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OUH    CAUSE    AND    OURSELVES. 

Every  one  must  have  observed  the  progress  of  Agri- 
cultural Improvement  during  the  lastTWE.vTY  tears. 
The  history  of  no  century  since  man  left  that  best  of 
farm?,  in  which  "  grew  every  tree  that  was  pleasant 
to  the  sight  and  good  for  food,"  exhibits  such  a  rational 
and  rapid  progress  in  the  art  that  feeds  the  world. 
Farmers  are  fast  becoming  reading  and  thinking 
men  —  they  are  fast  laying  aside  old  prejudices  and 
notions  and  signs,  and  are  beginning  to  realize  that 
common  sense  and  intelligence  can  be  as  profitably 
and  as  honorably  employed  in  cultivating  a  farm  —  an 
orchard  —  a  garden  —  or  in  caring  for  the  creatures 
ovtr  which  God  has  given  man  dominion  —  as  in  any 
other  pursuit  of  life.  The  appearance  of  farms  and 
houses,  barns  and  stables,  gardens  and  orchards,  in 
almost  every  neighborhood,  proclaim  this  improve- 
ment, ill  language  not  to  be  misunderstood  by  the 
most  careless  observer.  The  slovenly,  ill-managed, 
unproductive  farm  of  other  years,  has  been  succeeded 
by  one  that  is  both  a  source  of  pride  and  profit  to  its 
possessor.  The  barns  and  dwellings  whose  loose 
boards  were  shaken  like  reeds  by  the  wind,  have 
given  place  to  others  that  afford  safety  to  the  crops 
and  comfort  to  the  inmates.  The  "yard,"  so  un- 
sightly to  behold,  —  the  receptacle  of  refuse  and 
rubbish,  has  in  many  cases  been  transformed  into 
the  flower-garden,  or  lawn,  delighting  the  beholder 
with  beauty  and  fragrance,  and  denoting  the  im- 
proved taste  and  increased  happiness  of  the  owners. 
This  progress  in  agriculture  is  doing  much  to 
improve  the  unstable  and  roving  disposition  of  our 
people.  A  well  kept  garden  and  orchard,  next  to 
wife  and  children,  gives  home  its  charm.  To  him 
who  loves  his  garden,  or  orchard,  or  farm,  every 
plant  —  every  tree,  —  is  a  friend  with  whom  he 
communes.  He  has  watched  over  its  infancy  — 
supported  it  in  its  weakness  -  -  given  food  in  the  time 
of  need,  and  water  when  it  was  parched  with  thirst. 
He  has  curbed  its  disposition  to  ramble,  and  under 
his  guidance  it  has  grown  up  with  a  fine  form  and 
good  habits.  In  return,  it  has  poured  into  his  lap  its 
otTering  of  gratitude.  It  has  delighted  hiin  with  its 
beauty  and  fragrance  ;  and,  as  if  this  was  not  enough, 
it  is  daily  inviting  him  to  partake  of  its  fruits.  A 
man  who  thus  erects  Nature's  temple  around  his  home, 
and  worships  ner  there,  will  not  be  apt  to  relinquish 
those  pleasures  for  a  "netv  home"  in  a  strange  land, 
or  the  gold  of  California  ;  and  should  stem  duty 
ever  compel!  him  to  desert  the  much  loved  spot,  it 


will  be  dear  to  his  memory.     He  will  often  say  in 
spirit  — 

"  An  exile  from  home,  splendor  dazzles  in  vain. 
And  I  sigh  for  my  lonely  thatched  cottage  again." 

This  gratifying  improvement  has  been  effected 
in  a  great  degree  by  the  Agricultural  and  Horticul- 
tural periodicals.  And  we  think  we  can  with  pro- 
priety say  that  the  Genesee  Farmer  has  done  its 
share  of  the  work.  It.s  low  price  has  given  it  an 
unprecedented  circulation,  and  thrown  it  into  thou- 
sands of  families  where  light  was  needed.  The 
ability  of  its  writers  and  correspondents,  who  are 
practical  men,  have  given  it  a  reputation  as"a  reliable 
Farmer's  Journal.  This,  together  with  its  conve- 
nient form  for  binding,  has  secured  it  a  place  in 
almost  every  Farmers  Library. 

Our  present  volume  we  intend  to  make  more 
attractive  and  more  valuable.  We  shall  endeavor 
particularly  to  improve  our  Youth's  Departme--»t. 
We  shall  endeavor  to  interest,  and  while  interesting, 
instruct  the  Youth. 

Parents  should  teach  their  children  to  love  and 
practice  gardening.  It  will  learn  them  system  and 
order,  patience  and  hope  :  it  will  give  strength  to 
the  body  and  the  mind  :  it  will  improve  the  head  and 
the  heart.  It  will  teach  them  self-reliance  —  that 
success  is  the  reward  of  industry  and  perseverance, 
while  failure  is  the  result  of  negligence.  It  will 
teach  them  to 

'*  Look  from  \aturo  up  to  Nature's  God." 
What  affords  pleasure  like  visiting  the  scene  of  our 
childhood,  and  there  beholding,  growing  in  majesty  and 
pride,  the  trees  we  planted  in  our  childish  glee. 
What  music  so  sweet  as  the  shouting  of  the  tempest 
in  their  lofty  tops. 

We  shall  endeavor  to  enforce  this  duty  in  otir 
Ladies'  Department,  as  also  to  urge  upon  our  fair 
readers  the  necessity  of  devoting  a  portion  of  their 
own  time  to  gardening.  It  will  not  only  afford 
pleasure,  but  health.  It  will  furnish  the  luxuries  — 
the  poetry  of  life,  and  the  l.ealth  essential  to  their 
enjoyment.  .  Work  among  your  flowers  and  plants 
every  day  during  the  season  ;  it  is  the  best  cosmetic 
in  the  world  —  it  will  drive  away  that  sallow,  billious 
look.  It  will  give  you  a  cr  Jor  more  beautiful,  more 
lasting  than  rose  or  carmini'.  It  will  send  the  glow 
of  health  to  the  cheek,  and  ,oy  to  the  heart. 

With  these  few  remarKs  n  the  progress  of  the 
CAUSE  in  which  we  are  engaged,  and  ourselves  in 
particular,  we  wish  our  friends  a  Happy  IS'ew  Year. 
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THE  STUDY  OF  AGRICULTITRE. 

The  commencement  of  a  new  year  is  a  capital  time 
for  every  young  farmer  to  begin  tlie  systematic  study 
of  his  profession.  No  matter  how  thoroughly  he 
fancies  that  he  has  already  investigated  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  tillage,  the  growth  of  crops,  and  the  feed- 
ing and  improvement  of  domestic  animals;  in  each 
of  these  departments  there  are  many  important 
truths  which  he  and  all  others  have  yet  to  learn.  No 
person  of  common  understanding  ever  sought  ear- 
nestly after  useful  knowledge,  who  did  not  gain  some- 
thing truly  valuable  for  his  labor.  The  rewards  of 
study,  when  directed  to  noble  objects,  and  good  pur- 
poses, are  certain.  Successful  agriculture,  by  which 
mankind  are  both  fed  and  clothed,  and  the  land  made 
better,  from  year  to  year,  is  the  basis  of  all  social,  all 
moral,  and  all  intellectual  improvement.  Pursue  the 
opposite  course,deteriorate  the  soil,  and  you  inevitably 
compel  the  whole  community  to  give  more  and  more 
labor  for  their  daily  food  and  necessary  clothing. — 
You  force  them  to  separate  farther  and  farther  from 
each  other's  habitation,  and  ultimately  to  devote  the 
time  of  all  to  the  one  pursuit  of  supplying  the  first 
wants  of  their  common  nature.  The  cultivation  of 
a  badly  exhausted  soil  exclusively,  from  which  much 
is  needed  by  society,  and  little  obtained,  must  check 
all  progress  in  learning,  tcience  and  the  arts,  by 
compelling  every  human  being  to  give  a  great  deal 
of  the  "  sweat  of  his  face,"  for  a  mere  subsistance. 
We  repeat  the  idea,  that  an  improving  system  of  til- 
lage and  farm  economy,  is- the  only  true  basis  of  all 
human  elevation.  The  soundness  of  this  position 
being  conceded,  it  follows  as  a  legitimate  corollary, 
that  agriculture  conducted  in  obedience  to  the  laws 
of  nature,  is  the  great  hope  of  the  world  —  the  par- 
amount interest  of  all  of  woman  born. 

It  is  not,  then,  to  remove  the  tedium  of  an  idle 
hour  that  one  should  study  the  natural  laws  which 
govern  the  results  of  rural  industry.  There  is  a 
higher  purpose  to  be  attained,  a  far  nobler  object  near 
at  hand,  and  within  the  reach  of  every  studious  mind. 
The  laws  which  God  has  appointed  to  regulate  the 
growth  of  plants  and  animals  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe,  can  only  be  wisely  interpreted,  by  the  careful 
analysis  of  all  known  facts  which  relate  to  the  organ- 
ization and  disorganization  of  these  living  beings. 

These  facts  and  the  things  to  which  they  belong, 
must  be  critically  examined  separately,  and  in  all 
their  natural  relations  one  to  another.  It  is  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  all  the  known  things  and 
known  facts  that  pertain  to  agriculture,  whicli  makes 
one  a  scientific  farmer.  This  knowledge  comes  not 
by  intuition.  It  is  the  rich  recompense  of  experience 
guided  by  sound  reason  and  mental  labor.  Not  only 
the  muscles,  but  the  mind  of  man  must  make  an 
effort  before  it  is  possible  to  develop  the  natural  pow- 
ers with  which  its  Creator  has  endowed  it.  The 
awaking  of  sleeping  thought,  the  encouragement  of 
young  reason  to  exert  its  faculties  and  apply  them  to 
the  patient  investigation  of  natural  phenomena,  as 
they  really  present  themselves  in  all  farming  opera- 
tions, are  the  ends  aimed  at  by  much  of  what  we 
write  for  the  agricultural  press.  If  we  could  by  any 
means  persuade  every  render  of  the  Farmer  to  study 
the  slight  difference  which  often  exists  between  a 
good  soil  and  a  poor  one,  or  a  productive  and  an  un- 
productive one,  wo  should  probably  be  the  happiest 
man  in  America. 

No  fact  is  better  established  by  human  testimony, 


than  that  100  pounds  of  common  plaster  of  Paris 
(sulphate  of  lime)  has  added  2000  pounds  to  a  crop 
of  clover,  grown  on  an  acre  of  land.  On  this  acre 
there  are  43,560  square  feet;  and  to  descend  no  more 
than  12  inches  into  the  subsoil,  in  estimating  the 
whole  weight  of  the  earth  concerned  in  making  the 
crop,  there  are  at  least  4,356,000  pounds  of  solid 
matter,  besides  the  100  pounds  of  gypsum  on  the 
acre.  Clearly  the  whole  difference  in  a  soil  which 
produces  1000  lbs.  of  clover  hay  to  the  acre,  and  one 
that  yields  3000  lbs.  is,  that  tiic  latter  contains  one 
part  in  forty-three  thousand  Jive  hundred  and  sixty 
of  a  particular  salt,  more  than  the  former.  This 
salt  contains  less  than  22  lbs.  of  sulphur:  and  less 
than  50  lbs.  of  lime  in  100,  the  balance  being  water 
of  crystalization,  and  oxygen  combined  with  sulphur 
to  form  sulphuric  acid,  or  oil  of  vitriol.  On  toils 
that  contain  more  than  a  pound  and  a  hall  of  lime  tn 
the  cubic  foot,  or  some  ten  thousand  grains,  the  ad- 
dition of  fifteen  grains  of  plaster  to  the  square  foot, 
or  100  pounds  of  soil,  produces  a  decided  efiect  on  its 
fertility.  Now,  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  de- 
termine in  what  way  this  fertilizer  operates  to  aug- 
ment the  crop,  to  render  the  demonstration  complete 
that  an  extremely  slight  change  in  the  condition  of 
a  soil  is  adequate  to  produce  a  remarkably  large  dif- 
ference in  its  productiveness. 

One  hundred  pounds  of  guano  have  given  an  in- 
crease of  40  bushels  of  corn  in  one  field;  and  a  gain 
of  100  of  potatoes  in  another.  That  the  atoms  in 
this  powerful  fertilizer  create  any  new  ones  in  the 
soil  or  in  the  atmosphere  above  it,  or  that  they  furn- 
ish all  the  atoms  in  the  crop  of  corn  or  potatoes,  \?, 
not  to  be  supposed. 

The  most  obscure  point  in  these  interesting  pl:c- 
nomena  is,  how  26  lbs.  of  available  sulphur  and  a 
like  weight  of  available  phosphorus  sliould  give  an 
addition  of  40  lbs.  of  each  of  these  elements  of  bread 
and  meat,  to  a  single  crop,  after  their  application  in 
gypsum  and  ground  bones. 

VVe  find  on  a  critical  analysis  of  clover,  that  the 
2000  lbs.  grown  by  100  of  plaster,  contain  twice  as 
much  sulphur  as  the  plaster  when  applied  to  the 
land.  We  can  only  account  for  this  fact  by  saying 
that  available  sulphur  being  in  the  soil  but  in  a  defi- 
cient quantity,  tlie  supply  of  a  little  more  to  the 
growing  plants  enables  them  to  extend  their  roots 
deeper  and  wider  into  tlie  earth,  and  thus  imbibe 
sulphur-salts  as  well  as  other  aliment,  from  a  great 
distance.  In  other  words,  as  the  land  gives  a  small 
crop  of  clover  or  grain  without  plaster,it  must  contain 
a  little  of  all  the  things  demanded  by  nature  to  or- 
ganize said  crop.  Being,  however,  diluted  and  wide- 
ly diffbsed  in  the  mass  of  sand,  clay  and  iron,  tlie 
roots  of  small,  feeble  plants  can  imbibe  but  few  of 
the  fertilizing  atoms  whicli  really  exist  in  the  sur- 
face and  subsoil,  from  inability  to  reach  them,  with- 
out the  aid  of  additional  food  to  developc  and  extend 
the  roots  of  those  dwarfed  beings.  It  is  our  o[iinion 
that  starved  plants  uniformly  fail  to  consume  more 
than  a  fourth  of  the  elements  of  breail  and  meat 
present  in  the  soil,  and  that  many  of  these  dissolved 
atoms  are  needlessly  lost  to  the  husbandmam,  from 
the  lack  of  a  little  timely  nourishing  of  the  crop, 
when  plants  are  from  four  to  ten  weeks  of  age,  and 
forming  their  tissues. 

In  agriculture,  much  depends  on  times  and  sea- 
sons, as  well  as  on  tillage  and  seed.  A  rain  in  sum- 
mer, is  called  a  "season"  at  tlie  South;  as  without 
timely  rain,  tlie  hope  of  the  corn-grower  is  blasted. 
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A  slight  afiiiir  often  changes  tne  hygrometic  pow- 
er of  soils.  The  increase?  condensation  of  dews 
and  of  gases,  and  the  greater  facility  for  the  descent 
of  water  into  the  presence  of  the  various  soluble 
and  fertilizing  salts  in  the  subsoil,  and  for  the  free 
ascent  of  water  thus  charged  with  the  food  of  crops, 
upward  and  around  the  roots  of  needy  plants,  are  all 
matters  worthy  of  profound  study.  Draining  and 
irrigation  in  all  their  bearings  on  rural  economy,  are 
far  from  being  cither  well,  or  generally  understood. 
VVc  find  that  a  gallon  of  the  limpid  water  in  the  dry 
season  of  summer  taken  from  the  Genesee  river,  con- 
tams  as  mncli  of  the  elements  of  wheat  as  twelve  gal- 
lons of  the  water  taken  from  the  Savannah  where  it 
falls  over  the  granite  rock  a  few  miles  above  Augusta. 

What  rain  and  snow  water  extract  from  soils  and 
earths,  and  what  this  liquid  takes  with  it  into  the 
circulation  of  growing  plants,  are  points  to  which 
the  writer  has  devoted  considerable  attention.  Noth- 
ing more  forcibly  indicates  both  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  Providence  than  the  fixed  solubility  of 
all  the  atoms  appointed  to  build  up  the  bodies  of  all 
vegetables  and  animals. 

Change  in  a  slight  degree  the  insolubility  of  the 
shell  of  an  oyster  in  the  water  of  the  sea,  while  the 
animal  lives,  and  the  speedy  extinction  of  the  race 
would  soon  follow.  Render  the  elements  of  this  shell 
equally  insoluble  in  sea-water  before  the  oyster  im- 
bibes the  dissolved  atoms,  to  form  its  stony  covering, 
and  no  such  protection  could  be  had.  If  the  earihy 
elements  in  the  bones  of  a  child,  which  are  dissolved 
in  the  milk  of  its  mother,  remained  equally  soluble 
in  the  skeleton  of  her  offspring,  it  could  never  stand 
nor  sit  up  a  moment  in  its  life;  nor  could  it  long  sur- 
vive the  absence  of  all  bones,  whether  to  protect  its 
brain  and  heart,  or  for  use  in  locomotion. 

If  for  no  other  purpose,  the  science  of  agriculture 
should  be  studied  for  its  humanizing,  its  moral  influ- 
ence on  all  rational  beings  as  individuals,  and  on 
whole  communities,  states  and  nations.  Let  all  good 
citizens  unite  with  us  in  fostering  the  professional 
education  of  young  men  who  are  to  follow  the  plow, 
and  the  general  diffusion  of  useful  Imowledge  that 
must  certainly  result  from  this  course,  will  be  inval- 
uable to  the  country. 

This  eftbrt  to  scatter  scientific  information  broad- 
cast over  the  whole  Union,  is  free  from  the  taint  of 
any  political,  any  sectional,  or  private  objects.  Every 
where  one  sees  in  his  travels,  valuable  fertilizers 
wasted:  wet  fields  that  require  draining:  old  fences 
that  need  repairing;  briars  and  bushes  which  ought 
to  be  eradicated;  and  impoverished  soils  which  may 
be  economically  renovated.  But  the  great  work  of 
improvement  is  fairly  under  way.  Scores  of  agri- 
cultural journals,  and  thousands  of  good  men  and 
true  are  devoted  to  the  task  of  changing  for  the  bet- 
ter the  whole  scope  of  American  husbandry. 

Agricultcre. — It  is  an  innocent  pursuit  that  can 
do  injury  to  no  one.  It  invades  no  man's  just  rights, 
and  predjudices  no  man's  safety,  health,  peace,  or 
reasonable  enjoyment.  It  is  a  beneficial  employ- 
ment, for  whoever  cultivates  the  earth,  and  covers  it 
with  rich  and  golden  crops,  renders  it  more  beautiful; 
and  whoever  causes  the  earth  to  yield  its  fruits, 
increases  the  means  of  human  comfort  and  subsis- 
tence. 

The  only  way  to  be  permanently  safe  is  to  be  ha- 
bitually honest. 


COMPOSITION  OF  BONES  AND  GUANO. 

Bones  differ  slightly  in  composition  in  diSerent  ani- 
mals. The  bones  of  the  same  animal  vary  in  their 
relative  proportions  of  earthy  elements  at  different 
ages.  Young  animals  have  more  gelatine  and  less 
phosphate  of  lime  in  their  bones  than  old  ones.  The 
ibllowing  composition  of  the  bones  of  a  cow,  will 
give  the  farmer  a  fair  idea  of  the  constituents  of 
this  svibstance  as  they  commonly  exist  when  applied 
to  crops  as  a  fertillizer: 

Organised  combustible  mfttter  [gelatine] So^ 

I'hosphate   of  lime 55.i 

Phosphaie  of  magneein 3 

Carbon  of  lirae 3J 

Soda  and  common  salt.. 3.] 

Chloride  of  Calcium I 

100,(1 

One  hundred  pounds  of  Gelatine  consists  of. 

Carbon 50,37 

Hydrogen - 6,33 

IN  itrogen 17 .92 

Oxygen '25,'io 


As  one-third  of  the  weight  of  bones  is  gclatino, 
and  100  parts  of  gelatine  contains  18  of  nitrogen 
(less  a  small  fraction,)  it  will  be  seen  that  6  per  cent 
of  dry  bones  consists  of  organized  nitrogen,  an  im- 
portant ingredient  in  wheat,  and  the  seeds  of  other 
plants. 

As  applied  to  land,  bones  contain  about  18  per  cent 
of  water:  Ichaboe  guano  from  20  to  25  per  cent. — 
It  is  an  important  fact,  that  bon"s  contain  more  than 
twice  as  much  phosphate  as  guano.  The  compo- 
sition of  Ichaboe  guano  is  thus  stated  by  Prof.  John- 
ston in  a  late  Journal  of  the  Highland  Agricultural 
Society,  as  the  arerage  of  several  hundred  analyses : 

Organic  anim:d  matter - 5C 

Phosphate  of  lime  and  magnesia 26 

Salts   of  soda (i 

Salts   of  potash _ trace. 

Silicious  matter .-  2 

100 

By  referring  to  the  analysis  of  bone  it  will  be  seen 
that  there  are  55J  lbs.  phosphate  of  lime  and  mag- 
nesia in  100  of  bone. 

Many  interesting  experiments  have  lately  been 
tried  in  Scotland  with  bone  dissolved  in  sulphuric 
acid,  (oil  of  vitriol.) 

It  has  been  found  that  four,  and  in  some  cases  two 
bushels,  dissolved  in  acid,  produced  as  good  crops  of 
turneps  as  sixteen  or  twenty  bushels  applied  in  tho 
old  way  of  grinding  and  using  tlte  dust. 

Sulphuric  acid  is  itself  a  valuable  fertilizer  alone; 
while  it  renders  both  the  gelatine  and  phosphates  in 
bones  available  at  once  to  all  plant?,  when  placed 
near  their  roots.  Prof.  Johnston  recommends  the  use 
of  half  as  many  pounds  of  acid  undiluted  as  there 
are  of  bones,  in  which  the  latter  are  to  be  digested. 
The  process  in  few  words  may  be  described  as  fol- 
lows : 

Break  the  bones  into  small  fragments  with  an  axe 
or  hammer  and  throw  60  or  100  lbs.  into  a  water- 
tight barrel  set  partly  into  the  ground  in  a  backyard 
or  garden.  Add  half  as  many  lbs.  of  boiling  water 
as  bones,  and  a  like  quantity  of  strong  sulphuric 
acid.  Stir  constantly  the  mass  with  a  stick.  A  vio- 
lent effervescence  will  take  place  by  the  escape  of 
carbonic  acid. 
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ORGANIC  AOIDS-PARASITE  PLAJfTS-MDreRAiS,  &o. 

BoussiNGAULT  found  that  young  plants  of  trefoil  wa- 
tered with  solutions  of  oxalate  oi  ammonia  diluted  to 
600  times  its  weight,  died  in  the  course  of  eight  or 
ten  days;  although  other  plants  similarly  situated 
watered  with  distilled  water  did -well,  and  blossomed. 
As  ammonia  is  known  to  be  highly  useful  when  pure, 
or  in  a  carbonate,  if  properly  diluted,  the  bad  effect  of 
the  oxalate  was  attributed  to  the  oxalic,  or  organic  acid. 

C^uegiion.  Do  not  parasite  plants  that  grow  on 
the  trunks  of  trees  draw  their  nourishment  from  jui- 
ces or  sap  which  was  partly  elaborated  in  the  organs 
of  the  parent,  or  suffering  plant? 

.^itsuer.  This  is  a  disputed  point.  Cryptogamous 
plants  grow  on  old  rails,  the  roofs  of  houses,  and 
granite  boulders  as  well  aa  on  living  trees.  Any 
nidus,  or  root-hold  that  will  yield  the  little  mineral 
salts  which  the  plants  require,  whether  extracted  from 
sti.ne  or  wood,  seem  to  answer  for  those  that  need 
little  beside  air  and  water  for  their  full  developement. 

Q.  Why  do  you  call  air  and  water  minerals,  or 
mineral  elements? 

JI.  Because  water  and  gases  or  air,  form  a  large 
portion  of  the  mineral  or  earthy  crust  of  the  globe. 
Oxygen  gas,  which  forms  8  parts  in  9  of  pure  water, 
weighs  more  in  granite  rock,  and  in  both  clayey  and 
pandy  soils,  than  any  other  simple  element  or  mineral. 
Water  also  exists  as  one  of  the  constant  elements  of 
the  hardest  and  most  durable  crystals. 

Q.  I  had  thought  that  oxygen  or  vital  air  in  the 
atmosphere,  was  as  different  from  stone,  or  granite 
rocks  as  one  thing  can  be  unlike  another.  Explain 
how  it  happens  that  the  air  we  breath  and  granite 
are  to  a  large  e.xtent  composed  of  the  same  simple 
element? 

A.  In  100  lbs.  of  the  atmosphere  there  are  21  lbs. 
of  oxygen.  If  48  grains  of  a  metalic  base  called 
siHcoii  be  burnt  in  52  grains  of  this  gas  (oxygen) 
there  will  bo  formed  100  grains  of  a  mineral  called 
silica  which  is  pure  flint  sand,  such  as  is  used  for 
making  glass.  More  than  half  the  weight  of  gran- 
ite is  silica  which  has  acid  properties  and  is  called 
by  clicmists  "  silicic  acid.''  When  crystallised,  the 
mineral  is  usually  called  quartz.  This  silicic  acid 
combines  chemically  with  alumina — the  basis  of 
[■lay — and  v.ith  magnesia,  potash,  soda,  and  lime,  to 
form  felspar  and  mica,  the  other  minerals  in  granite, 
beside  quartz. 

Q.  You  say  that  oxygen  forms  52  in  every  100 
parts  of  pure  sand.  In  100  lbs.  of  pure  alumina  is 
there  any  of  this  vital  gas;  and  if  any,  how  much? 

A.  In  1 00  lbs.  of  pure  alumina  there  are,  accor- 
ding to  Prof.  Kane, 

Aluminum 53.3 

Oxygen 46.7 

100.0 
Q.  Is  piire  pipe  clay,  or  porcelain  clay  pure  alu- 
mina; or  is  it  some  compound  with  other  minerals  ? 
A.  The  very  purest  clay  in  existence,  such  as  is 
used  for  making  China-ware,  is  properly  speaking,  s 
salt,  or  a  compound  formed  by  the  union  of  about  60 
parts  of  silicic  acid  (silicia)  with  40  parts  of  alumi- 
na. Prof.  Johnston  thus  states  the  composition  of 
this  mineral  having  water  in  its  composition : 

SiUca 46.92 

Alumina -- - 34.81 

Water 18.27 


In  the  above  compound  which  forms  pure  clay,  the 


amount  of  oxygen  contained  in  the  mineral  is  greater 
than  the  three  other  elements,  silicon,  aluminum  and 
hydrogen  put  together. 

Thus,  in  the  siliira  there  is  52  per  cent 55  pans. 

In  the  alumina  46.7  per  cent 16     " 

In  the  water  8-9  of  the  wiiole -  .16     " 

87 
I  have  omitted  fractions.     The  hydrogen  is  united 
with  oxygen  in  the  proportion  of  1   lb.  in  9  to  form 
water. — From  Lee's  Study  of  Soils. 

"JUMPING    AT    CONCLUSIONS  "-A^^AIN. 

BY  A  yoCNG  DIGGER. 

Messr.s.  Editors: — In  the  December  nnmber  of  'he 
Farmer  I  made  a  few  remarks  on  ''Jumping  at  Con- 
clusions," to  which  Mr.  J.  H.  Watts  replied  in  w  hat 
I    considered   a  very   bad   spirit. 

Mr.  W.  accuses  me  of  "  attacking  numerous  cor- 
respondent s,''  (although  I  made  no  allusion  whatever 
to  any  correspondent  but  himself,)  which  he  appears 
to  think  very  presumptious  for  a  "  youngster.''  I 
think  I  "  attacked "  no  one,  but  merely  gave  a  few 
hints  regarding  the  too  hasty  adoption  of  opinions  and 
theories  founded  only  on  single  experiments,  and  with- 
out due  regard  to  other  influences  that  might  have 
caused,  or  at  least  have  affected  the  result.  In  this 
I  am  happy  to  be  supported  by  the  wisest  and  best — • 
by  both  scientific  and  practical  men,  who  have  scon 
and  lamented  the  evil.  Mr.  G.^rhutt,  in  Uie  last 
number  of  the  Farmer  remarks  that  "  one  or  tiro 
experiments,  apparently  favoring  a  theory,  should 
not  be  taken  even  as  a  probaeilitv  of  its  correctness." 
But  Mr.  Watts  founds  his  theory  on  a  single  exper- 
iment. Of  course  he  was  not  of  the  opinion  that 
digging  around  and  manuring  his  pear  tree  would 
have  had  a  tendency  to  injure  it,  or  he  would  not 
thus  have  treated  it.  Mr.  W.  started  in  the  spring 
with  the  idea  that  good  culture  was  ncccs.=^ary  to  a 
healthy  tree  and  fine  fruit,  and  like  a  sensible  culti- 
vator removed  the  grass  from  his  tree  and  gave  it  a 
dressing  of  manure.  But,  from  some  cause  or  other 
the  tree  died  of  fire-blight,  and  without  waiting  to 
repeat  the  experiment  on  other  trees,  in  different  sea- 
sons, and  under  different  circumstances.  Mr.  Watts 
jumped  at  the  conclusion  that  his  tree  died  of  a  sur- 
feit, and  the  only  preventive  was  to  give  trees  hard 
fare  and  short  atloicance.  He  not  only  founded  his 
theory  on  a  single  experiment,  and  one  conlradicte.i  by 
the  experience  of  nine  out  of  ten  (if  not  the  tenth.)  but 
publishes  his  baseless  theory  to  the  world  as  an  impor- 
tant discovery,  and  is  highly  offended  that  a  "young 
digger''  should  presume  to  question  its  correctness. 
How  much  confidence  can  there  be  placed  in  a  theory 
thus  rashly  adopted,  or  in  the  opinions  of  a  man  so 
hasty  in  his  couclusion? 

Mr.  W.  savs:  "It  is  no  small  satisfaction  to  nie 
that  Mr.  Barrt  was  willing  to  notice  niy  article." 
And  it  is  no  small  satisfaction  to  me  that  Jlr.  B's 
opinion  of  Mr.  Watt.s'  theory  and  my  own,  arc  some- 
what similar — that  it  is  one  of  those  liasty  theo- 
ries, not  very  injurious,  because  not  likely  to  be  adopt- 
ed by  men  of  thought. 

I  am  called  upon  for  a  preventive  of  the  blight. — 
The  matter  has  been  discussed  by  the  best  Horticul- 
tural writers  in  the  country  for  the  last  few  years, 
and  various  causes  assigned,  sucli  as  '-frozen  sap" — 
"insects"— "  effect  of  stin,"  fee,  each  theory  having 
its  advocates.  While  such  men  as  Hovev,  Dow- 
ning, Barjiy,  Uc,  disagree,  as  to  the  cause,  I  tliink 
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the  ignorance  of  a  young  digger,  on  this  point, 
excusable- 
Mr.  Watts  appears  to  derive  peculiar  pleasure  in 
calling  me  a  "yovngstei:^^  I  liope  my  follies  will 
cease  with  my  youth,  and  wisdom  increase  with  my 
ye;M?,  that  in  n-.y  old  age  I  may  not  propagate  base- 
lej-fi  and  visicnar)-  theories  unworthy  even  the  young 
aii-.t  ino.vp-erienced.  But,  I  have  learne<i  even  in  my 
youth  net  to  form  opinlona  hastily  and  without  due 
r'-'l'cctiiji,  and  especially  not  to  publish  illy  matured 
tl.t;  ries  lo  the  world.  This  Mr.  Watts  has  yet  to 
ItEiin.  I  have  learned  also,  that  W'hen  my  opinions 
are  piblishcd,  they  arc  common  property,  and  to 
bear  v.'ith  good  nature  all  comments,  whether  favor- 
able or  otherwise:  this  Mr.  Watts  has  to  learn  in 
his  o!d  age, 

Jlr.  Watts  concludes  by  saying  that  he  will 
"  kave  me  uith  the  potato  rot.'''  I  am  willing  to  be 
left  in  the  contemplation  of  this  terrible  disease,  its 
cause  and  its  -consequences  to  the  human  family  : 
but  I  am  sorry  to  leave  Mr.  Watts  cultivating  weeds 
z.uA grass,  in  the  vain  hope  of  raising  pears,  forgetting 
.  that  "what  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap." 

AGEICHLTURAL    EDUCATION. 

At  IK)  period  in  the  history  of  our  country  has 
Agricultural  Education  absorbed  so  large  a  share  of 
attention  as  at  the  present  time  ;  the  press  throughout 
its  entire  extent  teeming  with  articles  in  reference  to 
it.  This  bespeaks  the  approach  of  a  more  enlight- 
ened epoch  to  the  Agriculturist  ;  and  when  the  in- 
stitutions anticipated  shall  be  established,  we  may 
confidently  expect,  that  the  community  of  Farmers 
will  be  elevated  to  that  exalted  position,  to  which 
they  are  entitled  by  the  nobleness  of  their  vocation. 

That  Agricultural  Colleges  will  be  founded  at  no 
distant  day,  cannot  be  reasonably  doubted — many 
circumstances  inducing  the  belief.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  the  subject  will  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration during  the  next  session  of  Congress,  but 
no  efficient  aid  need  be  anticipated  from  that  quarter. 
The  objection  that  will  be  urged  by  the  members  of 
Congress,  to  an  appropriation  of  Government  funds 
for  Agricultural  Education,  will  be  the  great  dearth 
in  the  Public  Treasury-,  occasioned  by  the  effectual 
drainage  resulting  from  a  protracted  session,  exorbi- 
tant mileage,  foreign  war,  fcc,  fce.  Thus,  while 
they  are  liberally  helping  themselves,  and  annually 
expending  large  amounts  in  superfluous  military 
preparations,  and  in  sustainiug  an  expensive  institu- 
tion for  giving  instruction  in  the  horrid  art  of  human 
butchery  :  the  great  interests  of  Agriculture  are 
neglected,  upon  the  condition  of  which  depends  that 
of  the  naiion.  Farmers  should  look  into  these  mat- 
ters, and  when  the  promotion  of  their  purposes  is 
prevented  by  the  cry  of  government  poverty,  they 
should  inquire  into  the  cause  of  that  poverty. 

Certainly  no  course  of  Legislation  can  be  more 
ju.licious,  than  tliat  which  insures  prosperity  to  that 
class  of  citizens  that  furnis  tlie  reliable  support  of 
our  boasted  institutions.  Republican  France  seems 
to  be  cons<;ious  of  this  fact,  and  in  the  organization 
of  her  tv.-enty  Agricultural  Schools,  she  is  adopting 
the  most  effectual  means  to  nourish  and  sustain  the 
divine   plant   of   liberty- 

Though  we  do  net  look  with  any  hope  to  the  Con- 
gressional decisions  relative  to  this  matter,  still  an 
agitation  of  the  subject  may  be  productive  of  some 
good-     The  brightest  signs  of  the  times  are  seen  in 


tlie  Empire  State,  and  her  Chief  Magistrate  has  won 
a  laurel,  that  will  cause  his  name  ever  to  be  embalmed 
in  the  annals  of  Agriculture,  The  honor  is  ascribed 
to  him,  of  being  the  first  individual  in  the  Union, 
who  gave  an  official  recommendation  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  Agricultural  College,  and  that  recom- 
mendation is  meeting  with  a  hearty  response  ;  and 
we  are  sanguine  in  the  belief  that  New-York  will 
lead  the  van  in  this  important  system  of  Education. 

The  means  for  obtaining  that  practical  knowledge 
requisite  for  the  Farmer,  is  at  present  very  limited, 
the  common  College  education,  requiring  four  years 
of  classical  study,  being  wholly  inapplicable  to  his 
wants.  Therefore,  institutions  of  a  different  nature 
must  be  organized  ;  and  why  the  Public  Treasury. 
that  has  ever  been  accessible  to  the  educational  wan'.s 
of  the  few,  should  be  sealed  against  the  neceJ-sities 
of  the  many,  is  a  matter  of  no  small  moment.  But 
while  we  would  censure  Legislators,  we  would  not 
permit  the  Farmers  to  escape  unnoticed,  who  if  any- 
thing, have  been  more  in  fault,  for  not  demanding 
their  rights  —  which,  instead  of  doing,  they  have 
denied  the  very  existence  of,  by  condemning  Agricul- 
tural Education.  But  thanks,  that  "  a  change  has 
come  over  the  spirit  of  their  dream,"  and  that  that 
semi-civilized  notion,  long  cherished,  is  fast  becom- 
ing obsolete.  And  we  express  it  as  our  firm  convic- 
tion, that  the  time  will  arrive  when  an  illiterate  ti'k'r  of 
the  soil  will  be  numbered  among  the  things  that  were. 

What  a  mistaken  idea,  that  ignorance  and  Agri- 
culture are  fit  companions  !  As  reasonably  might  we 
assert  that  the  rising  of  the  sun  would  rivet  the 
clouds  of  darkness  to  the  earth.  Tliera  is  no  voca- 
tion to  which  science  more  effectually  lends  its  aid, 
and  no  one  should  be  more  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  laws  of  nature,  than  he  whoso  daily  employment 
brings  him  into  commtmion  with  her.  The  Farmer, 
then,  should  become  thoroughly  educated,  that  he 
may  understand  the  delicate  operations  of  vcgetab'e 
and  animal  life,  so  as  to  be  able  to  render  that  time:y 
and  efficient  assistance  that  will  insure  a  perfect  de- 
velopment of  every  part,  and  that  he  maybe  qualified 
te  enjoy  the  beauties  by  which  he  is  surrounded. 
For  the  enlightened  mind  is  at  home  in  t'  e.Held.  and 
every  object  that  meets  the  sight  awak  train  of 

thought   of   transcendent   sublimity.  ,-  'her  tlie 

minute  insect,  the  delicate  blade  of  grass  ^  -^'e  ex- 
panded wild  flower  blushing  in  the  simplicit  ■!,  un- 
aflected  nature,  attracts  his  notice,  he  perce.  ~f  >  on 
each  the  impress  of  Deity,  blending  together  most 
beautifully  tlie  functions  of  every  part,  for  the  con 
summation  of  the  object  to  be  attained. 

Then,  in  view  of  the  two-fold  desirable  result  pro- 
duced by  an  Agricultural  Educatiou,  and  the  admitted 
point,  that  the  advance  and  elevation  of  this  ncbln 
art  is  dependent  upon  such  education,  it  becomes  the 
duty  of  all  Agricultural  .lournals  to  lend  their  power- 
ful influence  towards  strengthening  the  feeling  nov/ 
striving  for  the  ascendancy.    Gcnnaiitown,  Pa..,  1 84?. 

Wood-Houses. — There  is  no  convenience  stttaf  lnJ 
to  a.  farm  establishment  of  more  importance  thau  the 
wood-hoeise.  It  need  not  be  an  expensive  structure, 
although  both  convenience  and  economy  require  that 
its  size,  and  the  materials  of  which  it  is  formed,  should 
be'adapted  to  the  size  and  circumstances  of  the  family. 
As  a  general  thing,  it  should  be  a.  wood-house  and 
nothing  lessnor  more.  No  tools  or  fanning  imple- 
ments should  be  housed  there,  for  these  require  a 
separate  place. 
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SALT    As    A    MANUBE. 

Eds.  Geneshb  Farmer: — I  some  lime  since  received 
a  note  from  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Agricultural 
Society,  B.  P.  Johson,  requesting  my  experience  in 
tlie  use  of  salt.  With  your  permission,  Messrs. 
Editors,  I  will  reply  through  the  columns  of  your 
valuable  and  widely  circulated  paper,  and  thus  give 
the  farmers  of  the  whole  country  the  benefit  of 
my  experience.  The  following  is  the  note  of  the 
Secretary: 

State  Ag.  Rooms,  Albany,  Aug.  2.  184!l. 
iVr.  ,Jo)m  Park  —  Dear  Sir : —  I  saw  a  notice  in  a  Rochester 
paper  of  your  success  in  applying  salt  to  your  wheat.  Will 
you  oblige  me  by  informing  me  what  is  the  difterence  in  the 
crop  prei)areil  witli  salt  nnd  that  vvbich  was  treated  in  the 
ordinary  way  —  both  as  to  the  yield  per  acre,  and  the 
qnalityof  the  prain.  Respectfully  yours, 

r..  P.  Jon.vsorf,  .SVy  Slate  Ag.  Societij. 

Agriculture  is,  no  doubt,  the  first  and  oldest  art  ; 
for  we  road  that  Adam's  eldest  son  was  a  tiller  of  the 
ground  ;  and  yet,  through  the  lap.se  of  centuries,  how 
slow  has  been  it.s  improvement.  It  was  not  until 
the  Inst  half  century  that  it  received  any  material 
im;  nlse  by  way  of  advancement.  It  is  not  enough 
for  a  man  to  be  a  practical  farmer;  he  should  under- 
stand something  of  astronomy  and  geology,  and  a 
knowledge  of  chemistry  is  most  essential. 

Perhaps  in  Great  Britain  farming  is  better  under- 
Et-iod  than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe;  and  yet  there  it 
is  only  in  its  infancy.  I  know  of  no  nation  more 
worthy  to  be  imitated,  in  many  practical  points  of 
rural  economy;  but,  as  the  climate  of  the  United 
States  is  -so  different,  the  same  mode  of  farming  will 
not  answer  both.  Great  Britain  being  an  island, 
(and  no  part  of  it  is  100  miles  from  the  sea,)  let  the 
wind  blow  from  what  point  it  will,  it  is  a  sea  breeze, 
subject  to  sea  fogs,  and  a  continual  moist  atmos- 
phere, which  is  very  fertilizing.  Cattle  in  England 
need  no  salt  as  in  this  country,  and  salt  might  not 
benefit  the  land,  but  salt  judiciously  used  here  is  a  most 
valuable  mineral  manure.  I  have  been  trying  it 
several  years,  and  it  answers  my  most  sanguine 
e.xpectatioiis. 

Saltas  a  manure  has  several  advantages  over  barn- 
yard manure  —  for  the  latter  does  not  always  get 
sufficiently  rotten  to  kill  noxious  weeds — and  we 
often  get  a  better  crop  of  red  root,  Canada  thistles, 
SiC,  than  is  desirable.  Second,  the  expense  of 
manuring  with  salt  is  not  a  fifth  that  of  barn-yard 
manure,  which  I  calculate  as  follows: 

21  loads  barn-yard  manure,  say $0,00 

'J  ni(  n,  ]mtting  on  liround,  2  days  each,  at  68. .   .1,00 

1  .'^pan  horses  and  2  wagons,  2  days 3,00=6,00 

1  barrel  salt  per  acre 1.00 

Kipense  of  sowing C=:l,0(j 

$4,y4 
III  this  hot,  dry  climate  the  ground  is  full  of  innu- 
niemble  quantities  of  visible  and  invisible  insects, 
some  of  which  destroy  the  seed.  These  insects  must 
live  on  something,  and  some,  no  doubt,  subsist  on  the 
nutritious  properties  of  the  soil,  and  the  manure  laid 
thereon,  as  it  is  well  known  that  rich  land  and 
gardens  mostly  abound  with  worms.  Salt  will 
kill  most  of  the.se,  which  of  course  puts  a  stop  to 
their  living  on  the  fat  of  the  soil,  and  their  small  dead 
carcasses  will  add  something  towards  enriching  the 
land,  wliich  with  the  fertilizing  properties  of  the  salt 
makes  it  in  good  condition  to  receive  the  seed.  On 
fallow,   or   before   seeding,   1   consider   salt   of  the 


greatest  advantage.  A  small  quantity,  say  one 
bushel  per  acre,  on  wheat  or  meadow,  sown  in  the 
spring,  before  it  begins  to  vegetate,  will  greatly 
strengthen  both. 

I  now  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  my  experi- 
ments. The  first  was  on  a  small  patch  of  corn 
about  a  foot  nigh.  I  took  a  little  salt  in  my  finger 
and  thumb  and  dropped  on  each  hill;  before  many 
hours  the  leaves  began  to  flag,  and  in  two  or  three 
days  they  were  all  dead.  I  thought  I  had  lo.st  ray 
crop  and  took  no  farther  notice.  About  too  weeks 
after  I  was  surprised  to  see  ray  corn  up  again,  nearly 
as  high  as  before.  It  was  evident  there  was  not 
a  sufficient  quantity  to  kill  the  seed.  I  also  threw  a 
small  quantity  on  a  white  thorn  fence.  It  killed  the 
leaves,  having  the  appearance  of  a  blast.  They  came 
no  more  out  that  season. 

I  was  not  discouraged  at  my  adventure,  but  know- 
ing the  effect  of  salt  on  the  animal  kingdom,  and  its 
near  approximation  to  the  vegetable,  I  determined  to 
"  try  again."'  Having  a  seven  acre  field  that  had 
receives  no  manure  for  four  years,  and  then  only  a 
small  quantity,  1  plowed  it  up  the  latter  part  of  the  ' 
9lh  month,  1847,  for  the  next  summer  fallow.  In  the 
5th  month  following,  1847,  I  plowed  it  again  after 
which  I  sowed  seven  barrels  of  salt,  being  a  barrel 
per  acre,  in  two  of  which  I  mixed  two  pounds  of 
arsenic  and  sowed  it  in  the  middle  of  the  field.  I 
could  not  perceive  any  advantage  where  the  arsenic 
was  used,  over  the  other  part;  all  appeared  alike. 
My  object  in  using  it  was  to  make  sure  work  in 
destroying  the  insects.  Abont  two  weeks  after  I 
dragged  it  both  way-S  and  the  beginning  of  the  7th 
month  plowed  it  again  —  kept  the  drag  at  work  — 
and  about  the  middle  of  the  8th  month  I  plowed  it 
the  fourth  and  last  time,  (including  the  last  fall's 
plowing.)  On  the  1st  and  2d  of  the  9th  month  I 
sowed  it  with  Soule  Wheat,  two  bushels  per  acre. 
It  was  a  fine  growing  time;  it  came  up  luxuriantly. 
Most  of  the  blades  were  half  an  inch  broad,  and  it 
would  have  jointed  had  I  not  eaten  it  off  with  four 
horses  and  two  cows  for  three  weeks,  after  which 
I  spread  their  dung. 

This  was  a  novel  mode  of  farming,  and  great 
interest  was  manifested  in  the  neighborhood  to  see 
the  result.  Last  winter  was  very  unfavorable  for 
wheat  —  severe  frosts  and  rains  with  little  snow;  but 
it  had  good  root-hold,  and  was  well  covered,  which 
prevented  its  being  thrown  out.  The  past  spring 
was  backward,  yet  it  looked  W'ell  the  early  part  of 
the  5th  month.  None  was  to  be  seen  in  the  neigh- 
borhood to  equal  it.  I  commenced  cutting  it  on  the 
11th  of  the  7th  month.  Tlie  heads  were  of  a  good 
size,  and  the  yield  close  upon  forty  bushels  per  acre. 
The  straw  attracted  particular  notice,  so  beautifully 
bright  and  white;  whether  from  the  effects  of  the  salt 
or  not,  I  cannot  say. 

The  next  experiment  was  as  follows:  In  one 
corner  of  an  eight  acre  field  was  a  complete  swam[>, 
of  about  an  acre.  Four  years  ago  I  commenced 
plosving  it  up,  and  although  I  selected  a  dry  time, 
the  horses  sunk  in  uj)  to  their  knees.  My  neighbors 
thought  it  was  labor  lost.  I  dug  an  open  dilch  at 
the  low  side  and  made  very  narrow  chanals,  ridged 
and  rounded  them  well  up,  and  furrowed  as  deep  as 
the  ditch  \vo\ild  allow.  I  tried  turneps  for  (he  first 
crop,  but  from  the  insects  and  the  hot  dry  weather 
they  came  to  naught.  Next  year  I  tried  potatoes, 
but  with  no  better  success  — it  was  too  wet.  I  tried 
potatoes  again,  and  managed  to  raise  a  few.     Next 
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year  I  sowed  it  with  barley,  and  had  a  fair  crop.  I 
found  this  swamp  improving  every  year.  Last  year 
I  plowed  and  summer  fallowed  the  remainder  of  the 
field,  where  had  been  meadow  for  several  years.  In 
the  fall  ("48)  I  sowed  both  the  fallow  and  the  swampy 
piece  with  wheat.  It  was  a  fine  growing  time  and 
all  came  up  well.  The  swampy  part  having  been 
cropped  so  often,  did  not  look  as  thrifty  as  the  fallow. 
I  got  a  very  fair  crop  —  not  less  than  twenty  bushels 
from  the  swampy  acre.  Having  had  a  very  good 
crop  from  the  whole  field,  I  concluded  to  put  it  all  in 
wheat  again.  Preparatory  to  this  I  plowed  it  once 
and  oil  the  swampy  acre  I  sowed  about  two  busjpls 
of  salt  —  none  on  the  fallow.  All  looks  at  this  unie 
very  well,  but  the  swampy  piece  looks  stouter  than 
the  other  part  —  another  evidence  of  the  beneficial 
effects  of  salt  as  a  manure. 

The  following  anecdotes  will  further  show  the 
utility  of  salt  in  killing  worms,  grubs,  SiC.  A  per- 
son at  York,  England,  having  in  one  part  of  his 
garden  very  rich  ground  of  about  11  square  yards, 
on  which  he  could  never  raise  anything  —  it  was 
sure  to  be  destroyed  by  worms  and  snails.  By  way 
of  e.^periment  he  sowed  about  three  quarts  of  salt, 
and  plowed  it  in,  after  which  there  was  no  further 
difficulty;  it  produced  satisfactorily  and  luxuriantly. 

My  wife,  who  is  partial  to  a  flower  garden,  says 
when  she  wished  to  preserve  any  particular  flower 
from  snails,  (which  abound  in  English  gardens,')  she 
would  enrich  it  with  salt.  The  snails  would  come 
to  the  margin  of  the  salt  and  turn  away,  which  she 
discovered  by  the  slimy  path  they  make. 

Further,  if  you  put  a  few  grains  of  salt  on  a  leech 
that  has  been  extracting  blood,  it  will  instantly  vomit 
it  out;  a  great  many  die,  and  those  that  survive  lin- 
ger along,  and  never  appear  to  regain  their  health; 
while  those  that  have  the  blood  squeezed  out  of  them 
with  the  finger  and  thumb,  soon  (with  care)  become 
healthy  and  fit  for  use  again.  John  Park.  Gates, 
Monror,  Co.,  J\'.  Y.,  1849. 

A    BIT    or    PRACTICAL    FARMING. 

P.  T.  Barnum,  ot  Museum  notoriety,  has  a  country 
seat  at  Bridgeport,  Conn.  He  has  given  some  atten- 
tion to  farming  and  gardening,  of  late,  and  was  elected 
President  of  the  Fairfield  Co.  Agricultural  Society. 
We  give  his  experience  in  farming  in  his  own 
words : 

Stlting  Potatoes.— '-In  the  fall  of  1848,"  said 
he,  "  my  head  gardener  reported  that  I  had  80  bush- 
els of  potatoes  to  spare.  So,  of  course,  I  directed 
them  sold.  They  brought  67  cents  a  bushel.  But, 
like  most  all  small  farmers,  he  sold  the  largest,  and 
loft  us  nothing  but  'small  potatoes'  to  eat  at  home. 
But  the  worst  is  to  come.  In  March,  we  had  not 
even  a  dish  of  small  potatoes.  So  we  bought  more 
than,  we  sold,  and  paid  $1,'25  a  bushel  at  that!  My 
experience,  therefore,  is,  that  a  farmer  had  better 
ascertain  first  how  much  he  wants  for  his  own  con- 
sumption, before  he  sends  his  produce  to  a  cheap 
market." 

Trimming  Fruit  Trees  by  an  Amateur. — Another 
of  Mr.  Barnum's  experiments  was  in  the  horticul- 
tural line,  and  was  related  by  him  with  such  inimical 
good  humor,  thft  his  large  audience  was  nearly  con- 
vulsed with  laughter.  "  Having  been  elected  Pres- 
ident of  the  Fairfield  County  Agricultural  Society," 
continued  he,  "  I  felt  the  importance  of  my  having 
a  little  practical  experience  as  a  farmer.     Having 


reed  a  little  about  pruning,  and  watched  my  gardener 
awhile,  I  armed  myself  with  a  keen  carving  knife 
and  set  to  work  on  my  own  hook.  My  first  essay 
was  upon  a  lot  of  young  cherry  trees.  Half  an  hour, 
and  my  sharp  knife  gave  them  quite  a  symmetrical 
appearance,  and  removed  all  redundant  limbs  and 
sap-absorbing  sprouts  and  suckers;  and  I  prided  my- 
self somewhat  upon  this  first  effort  as  a  pruner,  and, 
of  course,  expected  suitable  commendation  from  my 
gardener  for  the  labor  I  had  saved  him.  Judge  my 
astonishment,  then,  as  he  approached  with  a  rueful 
countenance,  and  expression  of  'Well,  sir,  you've 
done  it  nowil'  '  Why,  yes,  I  fancy  I  have.  How  do 
you  like  my  work?'  said  I.  'Like  it!  W/iy,  sir, 
you  have  cutoff  all  the  grafts!!'  This  was  a  sad 
blow  to  my  farming  aspirations.  But  as  I  never  des- 
pair, I  shall  continue  to  go  ahead  with  imprOTemcnt.s, 
but  shall  be  a  little  cautious  how  I  use  the  pruning 
knife,  until  I  learn  to  know  a  sprout  from  a  graft. 
"  I  hope  the  relation  of  my  experience  as  a-  far- 
mer won't  deter  many  others  from  seeking  the  same 
employment;  for  if  they  are  capable  of  using  the 
pruning  knife  at  all,  I  think  they  are  capable  of 
learning  to  distinguish,  perhaps,  at  less  cost  than  I 
did,  the  useful  from  the  useless,  and  if  they  did  not, 
perhaps  a  little  sprouting,  a  la  mode  our  young  day.^, 
might  help  to  improve  their  education." 

Hu.iiiN  Progres.s. — Every  iiidividua!,  commuiily  and 
nation,  must  be  interested  in  the  moral,  political  and  physi- 
cal progress  of  humanity.  It  is  a  stock  concern,  in  wliirh 
we  oil  have  some  share.  We  have  not,  however,  the  slight- 
est intention  of  giving  eur  readers  on  this  Thanksgiving 
morniTig  a  moral  essaj  on  the  law  of  human  progres.s:  but 
by  way  of  adding  a  /act,  not  perhaps  generally  known,  for 
which  the  lovcrsof  long  life  and  the  blessings  thereof  may 
be  thankful,  (JB  extract  from  an  oration  delivered  by  Cha's. 
Sumner,  Esq..  nf  .Boston,  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Sorie- 
ty  of  Union  Colrcge,  some  lime  since,  the  following  tabic, 
showing  the  dimillution  of  mortality  in  several  countries  of 
Europe  and  m  the  largest  cities  thereof: 

Deaths  in  England in  1690.  1  in  33 ia  1848,  1  in  47 

France in  1775;  1  in  25>i.  .  .in  1848,  1  in  43 

"        Germany in  1788,  1  in  3:i in  18-18.  1  in  40 

Sweden in  1760.  1  in  34 in  184«,  1  in  41 

"        Roman  States in  1767.  1  in  21^.  .  .in  1829.  1  in  28 

"        London in  1690.  1  in  24 in  1844.  1  in  44 

Paris in  1650.  1  in  25 in  1820,  1  in  32 

"         Berlin in  1755,  1  in  28 in  1824.1  in  34 

Vienna in  1650,  1  in  20 in  1829.  1  in  28 

Rome in  1770.  1  in  21 in  1828.  1  in  31 

"         Geneva in  1660,  1  in  18 in  1821,  1  in  40 

Although  w"e  have  no  statistics  like  the  above  in  relation 
to  our  own  country,  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  we  should  com- 
pare favorably  witii  any  European  nation,  as  we  have  not 
been  behind  any,  but  have  rather  led  them,  in  all  that  tends 
to  the  advancement  and  progress  of  a  great  people  —  m  all 
that  elevates  and  ennobles  humanity,  and  as  a  necessary 
conseqitence  tends  to  lengthen  out  the  period  of  man's  brief 
sojourn  here.  A  little  more  attention  to  the  laws  of  health 
—  laws  written  in  the  constitution  of  every  man  —  will  ac- 
complisii  much  in  the  physical  department  of  himian  pro- 
gress. Two-thirds  of  the  sickness  which  afflicts  mankind,  in 
a  thousand  difierent  forms,  might  be  warded  oil'  by  proper 
attention  to  vigorous  and  systematic  exercise,  more  plain 
and  simple  diet,  regular  hours  of  recreation  and  sleep. — Arg. 
We  are  glad  to  see  so  influential  a  paper  as  the 
Albany  Argus  calling  public  attention  to  the  fact 
that,  "two-thirds  of  the  sickness  which  afflicts  man- 
kind" may  be  prevented.  The  importance  of  this 
truth  can  hardly  be  over-estimated.  Evil  habits, 
such  as  the  excessive  use  of  tobacco  and  other  poison- 
ous substances,  fashions  in  matters  of  dress,  wet  feet, 
and  exposure  to  miasmatic  climates,  bring  thousands 
and  millions  of  our  race  to  premature  graves.  The 
time  approaches  when  the  laws  of  health  will  be  both 
studied  and  obeyed  as  they  deserve. 
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SEYMOITE    &    MORGAN'S    IMPROVED    REAPma    MACHINE 


As  our  cduntry  improves  and  our  population  becomes 
more  liop.se  —  as  our  forests  disappear  before  the 
v.oridraan's  axe  and  the  boundless  prairies  beconjc 
covered  wit!)  the  golden  grain —  as  our  home  con- 
sumption increases  and  the  nations  of  Europe  look  to 
us  for  bread,  Rbapi.ng  Machines  will  become  abso- 
h;!oly  norcssary  to  secure  nur  crops,  especially  in  the 
Great  We^t.  Hundreds  of  acres  everv  season  m 
1  hat  section,  are  either  materially  injured  or  entirely 
l'.;st  for  want  of  the  proper  facilities  for  harvesting. 
A  machine  that  can  do  this  work  well  will  be  of  the 
greate.- 1  public  benefit,  as  it  will  not  only  enable  the 
farmer  tn  secure  his  grain,  at  just  the  right  time,  and 
ai.-o  be  a  great  saving  of  expense,  but  it  will  also 
enable  him  to  do  by  horses,  oxen,  or  even  steam,  that 
which  has  hitherto  been  done  by  a  most  severe  des- 
cription of  manual  labor,  rendered  doubly  oppressive 
by  the  season  of  the  year  in  which  it  must  necessa- 
rily be  perfcrmed. 

Reaping  Machines  have  been  used  in  England,  to 
some  extent,  since  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century.  The  mildness  and  moisture  of  the  climate, 
however,  making  the  ripening  process  slow,  and  the 
harvest  comparatively  lengthy,  and  the  cheapness  of 
labor,  obviates,  to  some  extent,  the  necessity  which 
exists  in  this  country.  In  1821  a  Reaping  Machine 
was  invented  by  Jeuemiah  Bailey,  of  Chester 
County.  We  believe  this  machine  answered  the 
purpose  tolerably  well,  and  was  used  to  some  extent. 
A  machine  was  invented  and  built  in  this  city  some 
ton  or  twelve  years  ago,  by  a  Mr.  Moore,  that  was 
dcsignc  I  to  cut  the  grain  and  thresh  it  in  the  field. 
These  machines  have  been  improved,  and  are  now 
manufactured  and  used  at  the  West.  The  Reaping 
Machines  most  generally  used  of  late  years,  is 
McCormklc's  Virginia  Reaper,  and  Husset/s  Reaper, 
both  of  which  have  been  figured  and  described  in 
previous  volumes  of  this  paper.  Messrs.  Sf.tmoiir  &. 
Morgan,  however,  think  their  machine  an  improve- 
ment, and  superior  to  either.  We  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  witness  it  in  operation,  but  those  who 
have  seen  it  work,  pronounce  it  superior  to  any 
other  in  use:  cutting  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  acre's 
a  day  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  even  among  wet 
and  lodged  wheat,  never  choking,  though  the  grass 
be  ever  so  abundant,  and  that  it  leaves  the  grain  in 
a  good  condition  for  binding.  We  shall  make  it  our 
business  to  see  this  machine  at  work,  and  shall  then 


speak  definitely  of  its  merits;  in  the  m  antirae  we 
refer  all  interested  to  the  advertisement  of  Messrs. 
Sevmour  Si  Morgan,  and  the  certificates  accompa- 
nying, in  the  present  number.  \ 


CARE  OF  STOQET. 

Editors    or   the  Farmer: — In   addition  to   warm 
stables  or  sheds  for  cattte,  such  as  are  tied   at  ail, 
should  he  fastened  securely  by  the  neck  or  head. —    ^1 
Many  R  one  has  lost  a  valuable  cov.-  bv    injurie.s   re- 
ceived by  loose  sf^ars,  oxen  or  other  cows   attacking     ]» 
them  in  a  savage  manner,  wlion  there  was  bo   possi-    y. ' 
bility  of  escape.     Horses  too  are    frequently    injured     .'' 
by  kicks  by  getting  loose  in  stables;  or  by   standing 
too  closely  together. 

'  Great  care  should  be  taken  in  fitting  up  stables  to 
have  the  floor  sound  and  strong;  the  pianger  and 
stantions  in  the  right  places;  and  the  animals  kept 
clean  and  dry  by  some  pmper  bedding  and  the  fre- 
quent removal  of  air  droppings.  Warm  stables,  well 
ventilated  and  cut  feed  will  enable  one  to  winter 
stock  with  the  least  expense,  and  in  a  thriving  condi- 
tion. Not  only  should  their  food  be  given  to  them 
regularly  and  indue  quantity,  but  their  water  and  salt 
should  be  offered  with  eoual  uniformity  as:  to  times 
and  seasons.  System  and  order  are  indispensable  fn 
the  stock  grower  and  dairyman.  The  best  way  to 
salt  cattle  in  wirifer  is  to  feed  them  brined  straw  corn 
fodder  or  hsy  twic?  a  week.  In  this  way  a  little  salt 
can  be  kept  constantly  in  the  systems  of  domestic 
animals  and  greatly  promote  their  health  and  im- 
provement. Avoid  driving  or  sending  stock  a  great 
distance  to  water  in  winter.  They  are  a])t  to  suflcr 
much  from  thirst:  and  to  drink  to  excess  when  thev 
do  reach  the  spring,  well  or  creek. 

Green  feed  such  as  turneps,  carrots,  pumpkins,  po- 
tatoes and  the  like,  is  extremely  useful  to  mix  with 
the  dry  forage  of  th.;  farm  in  winter.  There  is  room 
for  great  improvement  in  wintering  and  fattening 
sheep,  swine  and  neat  cattle.  Much  may  be  gained 
by  providing  suitable  food  the  season  previous, 
and  having  it  well  protected  from  frost.  In  addition 
to  this,  warm  pens  and  comfortable  stribles  are  indis- 
()ensable  to  economy  in  savi/ig  living  flesh  from 
waste,  and  making  new  on  the  carcasses  of  domestic  t', 
animals.     Owtario.  - ' 
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ARNOLD'S  PATENT  SASH  LOOK. 

"  Sands  make  the  mountain" — our  lives  are  made  up 
of  trifles.  Those  matters  which  afflict  us  the  most 
sorely,  and  giv^  us  the  greatest  inconvenience  and 
trouble  in  passing  tbrougli  the  wdl'ld  are  generally 
but  trifles.  The  flood  may  come  and  destroy  the 
farmer's  crops;  but  it  is  gone,  and  he  repairs  the 
injury  —  its  effects  upon  both  temper  and  fortune  are 
soon  forgotten.  The  dripping  of  the  rain  through  a 
decayed  or  broken  shingle,  (which  half  an  hour's  labor 
might  remedy,)  causes  more  annoyance,  more  damage 
to  the  liouse  and  the  temper  of  its  inmates  tlian  the 
flood.  A  man  may  lose  half  his  fortune,  and  bear 
it  like  a  philosopher, — but  what  has  philosopKy  to 
do  with  hammering  one's  fingers  or  breaking  a  light 
or  two  of  glass  in  attempting  to  make  a  rusty  nail 
support  or  fasten  a  window  sash,  or  in  having  a 
favorite  book  spoiled  in  the  same  work. 


fc 


The  engraving  given  in  this  article  represents  a 
Window  Fastener,  invented  by  Wsi.  E.  Arnold,  of 
this  city,  which  either  fastens  the  window  down,  or 
secures  it  in  any  position.  We  take  the  following  from 
the  New-York  Scientific  American:  "Of  all  the 
various  kinds  of  fasteners  now  in  use,  some  of  which 
are  exceedingly  ingenious,  we  know  of  none  whicli 
recommends  itself  more  thoroughly  by  its  simplicity 
than  this.  The  Lock  consists  simply  of  a  bolt  of 
iron  or  brass  B  &  C  with  a  sheet  iron  box  A,  the  lat- 
ter being  morticed  into  the  sash,  leaving  but  a  small 
part  of  the  bolt  B,  perhaps  three-fourths  of  an  inch, 
projecting,  by  which  it  is  moved.  About  this  lock  or 
fastener,  there  is  no  complicated  machinery,  no  spring 
or  screws,  and  a  bolt  being  moved  by  its  weight, 
forms  a  complete  lock  for  the  window.  When  once 
in  the  window  they  will  last  until  the  material  of 
which  it  is  composed  wears  out.  The  great  fault 
with  many  other  fasteners,  is  their  liability  to  get  out 
of  order.  Not  so  with  the  one  represented  above,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  there  is  no  machinery  to  re- 
quire fixing  or  springs  to  be  renewed.  Those  who 
know  any  thing  of  the  perplexity  of  a  bad  fastener, 
will  appreciate  any  invention  which  promises  an 
improvement." 

The  Lock  is  designed  to  be  put  square  through  the 
left  hand  style  of  the  upper  and  lower  sash,  about 
half  way  of  its  thickness,  leaving  the  handles  of  the 
bolt  a  little  more  than  the  eighth  of  an  inch  from  the 
inside  of  the  glass.  To  save  the  trouble  of  morticing 
entifely  through,  bore  with  a  half-inch  auger  bit  until 
the  point  pricks  through,  leaving  about  one-quarter 
of  an  inch  to  mortice,  which  should  be  of  sufficient 
width  and  thickness  to  drive  the  Lock  through  from 
the  inside  and  let  the  bolt  work  free.  A  suitable 
number  of  mortices  should  be  made  in  the  window 
frame  to  receive  the  end  of  the  bolt.  All  but  the 
upper  ones  and  the  lower  one  for  the  lower  sash, 
should  slant  up  about  one  and  a  quarter  inches.  The 
iron  stops  should  all  be  driven  square  into  the  frame, 
except  the  lower  one  for  the  lower  sash,  which  should 
correspond  with  the  shape  of  the  end  of  the  bolt  to 
hold  it  dowii.  We  think  we  can  corroborate  all  that 
is  said  in  the  above  extract  in  favor  of  this  fastener. 
We  know  of  hundreds  in  use  in  this  city,  and  we 
believe  they  give  in  every  case  entire  satisfaction. 


Value  of  Annealed  WiBKf  or  Fences.  —  Inaconveraa- 
tion  wilh  Mr.  Grant,  of  fanning-mill  notoriety,  he  remarked 
that  annealed  wire  never  rusts.  !le  stated  that  he  had  now 
a  wire  screen  to  a  cellar  window, which  has  been  very  much 
eupcsed,  on  the  north  side  of  the  house,  for  thirteen  years, 
and  until  the  chestnut  frame  is  quite  rotten,  while  the  wire, 
although  of  No.  6,  and  never  painted,  is  sound  and  good. — 
He  remarks  the  same  fact  in  regard  to  wire  used  for  fanning 
mill  seivea.  We  also  have  some  experience  to  the  same  point. 

In  putting  up  some  wire  around  a  poultry  yard,  to  prevent 
the  fowls  from  flying  over  the  pickets,  (which,  by  the  by, 
were  only  4J  feet  high,  with  two  wires  above,  and  answered 
a  good  purpose,)  we  used  bright  wire.  This  rusted  oft",  and 
failed  entirely  in  one  season.  We  then  used  annealed  wire, 
which  although  much  finer,  is  still  sound  ond  good,  after 
three  years'  use. 

Mr.  Grant's  opinion,  corroborated  by  our  own  experience, 
is  that  aruiealed  wire  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  does  not 
rust,  at  least  not  enough  to  destroy  it,  and  that  it  is  a  better 
preventive  than  galvanizing,  or  any  other  process. 

This  important  fact  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  all  who 
are  intending  to  build  wire  fence. — American  Airrinillurht. 


If  wire  can  easily  be  preserved  for  an  indefinite 
and  very  long  time  from  all  damage  by  rust,  by  sim- 
ply annealing,  it  will  soon  come  into  general  use  as  a 
fencing  material.  With  read  cedar,  locust  or  stone 
posts,  a  fence  might  be  made  at  once  straight,  beau- 
tiful, lasting  and  economical.  In  many  sections,  both 
rails  and  boards  are  scarce  and  high,  and  stone  for 
walls  not  to  be  had.  In  such  places,  wire,  perhaps 
with  the  aid  of  a  ditcli  and  bank  of  earth,  may  be 
resorted  to  with  advantage.  If  one  desires  to  com- 
bine ornament  with  utility,  he  can  plant  a  row  of 
trees  100  feet  apart  along  the  line  where  the  fence  is 
needed,  attach  the  wire  to  ihem;  having  a  few  firm 
stakes  between  the  trees  to  give  strength  to  the  fence, 
or  the  trees  may  stand  nearer  to  each  other.  In  most 
parts  cedar  grow  well,  ?nd  a  few  of  their  ever-green 
cone  tops,  interspersed  wilh  deciduous  trees,  will  add 
much  to  the  beauty  of  a  fine  farm.  Even  fruit  trees 
miglit  serve  as  supports  to  wires  if  desired. 

Extraordinary  Invkntio.v. — .\Mr.  Appold  has  invented 
a  remarkable  machine,  called  the  "  Centrifugal  Pump."  for 
draining  marshes,  &c..  and  a  most  ingenious  aiTair  it  is. — 
You  have  heard  of  the  turbine  —  a  small  bo»water-wheel, 
possessing  extraordinary  capabiliti.'s  for  work.  Well,  Mr. 
.-Vppold's  model  contains  shch  a  wheel  made  of  tin,  a  little 
tliicker,  but  no  larger  than  a  half-penny.  This  is  fitted  at 
the  bottom  of  a  square  tube  dipping  into  a  small  cistern  con- 
taining water,  which  may  represent  a  lake,  &.c.  The  little 
wheel,  being  made  to  rotate  with  great  velocity,  throwing 
up  water  rapidly  into  the  tubes  above  itself,  until  it  over- 
flows in  a  continuous  stream  at  the  lop,  and  the  volume  of 
the  stream  is  such  as  to  deliver  eight  gallons  per  minute: 
and,  on  aplying  a  nozzle,  the  stream  is  driven  to  a  distance 
of  twenty  feet.  This,  you  will  say,  is  a  marvelous  effect 
from  so  apparenetly  insignificant  a  cause,  but  a  wheel,  about 
fifteen  inches  in  diameter,  exhibited  at  the  same  time,  will 
delive  1,800  gallons  per  minute;  it  requires  to  be  worked  by 
an  engine  of  four  horse  power.  Mr.  Appold  has  lately  pro- 
posed to  the  Dutch  Government  to  fix  a  similar  wheel  on 
the  Haarlem-Sea,  now  in  progress  of  being  drained  by  forty 
pumps,  driven  by  steam. 

A  centrifugal  pump  of  forty  feet  in  diameter  would  tlo 
more  work  than  oil  the  others  put  together,  and  would 
debver —  so  the  inventcr  assorts  — 1,. 500, 000  gallons  per  min- 
ute. With  such  power  ;it  command,  one  would  think  we 
ought  never  more  to  hear  of  ships  foundering  at  sea;  and  the 
emptying  and  reclaiming  of  the  Zuydcr  Zee  resolves  itself 
into  a  possibility. — Foreign  Journal. 

The  above  "extraordinary  invention"  is  not  so 
e.xtraordinary  as  the  writer  supposes.  If  we  had 
Commissioner  Eubank's  able  work  on  Hydraulics  at 
hand  it  would  probably  inform  us  about  the  time 
when  the  kind  of  wheel  spoken  of  was  invented  and 
first  used.  We  have  seen  them  in  use  in  Georgia 
and  elsewhere  with  success,  and  did  not  regard  them 
as  showing  any  new  principle  or  fact. 


0ULTI7ATI0N    OF    THE    SWEET    POTATO   IN   N.  Y 

The  following  remarks  on  the  Cultivation  of  the 
Sweet  Potato,  is  given  in  a  letter  from  S.  S.  RmoKR, 
of  Maria  Forge,  Alabama,  to  B.  P.  .Tohnso.n,  iSecro- 
tary  of  the  New  York  State  Ag.  Society,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Transactions  lor  1848: 

"  I  have  been  asked  by  some  of  the  members  of 
your  Society,  my  opinion  about  the  practicability  of 
cultivating  the  sweet  potato  in  this  State,  and  the 
best  mode  of  cultivating  them.  [  have  no  doubt  of 
your  being  able  to  raise  sweet  potatoes  in  this  cliniate 
if  properly  managed,  as  I  have  known  them  grow  to 
a  very  large  size  in  Alabama  in  three  months;  and 
you  have  three  months  of  quite  as  warm  weatlier 
here,  generally,  as  we  have  in  Alabama,  (viz.,)  June, 
July,  and  August.  I  will  give  you  a  brief  statement 
of  my  experience  in  cultivating  the  sweot  potato. 
When  I  went  to  Alabama,  six  years  ago,  I  knew 
|i'  nothing  about  the  method  that  it  was  best  to  pursue, 
I't  and  had  to  depend  on  the  experience  and  instruction 
K     of  my  neighbors.     I  pursued  their  plan  until  I  found 

i'jj,  a  better.  The  best  mode  that  T  have  found  is  the 
(^  following:  First  prepare  a  bed  for  laying  down  your 
i.J  seed  potatoes  to  pro  luce  slips  for  planUng,  by  dig- 
m  ging  up  a  bed,  say  three  feet  wide  and  ten  feet  Tn 
1^  length,  longer  or  shorter,  according  to  the  quantity 
of  potatoes  you  have;  throw  the  earth  out  of  this 
bed  to  the  depth  of  one  foot,  and  fill  in  manure  from 
the  horse  stable  sufficient  to  make  a  good  hot  bed. 
It  should  be  raised  some  ten  or  twelve  inches  above 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  the  top  of  the  bed 
should  be  sand  and  loam.  Place  your  potatoes  in 
rows  about  six  inches  apart  across  the  bed,  and  cover 
them  to  the  depth  of  tv.o  or  three  inches;  the  manure 
should  be  kept  moist  to  create  heat,  to  foward  the 
growth  of  the  slips  as  fast  as  possible.  As  soon  as 
the  slips  are  five  or  six  inches  high  they  are  ready 
for  planting. 

Your  ground  for  planting  should  be  a  light  soil  of 
sand  and  loam,  where  it  can  be  had,  but  good  clay 
will  produce  very  good  potatoes  sometimes.  The 
ground  should  be  plowed  very  deep,  and  thrown  up 
in  ridges  or  hills,  such  as  Irish  potato  hills  after  they 
have  been  hoed.  The  ground  should  be  ridged  or 
hilled  immediately  before  planting,  so  as  to  be  moist, 
as  this  is  a  very  important  matter  to  the  growth  of 
the  slips  when  first  planted.  It  is  best  to  choose  a 
time  for  planting  when  there  is  a  little  rain  and  cloudy 
weather,  but  thoy  may  be  planted  in  dry  weather  if 
they  are  watered  for  two  or  three  evenings,  and  do 
well.  When  you  draw  slips  from  the  bed  you  should 
place  your  hand  over  the  potato,  to  keep  it  from  coming 
out  of  the  ground,  and  take  hold  of  the  slips  with  the 
other,  catching  them  as  close  to  the  potato  ag  possi- 
ble, and  pidl  them  off.  You  can  pull  all  that  have 
full  sized  leaves,  and  in  eight  or  ten  days  your  bed 
will  yield  another  crop.  Plant  one  slip  in  a  place: 
if  in  ridges  put  them  about  eiffht  inches  apart.— 
When  you  get  done  planting  throw  the  earth  from 
each  side  of  the  ridge  with  a  plow  or  hoe.  that  the 
sun  may  warm  the  middle  of  the  ridge.  As  soon  as 
your  vines  get  fully  rooted  and  are  ready  to  com- 
mence running,  throw  tlie  earth  back,  and  after  the 
vines  begin  to  spread,  hoe  out  all  the  weeds,  and  draw 
the  earth  up  well  around  the  vines,  but  bo  careful 
that  there  is  no  earth  allowed  to  go  on  them,  as  they 
will  take  root  wherever  thov  are  covered,  and  produce 
a  bunch  of  small,  stringy  potatoes.  I  was  told  to 
cover  a  part  of  the  vines,  and  after  following  the 


direction  and  the  ej^tom  of  the  countrv  one  or  two 
years,  I  abandoned  it,  and  I  soon  found  that  I  had  a 
much  better  crop.  Although  I  had  not  as  many  in 
number  as  when  I  had  the  vines  loafled  witli  little 
stringy  potatoes,  my  potatoes  in  the  hill  were  all 
large  and  fine,  and  the  aggregate  crop  much  larger." 

ARSENIC    FOR    THE    WIRE-W0RJ4. 

Messrs.  Editors:  — Arsenic,  although  a  very  dan 
gerous  article,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  mir^ht  be 
used  in  destroying  the  wire-worm,  which  is  destruc- 
tive to  wheat.  In  reading  an  English  paper,  I 
observed  a  statement  that  certain  gaine-keei;crs  fonud 
numbers  of  pheasants  and  patridges  dead,  and  to 
ascertain  the  cause,  their  stomachs  were  anahv.ed 
and  iuund  to  contain  arsenic.  This  thev  had  'pro- 
cured from  the  seed  wheat  they  had  picked  out  of  the 
and,  which  had  been  soaked  in  arsenic  and  water. 
Would  not  such  a  hint  be  useful  to  our  farmers  when 
they  plant  corn?  I  should  strongly  recommend  it, 
and  alter  planting  is  finished,  sow  broad-cast  a  ppck 
I  his  would  save  the  crows  the  trouble  of  scratchi:ig 
It  up,  which  no  farmer  would  object  to. 

Should  anyone  be  induced  to  mix  arsenic  with 
salt,  which  I  believe  would  completely  clear  the  land 
ot  wire-worms,  grubs,  and  all  other  insects,  the  man 
who  sows  it  should  do  so  with  gloves  on,  as  he  mi.rht 
suffer  if  he  did  not  take  this  precaution.  The  nn-rV- 
nails  show  the  effects  first.  If  it  is  mixed  Oii^he 
barn  floor,  it  should  be  washed  clean,  for  if  horses  or 
cattle  should  lick  the  floor  it  might  prove  fatal.— 
1  he  gloves  and  all   connected  with  tuis   mi.xtur-  it 

would  be  safest  to  bura.     Joh.n  Park Gatfg,  ]'>-h 

month,  IS49.  ' 

Reiiarks.— Arsenic  on  land  would  undoubt- 
edly prove  destructive  to  both  birds  and  insect^  But 
we  fear  frightful  accidents  from  carelessness  would 
follow  Its  general  use.  We  are  not  surprised  that 
English  larmors  should  use  arsenic,  and  we  opine 
they  ieel  no  regret  at  the  death  of  tlie  patrid<ros  and 
pheasants.  We  have  seen  large  fields  of  wheat 
two-thirds  destroyed  by  the  game.  They  are  the 
curse  of  the  farmers  in  many  parts. 


I 


Guano.— Does  guano  afford  a  permanent  improve- 
ment to  the  soil,  or  does  it  act  on  the  first  crop,  and 
then  leave  the  land  as  poor,  or  piwrer,  tlian  it  was 
before?  This  is  a  question  so  often  asked,  we  will 
once  more  answer,  that  this  is  like  all  other  stimv- 
Umts,  whether  applied  to  man  or  the  soil,  unless  f>!m- 
ished  with  some  other  fooil,  the  effect  will  not  be 
permanent.  But  give  the  land  a  small  coat  of  marl, 
manure,  or  green  crops,  for  the  guano  to  work  u;.on, 
and  then  it  will  be  found  that  the  effect  will  bo' not 
only  boneficial  to  the  first  crop,  but  several  succeed- 
ing ones.  None  but  the  genuine  Peruvian  guano 
can  be  depended  upon.  '■  Manufactured  guano,"  in 
many  cases,  is  nearly  worthless.  The  Maryland 
Farmers,  the  past  year,  have  tried  various  experi- 
ments 111  planting  potatoes  with  guano,  and  find  that 
when  It  IS  put  on  top  of  the  hill  or  drill,  and  slln-hlly 
covered  with  earth  the  yield  is  much  greater Ihah 
when  placed  at  the  bo/tom  of  the  hill 

A  remarkable  specimen  of  Indian  corn  is  to  be 
seen  in  Baltimore.  The  stalks  are  about  eleven  feet 
in  height,  and  on  the  four  exhibited  there  are  18e"3, 
large  and  well  filled. 


COCHIN-CHINA     FOWLS. 


.      DOMESTIC   FOWLS. 

Few  realize  the  importance  of  the  Domestic  Fowl. 
The  poultry  business  has  generally  been  considered 
too  insignilicant  to  claim  the  attention  of  the  farmer, 
and  hence  this  department  has  usually  been  con- 
signed to  the  care  of  the  younger  members  of  the 
family.  Yet  no  domestic  animal  pays  a  better  profit 
on  its  care  and  keep  than  the  dunghill  fowl,  when 
its  keep  and  care  are  what  they  should  be.  The  im- 
provement of  this  species  of  bird-s  is  beginning  to  ex- 
cite considerable  interest,  particularly  in  the  vicinity 
of  Boston,  where  new  notions  and  "  Fowl  Coneeii- 
iions'  are  hatched  with  the  shortest  possible  incuba- 
tion. The  late  Convention  at  that  place  of  the  Fowl- 
Breeders  of  Boston  and  vicinity,  has  brought  out 
some  facts  showing  the  importance  of  the  business. 
The  sales  in  Boston  for  the  year  1848  was  over  a 
million  of  dollars.  The  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  eggs 
for  the  same  year  was  little  short  of  a  million  of 
dollars.  The  value  of  poultry  in  the  State  of  New 
York  in  1840,  as  shown  by  the  agricultural  statistics, 
was  two  million  thn  e  hundred  and  seventy-three  thou- 
sand and  twenty-nine  dnllurs!  which  was  more  than 
tlie  value  of  the  swine,  and  nearly  five  times  the 
value  of  its  horses  and  mules. 

The  Boston  papers  represent  this  Convention  as 
being  one  of  the  most  interesting  that  ever  assem- 
bledlu  MassachiiFetts.  In  the  collection,  which  was 
very  large,  we  notice  the  Cochin-China,  Poland, 
Dorkings,  Bantams,  Java^  and  Gold  and  Silver 
Pheasants.  The  Cochin-Cliinas,  figured  at  the  head 
of  this  article,  were  the  most  coveted,  and  prices  were 
given  for  pairs  of  this  description  ranging  from  !i^9 
to  $18. 

We  copy  the  following  description  of  this  breed 
from  Bement's  book,  taken  originally  from  a  London 
paper:  ""These  extraordinary  birds  are  of  gigantic 
size,  and  in  their  proportions  very  nearly  allied  to 
the  family  of  bustards,  to  which,  in  all  probability, 
thev  are  proximately  related— in  fact,  they  have  al- 
rcad  acquired  the  name  of  '  Ostrich  Fowl.'     In  gen- 


eral color  they  are  of  rich  glossy  brown;  tail  black, 
and  in  the  breast  a  horse-shoe  marking  black;  the 
comb  double.  Two  characters  appear  to  be  pe- 
culiar to  them  —  one,  the  arrangement  of  the  feath- 
ers on  the  back  of  the  cock's  neck,  which  are  turned 
upwards;  and  the  other,  the  form  of  the  wing,  which 
is  jointed  to  fold  together,  so  that,  on  occasion,  the 
bird  may  double  up  its  posterior  half  and  bring  it 
forward  between  the  anterior  half  and  body.  The 
eggs  are  of  a  deep  mahogany  color,  and  of  a  deli- 
cious flavor.  These  birds  are  very  healthy,  quite 
attached  to  home,  and  in  every  respect  suitable  to 
the  English  climate." 

The  Poland  Fowls  have  always  been  favorites  of 
ours.  Their  shining  black  color  contrasted  with  their 
clean  white  crest  give  them  a  beautiful  appearance. 
They  lay  more  eggs  than  any  other  variety,  and  are 
the  least  inclined  to  set.  They  have  not  improperly 
been  termed  "everlasting  layers."  We  always 
found  it  necessary  to  keep  other  hens  to  hatch  their 
egss.  The  following  is  Brment's  description: — 
"  The  Poland  Fowls,  as  they  are  generally  called, 
were,  according  to  English  authors,  said  to  be  import- 
ed from  Holland.  Their  color  is  a  shining  black, 
with  a  white  top-knot  of  feathers  on  the  heads  of 
both  cock  and  hen.  The  head  is  flat  and  surmounted 
by  a  fleshy  protuberance,  out  of  which  springs  the 
ci-own  of  feathers  or  top-knot,  white  or  blacl^  with 
the  fleshy  King  David's  crown,  consisting  of  four  or 
five  spikes.  They  are  not  so  thickly  covered  with 
feathers  as  some  other  breeds,  and  still  less  so  with 
down.  The  true  breed  is  rather  above  the  middling 
size:  their  form  is  plump  and  deep,  and  the  legs  of 
the  best  sorts  are  not  too  long,  and  most  have  five 
claws.  The  top-knot  of  upright,  white  feathers, 
covers  so  much  of  the  head  as  almost  to  blind  the 
eyes;  indeed  some  require  clipping,  or  they  vi'ould 
become  an  easy  prey  to  the  hawks.  The  contrast  of 
this  perfectly  white  crest  with  the  black  plumage,  is 
truly  beautiful;  but  the  top-knot  of  the  cock  differs 
from  his  hen,  hers  being  broad  and  erect  feathers, 
while  his  are  narrow  and  hanging  down  in  every  di- 
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BLACK     POLAND     TOP-KNOT     FOWL. 


rection,  but  they  must  be  perfectly  white  and  the 
rest  of  the  plumage  perfectly  black;  broken  colors, 
it  is  said  by  some,  show  across  breed."  J.  H.  Stan- 
ley, of  Le  Roy,  in  this  State,  we  understand,  has  a 
fine  lot  of  this  breed. 

Dr.  Bennett,  of  Plymouth,  Mass.,  remarks  in  the 
Boston  Cultivator:  "The  eggs  of  some  breeds  are 
twice  as  valuable  as  those  of  others  —  for  instance, 
one  egg  of  the  pure  Cochin  China  Fowl,  of  the  Bay- 
lies' importation,  contains  nearly  as  much  nutritious 
matter  as  two  eggs  of  the  Black  Poland  or  Golden 
Pheasant  Fowl,  and  is,  consequently,  much  richer, 
better  flavored  and  more  valuable." 

That  great  difference  exists  in  the  nutriment  of 
eggs,  is  a  fact  well  known;  but  that  this  results  less 
from  breeds  than  the  way  in  which  fowls  are  kept, 
admits  of  hardly  a  doubt.  As  a  cow  cannot  elabo- 
rate rich  milk  from  a  slop  made  of  sawdust  and  wa- 
ter, so  a  hen  is  incapable  of  making  a  highly  nutri- 
tious egg  from  clean  buckwheat  bran  alone.  The 
silliest  of  all  ideas  is  that  which  assumes,  that  a  bird 
can  lay  any  quantity  of  good  eggs  without  a  full  sup- 
ply of  organized  nitrogen,  sulpur  and  phosphorus  in 
its  daily  food,  as  well  as  of  all  the  other  ingredients 
demanded  by  nature  to  form  a  perfect  chicken  in  the 
shell.  Supply  abundantly,  the  proper  material  to 
make  a  genuine  ami  healthy  bird  in  the  aliment  of 
the  parents,  and  rich  eggs  and  plenty  of  them,  may 
reasonably  be  expected.  There  is  much  point  in 
the  following  remarks  of  Dr.  Bennett:  "Chickens 
should  be  fed  on  worms  or  meat-food  if  you  desire 
to  keep  them  healthy,  and  have  them  grow  rap- 
idly; And  the  food  of  fowls  in  general  should  be 
greatly  varied,  especially  if  they  are  not  suffered 
lo  run  at  large,  which,  however,  slinuld  always  be 
done  when  practicable.  The  quality  of  tiie  soil  makes 
a  great  difference  in  the  size  of  fowls.  Rich  ground, 
as  it  contains  more  worms  and  a  greater  variety  of 
such  other  articles  as  fowls  feed  upon  than  poor  land, 
is,  consequently,  much  better  adapted  to  their  na- 
ture, and  produce  much  larger  fowls  under  similar 
circumstances." 

Some  time  since  we  were  at  breakfast  at  the  table  of 
a  gentleman  at  his  residence  in  the  poor  piny  woods 
of  Georgia,  where  linn,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and 
organized  nitrogen  did  not  abound  for  the  production 
of  any  eggs  larger  than  those  of  small  yellow  ants. 


Hen's  eggs  brought  on  the  table  had  the  thinnest  possi- 
ble shells,  containing  the  poorest  possible  albumen  and 
yolk.  A  pig  which  had  lived  four  weeks  and  been 
systematically  starved  before  killing,  could  not  be 
more  dejune  and  innocent  of  all  fatness. 

A  short  lecture  on  the  domestic  manufacture  of 
eggs  and  the  proper  keep  of  fowls,  soon  doubled  the 
supply  of  this  article  of  food  in  that  family.  All 
poultry  about  the  premises  now  have  a  plenty  of  pound- 
ed oyster  shells,  sulpliur-water,  ash-heaps  to  wallow 
in  and  keep  off  vermin,  and  animal  food  of  some 
kind.  In  addition  to  the  latter,  cooked  peas  and  oats, 
or  the  same  fed  raw,  are  given  to  the  birds  to  be 
transformed  into  the  finest  flesh  of  the  duck,  turkey, 
or  chicken.  Nothing  is  more  simple  and  direct  in 
its  natural  progress  than  the  vegetable  and  animal 
transition  by  which  even  night  soil  may  be  conver- 
ted into  fat  turkeys,  or  eggs  worth  from  ten  (o  fif-  . 
teen  cents  a  pound. 

CANADA    THISTLES. 

Dear  Sir:  —  The  Canada  thistle  made  its  appear- 
ance among  us  a  few  years  since,  and  has  increased 
so  fast  that  some  of  us  are  becoming  alarmed  about 
it.  Having  learned  that  it  is  very  common  with 
you,  a  neighbor  of  mine,  and  subscriber  to  your 
paper,  requests  me  to  apply  to  you,  through  the 
columns  of  your  paper,  for  the  best  mode  of  destroy- 
ing it,  or  different  modes  if  there  are  more  than  one 
good  one.  I  have  seen  it  in  many  different  parts  of 
the  coiuitry,  and  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  it 
was  introduced  into  our  country  by  sheep  brought 
from  the  north.  Would  not  a  large  quaiUity  of  lime 
put  on  it,  destroy  the  vitality  of  the  plant  and  roots  ? 
Yours,  fee,  John  Lehman.  —  Hempjietd,  Lan.  Co., 
Pa.,  .Tor.,  1849. 

Remarks. — Salt  is  altogether  better  than  lime  to 
destroy  Canada  thistles,  or  any  other  obnoxious 
plants.  Frequent  mowing,  so  that  no  seed  whatever 
is  permitted  to  mature,  is  all  important  to  prevent 
this  variety  of  thistles  from  spreading.  Deep  and 
frequent  plowing  has  proved  successful  in  many 
instances.  Any  one  who  has  had  experience  in 
subduing  Canada  thistles,  will  oblige  us  by  giving 
an  account  of  the  process  for  the  benefit  of  the  public. 
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In  our  climate  January  weather  seldom  admits  of  tlie 
performance  of  any  considerable  out-door  work  ;  but 
those  who  keep  an  eye  to  the  future  will  find  many 
things  pertaining  to  the  garden  and  orchard,  that 
can  very  well  be  done  under  any  condition  of  the 
w?ather.  How  often  do  we  hear  people  apologise 
for  the  defective  management  of  their  gardens  by 
saying,  I  "  had  no  time  to  attend  to  this  or  that." — 
Their  garden  crops,  fruit  trees,  &c.,  in  their  feeble 
and  stunted  growth,  show  a  great  deficiency  in  their 
supply  of  nutriment  ;  but  there  was  no  manure  pre- 
pared at  leisure  times,  and  when  the  hurry  came 
there  was  enough  to  do  of  greater  necessity.  Here 
are  trees  and  plants  blown  about  by  the  wind,  going 
zig-zag  to  destruction  ;  but  there  are  no  stakes  at 
hand,  and  "there  is  no  time  to  attend  to  it."  Imple- 
ments and  fences  are  out  of  repair,  and  no  time  to  put 
them  in  order.  Novv,  the  coldest  of  our  winter 
months  is  just  the  time  to  think  and  act  upon  these 
matters.  These  are  things  that  people  need  not  be 
told  ;  but  we  find  by  experience  that  a  hint  of  this 
kind  in  season  is  of  great  value. 

Whoever  wishes  to  have  a  fruitful  and  flourishing 
garden  and  orchard,  must  attend  well  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  manures  and  composts.  You  might  as  well 
attempt  to  fatten  an  ox  on  rye  straw  as  to  grow  fine 
fruits,  flowers,  or  vegetables,  without  a  regular  and 
abundant  supply  of  suitable  mSfnures.  How  many 
orchards  are  there  all  over  the  country  that  might  bo 
doubled,  and  even  quadrupled  in  value,  by  a  dressing 
of  manure  ;  and  if  it  be  prepared  at  leisure  times,  its 
application  will  be  an  easy  matter.  Our  purpose,  at 
present,  is  not  to  speak  of  the  kind  or  quality  of 
manure.  We  have  often  heard  it  said  that  "  every- 
thing but  stones  will  make  manure  ;"  and  there  is 
much  truth  in  it.  It  would  be  difficult  to  tell  what 
material  there  is  not  in  our  compost  heaps.  For 
special  purposes  it  may  be  necessary  to  observe  some 
rules  ;  but  for  general  purposes  of  cultivation,  all 
decomposable  materials  may  be  worked  up  into  a 
fertilizing  compound  for  trees  and  plants.  Whatever 
may  be  said  by  chemists  about  the  loss  that  manure 
undergoes  by  fermentation,  we  know  by  actual  expe- 
rience that  it  is  unsafe  to  apply  unfermented  animal 
manure  to  living  growing  plants.  For  the  garden 
and  orcliard  it  should  be  well  decomposed,  so  that 
when  applied  it  might  be  cut  with  a  spade.  The 
materials  should  all  be  collected  and  mixed,  and  fre- 


quently turned  over  during  winter.  If  it  is  a  year 
old  before  using  it  will  be  all  the  better.  The  farmer 
should  have  a  separate  heap  for  his  garden  and  orchard. 

Then,  besides  the  manure  heap,  they  are  many 
articles  that  will  be  wanted  In  spring  and  summer. 
Hot-heds,  for  instance,  for  forwarding  early  vegeta- 
bles ;  frames  for  the  protection  of  tender  or  half- 
hardy  plants  ;  stakes  for  trees,  dahlias,  and  other 
herbaceous  plants  ;  trellises  and  other  designs  for  the 
support  of  climbing  plants  ;  rustic  baskets,  labels, 
ij-c. — all  these  may  be  made  now,  when  nothing  can 
be  done  out  of  doors.  Then  there  are  seeds  to  be 
cleaned  and  prepared,  fruits  to  be  taken  care  of,  iz,c. 

For  reading  and  reflection,  the  great  means  of 
acquiring  that  taste  and  skill  upon  which  all  Horti- 
cultural progress  depends,  the  winter  affords  glorious 
opportunities  tliat  every  one  should  improve  to  IJie 
utmost.  No  branch  of  science  or  industrial  pursuit 
requires  so  much  reading  —  so  much  study  —  as  that 
of  Horticulture.  There  is  at  this  time  an  excellent 
spirit  abroad  in  relation  to  Horticulture.  Its  claims 
upon  tl»e  attention  of  all  classes  of  community  are 
now  very  generally  acknowledged,  and  the  chief  * 
obstacle  to  its  progress  and  successful  practice,  is  the 
ivant  of  knowledge.  Farm  culture,  defective  though 
it'be,  is  yet  greatly  superior  as  a  general  thing,  to 
that  of  the  garden.  The  arts  of  grafting,  budding, 
layering,  inarching,  and  other  means  of  propagating 
trees  and  plants,  that  every  man  who  has  a  garden 
should  be  familiar  with,  are  understood  by  very  few. 
The  seasons  and  modes  of  sowing,  gathering  and 
saving  seeds,  planting,  transplanting,  and  pruning, 
are  all  badly  understood,  and  hardly  \inderstood  at  all 
by  a  large  number  of  persons  whose  lives  are  devoted 
to  cultivation.  So  it  is  with  the  preparation  of  man- 
ures, and  the  texture  and  improvement  of  soils. 

Ignorance  on  these  subjects  would  be  excusable  if 
there  were  no  accessible  remedy.  But  such  is  not 
the  case.  Books  —  and  good  books  —  treating  fully 
on  all  these  points,  are  cheap  and  abundant  ;  and  we 
take  this  occasion  to  suggest  to  those  who  wish  to 
make  their  fruit  and  vegetable  gardens  and  orchards 
profitable  and  creditable, — to  embellish  their  homes 
with  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers,  as  all  homes  should 
be,  in  this  country  particularly,  to  spend  a  portion  of 
the  leisure  winter  days  and  nights  in  culling  from  the 
current  publications  of  the  times  such  information  as 
they  may  feel  themselves  in  need  of,  in  order  that  it 
may  be  carried  into  actual  and  profitable  practice 
during  the  coming  season  of  cultivation. 


Address  delivered  before  the   Norfolk  Ag.  Society,  on  the 

occasion  of  its  first  Annual   Kxliibition  at  Dedhnm,  Mass.. 

September  6,  1819.     By  Hon.  iMarshall  P.  Wilder,  of 

Boston,  President  of  the  Society. 

The  unusual  early  period  at  which  the  publishers 
find  it  necessary  to  issue  the  present  number,  leaves 
room  at  this  moment  merely  to  thank  the  author 
for  his  kindness  in  sending  us  a  copy  of  this  address. 
It  is  an  elegantly  printed  pamphlet  of  36  pages.  The 
subject  of  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  improve- 
ment are  discussed  with  an  ability  and  elegance  of 
style  rarely  met  with  in  such  productions.  The  dig- 
nity and  importance  of  agriculture — the  application 
of  science  to  farming — the  importance  and  quality  of 
manures — the  arts  of  cultivation — and  agricultural 
education  are  treated  in  a  masterly  manner.  The 
author  makes  a  general  survey  of  our  country,  east 
and  west — its  wants  and  capabilities^and  goes  for 
New  England  against  the  world. 
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THE    MAGNOLIAS. 


Among  the  vast  number  of  families  of  noble  and 
beautiful  trees  with  which  nature  has  so  bountifully 
clothed  this  continent,  the  Magnolia  holds  a  promi- 
nent rank  and  deserves  particular  attention.  In  an 
nriiamontal  point  of  view,  we  are  inclined  to  place 
them  among  the  first. 

Brown,  in  his  "  Trees  of  America,"  says  truly 
that  '-the  genus  Magnolia  embraces  the  most  admi- 
rable productions  of  the  vegetable  world."  Loudon, 
in  his  Arboretum,  describes  eight  American  species 
and  three  from  China  and  Japan  : 

1.  Grandiflora,  or  large  flowered  ; 

2.  Glauca,  or  glaucous  leaved  ; 

?•.  TRri'ETiii.A,  or  three  petalled,  or  umbrella  ; 

4.  Macropiiylla,  or  long  leaved  ; 

5.  Acuminata,  or  pointed  leaved  ; 

6.  Cordata,  or  heart  leaved  ; 

7.  Auriculata,  or  auricled  leaved  ; 

8.  Pyramidata,  or  pyramidal  headed  ; 

9.  CoKSPitUA,  (YuLAN,  of  the  Chinese,)  or  con- 
spicuous flowered  ; 

10.  PuRPURKA,  or  purple  flowered,  (Japan  ;) 

11.  Purpurea  gracilis,  or  slender  growing,  pur- 
ple flowered,  (Japan;)  besides  many  varieties  and 
sub  varieties  of  each,  that  European  cultivators  have 
produced  by  hybridization. 

The  Magnolias  and  our  magnificent  Rhododen- 
drons, or  "  Mountain  Laurel,"  are  among  the  rarest 
and  most  highly  pri/.ed  ornaments  of  the  parks  and 
l)lcasuro  grounds  of  Europe.  No  pains  or  expense 
is  spared  to  give  them  the  soil,  situation,  and  culture 
that  will  induce  them  to  flourish,  while  here,  at  home, 
they  arc  scarcely  to  be  seen.  How  rare  it  is  to  see 
a  fine  Rpecimcn  of  a  Magnolia  !  and  yet  it  seems  to 


us  that  every  man  who  can  plant  half  a  dozen  trees, 
should  desire  at  least  one.  Next  to  the  evergreen 
trees,  such  as  the  firs  and  cedars,  we  have  a  partici;- 
lar  love  for  the  Magnolia  ;  and  we  hope  to  see  the 
time  when  our  country  people,  who  are  now  planting 
the  Horse  Chestnut,  Mountain  Ash,  Maple,  k.c.,  by 
sixes,  twelves,  twenties,  mid  even  hundreds,  will 
remember  that  nature  has  kindly  given  them  others, 
with  which  to  give  variety  and  beauty  to  their  homo 
scenery.  There  are  at  the  present  moment  avast 
number  of  trees  planted  aroiuul  and  in  our  cities  and 
villages,  and  through  the  whole  country  :  and  if  the 
selection  of  trees  were  made  with  more  taste  and 
judg-ment,  how  much  greater  would  be  the  improve- 
ment !  how  much  more  iutercstini;  these  little  planta- 
tions in  the  streets  and  door-yards  would  be,  not  only 
to  their  possessors,  but  the  public  at  large  !  If  a  man 
but  plants  trees  of  any  sort,  we  are  loth  to  find  fault 
with  him  ;  but  we  must  take  this  occasion  to  suggest 
to  those  who  may  be  about  to  plant,  to  introduce  a 
variety.  The  man  who  has  a  little  town  lot,  andean 
plant  only  half  a  dozen  to  a  dozen  forest  trees  on  the 
side  walk  opposite  his  house,  should  not  plant  all 
Soft  .Maj)li;s,  or  all  Buttonwoods,  or  all  Home  Ch'st- 
tmls,  or  all  of  any  other  tree,  because  his  neighbor  may 
have  done  so.  That  little  plantation  is  all  that  he 
and  his  family  can  enjoy  daily  of  "nature's  most 
beautilul  productiiui  ;"  and  why  not  make  it  as  varied 
as  possible  ?  if  we  go  to  the  woods  for  trees,  why 
not  get  an  Elm,  a  Tulip  tree,  a  Stifrar  .Miipte  and  a 
-S'o/V  Maple,  a  Linden  or  li<i:>fie(md,  and  a  Cliestniit, 
instead  ol  half  a  dozen  Maiiles  nr  Buttonwoods.  They 
may  not  be  quite  so  easily  obtained  or  transplanted, 
but  only  a  trifling  addilionl  expense  will  be  incurred. 
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It  is  not  in  man's  nature  to  be  delighted  with  a 
monotonous  uniformity.  A  neighbor  of  ours  has,  on 
very  small  plantation,  some  sixty  different  sorts  of 
forest  trees.  Another  neighbor,  who  has  recently 
built  himself  a  large,  costly,  ,and  commodious  house, 
finished  in  the  most  complete  and  convenient  manner 
outside,  and  intending  to  have  a  comfortable  and 
beautiful  home,  sent  a  teamster  to  the  woods  and 
pulled  up  a  number  of  shabby  looking  maples  to  plant 
on  iho  side-walk  before  his  door.  The  contrast  is 
insufferable  —  annoying  to  the  most  common  observ- 
ers tiiat  pass  along.  And  this  was  not  economy  ;  for 
must  likely  half  of  these  maples  will  die  and  will 
have  to  be  replaced,  and  those  that  happen  to  live 
will  not  in  years  give  either  ornament  or  shade  ;  but 
it  was  not  meant  to  be  economy — for  the  man  is  of  a 
liberal  nature,  and  particularly  so  as  regards  things 
that  pertain  to  his  dwelling,  —  it  was  simply  a  want 
of  tiiste.  What  a  misfortune  that  people  of  taste 
are  so  apt  to  be  poor  and  the  wealthy  so  void  of  taste! 
But  we  have  not  space  to  dwell  more  at  length  on 
this  subject  now,  and  have  only  touched  upon  it  inci- 
dentally ;  our  purpose  was  to  draw  attention  to  the 
b:.autiful  tribe  of  ISIagnolias  —  not  to  describe  a  long 
list  of  species  and  varieties,  but  a  few  of  the  more 
d.!sirablo  sorts,  adapted  to  our  climate  and  easily 
o'ltaiued.     These  are,  the  Acuminata,  Glanca,  Tri- 

PK.TBLA,  MaCROPHYLLA,  CoNSPICUA,  PURPUREA,  and 
SoUr.ANGIAXA. 

These  are  all  sufficiently  hardy  to  stand  the  winter 
here  (43^)  without  protection.  The  Acuminata,  or 
Cucumber  tree,  which  is  found  scattered  over  all  the 
western  portion  of  this  Stats  and  in  most  of  the  West- 
ern States,  is  well  known  to  every  one  who  is  at  all 
acquainted  with  forest  trees.  It  abounds  on  all 
wooded  land  on  the  banks  of  the  Genesee.  The  finest 
specimens  we  have  ever  seen  are  on  the  timbered 
lands  of  Gen.  Brooks,  in  Canadea,  Allegany  county. 
Many  are  to  be  found  there  full  eighty  feet  high  and 
four  feet  and  upwards  in  diameter,  with  clear  branch- 
less trunks  till  within  a  few  feet  of  the  top.  What 
imposing  objects  they  are  !  When  grown  singly  on 
the  lawn  the  branches  are  thrown  out  with  great 
regularity,  forming  beautiful  pyramidal  trees.  On 
young  trees,  and  even  those  of  large  size  if  in  a  vig- 
orous state  on  a  suitable  soil,  the  foliage  is  large, 
eight  to  ten  inches  long  and  half  that  in  diameter. 
The  flowers,  which  appear  in  May,  are  of  a  pale 
bluish  color,  three  to  four  inches  in  diameter,  and 
slightly  odorous.     Propagated  from  seeds  that  ripen. 

Glauca.  This  abounds  particularly  in  New  Jer- 
sey, in  moist  and  swampy  ground,  and  is  commonly 
k'uown  as  the  Swamp  Laurel.  It  is  a  low  branch- 
ing tree,  seldom  exceeding  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  in 
height  :  the  leaves  are  five  or  six  inches  long,  of  a 
bright  bluish  green,  and  remain  fresh  until  a  very 
late  period  in  the  fall.  The  flowers,  which  appear 
in  May  and  June,  are  white,  odorous,  and  about  three 
inches  in  diameter.  When  in  flower,  this  is  a  beau- 
tiful tree.     Propagated  from  seed. 

Tripetela,  or  Umbrella  Tree.  This  is  a  magnifi- 
cent tree,  abounding  principally  in  Carolina  and 
Georgia.  It  attains  the  height  of  30  to  40  feet  with 
immense  foliage,  18  inches  long,  and  7  or  S  broad, 
and  while,  sweet  scented  flowers  7  or  8  inches  in 
diameter,  propagated  from  seed. 

M'jcrophylla,  or  Large  Leaved  Magnolia.  The 
immense  foliage  of  this  tree  gives  it  quite  a  tropical 
mpoarance.  In  habit  it  resembles  the  Tripetela. 
It  seldom  exceeds  20  to  30  feet  in  height.     There 


was  once  a  fine  little  grove  of  these  in  the  aid  Lin- 
naean  Nursery  at  Flushing,  (now  in  the  possession 
of  Messrs.  Winter  &  Co.,)  planted  by  the  late  W.m. 
Prince,  who  did  more  in  his  day  than  any  man  in 
America  to  disseminate  this  beautiful  genus.  At 
one  time  his  nursery  contained  nearly  every  species 
and  variety  that  were  to  be  obtained.  This  tree  is  found 
scattered  sparcely  over  nearly  all  the  Southern  States. 
Its  large  foliage,  grayish  bark,  and  gray  silky  or 
velvetty  buds  distinguish  it  from  all  the  others. — 
Flowers  in  June,  8  to  10  inclies  in  diameter  and  quite 
fragrant.  This  species  has  always  been  scarce  and 
dear  in  all  the  nurseries  of  both  this  country  and 
Europe.  If  more  attention  be  given  to  collecting 
seeds  it  might  soon  be  easily  enough  obtained. 

Conspicua,  or  Conspicuous  Flowering  (  Yutuii  of 
the  Chinese.)  This  is  a  native  of  China,  and  held 
there  in  the  highest  rank  as  an  ornamental  tree.  In 
this  country  it  ranks  as  a  small  tree  or  large  shrub, 
but  nothing  can  be  more  beautiful.  Its  flowers  are 
pure  white  and  appear  in  May,  before  the  leaves,  in 
the  greatest  profusion,  even  on  young  specimens. 
There  are  a  few  fine  examples  in  this  country,  one  of 
the  finest  is  on  the  lawn  of  A.  J.  Downing,  Esq.,  at 
Newburgh,  a  notice  of  which  he  has  given  in  the 
Horticidturist.  The  habit  of  the  tree  is  regular  and 
pyramidal;  leaves  5  to  6  inches  long  and  3  to  4 
broad.  LounoN  mentions  one  at  Wormleyburj', 
England,  that  in  1835  produced  6000  blossoms.  It 
is  usually  propagated  by  inarching  on  the  acuminata 
or  purpurea — on  the  latter  its  growth  is  much  dwarfed. 

Purpurea,  or  Purple  Flowering.  This  a  small 
tree  or  large  shrub,  seldom  attaining,  here,  6  feet.  It 
has  large,  dark  green  foliage,  and  purple  flowers, 
which  appear,  like  th^ise  of  the  Conspicua,  before  the 
leaves.  It  is  more  easily  multiplied  than  most  of  the 
others,  as  it  is  increased  by  layers.  There  is 
always  a  good  supply  of  it  in  the  nurseries. 

Soulangiana,  or  Soulange's  Conspicuous  Flower- 
ing Magnolia.  This  is  a  variety  of  the  Canspicua 
or  a  hybrid  between  the  Conspicua  and  Purpurea, 
raised  at  Fromont,  near  Paris,  by  the  late  M.  Lou- 
LANGR  BoDiN.  It  resembles  the  Conspicua  in  all 
respects,  but  differs  in   having  purple  flowers. 

We  have  not  spoken  of  the  Gritndijluni,  which  is 
certainly  the  most  superb  Evergreen  tree  on  this 
continent,  or  in  the  world,  but  requires  protection  in 
all  the  Northern  States,  and  is  consequently  unsuited 
to  general  planting  as  an  ornamental  tree.  Gentle- 
men who  keep  a  gardenerand  can  ail'ord  to  give  special 
attention  to  tender  trees,  should  by  all  means  enrich 
their  grounds  with  at  least  one  specimen.  It  is 
easily  protected  in  winter  by  placing  a  box  or  board 
shed  over  it. 

The  Chrysantuemcm  i.n  China. — The  Chrysan- 
themum is  the  Chinese  gardener's  favorite  flower. 
There  is  no  other  with  which  betakes  so  much  pains, 
or  which  he  cultivates  so  well.  His  Camclias, 
.'Vzaleos,  and  Roses,  are  w'ell  grown  and  well  bloomed, 
but  with  all  these  we  beat  him  in  England;  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  Chrysanthemum,  however,  he 
stands  unrivalled.  The  plants. themselves,  seem,  as 
it  were,  to  meet  him  half  way  and  grow  just  as  he 
pleases;  sometimes  I  met  with  them  trained  in  the  ' 
form  of  animals,  such  as  horses  and  deer,  and  at 
other  times  they  were  made  to  resemble  the  pagodas, 
so  cnmnion  in  the  country.  They  are  always  in 
high  health,  and  never  fail  to  bloom  most  profusely 
in  the  autumn  and  winter. — Gard.   Chron.  ( 
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THE    NORTHERN    SWEETING    APPLE. 

Two  years  ago  we  eaw  this  beautiful  and  delicious 
sweet  apple,  for  the  first  time,  exhibited  at  the  Pomo- 
logical  Congress  in  New  York,  by  Jonathan  Batty, 
a  respectable  nurseryman  of  Keesville,  N.  Y.  After 
tasting,  we  at  once  noted  it  as  the  best  noeet  apple 
we  had  yet  seen  at  that  season  of  the  year,  (October.) 
Others  who  then  saw  it,  and  who  were  fully  compe- 
tent to  judge  correctly,  thought  as  highly  of  it  as 
we  did. 

After  our  return  from  New  York  we  were  pre- 
sented with  specimens  of  the  "Munson  Sweeting" 
from  a  friend  in  Cortland  Co.,  and  it  struck  us  at 
once  as  being  identical  with  the  "  Northern  Golden 
Sweet"  of  Mr.  Batty.  This  season  we  again  saw 
it  in  New  York,  from  Mr.  Batty;  and  our  friend  Mr. 
Jesse  Storks  of  Marathon,  Cortland  Co.,  sent  us  a 
small  box  of  his  "  Munson  Sweeting,"  which  has 
confirmed  our  opinion  as  to  their  identity. 

Mr.  Batty  says  it  originated  in  the  orchard  of 
Nathan  Lockwooii,  of  St.  George,  Chittenden  Co., 
Vermont,  planted  by  liis  father  more  than  sixty  years 
ago.  Mr.  Storrs  says  it  was  brought  into  Cortland 
Co.  from  Massachusetts,  and  is  probably  known  there 
as  "Munson  Sweeting."  At  the  last  session  of  the 
Pomological  Congress,  it  was  brought  before  the 
fruit  committee,  of  which  Dr.  Brinkle  of  Philadel- 
phia was  chairman,  and  Messrs.  Chas.  Downing, 
C.  M.  HovEY,  and  Root.  Manning,  were  members. 
The  committee  were  much  pleased  with  it,  and  sug- 
gested naming  it  "Northern  Sweeting,"  leaving  out 
Golden,  as  there  is  already  an  old  and  well  known 
"  Golden  Sweeting." 

Tliis  class  of  apples,  called  sweet,  is  much  more 
sought  for  now  than  formerly,  both  for  kitchen  and 
table  uses.  There  is  scarcely  a  family  now  but 
seeks  a  small  supply  of  sweet  apples  for  cooking,  and 
many  persons  prefer  them,  if  good,  for  eating.  We 
have  several  varieties  of  sweet  apples  here,  many  of 
them  as  large  as  small  pumpkins  and  but  little  more 
palatable  —  their  chief  use  is  for  feeding  cattle.  The 
Pound  Sweet  is  of  tolerable  quality,  bakes  well,  and 
makes  good  sauce.  It  is  just  now  in  season,  and 
people  are  glad  to  get  them  at  a  dollar  per  bushel  ; 
but  neither  this  nor  any  other  that  we  know  of  in  use 


now,  cultivated  here,  can  properly  be 
called  a  dessert  sweet  apple.  The  Bailey 
Sweet  is  excellent,  but  its  season  is  after 
the  one  we  now  notice.  A  fine  sweet 
apple,  fit  for  dessert  or  cooking  in  October 
and  November,  is  therefore  a  great  acqui- 
sition, notwithstanding  the  vast  number 
of  varieties  now  in  cultivation.  Such  is 
the  "Northern  Sweeting."  In  the  Now 
England  States  it  will  undoubtedly  suc- 
ceed well,  as  also  in  New  York  and  the 
Middle  and  Western  States  generally. 
Lovers  of  sweet  apples  will  no  doubt  test 
it  as  soon  as  possible. 

Size  medium  ;  form  roundish,  slightly 
angular  or  ribbed  ;  stalk  moderately  stout, 
two-thirds  of  an  inch  long,  in  a  pretty  deep 
cavity.  Calyx  closed,  segments  long,  rn 
a  pretty  deep  and  slightly  plaited  cavity  ; 
skin  smooth  and  fair,  of  clear  yellow,  be- 
coming golden  at  maturity,  with  a  red 
cheek  ;  flesh  yellowish,  fine  grained  and 
tender,  abounding  with  a  rich,  agreeable, 
saccharine  juice  ;  tree  a  vigorous  grower 
and  good  bearer  ;  season,  October  and  November, 
aud  may  be  kept,  we  believe,  through  a  considerable 
part  of  the  winter. 

THE    OANANDAIGUA    PEAR. 
Catharine,  erroneously,  of  Western  ^'ew  York. 

Some  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  this  pear  was  brought 
to  our  notice  by  Henry  Fellows,  Esq.,*  of  Penfield, 
who  has  for  a  long  time  brought  it  to  the  Rochester 
market.  At  first  sight,  one  would  suppose  it  to  be 
the  Bartlett,  but  it  is  essentially  different  in  rhany 
particulars  of  both  tree  and  fruit.  Mr.  Fellows 
lias  fine  old  bearing  trees,  planted  in  1812,  being  now 
between  30  and  40  years  old.  He  informed  us  that 
he  obtained  his  trees  or  grafts  from  the  late  Judge 
AxwATERof  Canandaigua,  who  brought  it  there  from 
Connecticut  about  the  year  1806,  or  previous  to  that 
time.  Until  within  a  few  years,  this  fine  pear  seems 
to  have  attracted  very  little  attention  here  :  but  tliis 
is  not  at  all  remarkable,  since  it  is  but  a  short  time 
since  the  White  Doyenne  (Virgalieu)  was  unmar- 
ketable, and  left  to  the  hogs  or  to  rot  under  the  tree  ; 
now  they  are  hard  to  be  obtained  at  $3  to  $5  per 
bushel. 

Up  to  this  time  this  pear  has  been  called  by  Mr. 
Fellows  and  others  the  "  Catharine ;"  but  this  is 
evidently  a  misnomer,  as  there  is  an  old  and  well 
known  variety  of  that  name.  For  this  reason,  and 
because  it  was  said  to  be  originally  from  Couuecti- 
cut,  we  refrained  from  noticing  it,  expecting  that  it 
might  be  found  cultivated  in  some  other  place  under 
another  name  ;  but  so  far  we  have  found  no  trace  of 
it  elsewhere.  Recently  it  was  exhibited  at  the  Pomo- 
logical Convention  among  seedling  fruits  from  the 
neighborhood  of  Geneva,  we  believe,  and  tlio  fruit 
committee  to  whom  it  was  referred  were  much  pleased 
with  it,  and  suggested  that  it  be  called  tlie  •'  Canan- 
daigua" pear,  it  being  traced  no  farther  than  that 
place,  and  all  the  trees  in  Western  New  York  having 
been  obtained  from  that  vicinity. 

The  history  of  thia  fruit  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
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*  We  shall  r,btain  fr(»ra  Mr.  Fellows  pome  facts  in  his  own 
experience  with  the  culture  of  this  pear.  Fie  and  his  sons  are 
proprietors  of  a  nursery  at  Fenflcld.  in  this  county. 
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"Swan's  Orange"  or  Onondaga,  and  is  quite  singu- 
lar —  both  are  traced  to  Connecticut,  and  yet  neither 
of  them  are  now  to  be  found  there.  It  may  possibly 
be  that  both  were  seedling  varieties  that  never  had 
more  than  a  local  existence  in  Connecticut,  and  have 
entirely  disappeared  there  now,  and  are  perpetuated 


OAMANDAIOUA    PEAB. 

only  by  a  single  graft  being  brought  into  this  country 
by  early  settlers  from  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
the  parent  trees.  The  Canandaigua  is  ao  much  like 
the  Bartlett,  that  if  its  history  were  not  nearly  as 
ancient,  we  should  suppose  it  to  be  a  seedling  from  it. 
As  the  matter  stands,  this  is  hardly  possible. 

In  size  it  is  usually  medium,  sometimes  large, 
pyriform,  slightly  irregular,  surface  rather  uneven  ; 
skin  fair  and  smooth,  of  a  pale  yellow  ;  stalk  about 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  long,  usually  inserted  some- 
what obliquely  :  calyx  open,  very  slightly  sunk  ; 
ilcsii  white,  iine  grained,  buttery  and  melting  ; 
ripening  from  first  to  the  middle  of  Sjptember  ;  the 
tree  is  a  vigorous  and  beautiful  grower,  both  on  pear 
and  quince  stock,  and  a  good  bearer  every  year. 

Domestic  Plne  Applks. — The  National  Intelligeu- 
cer  states,  that  on  Saturday,  in  'the  Washington 
Centre  Market,  Mr.  Hewlett,  of  that  city,  gardener 
and  florist,  exhibited  a  number  of  pine  apples  of  his 
own  raising,  from  the  crowns  of  the  foreign  fruit, 
which  were  thrown  into  the  street,  and  picked  up 
there  about  a  year  ago 

"  In  time  of  peace  prepare  for  war,"  is  an  old 
maxim,  and  has  done  mischief — in  winter  prepare 
for  summer,  is  a  new  maxim  for  the  horticulturist, 
and  will  do  good. 


THE    FALL  PIPPIN, 

Mr.  Editor  : — It  is  not  my  design  to  engage  in  any 
pomological  controversy.  But  I  do  not  like  to  see  the 
old  "Fall  Pippin"  thrust  out  of  any  orchard  to  make 
room  for  any  other  apple;  it  is  an  old  favorite  of 
mine,  one  with  which  I  have  been  intimately  ac- 
quainted for  more  than  forty  years.  I  have  spent 
many  an  hour  in  rambling  among  a  number  of  large 
trees  in  "  Old  Dutchess,"  selecting  the  best  apples  I 
could  find,  such  (as  an  old  miser  said  with  his  mon- 
ey) as  would  do  your  eyes  good  to  gaze  upon.  But 
I  know  of  only  two  trees  in  western  New-York  that 
bear  the  same  kind  of  apples,  though  there  is  a  mul- 
titude of  apples,  in  almost  every  orchard  in  every  place 
that  I  am  acquainted  with  that  are  called  Fall  Pip- 
pins, quite  distinct  from  the  Fall  Pippin;  yet  I  think 
good  judges  might  take  selected  specimens  of  thom 
at  a  certain  state  of  maturity  to  be  the  true  Fall 
Pippin. 

The  true  Fall  Pippin  is  generally  larger,  mora 
yellow,  more  tender,  less  acid,  not  quite  as  long  in 
proportion  to  its  size,  but  not  as  good  to  keep.  I 
think  it  would  be  far  more  difficult  to  keep  them  till 
the  1st  of  January  than  one  of  the  so  called  Fall  Pippins 
till  the  middle  of  February.  Mr.  Downing  has  a  good 
description  of  the  Fall  Pippin  in  his  work  on  fruits. 

I  intend  to  visit  those  two  trees  this  winter,  though 
some  14  miles  from  this  place,  to  cut  some  Grafts 
from  them  and  will  send  you  a  few,  if  you  wish. 

Where  can  I  find  some  Sea  Kale  seed,  and  Pansy 
seed  from  choice  varieties  ?  Stephen  Hale. — 
Clyde,  J\'or.  24,  1849. 

Our  correspondent  will  find  no  one,  we  think, 
who  will  dispute  with  him  the  merits  of  the  Fall 
Pippin.  In  our  opinion  it  has  no  superior  if  an 
equal  of  its  season.  The  kind  referred  to  is  that 
known  through  this  section  as  Holland  Pippin,  (but 
not  the  Holland  Pippin  of  Mr.  Downing,)  a  magnifi-' 
cent  oblong  apple,  same  texture  and  quality  as  the 
Fall  Pippin.  It  keeps  till  March,  and  answers  the 
description  of  the  tf'hite  Spanish  Rcinetle,  described 
by  Mr.  Downing  and  several  European  works.  The 
tree  in  its  growth  &c.,  is  a  fac  simile  of  the  Fall 
Pippin. 

Sea  Kale  seeds  are  usually  found  at  the  seed 
stores.  Pansy  seed  of  a  choice  variety  is  very  difficult 
to  obtain  in  this  country. 

ANSWER  TO  CORRESPONDETS. 

WiLr,  you  please  name  the  Ijest  25  sorts  of  Market  Apples 
to  be  planted  soleli/  for  projit,  composed  of  6  StJinmer,  4  Prt//, 
and  111  tVmter  varieties? 

Will  you  also  state  what  varieties  of  Pears  are  musi  and 
vvliicli  least  liable  to  blight  with  you?  F.  K.  PHa3Nix,  Dtl- 
avoji,    \y^isco7tsiit. 

Remauks. —  For  profitable  orchard  culture  in  this  region, 
we  would  clioose, 

Sumvier. — Early  Harvest,  Red  Astrachan,  Early  Strav;- 
berry,  Anienean  Summer,  Swpet  Bough,  and  Golden 
Sweeting. 

Fall. — Graveostein,  St.  Lawrence,  Fall  Pippin,  and  Jersey 
Sweeting. 

Winter. — Rhode  Island  Greening.  Yellow  Beilliower, 
RaMwiu,  Keopus  Spitzenburg,  Roxbury  Russet,  Golden 
Russet,  Pomme  Gris.  Nortliern  Spy,  Bailey  Sweet,  and 
Talnian  Sweet. 

The  selections  above  are  made  with  a  view  to  profitable 
culture,  taking  into  consideration  the  vigor  and  productive- 
ness of  the  tree,  size,  appearance,  and  keeping  qualities  of 
the  fruit.  Our  own  observations  incline  us  to  believe  that 
no  one  variety  of  Pear  is  more  Liable  to  the  blight  than 
another. 
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We  had  designed  to  talk  on  various  matters  in  this 
department ;  but  we  think  the  space  is  occupied  to 
good  advantage  as  it  is.  In  our  next,  and  subsequent 
numbers,  we  shall  present  thoughts  and  facts,  impor- 
tant to  the  health,  comfort  and  happiness  of  our 
fair  readers.  In  this  department  we  shall  also  have 
the  assistance  of  several  female  writers,  whose  ability 
can  but  add  interest  and  value  to  our  paper. 

SALLY   SLY   AND    JENNY   McKEAN'S    BtTTTER. 

Joe's  wife  was  Sally  Sly  —  when  a  small  girl  she 
was  sly  —  she  would  not  half  wash  the  milk  pail  and 
sly  it  away  and  let  it  sour.  She  was  sly  at  school 
and  did  not  half  get  her  lessons,  but  would  have  her 
book  in  sight  when  reciting;  but  as  she  grew  older 
she  learned  that  to  get  well  married  she  must  appear 
well,  and  so  she  bent  all  her  cunning  to  get  a  super- 
ficial education  in  every  thing,  from  roasting  a  potato 
to  playing  a  piano.  Poor  Joe  fell  in  love  with  her, 
and  "love  has  no  eyes" — so  he  married  ]iar.  But 
soon  after  she  entered  on  housekeeping,  hia  eyesight 
came,  and  he  saw  his  fix  that  it  was  "for  better  or 
for  worse;"  and-  he  thought  it  was  all  for  worse. — 
Like  a  true  philosopher,  he  concluded  to  endure  what 
he  could  not  avoid  nor  cure,  and  got  along  tolerably 
well  only  when  he  came  to  her  butter —  for  his  moth- 
er was  a  real  butter-maker.  Every  time  he  saw  or 
tasted  of  Sally's  butter  he  felt  the  horrors.  Her 
manner  of  making  butter  was  something  as  follows: 
she  thinks  it  of  no  consequence  whether  the  milk 
pail  is  sweet  or  sour  —  sets  the  milk  in  a  warm  room, 
because  it  is  easier  than  to  go  in  the  cellar,  and  if 
some  dirt  should  blow  into  the  pans  she  thinks  every 
man  must  "  eat  a  peck  of  dirt,"  and  no  place  will  it 
slip  down  easier  than  in  butter  —  she  lets  the  cream 
pots  be  open,  and  when  she  churns  forgets  the  poke; 
leaves  the  cream  nearly  at  blood  heat  that  it  may 
come  quick.  When  she  takes  it  out  of  the  churn 
she  picks  out  the  bodies  of  all  flies  and  spiders  —  the 
legs  and  wings  are  so  small  they  can  be  swallowed. 
She  works  out  half  the  buttermilk  and  sets  it  away 
in  a  warm  place  for  use.  Poor  Joe  has  seen  so  much 
butter  of  this  kind  that  he  declares  butter  does  not 
agree  with  his  health,  and  will  not  taste  it.  Yet  his 
wife  wonders  why  he  does  not  try  it,  and  marvels 
why  he  does  not  keep  a  dairy,  and  make  butter  for 
marliet. 

Jonathan  was  a  young  brother  of  Joe,  and  he  had 
occasion  to  eat  at  his  brother's  enough  to  know  why 
he  could  not  eat  butter:  and  he  declared  he  never 
would  marry  without  knowing  what  his  bread  would 
be  buttered  with.  Following  the  bent  of  his  fancy, 
he  made  several  attempts  at  matrimony,  and  Julia 
Juniper  almost  caught  him,  for  there  was  always  good 
butter  on  the  table  at  tea,  but  he  was  determined  to 
know  who  made  it.  On  inquiry,  she  says,  "Lame! 
mother  makes  the  butter:  I  lake  lessons  on  the 
piano."  "  W<>I!,"  says  Tonathan,  "  I  want  a  wife  that 
takes  lessons  on  the  churn  —  I  shall  look  further." 
After  several  unsuccessful  attempts,  and  just  ready 
to  despair,  he  started  in  pursuit  of  stray  cattle,  be- 
fore breakfast,  and  wandered  across  the  forest  into 
the  corner  of  the  next  town,  and  weary  and  hungry 
called  at  a  decent  looking  house  and  asked  for  some 
refreshments,  which  was  most  cordially  granted,  for 
the  family  were  what  were  called  Scotch-Irish  —  in 
religion,  Presbyterian,  and  in  hospitality  boundless. 


Here  he  found  the  butter  exactly  right  —  though 
the  weather  was  hot,  the  butter  kept  its  shape  as 
well  as  beeswax.  He  catechised  the  old  lady  about 
her  housewifery  —  for  the  bread  was  as  right  as  the 
butter.  The  old  lady  said  her  health  was  feeble  — 
she  could  do  but  little,  and  Jenny  had  the  whole  man- 
agement. He  made  some  round-about  inquiries  con- 
cerning Jenny,  and  learned  she  was  a  hearty,  black- 
eyed  lass,  of  about  two  and  twenty:  had  never  seen 
a  piano  nor  attended  a  ball  —  but  knew'  the  Assem- 
bly's catechism;  could  sing  Old  Hundred  to  a  charm 
—  spin  flax  and  darn  stockings,  and  was  then  gone  to 
town  with  butter.  He  lingered,  but  she  was  delayed, 
and  when  his  excuses  for  staying  were  all  exhausted 
he  started.  He  conld  not  get  the  good  butter  out  of 
his  mind,  and  how  it  happened  I  know  not,  he  soon 
found  his  way  there  again,  and  the  result  of  his  ad- 
venture was  he  made  a  wife  of  Jenny  McKean.  And 
now  one  lump  of  his  butter  is  worth  m.ore  than  all 
Joe's  would  make  in  a  month.  There's  no  trouble 
in  going  to  market —  the  keepers  of  genteel  boarding 
houses  in  the  neighboring  village  send  and  take  it  at 
the  highest  market  price. 

Now  the  main  difference  in  these  two  women 
arises  from  the  manner  of  training,  though  there  is 
no  dilTerence  in  natural  disposition.  Old  Madsm  Sly 
never  looked  on  to  see  that  Sally  done  up  her  work 
right,  but  suffered  her  to  sly  off  her  work  as  she 
chose,  and  though  a  good  housekeeper  herself,  was 
altogether  too  indulgent,  and  like  some  other  moth- 
ers, thought  more  of  getting  Sally  well  married  than 
of  making  her  fit  for  a  wife  —  while  old  madam 
McKean  was  determined  Jenny  should  be  fit  for  any 
man  a  wife,  whether  she  got  married  or  not.  Per- 
haps there  is  no  more  certain  criterion  by  which  to 
judge  of  a  woman's  general  character  for  neatness 
and  good  house-keeping  than  by  the  quality  of  lior 
butter.  Find  on  the  farmer's  table  a  good,  solid, 
properly  salted,  well  worked  slice  of  butter,  and  you 
need  not  fear  to  eat  the  pan-cakes  or  hash;  but  if 
you  see  a  splash  of  half-worked  butter  —  salt  in 
lumps  and  a  sprinkling  of  hair  and  flics'  legs,  you 
may  be  sure,  if  you  board  there  long,  death  will  not 
be  obliged  to  wait  for  you  to  finish  your  psck  of  dirt. 

■'HOUSE   AND  HOME" 

What's  a  Houso  ?     You  may  buy  it.  or  build  it.  or  rent; 

It  may  be  a  mansion,  a  cotuin:e.  n  lent; 

Its  furniture  costly,  or  humble  auil  mean; 

High  walls  may  surround  it,  or  meadows  of  green. 

Tall  servants  in  livery  stand  in  the  hall, 
Or  but  one  little  maiden  may  wait  on  you  all; 
The  tables  may  groan  with  rich  viands  and  rare, 
Or  potatoes  and  thread  be  its  costliest  faro. 

The  inmates  may  glitter  in  purple  and  gold. 

Or  the  raiment  be  homely  and  tattered  and  (dd; 

'Tis  a  house,  and  no  more,  which  vile  mtuicy  may  buy, 

It  may  ring  with  n  laugh,  or  but  echo  a  sigh. 

Rut  a  Home  must  he  warmed  with  the  embers  of  love: 
Which  .lone  from  its  hearthstone  may  ever  remove; 
And  be  lighten'd  at  eve  with  a  heat-kindled  smile. 
Which  a  breast,  though  m  sorrow,  of  woe  may  beguile. 

A  home  must  be  "  Home,"  for  no  words  cjin  express  it, — 
Unless  you  have  known  it.  you  never  can  guess  it; 
*Tis  in  vain  to  describe  what  it  means  to  a  heart 
Which  can  live  out  its  life  on  iho  bubbles  of  art. 

It  moy  be  n  palace,  it  may  be  a  cot. 
It  matters  not  which,  and  it  matters  not  what; 
'Tis  a  dwelling  perfumed  with  the  incense  of  love. 
From  which  to  its  owner  'tis  death  remove. 
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Pew  of  the  youth  in  the  country,  we  fear,  appreciate 
or  improve  the  advantages  they  enjoy  —  particularly 
those  afforded  by  the  long  winter  evenings.  The 
youth  in  our  cities,  at  most  trades,  have  to  labor  as 
long,  and  longer,  _  in  the  winter  than  at  any  other 
season.  The  evenings  are  not  their  own,  but  their 
employer's.  In  thecounh-y  the  winter  is  a  season  of 
leisure.  The  farmer's  son  and  daughter  employ  the 
evenings  as  best  suit  their  inclination.  What  an 
opportunity  this  affords  for  mental  improvement — a 
rare  chance  to  gain  that  knowledge  which  shall 
prepare  them  for  respectability  and  usefulness  in  the 
world.  A  young  man,  by  the  assistance  of  such 
books  as  all  can  procure,  in  three  or  four  winters  can 
lay  up  a  stock  of  knowledge  that  shall  prepare  him 
to  act  well  his  part  as  a  farmer  and  citizen  —  a 
knowledge  that  will  give  him  an  influence  over 
less  intelligent  neighbors,  and  if  rightly  used  will 
advance  the  best  interest  of  the  country,  and  the  good 
of  all. 

It  is  for  every  young  man  and  every  young  woman 
to  decide  whether  this  golden  opportunity  shall  be 
improved — these  evenings  well  spent;  or,  whether 
they  shall  be  wasted,  or  worse  than  wasted  in  idle- 
ness and  frivolity.  We  would  not  detract  from  your 
pleasures  —  far  from  it;  the  pleasures  of  knowledge 
surpass  any  pleasure  afforded  by  the  too  common 
amusement  of  the  young.  The  fields  of  science  afford 
solid  pleasure  —  they  furnish  new  sources  of  delight 
at  every  onward  movement  —  they  are  strewn  with 
flowers  at  every  step.  The  pleasure  of  science  is, 
perhaps,  the  only  earthly  exception  to  the  words  of 
the  poet,  that, 

''  Each  pleasure  hath  its  poison,  too." 

In  the  pages  of  the  Farmer  we  can  only  hope  to 
arrest  the  attention  of  the  youth,  and  then  bid  them 
go  on,  furnishing  them  facilities,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
help  them  search  for  knowledge  —  ever  holding  up 
the  encouragement  that  industry  and  t=rrsevera:<ce 
in  a  right  cause  ensures  success. 

Hints. — When  I  see  a  man  hanging  around  the 
store,  shop  or  taven,  or  loitering  about  home,  because 
he  has  nothing  to  do,  I  am  apt  to  think  he  likes  com- 
pany better  than  work,  and  is  unwilling  to  work  for 
what  he  can  earn,  that  he  promises  to  work  for  more 
persons  at  a  time  than  would  be  best,  and  that  he 
could  find  those  in  his  neighborhood  who  would  be 
glad  to  hire  him  to  work,  in  order  to  obtain  their 
just  demands.  I  am  apt  to  think,  too,  that  he  owes 
for  some  pig,  bushel  of  corn,  a  few  pounds  of  pork, 
house  rent,  or  some  other  necessary,  which  on  quar- 
ter-day will  look  rather  squally.  But  I  am  apt  also 
to  think,  if  he  becomes  punctual  in  paying  these  little 
debts,  faithful  in  his  business,  not  extortionary  in 
his  wages,  punctual  in  all  his  promises,  and  render- 
ing himself  useful  to  his  employers  to  the  best  of  his 
abilities,  that  he  would  be  apt  to  find  his  business  on 
the  increase,  wages  improving,  less  sauntering,  a  firm 
demand  for  his  labor,  an  increase  in  his  pocket,  a 
sweeter  nap  at  night,  a  pleasanter  wife,  and  withal  — 
and  what  is  best  of  all  —  a  clear  conscience. — Boston 
Cultivator. 

Love  of  Fame. — The  love  of  fame  not  regulated 
by  principle,  is  more  dangerous  to  the  welfare  of  so- 
ciety than  the  love  of  money. 


jMrs.  Swishelm,  of  the  Pittsburgh  Visitor,  ha.s 
written  some  very  fine  things.  We  extract  the  fol- 
lowing from  her  Letters  to  Cmmtry  Girls: — 

'•Well,  girls,  I  know  that,  let  others  do  as  they 
will,  you  have  to  work,  for  if  you  do  not,  you  would 
not  be  worthy  the  name  of  country  girls.  The  drawl- 
ing concerns  who  lounge  round  reading  novels,  lisp- 
ing about  the  fashions  and  gentility,  thumping  some 
poor  hired  piano  until  it  groans  again,  and  putting  on 
airs  to  catch  husbands,  while  their  mothers  are  toil- 
ing and  boiling  in  the  kitchen  are  not  often  met  in 
the  country.  This  class  of  girls  are  generally  con- 
fined to  cities;  and  you  would  be  surprised  to  know 
how  many  of  them  are  here.  There  are  hundreds  of 
girls  in  every  large  city  who  parade  the  streets  in 
feathers,  flowers,  silks  and  laces,  whose  hands  are 
soft  and  white  as  uselessness  can  make  them,  whose 
mothers  keep  boarders  to  get  a  living  for  their  idle 
daughters.  These  mothers  will  cook,  sweep,  wait  on 
table,  carry  loads  of  marketing,  do  the  most  menial 
drudgery,  toil  late  and  early,  with  very  little  more 
clothing  than  would  be  allowed  to  a  Southern  slave, 
while  their  hopeful  daughters  spend  their  mornings 
lounging  in  bed,  reading  some  silly  book,  taking  les- 
sons in  music  and  French,  fixing  finery,  and  the  like. 
The  evenings  are  devoted  to  dressing,  displaying 
their  charms  and  accomplishments  to  the  the  best 
advantage,  for  the  wonderment  and  admiration  of 
knights  of  the  yardstick,  and  young  aspirants  for 
professional  honors — doctors  without  patients,  law- 
yers without  clients— who  arc  as  brainless  and  soul- 
less as  themselves.  After  awhile  the  piano-pound- 
ing simpleton  captivates  a  tape-measuring,  law-ex- 
pounding, or  pill-making  simpleton.  The  two  nin- 
nies spend  every  cent  that  can  be  raised  by  hook  or 
by  crook  —get  all  that  can  be  got  on  credit,  in  broad- 
cloth, satin,  flowers,  lace,  carriage,  attendance,  SiC, 
hang  their  empty  pockets  on  somebody's  chair,  lay 
their  empty  heads  on  somebody's  pillow,  and  com- 
mence their  empty  life  with  no  other  prospect  than 
living  at  somebody's  expense — with  no  other  purpose 
than  living  genteelly  and  spiting  their  neighbors. — 
This  is  a  synopsis  of  the  lives  of  thousands  of  street 
and  ballroom  belles,  perhaps  some  of  whose  shining 
costumes  you  have  envied  from  a  passing  glance. 
Thousands  of  women  in  cities  dress  elegantly  on  the 
streets,  who  have  not  a  sufficiency  of  wholesome 
food,  a  comfortable  bed,  or  fire  enough  to  warm  their 
rooms." 

Early  Rising. — Are  you  poor  ?  you  will  probably 
forever  remain  so,  if  you  habitually  waste  the  precious 
hours  of  the  morning  in  bed.  Who  will  seek  the 
labor  or  services  of  him  who  sleeps  and  dozes  in  the 
morning  until  seven  or  eight  o'clock  ?  If  such  a  per- 
son is  poor,  he  must  remain  poor.  "  He  that  would 
thrive  must  rise  at  five."  The  poor  can  ill  afford  to 
lose  daily  two  or  three  hours  of  the  best  portion  of 
the  day.  Economy  of  time  and  diUigence  in  business, 
are  virtues  peculiarly  appropriate  to  those  who  de- 
pend upon  their  earnings  for  the  means  of  subsistence. 
Allowing  twelve  working  hours  to  a  day,  he  who 
by  rising  at  eight  instead  of  five  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, thereby  loses  three  hours  labor  daily,  parts  with 
one  fourth  of  his  means  of  supporting  himself  and 
family:  ten  year's  labor  lost  in  the  course  of  forty 
years ! — Boston  Cultivator. 
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Fattening  Animals. — A  memoir  una  read  to  ihe  Acad- 
my  of  Scienoea  at  Paris,  by  M.  M.  Dumas,  Boussingault 
aiid  Piiynn,  •' Of  researches  on  the  fatteninp  of  animals, 
and  on  the  formation  of  milk."  These  philosophers  an- 
nounce tlieir  belief  that  fatty  matters  are  formed  in  plants 
alone;  that  they  thence  pass,  ready  formed,  into  tlio  bodies 
of  herbiviri,  entering  the  chyle  duct  by  the  liicteals,  and  so 
passing  into  the  blood;  that  the  first  degree  of  oxidation 
forms  .slearine  or  oleac  acid,  a  further  degree  produces  the 
margaric  tieid  which  characterizes  fat;  a  still  further  degree 
the  volatile  fatty  acids  —  in  opposititm  to  Liebig,  who  traces 
the  origin  of  fat  to  the  sugar  or  starch  of  the  tood.  In  confir- 
mation of  their  views,  iney  show  that  hay  contains  more 
per  cent,  of  oleaginous  matter  than  is  produced  in  the  butter 
iVom  a  row  fed  on  thia  hay,  and  that  cows  fed  on  potatoes, 
or  other  roots  poor  in  I;it,  producL^  niucli  less  butter.  They 
advunre  an  inllucnci-,  which  bearn  inucli  on  rural  economy, 
thiit  a  cow  eliminates  twice  as  much  fat  from  a  given  quan- 
tity of  food  as  does  an  ox;  and  hence  the  commerce  of  milk 
an.i  butter  deserves  a  high  degree  of  attention.  Some  rela- 
tive experiments  on  fattening  pigs  bear  out  the  same  general 
principles. — J'ttl.  Reoicio. 

SuiisoiL  Plowing. — Ex-Governor  Hill  states  in  the  Visitor, 
that  he  has  found  great  benefit  from  subsoil  plowing  on  the 
*' driest  plains"  near  Concord,  N.  II.  He  states  that  in  a 
field  of  potatoes  on  these  plains,  the  past  season,  he  found 
the  length  of  the  potato  vines  "'sure  index  of  the  depth  of 
the  plowing."  Wherever  the  ground  was  cheated  of  the 
subsoil  plow,  upon  a  balk,  or  in  t!io  field,  the  vines  were  as 
much  shorter,  as  the  soil  was  stirred  a  less  depth.'"  He 
gives  the  result  of  an  experiment  in  eubsoiling  made  several 
years  since.  The  ground  was  plowed  with  a  surface  plow, 
eight  inches  deep,  and  a  subsoil  plow  run  in  each  furrow 
eight  inches  deep.  Ho  left  two  strips,  a  yard  wide,  not  snb- 
soilcd.  He  had  taken  six  crops  from  the  field — three  of  grass, 
one  of  oats,  one  of  corn— and  the  inferiority  of  each  crop  on 
the  portions  not  sub-soiled  was  apparent,  and  could  be  seen 
at  the  distance  of  forty  to  fifty  rods.  The  .subsoiled  part 
gave  from  two  to  three  tons  of  hay  la  the  acre. 

Starch  fkom  Indian  Corn. — The  Ohio  Suttesman  in- 
forms us  that  large  quantities  of  sUirch  are  made  from  this 
grain  in  that  State.  An  establishment  near  Columbus  is 
said  to  use  21), 000  bushels  of  corn  annually  for  this  purpose. 
No  attention  is  now  paid  to  the  color  of  the  corn,  as  by  the 
improved  modes  of  manufacturing,  as  light-colored  starch  is 
pr'idtieid  from  the  dark-colored  varieties,  as  from  white. — 
The  ijiiaiity  of  the  starch  hero  made  is  said  to  be  superior, 
eoiiuuaiuhng  a  higher  price  in  New-York  and  New-Orleans 
than  that  made  from  wheat.  The  oflhl  of  the  grain  is  feed  to 
hogs,  and  at  the  manufactory  alluded  to,  500  to  000  head  are 
annually  fattened. 

Potato  Disease  not  causkd  by  Insects — Mr.  Curtis,  a 
distinguished  English  entomologist,  bus  just  published  a 
volume  in  reference  to  insects  which  attack  the  potato. — 
Spinking  of  the  malady  which  has  prevailed  so  extensively 
Ki  ;  iii.fliH'N  I'lr  .sr\or;d  yrarN,  be  remarks — "Amongst  the 
iipiiirr'ii^  i;iiiscs  ulmh  have  been  assigned  for  the  appear- 
nnir  of  thiy  alarmnig  and  severe  visitation,  insects  have  been 
frequently  taxed  as  the  destrntivc  agents;  but  I  am  convinced 
the  calamity  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  their  presence."  Ho 
admits  that  there  are  many  species  of  insects  which  prey 
upon  the  potato  in  its  various  stages;  hut  he  thinks  there  is 
no  evidence  that  llieir  attacks  are  in  any  way  connected 
with  what  is  called  the  potato  disease. — Albany  Cultivator. 

Hot'SES  OF  Unburnt  Bricks. — Houses  of  unburn!  bricks 
may  be  made  perfectly  wind  and  water  proof  by  being  cov- 
ered externally  with  a  thin  coat  of  mastic,  which  is  prepared 
by  mixing  very  coarse,  sharp  sand,  or  sifted  road  drift,  with 
dry  White  Lead  and  Litbargee,  beaten  up  with  Linseed  oil, 
ntul  rendered  sufficiently  soft  to  work  well  with  a  trowel. 
This  plastering  becomes  in  a  short  lime,  so  bard  as  to  resist  a 
nail,  and  will  stand  for  an  ago  without  cracking  or  needing 
repair,  Kor  insido  plastering,  sharp  sand  and  lime  morlar  is 
sutlieicnt;  papering  the  walls  when  dry. — Boston  Cultivator. 

This  is  a  Great  Country. — A  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Times  Btates  tbnt,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  General  i^and  Ofiice,  that  part  of  the  Ignited 
Slates  territory  not  yet  formed  into  Sttitea.  will  nwko  fortt/- 
.s?.f  Slates  as  large  as  Pennsylvania;  each  of  wliieli  will  con- 
tain twenty-eight  miltious  of  acres. 


Hkssian  Fi.y  and  Good  Wheat.— J.  Oglesby,  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Cultivator,  states  that  he  had  q  nine  acre  lot. 
from  which  he  obtained  60  bushels  of  oats,  the  rest  of  the 
crop  being  briars,  sumac,  sassafras,  Canada  thistles,  poke, 
elder,  and  nearly  all  other  kinds  of  weeds.  When  the 
oats  were  harvested,  the  bushes  were  grubbed,  and  the 
weeds  cut  with  a  scythe.  When  nerfeetly  dry,  they  were 
burned  in  a  strong  wind,  ps  they  lay  over  ihe  ground.  The 
nine  acres  then  received  700  bushels  of  lime— the  land  was 
well  plowed — and  the  next  year  it   yielded  390  bushels  of 

§ood  wheat,  unlouchcd  by  the  Hessian  Fly,  the  fire  having 
estroyed  them. 

Ventilating  Bricks. — The  London  Hnilder  says  there 
has  been  registered  in  the  Patent  Office  a  brick  so  shaped 
that  when  two  are  placed  end  to  end  a  circular  space  is  left 
at  the  junction.  This  circular  space  connecting  from  course 
to  course,  n  wall  formed  with  them  is,  to  a  certain  extent, 
hollow,  and  admits  of  currents  of  air  through  it  either  heated 
or  otherwise.  Each  brick  is  nine  inches  square  and  t)u-ee 
inches  thick,  the  size  of  two  common  bricks. 

We  saw,  the  other  day,  some  nice,  large,  healthy  looking 
potatoes,  which  were  grown  in  the  center  of  a  heap,  of  liard 
coal  ashes.  The  height  of  the  heap,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
soil,  if  such  it  could  be  called,  seemed  most  unfivorable  lo 
production  of  any  kind,  yet  we  have  seldom  seen  finer  pota- 
toes raised  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances.  It  m;iy 
bo  thought  that  the  value  of  coal  ashes  in  agriculture  is  yet 
to  be  understood. —  Cambridge  Chronicle. 

Cellars  FOR  Manure. — The  claimants  for  the  premiums 
on  farms,  otTered  by  the  Middlesex  (Mas.)  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, generally  speak  highly  of  the  advantages  of  keeping 
manure  in  cellars.  U.  Chaffin  states  that  he  considers  one 
load  of  manure  composted  in  the  cellar  inider  his  barn,  worth 
three  which  have  b  cen  exposed  to  ihe  action  of  fr.>st,  rain, 
evaporation,  &,c.  His  cellar  is  closed,  excluding  the  fia-it 
and  rain  altogether.  His  cows  are  kept  in  the  barn,  nighls. 
all  the  year;  their  manure  goes  into  the  cellar  wliere  hogs  are 
kept  to  root  over  the  different  materials,  and  mix  them  into 
a  compost. — Albany  Cultivator. 

A  New  Machine.— A  model  of  a  machine  called  T^te  Bran 
/>«s^er,  was  exhibited  at  the  Fairs  held  in  this  city  in  Otlo- 
ber.  of  which  vve  hui  tlic  opportunity  of  w  iimssiuii  the  op- 
eration, and  which  w.-  d.'.MU  worthy  O.ir  alUution  of  millers. 
This  machine'  will,  in  e\cry  lOJ  barreU  of  ilour,  inake4bbU. 
more  which  escapes  with  the  bran,  by  the  usual  modes  of 
grinding.  The  saving  is  thus  easily  calculated,  niii  will  be 
found  an  item  of  no  inconsiderable  amount.  The  m  ichin^s 
sell  for  $300  to  $400,  and  no  doubt  will  soon  be  adopted  by 
every  miller.  \Vc  understand  thai  they  are  aboMt  being 
placed  in  some  of  the  mills  near  this  eily,  II  can  be  i;een  in 
operation  at  the  Turning  establishment  of  Mr.  i>u>\\c.  v.i 
Uhler's  Alley.— /l,virtv:ca.7  Fanner. 

Flax  Culture.— Mr.  J.  Galbraiih.  of  Wi.^conin.  his 
undertaken  to  introduce  the  cultivation  of  Hax  into  that  Sl;ite. 
He  has  been  about  two  years  in  Wisconsin,  and  is  well  versed 
in  the  methods  fidlowed  in  Ireland,  Holland  and  Belginm. 
His  first  trial  was  made  at  Musquinago,  with  .'iO  acres,  and 
this  year  he  has  harvested  the  products  of  100  ctTis.  The 
fabric  is  stated  to  be  quite  equal  to  that  of  Irish  and  Belgiin 
ihix.—Farmer  ^^  .Merhanic.        . 

Important  Discovery. — A  surgeon  of  Gottin-jen  lias  di-;- 
covered  a  complete  antidote  to  arseiMc.  It  in  p.roxyde  or 
the  red  oxyde  of  iron,  twelve  part.-;  of  whirh  uentrdize  one 
of  oxyde  of  arsenic.  Experiments  with  thi?  antidote  li;ive. 
been  tried  upon  rabbits  and  other  animals  with  complete 
success.  One  advantage  of  it  is  that  no  injury  c:»n  be  don? 
by  too  large  a  dose.  In  cases  where  too  large  quantities  of 
arsenic  have  been  taken,  it  has  been  found  usefid  firj«i  to 
encourage  vomiting. 

Provisions  from  America. — Huring  the  last  tw- Ive 
months  there  were  imported  into  Liverpool  alone  froui  the 
United  Suues,  'JiJ.OOO  tierces  beef,  37,000  hnrrels  poik. 
•2-J4,000cwts.  bacon.  1.^..000  hams,  50,000  barrels  lard.  100,0)0 
boxes  cheese.  8,H0I>  firkins  butter.  The  value  of  the  above 
is  £1,000,000  slerUiig. 

Large  Crop  of  IIkets. — Wehave  received n bushel  oftiice 
and  large  Blood  Beets,  as  a  specimen  of  the  crop  raised  by 
Mr.  Turner,  of  the  Insane  Hospiuil  in  this  town.  Mr.  Tur- 
ner raised  this  season  one  hundred  and  sixty  bushels  of 
these  beets  on  fifty-six  rods  of  land. —  Mtim  Farmer. 

Irish  Settlement. — Rev.  Mr.  Dove,  of  Irelnnd,  has 
bought  20,000  acres  of  land  in  Catlaniugus  Co.,  \.  Y.,  and 
gone  home  to  bring  the  population  to  settle 
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Wk  thiak  none  ot  our  subscribers  will  complain  of  either 
the  contents  or  the  appearance  of  this  number,  although  we 
have  not  made  it  as  good  as  we  shall  make  the  succeeding 
number.  We  hope  oor  friends  will  make  an  earnest  effort  to 
ineroase  our  circulation  in  their  respective  neighborhoods. 
Show  the  paper  to  your  brother  farmers — form  a  club — collect 
the  three  shillings  and  forward  with  the  names. 

Scene  at  ouk  Office. — An  intelligent  looking,  and  appar- 
ently'*  well  off"  farmer  of  this  county  entered  our  office^ 
when  the  following  dialogue  occurred. 

Parmer — I  want  the  December  number  of  your  paper. 

Editor — You  will  perceive  that  this  is  the  last  number  of 
the  present  year — I  suppose  you  will  renew  your  subscrip- 
tion for  the  next  year. 

Fanner — I  merely  called  to  get  Mr. 's  paper  I  don't  take 

the  Farmer  myself. 

Editor — Don't  you  think  it  would  be  to  your  advantage  to 
tike  the  Farmer,  and  read  it. 

Farmer — I  think  I  can  plow  and  raise  wheat  as  well  as  my 
neighbors  who  read  the  Fanner  and  sometimes  I  think  better 
than  most  of  them. 

Editor — Suppose  I  grant  that  you  can  raise  wheat  belter 
than  aril/  of  your  neighbors — I  suppose  you  have  some  plan — 
some  good  method  for  doing  so  not  known  to  them.  Now 
don't  you  consider  it  your  duty  ns  a  good  cilizen  and  neigh- 
bor to  make  this  successful  plan  known. 

Farmer — I  am  always  willing  to  give  my  neighbors  the 
bencrit  of  my  experience' — indeed  I  consider  it  a  duty,  and  I 
flatter  myself  I  have  done  not  a  little  good  in  this  way. 

Editor — I  am  glad  you  acUuwledge  your  duty  in  this  re- 
spect. Now  if  it  is  your  duty  to  give  the  few  you  daily  come 
in  contact  with  the  benefit  of  your  experience,  and  you  can 
do  good  in  this  way,  how  much  greater  is  the  duty  to  throw 
the  light  of  your  experience  before  the  one  hundred  thousand 
readers  of  the  Farmer;  and  how  much  greater  will  be  the 
amount  of  good  you  can  do  in  this  way. 

Farmer — I  never  wrote  a  line  for  a  paper  in  my  life,  but  I 
believe  I  will  take  the  paper  any  way. 

Editor — You  must  write,  too, — give  us  the  facLs,  no  matter 
how,  and  we  will  put  them  in  sliape. 

Farmed' — I  beleive  ril'try. 

MoNROK  County  Ag;  Society. — The  annual  meeting  of 
the  Monroe  County  Agricultural  Society  was  held  at  the 
Court  House  in  Rochester  on  the  11th  of  December.  Pre- 
miums on  field  crops  were  awarded  as  follows:  to  Henry 
B.  Moore,  Brighton,  first  premium  on  corn;  Ira  Apthorp, 
Riga,  second.  L.  B,  Langworthy,  Greece,  first  premium  on 
carrots, 

E.  K.  Hobbio,  of  Irondecjuoit,  was  elected  President ;  N. 
Haywood.  Brighton.  1st  Vice  President ;  F.  P.  Root,  Swe- 
den, 2d  Vice  President ;  John  Row,  Riga,  3d  Vice  President ; 
Joseph  AUeyn.  Recording  Secretary  ;  James  Vick,  Jr.,  Cor. 
Secretary  ;  and  John  Rapalje,  Treasurer  :  EHsha  Harmon, 
D.  D.  T.  Moore,  and  John  Rapalje,  delegates  to  attend  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  State  Society  at  Albany. 

An  Agricultural  Club  has  been  formed  in  the  town  of  Rush, 
in  this  county,  of  which  Joseph  Sibley  is  President.  A  club 
has  also  been  in  existence  some  time  in  the  town  of  Webster. 
This  is  right.  We  think  town  clubs  essential  to  the  efficiency 
of  County  Societies.  Our  plan  is  for  each  County  Society 
in  which  there  are  no  town  clubs,  to  take  means  to  establish 
them  in  each  town  .  uxiliary  to  the  County  Society,  making 
the  President  of  each  an  ex-q^icio  member  of  the  County 
Executive  Committee.  The  interests  of  town  and  county 
Societies  would  thus  become  one,  as  their  objects  are  one. 
We  make  this  suggestion  for  tiie  consideration  of  those  who 
are  endeavoring  to  form  or  sustain  agricultural  associations. 


Our  Office. — We  shall  be  happy  at  all  times  to  see  our 
friends  and  subscribers  at  our  office.  We  keep  files  of  all  the 
Agricultural  and  Horticultural  publications  of  this  country, 
and  many  European  works.  They  are  always  ceady  for  the 
inspection  and  perusal  of  our  freinds.  We  hope  those  who 
can  make  it  convenient  will  make  us  a  call,  as  we  are  always 
"at  home".  We  will  give  any  information,  and  reiyler  any 
service  in  our  power,  in  procuring  seeds,  implements  &c.,  or 
in  any  way  in  which  we  can  advance  the  cause  in  whicii  we 
are  engaged. 

Engravings. — The  beautiful  engravings  in  our  present 
number  were  most  of  them  designed  and  all  executed  by  Mr. 
E.  Baldwin,  of  this  city.  His  work  will  be  a  better  recom- 
mendation than  any  we  can  give.  He  is  prepared  to  execute 
drawing  and  engravings  of  implements,  stock.  &.c. 

Tea  Culture.— The  New  York  Tribune  has  late  advices 
from  the  tea  plantation  of  Mr.  Junius  Smith,  at  Greenville, 
S.  C.  His  plants  are  in  blossom,  and  as  healthy  and  flour- 
ishing as  those  of  China  at  the  same  stage  of  growth.  Eve- 
ry thing  looks  favorable,  and  Mr.  Smith  feels  ahund;inlly 
encouraged.  He  expects  to  place  fresh  tea  upon  ihe  tea- 
tables  of  London  and  Paris  in  20  days  from  his  planLaiiuu. 

Mr.  Smith  is  a  sanguine  man.  We  fear  he  will  Inni  that 
labor  is  too  high  in  this  country  to  compete  with  the  Chi- 
neese  any  better  in  producing  tea  than  in  growing  silk.  If 
cotton  was  down  to  four  cents  a  pound  instead  of  selling  at 
ten,  as  it  now  does,  tea  might  be  raised  and  put  up  in  the  old 
planting  States,  The  freight  on  a  pound  of  tea  from  China 
is  not  over  one  or  two  cents,  at  most;  and  it.s  first  cost  is  all 
in  the  chc-apest  kind  of  human  labor. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  author  for  a  neat  pamphlet  contain- 
ing an  address  delivered  before  the  Buck's  County  (Pa.,) 
Ag.  Society,  by  J.  S.  Skinner,  Editor  of  the  "  Plough,  the 
Loom  and  the  Anvil."  We  extract  one  of  tlie  best  passages 
in  the  address. 

"  Much  better  would  Congress  be  employed  in  erecting  a 
monument  to  Washington,  in  the  establishment  oi  a  bureau 
as  recommended  by  him,  to  enlighten  the  government  in  re- 
spect of  its  agricultural  rescources  and  interests,  than  in  rear- 
ing perishable  piles  of  stone  and  mortar,  vain  memorials, 
when  built  in  honour  of  one  whose  fame  already  extends  to 
the  utmost  verge  of  civilization,  and  will  endure  as  long  as 
the  love  of  liberty  shall  remain  unextinguished  in  the  hearts 
of  men. 

"  At  a  meeting  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  Nov. 
6th,  a  paper  was  read  from  H.  Dobkee,  Esq.,  of  Beau  Sigour 
Gurnsey.  It  stated  that  at  the  last  Gurnsey  fruit  show,  a 
Chaumontel  Pear  of  perfect  shape,  and  of  the  remarkable 
weight  of  "2  lbs.  4^  oz.  Engish  weUght,  was  exhibited  by  his 
neighbor,  Mr.  T.  A.  Corbin. 

"  Some  years  ago  Mr.  Dobree  transmitted  a  Chaumontel 
Pear  to  the  Society,  of  the  weight  of  1  lb.  13|  oz.  English 
weight,  being  the  heaviest  which  had  hitherto  been  pro- 
duced in  the  Channel  islands.  The  pear  produced  by  Mr. 
CoRBiN,  grew  on  a  quince  stock,  and  no  artificial  means  were 
employed  to  increase  the  weight  of  the  fruit,  of  which  there 
was  in  addition  a  fair  crop  on  the  tree.  The  soil  is  a  deep, 
strong,  brown  loam,  which  is  occasionally  manured."— 
Gard.  Ckron. ,  Nov.  10. 

The  Chaumontel  Pear  of  the  Channel  islands,  Jersey  and 
Guernsey,  are  famous  all  over  Europe.  Under  ordinary 
cultivation  a  pound  is  not  an  unusual  weight,  hut  21b3.  4joz., 
is  certainly  extraordinary.  Such  an  instance  as  this  is  useful 
as  showing  what  results  may  be  obtained  with  certain  varie- 
ties, where  stock  soil  and  situation  are  all  favorable,  la  this 
country  the  Chaumontel  is  an  early  winter  fruit  of  the  first 
quality, 

Elihu  BuRRiTT,  the  Learned  Blacksmith,  and  the  able 
champion  of  Peace,  has  just  returned  to  the  United  States 
from  Europe.  A  public  meeting  was  called  for  his  reception 
in  Worcester,  Mass.,  of  which  the  Mayor  was  chairman. 
On  taking  the  chair  he  gave  a  brief  address,  from  which  we 
take  the  following  beautiful  paragraph  ■. 

"A  few  days  since  I  stood  by  the  monument  which  marks 
the  spot  where  the  first  enemy  fell  in  the  war  of  the  Revo- 
Intion.  As  I  stood  by  that  monument  the  question  occurred, 
when  will  monnraents  be  erected  to  commemorate  the  vic- 
tories of  Peace?  And  as  I  looked  around  me  and  saw  each 
hill-side  covered  with  the  fruits  of  civilization,  each  valley 
filled  with  flocks  and  herds,  each  village  with  the  cultivators 
of  the  earth,  and  each  city  with  its  smiling  inhabitants,  I  felt 
that  my  answer  was  received,  and  that  the  monuments  of 
Peace  were  already  erected." 
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Arnold^s  Patent  Sasli  I>>clc, 

»"pHEBEST  ARTICLF,  of  thf  kind  eTcrofforoJ  to  the  public 
X  by  several  hnntlred  per  cent  It  is  extensively  used— univer- 
saUy  admired,  and  highly  recommended  wherever  known.  The 
Patentee  received  at  the  recent  State  Fair  in  Syracuse,  the  Di- 
ploma of  the  State  Society,  (which  is  thehigheet  premium  on  such 
articles.)  accompanied  by  the  following  commendatin  from  the 
Committee.  -Arnold's  Patent  Sash  Lock,  an  article  of  great  sim- 
plicity and  extreme  cheapness  of  cost,  and  operating  with  unerring 
certainty.  The  Committee  commend  it  to  all  who  need  the  arti- 
cle, as  the  Ultim.ithule  of  Saeh  Lock  invention?."  The  well 
known  Chairman  of  the  above  Committee.  Lyman  B.  Langworthy, 
Ksq,  very  justly  remark'^d  that  I  had  nothing  to  ft>ar  from  any 
othur  Sash  fastener— that  the  principle  of  this  is  the  only  one  that 
13  right-  This  was  theaimost  universal  opinion  expressed  at  the 
Fair,  f  know  of  but  one  exception,  and  that  was  an  individual 
deeply  interested  in  another  article  for  the  eame  purpose.  The 
Editor  of  the  Rochester  American  was  at  the  Fair,  and  in  notic- 
ing in  his  paper  the  various  articles  exhibited,  uses   the  following 

'■  W'm.  E.  Arnold  exhibited  his  adwirabh*  Sash  Lock,  which  for 
simplicity  and  utility  has  no  equal  or  rival  " 

The  Syracuse  Star,  as  well  as  numerous  other  papers  have  ex- 
pressed the  same  sentiment.  The  Ontario  Repository,  says:— ■•  A 
large  number  of  these  Locks  have  been  attached  to  windows  in 
this  village.  (Canandaigua.)  and  we  hear  but  one  opinion  express- 
ed in  relation  to  them,  and  that  is  of  uoqalified  approval." 

This  being  the  prevailing  sentiment  wherever  this  Fastner  is 
known.  I  might  fill  scores  of  newspapers  with  testimonials  in  its 
favor,  but  the  artitle  itself  is  its  best  recommendation.  A  Reward 
of  One  Hundred  Dollars  will  be.  paid  to  any  Person  who  will  pro- 
duce a  patent  ^  indow  faftener  on  any  other  principle,  in  every 
respect  as  good.  It  is  now  less  than  one  year  sine  _'  this  article  was 
lairly  before  the  public  i  i  which  time  1  have  sold  at  my  manufac- 
tory, without  the  aid  of  hired  travUng  Agents,  several  thousand 
gross,  the  most  of  which  have  gone  into  use,  and  with  a  very  few 
exceptions,  and  these  where  they  were  not  properly  applied,  have 
given  entire  satisfaction. 

I  am  now  making  them  of  various  lengths,  adapted  to  sash  of 
different  sizes,  and  a  much  better  article  (ban  my  first  sample. 
WM.  E.  ARNOLD.  Patentee, 
and  sole  Manufucturer.  cor  of  Main  and 
Alexander  streets,  Rochestir. 

P.  S  — A  Baltimore  paper  just  received,  announces  thnt  the 
above  Sat?h  Lock  took  the  first  premium  at  the  recent  State  Fair 
in  Maryland. 


A  New  Book  for  Every  Farmer 


SCIENTIFIC  AGKICULTURF,,  or  the  KlemoEts  ol  Chemistry. 
O  Geology.  Botany,  and  Meteorology,  applied  to  practical  Agri- 
culture: by  M.  M.  RoDGERs,  M.  D.,  with  the  approval  and  assis- 
tance of  several  practical  and  sicntilfc  gentlemen.  The  work  is 
illQstrated  by  a  large  number  cf  engravings,  and  is  published  in  a 
neat  etyle,  well  bound,  and  sold  cheap. 

"The  general  correctness,  brevity,  clearness,  and  multitude  of 
its  principles  applicable  to  practical  agriculture,  that  first  and 
best  of  arts,  command  the  work  to  the  youth  of  our  land,  as  well 
as  to  its  older  aud  yougt-r  agriculturists.  "— Prr)/.  Chester  Dewey. 
Principal  Rochester  Collegiate  Institute. 

'■This  is  an  interesting  and  much  needed  volume,  well  adapted 
to  the  wants  and  taste  of  that  intelligent  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity for  whom  it  is  mere  particularly  adapted— making  combined 
a  complete  system  of  agriculture,  easily  understood  and  readily 
defined.'*— A".  !'■  Fitrmer  and  Mechanic. 

•^It  appears  to  be  excedingly  well  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
struction. It  is  concise  -and  plain— neither  too  much  nor  too 
Uttlo'-Hon.  Zvidock  Pratt. 

■We  have  seen  enough  to  convince  us  that  it  is  a  work  of  rare 
merit,  such  an  one  as  will  me«t  with  the  approbation  of  all  intel- 
ligcDt  readers,  h^very  agriouUurist  who  read*  and  digests  should 
procure  the  work  "—»'Jm<rnVa?i  Farmer,  Baltimvre. 

'•We  commend  the  work  to  the  Farmer,  ospecitUy  to  the  young 
farmer,  as  well  worthy  of  his  attention.'"— .BerAisAnf  Cullurist. 
Pittsfictd,  Mass. 

'•We  think  the  author  has  ably  preformed  tho  difficult  task  of 
rendering  science  easy  tu  the  practical  farmer." — Neiv  England 
Farmer,  hij  S.  W,  Cole. 

ERASTUS  DARROW,  Publisher  and  Bookseller, 

Comer  Main  and  St.  Paul-btrcots.  Rochester. 

(h^  For  sale  by  the  Publisher;  al?o,  at  the  office  of  tho  Genos«e 
Farmer,  and  by  Booksellers  generally. 

,,'^  Darhow  has  a  large  stock  of  BOOKS  at  wholesale  or  retail, 
Orders  promptly  answered.  [3-eora-tfJ 


Drain    Tile,  Pipes,  and  Roofing  TUe. 

BEN  J,  F.  WHARTEMiV.  Manufacturer  of  DRAINING 
TILE.  Drain  Pipe,  Rcxifing  Tile.  &c..  offers  them  for  sale  at 
his  kiln  at  Waterloo,  Seneca  Co,.  N.  Y,.  at  the  following  prices. 
4  inch  horse-shoe  Tilp.  $15  per  1000—3  inch.  $12  50—2  inch.  $10. 
4  inch  Pipes.  $16-3  inch.  $14-2  inch.  $10-l>i  inch,  $9-1  inch. 
$8.  Roofing  Tile.  $20-13>i  tile  to  tho  rod.  Soles  for  the  horse- 
shoe tile,  half  tho  price  of  tile;  thei'e  are  not  always  necessary. 
All  orders  promptly  supplied.  ril-2tj 

Waterloo,  N.  V..  Nov.  1, 1849.  B.  F.  WHARTENBY. 


*'  Every  Man  his  own  Physician." 

THE    HOME    DOCTOR. 

JUST  PUBLISHED,  a  new  and  valuable  book  for  every  family 
in  the  country,  and  one  that  may  be  consulted  with  perfect 
safety.  As  its  title  page  indicates,  it  is  •  THE  HOMK  DOCTOR, 
or  Family  Manual,  giving  the  causes,  symptoms  and  treatment  of 
Diseases  ;  with  an  account  of  the  system  while  in  health,  and 
rules  for  preserving  that  state.  Appended  to  which  are  recipes 
for  making  various  medicines  and  articles  of  diet  for  the  sick 
room.  The  whole  written  for  general  use  and  daily  practice,  by 
John  B.  Newman.  M    D." 

Also,  accompanying  this  book,  or  separate,  is  "THE  HERB 
BOOK,  a  book  devoted  exclusively  to  HraBs.  giving  th»'ir  names, 
varieties  description,  medical  properties  and  doses,  use.  time  of 
gathering,  and  many  other  directions  very  useful  for  every  family 
to  know,  and  written  expressly  for  family  use.'" 

The  Herb  Book  is  devoted  solely  to  Popular  Medical  Botany, 
and  will  furnish  on  that  point  ail  the  desired  information  wanted 
for  general  use. 

The  two  books  are  put  up  and  bound  together  and  contain  200 
pages,  price  25  cents,  or  sold  separrte  at  12^a  cents. 

The  symptoms  of  each  disea*!e  are  carefully  given,  so  that  one 
kind  may  be  recognized  from  another,  to  prevent  practising  in  the 
dark  ;  also  the  treatment,  a  sketch  of  gen-ral  physiology,  and 
rules  for  keeping  in  health,  together  with  observations  on  their 
causes,  means  of  aroiding  deleterious  infiuences.  and  such  other 
remarks  as  are  deemed  appropriate,  for  both  male  and  few  air. 

The  book  has  been  written  with  great  care,  in  a  plain,  simple, 
common-sense  style  easily  to  be  understood  by  every  person,  and 
by  a  practical  physician  aud  thorough  botanist.  We  can  recom- 
mend it  with  entire  confidence,  as  being  a  work  superior  in  all 
respects  to  any  book  of  the  kind  ever  published,  at  tho  price. 

Families  in  the  country,  and  especially  those  living  in  new 
countries  and  unhealthy  climates,  should  not  fail  to  procute  a 
copy  and  have  it  at  all  times  at  hand,  in  case  of  sickness  as  they 
might  thereby  by  some  simple  remedy  save  an  espenave  and  pro- 
tracted doctors  bill-  Whether  well  orsick.  such  a  book  should  be 
in  every  house  as  a  safe  and  sure  adviser  in  time  of  need,  the  di- 
rections given  for  persons  in  health  cannot  be  ti  o  strictly  atten- 
ded to  by  all. 

The  price  at  which  the  book  is  sold  is  so  low  that  every  family 
may  have  a  copy,  and  none  should  be  without  it. 

The  book  is  put  up  in  Paper  binding,  and  can  easily  be  sent  by 
mail.     Postage  only  e'^'  cents  to  any  part  of  the  United  States. 

QiJ^  Any  person  sending  us  one  dollar  by  mail,  and  paying  pos- 
tage on  the  letter,  shall  have  four  copies  sent  him/ivc  of  postasr. 

Send  in  your  orders,  there  is  no  risk  in  sending  money  by 
mail,  it  comes  to  us  daily,  and  the  books  always  reach  th*  ir  des- 
tination. 

Ct?-  Four  families  can  club  together  and  send  a  dollar  bill,  and 
have  four  books  sent  to  one  address. 

WANTED  Agents  in  most  of  the  States  to  sell  this  work,  al- 
most every  family  will  purchase  it  if  carried  to  their  doors.  A 
small  capital  of  from  $20  to  $50  will  be  necessary  for  each  agent- 
Address,  post  paid.  GEO.  W.  FISHKR 

January  1,  1850.  6  Exchange-st.,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 
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Staw    Cutters. 

IGLES  NOURSK  &  MA 
ON'S  Celebrated  Hay. 
'  "  i-Stalk  Cutter, 
to  which  was  awardt-d  the 
FIRST  PREMIUM  atthe  New 
York  State  Agricultural  Fair, 
Buffalo,  on  the  7th.  8th  and  9th 
of  SHptember.  1848. 

It  Is  now  generally  conceded 
that  for  cutting  hay.  straw  and 
stalks,,  thtse  Machines  having 
knives  set  upon  the  circumfe- 
rence of  a  cylinder,  and  <Titting 
against  a  roller  of  raw  hide,  are 
the  best  yet  introduced— the  work  is  easily  and  rapidly  performed 
by  simply  turning  a  crank,  and  tho  machine  is  a  perfect  self-feed- 
er without  any  extra  and  complicated  fixture  to  pt*rform  thAt  part 
of  the  work, 

A  fall  supply  of  14  different  sizes,  varying  in  price  from  $10  to 
$28,  consan^ly  on  hand  at  the  Genesee  Seed  Store  and  Agricul- 
tural WareTiouse."  Irving  Block,  Buffalo  street.  Rochester. 

We  have  also  on  hand  a  good  supply  of.'^ix  other   kinds,  whioh 
make  our    assoriment  ihe  best  of  any  to  be  found  in   tho    State. 
(tsj^  Merchants  and  others  will  please  give  us  a  call, 

RAPAL,IE&  BRIOGS, 


THE  AMERICAN  POULTKY  YARD:  Comprising  the  Origin 
History,  and  Description  of  the  Different  Breeus  of  Domestic 
Poultry,  with  Complete  Directions  for  their  Breeding.  Crossing. 
Rearing,  Fattening,  and  Preparation  for  Market;  including  Spe- 
cific Directions  for  Caponiziug  Fowls,  and  for  the  Treatment  of 
the  Principal  Diseases  to  which  they  are  .subjttet  Drawn  from 
Authentic  Sources  and  Pitrsonal  Observati'm.  Illustrated  by  Nu- 
merous Engravings.  By  D.  J.  BRowrflK.  Authorof  the  Sylva  Amer- 
icana. With  an  Appendix,  embracing  the  (  omparutive  Merits  of 
the  Various  Breeds  of  Fowls,  by  Samuh.  Ah.kn- 

C.  M.  SAXTON.  Publisher.  121  Fulton  st. 
■ice  $1,00.     For  sale  nt  this  Office,  and  by  all  tho  Book^^etlerB  in 
tho  United  States  [l-2t.] 
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IMPROVED  h" 

OIANUKACTURKD    AT   Bt.'-t.. 


MORGAN'S 

'IIVG   MACniSE, 

IT.    MONROE    CO.,    N.    Y. 


THK  subscribers  are  preparing  i .  lor  to  the  Farmers  a  superior 
RF.AFING  MACHINE.  Ha',  p  f^r  yeara  been  engaged  in 
manufacturing  a  largo  number  of  .1  'Jor>inck''s  Reapers,  they  are 
confident  that  the  Keaper  which  the.  are  now  manufacturing  is 
far  superior  in  every  respect  to  a:aj,  other  now  in  use.  It  was 
thoroughly  tested  in  the  harvest  fielo.  'ast  year  and  gave  entire 
sati.sfiictiou  to  all  who  witnessed  iti  -.  eration.  It  surpasses  any 
machine  now  before  the  public  in  iri  y  important  points;— the 
Cutltr  or  Sickle  being  in  sectione,  is  Ci.  9  of  accident  can  be  re- 
paired by  a  good  Blacksmith,  without  V  e  owner  being  obliged  to 
go  to  the  manufacturers  for  a  new  foiiide  The  ground  wheel  is  3  ft 
in  diameter,  and  all  the  geering  runa  in  1  m  boxes.  An  early  or- 
der is  important  from  those  wishing  to  ;>^  chase  a  machine,  as  wo 
have  already  contracted  for  the  sale  of  c  "0  for  the  West.  In  all 
cases  a  liberal  warrant  is  given  to  the  pu.-.  *aBer. 

The  improved  Reaper  was  constmoted  TL^der  the  supervision  of 
our  Foreman  Mr.  Gfo.  F  Burnet,  wfco  has  been  engaged  three 
years  for  us  in  the  business.  BSYMOUR  8t  MORGAN. 

Brockport.  December  26,  1849. 

CERTIFiCA^£3. 

eTKDEN,  Nov.  12, 1849. 

Messrs.  Seymour,  Morgan  St  Co.— Ie  my  Ixarvest,  last  season. I 
used  one  of  your  Improved  Grain  Kaapers.  I  had  formerly  used 
one  of  McCormick's  Improved  Virt:lnia  Reapers,  I  have  had  con- 
siderable knowledge  of  them.  In  comparison,  I  think  yours  deci- 
dedly preferable;  firstly— in  point  oi' perfection  in  cutting,  which 
is  the  great  desideratum,  it  is  far  in  ai^vancsof  hie.andnext,  in  ease 
of  operation,  I  think  it  has  decided  advantage.  I  did  not  obtain  your 
Reaper  until  a  large  part  of  my  harvest  was  ocmpleted;  conse- 
quently I  had  not  an  opportunity  to  test  the  amount  that  could 
be  cut  in  a  day,  still  1  am  satisfied  thnt  it  is  capable  of  cutting 
from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  acres  per  dr.y,  and  that,  too,  in  the  most 
perfect  manner.  I  used  no  change  of  team.  1  did  not  find  it 
necessary  in  doing  an  ordinary  day's  work— about  fifteen  acres 
per  day.  I  tested  your  machine  in  wet  grain  and  when  there  was 
grass  at  the  bottom;  here  I  found  it  had  a  great  advantage  over 
other  Reapers  in  use.  it  being  able  to  go  tJirough  almost  any 
grain,  some  badly  lodged,  without  any  apparent  difficulty  of  clog- 
ging the  knife.  And  from  my  experience  1  think  il  a  valuable 
labor-saving-machine,  and  would  cbeerfuUy  recommend  it  to  the 
attuutiou  of  farmers,  as  I  think  grain  can  be  cut  with  it,  all  ex- 
penses counted,  at  half  the  cost  of  cutting  it  the  ordinary  way  — 
Wheat  can  be  bound  and  shocked  in  a  better  manner,  and  with 
less  labor,  besides  a  great  saving  in  the  waste  of  grain. 

VoursStc.  F.  F,  Root. 

I  saw  the  aforesaid,  Seymour  &  Morgan's    Improved   Reaper,  in 
F.  P.  Root's  harvest  field  and  do  concur  in  the  foregoirig  state- 
ment. Wm.  Root.  Ksq. 
D.  H.  Root. 

I  have  seen  the  Machine  work  in  very  hoavy,  and  also  in  wet 
wheat  where  it  performed  well,  and  heUeve  it  to  bo   asi   ini5irove- 
""""■"  ""  >   closi<uig) 


ent  upon  McCormick's  Reaper.     Th( 
the  case  of  McCormick's  and  it  must  be 
made. 

BnocKPoRT,  Nov.  18,  1S,'9. 

Messrs.  Seymour  &  Morgan:— Gents  — I  used  one  of  our  IiDprcTed 
Reapers  in  my  harvest,  which  worked  better  than  any  I  kave  l  len 
before  used  -  cutting  wheat  when  there  is  much  graes,  y/iir.  rat 
choking,  which  other  machines  that  I  have  used  v/oold  not  Cz  ~ 
I  have  had  much  experience  with  Reapers— havirtg  puroL.  (d 
the  first  one  of  McCormick's  brought  to  this  State,  i  hevo  K;r  e 
put  a  large  number  of  McCormick's  in  operation  at  ;%s  V/esi^^  I 
believe  yours  to  be  the  most  perfect  Reaper  now  in  i  3e, 

A.   CcLi:^5.Kli. 

I  used  one  of  Messrs  Seymour  &  Morgan's  Reapers  "ac^';  JiurRCS 
and  cheerfully  recommend  it  to  Farmers  as  the  be  i  macMns 
within  my  knowledge  for  cutting  grain.  Gf.o,  W.  Ali.3;x. 

Brockport,  Nov.  13,1849. 
This  may  certify  that  I  used  in  my  harvest  of  1849,  lo^mourSt 
Morgan's  Improved  Reaper,  which  worked  to  my  entin.  eaticfic- 
tion;  cutting  grainin  all  conditions,  I  believe  itcanno.  '^  clogg- 
ed in  either  grassy  or  green  wheat.  1  have  witnessed  t'-Q  op^va^ 
tion  of  other  Reapers  now  in  common  use  and  1  believt  1;  to  hs 
superior  to  any  that  I  have  seen— cutting  wet  or  graspi  ^  wi:«av 
where  other  Reapers  cannot.  F.  W.  Bbea  jtk?-. 

Brockport.  Nov.  12.  iS^D. 
Wo  have  seen  the  trial  of  Seymour  &  Morgan's  Iraprovi  i  £i«a- 
per  in  the  harvest  of  F.  W.  Brewster— and  having  witnei  -ii  i£i« 
operaton  of  other  Reapers,  we  believe  this  the  most  perfei  «  Q}ar 
chine  now  in  use. 
J.  A.  Holmes,  Allec  Potter 

D.  A.  White,  W.  Theo.  Dow:-Mj 

MoROAiT   Ratidlf,  O.   A.   ROVCK. 

BOUND  VOLUMES  OF  THE  FARM ER,  from  vok iJu 
VI  to  X  inclusive,  can  be  furnished  at  our  office,  or  si^fit 
by  mail.  Price  50  cts.  in  paper — 62^  cents  in  boards  a  ~A 
leather. 

Also,  AGRICULTURAL  BOOKS— Embracing  the  be.  . 
works  on  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  &.c. 
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nndvf.)rC-.nsumption  V  thm-i  Bi  tnchiti  Pun 
tht  Brcist  i  hronu  '  ou|.h  Spitting  of  Blu  >d  and  lUolhii 
Disejise  ofthe  Throit  ind  Lungr. 

THt-  fHKRR-i  ?L*-TORAL  having  been  fully  ttsttd  i& now 
offered  to  the  public  as  a  remedy  for  Pulmonary  uiseasea  Pecu- 
niary advantage  would  not  induce  us  to  mislead  the  afflicted,  or 
hold  out  hopes  which  facts  do  not  justify  But  its  uniform  suc- 
cess—its powerful  and  salutary  effect .  wherever  used,  have  abun- 
dantly shown  its  genuine  merit  and  efficacy  in  case  of  affection  of 
the  Lungs.  Physicians,  Medical  Colleges,  Professors-  indeed  the 
whole  body  of  medical  men  are  turning  their  attention  to  the 
"CIIERRV  PECTORAL"  as  a  discovery  at  leneth  on  which  they 
can  depend  for  relief  and  permanent  cure  of  (hose  afflicting  and 
dangerous   diseases  incident  to    our   climate— Lung  Complaints. 

Cures  have  been  effected  in  such  extreme  cures  tbiit  wc  ure 
warranted  in  believing  Consumption  can  be  cured-and  llie 
"CHERRY  PECTORAL"  WILL  DO  IT.  In  the  milder  form 
of  Coughs  and  Colds,  no  medicine  has  ever  been  found  which 
gives  so  speedy  and  certain  relief.  Asa  family  medicine  for  oc- 
casional use  it  is  the  safest,  most  agreeable  and  effectual  in  the 
world.     No  family  that  has  used  it  will  be  without  it  afterwards. 

Among  the  distinguished  men  who  from  experience  recommend 
it  to  public  use  are  tjie  Hon.  Henry  Clay,  President  Hitchcock 
of  Amherst  College,  President  Perkins  of  Vermont  Medical  (ol- 
lege.  Prof.  Valentine  Mott  N,  Y  City,  and  many  others  who 
give  their  evidence  so  strongly  in  favor  of  the 'Cherry  Pectoral'' 
and  acknowledge  that  this  is  indeed  a  valuable  remedy  for  the 
above  complaints. 

(^  Prepared  by  J,  C.  Aver  Chemist  Lowell  Mass.  and  sold 
\,y  dealers  in  medicine  in  every  town  and  village  in  the  United 
cjtates- 

Book  Agents   Wanted. 

TWENTY  Young  Men  can  be  profitably  employed  in  selling 
Cheap  Books  and  obtaining  subscribers  for 
THE  GENESEE  FARMER, 
and  other  valuable  Magazines  and  Papers.  The  nimble  ninepcnce 
is  always  better  than  a  slow  shilling.  Thousands  of  men  will 
purchase  a  good  cheap  Book  who  will  not  take  expensive  ones. 
Most  of  the  following  new  works  will  be  sold  to  agents  at  hnlf 
price. 

Good  Behavior  for  Gentlemen, 

Good  Behavior  for  Ladies. 

The  True  Housekeeper's  Guide, 

The  Lady's  Cook  Book— Good  Living  for  the  Million, 

The  Marksmen  of  Monmouth,  a  tale  of  the  American 

Revolution,  by  Curtis, 
Knowlson's  Horse  Doctor, 
Every  Man  his  Own  Lawyer. 
The  Married  Woman's  .Vledical  Companion. 
Life  in.  Rochester,  its  Vice  and  Misery, 
The  Home  Doctor, 

The  above  works,  together  with  a  general  variety  of  m 
Maps,  Cards,  Pictures    Stc,  Sec.     Also, 

THE    GENESEE    FARMI':R    FOR    184:8, 
stitched  und  bound  in  handsome  paper  covers,  containing  a  vast 
amount  of  very  valuable  aud  entertaining  matter,  illustrated  with 
numerous  engravings— a  work  which  should  be  in  the  possession 
of  every  man  who  owns  a  rod  of  land.     Price  50  Cents. 

{0=-  Agents  who  desire  to  sell  Book.i  will  require  a  small  cash 
capital  of  from   10  to  $25,  and  will   in  all  cases  be  indemnified 
I    gainst  loss.     An  active  young  man  can  make  from  $1  to  3$  per 
f  .*y.        Address,  (post  paid,)  D.  M.  DEWEY. 

Arcade  Hall,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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7  Books, 


E  BALD  WIN,  would  respectfully  inform  his  friends  and  the 
I  public  generally  that  he  has  located  himself  in  Rochester, 
aad  ill  prepared  to  execute  all  descriptions  of  Engraving,  Seals. 
JuabUIs.  Machinery,  Visiting  and  Wedding  Cards,  Letters.  Book 
and  Cloth  stamps,  Views  of  Buildings  or  Animals,  in  short  every 
t^ng  in  hi.^  line  will  be  done  neatly  and  reasonably.  He  will  also 
I  Issop  cm  liand  an  assortment  of 

JUVENILE  BO0K3, 
J  &a-:;ls  «3  Young  Toy  Books,  Dream  Books.  PrimmeT-s.  &,c..  illus- 
;  iSft^tal  with  fine  wood  cuts,  plain  and  colored.  Letter  and  fancy 
i  QQ^toJopa^  motto  wafers,  Prints,  Lead  pencils,  &c..&.c.,  which  he  will 
i  eoU  ftff  ^5Uph  at  New-York  prices.  ^11  those  wishing  anything  in 
',  tlalik.j  ■i'HU  please  call  at  No  16  third  floor   Reynobls   Arcade. 
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Premiums  for  1850! 

THREE  SPLENDID    AGRICULTURAL  LIBRARIES !  ! 

With  a  view  to  psteud  the  circulation  and  increase  the  useful- 
ness of  the  Genesee  Farmer,  the  Proprietor  offer.'!  the  following 
liberal  premiums  to  the  friends  of  Rural  Improvement,  who  may 
interest  themselves  in  procuring  Subscribers  to  the  work.  The 
LIBRARIES  will  be  composed  of  the  best  Books  published  on 
^Agricultural  Cheinish-y.  Gtology,  Botany.  Horticulture.  Gardening: 
Rural  ^^rchilt  ctur e~in  -^hort,  just  such  works  as  arc  needed  by 
every  Farmer— a  complete  Library  of  Agriculture  and  its  kindred 
sciences.  Any  one  entitled  to  Premiums,  and  desiring  any  par- 
ticular work  that  can  be  obtained  either  in  this  country  or  Europe, 
shall  be  accommodated.  By  this  course  we  hope  not  only  to  aid 
the  circulation  of  the  Farmer,  but  to  scatter  Good  I^ooks  broad- 
cast over  the  land. 

l.=t.  A  well  selected  .Agricultural  Library  put  up  in  a  handsome 
case,  {the  bwks  .-ilone  worth  thirty  dollars.)  to  the  person  that 
shall  send  in  the  largest  number  of  subscribers,  at  the  club  prices, 
before  the  15th  day  of  April  next,  so  that  we  may  announce  the 
snccesfful  competitors  in  the  May  Number. 

2d.  A  well  selected  Library  handsomely  put  up  in  a  case,  (the 
books  alone  worth  twenty-five  dollars.)  to  the  person  who  shall 
Bend  us  the  second  highest  list,  as  above. 

3d.  A  well  selected  Library,  in  a  handsome  Ca-se,  (the  books 
alone  worth  twenty  dollars.)  to  the  person  who  shall  send  us  the 
third  highest  list,  as  above. 

4th.  To  the  one  who  procures  the  fourth  highest,  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society,  ftom  1843  to 
1850  inclusive. 

5th.  Such  books  as  the  receiver  thereof  may  designate,  worth 
ten  dollars,  to  the  fifth  highest. 

6th  To  the  person  obtaining  the  next  (sixth)  greatest  number, 
five  dollars,  in  Agricultural  Books,  on  like  conditions. 

7th  To  F.KCH  of  the  four  persons  sending  the  next  (7th,  8th. 
9th  and  10th  greatest  numbers,  we  wiU  give  volumes  0.  7.  8.  9.  and 
10  of  the  Farmer,  bound  together  in  boards  with  leather  baeks,  or 
separuto  in  marble  paper,  as  may  be  preferred,  worth  $2,50. 

BACK  VOLUMES  of  the  Farmer  will  be  furnished,  if  desired' 
and  counted  the  same  as  new  subscribers 

(J(J-  That  all  Post-Masters,  Local  Agents,  and  Subscribers, 
wherever  the  Farmer  circulates,  may  have  a  fair  and  equal  chance 


to  obtain  the  Premiums,  traveling  agents,  post-rtders.  residenls  nf 
Rochester  and  a// ct(i/ 6oofcse//f7s  a»e  not  included  in  our  offer. 

Wc  shall  keep  a  correct  account  of  the  subscribers  sent  by  each 
person.  In  the  March  and  April  numbers  of  the  Farmer  we  will 
publish  a  list  giving  the  names  of  thirty  or  forty  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful c.  Tipetitors.  so  that  each  may  know  his  prospect  of  suc- 
cess. an-J  act  accordingly.  In  the  J\Iay  number  we  thall  announce 
the  suc'.essful  competitors. 

Libraries  and  Books  will  be  forwarded  per  order,  immediately 
after  the  announcement  of  the  successful  competitors  in  the  May 
number. 

(tQ^  Specimen  niunbers.  show  bills.  &c..  fcnt  to  ail  post-paid 
applicants  All  letters  must  be  paid  or  free.  Sub-cription  money, 
if  properly  enclosed,  may  be  mailed  at  the  risk  of  the  publisher. 

A  CHEAP  WAY  TO  OBTAIN  GOOD  BOOKS 

No  reasonable  person  can  object  to  paying  fifty  cents  for  the 
Farmer  for  1850 .  This  being  granted,  any  person  who  will  send  us 
ten  names  and  five  dollars,  shall  have  ten  copies  of  the  G.  iicsee 
Farmer  for  a  year  and  Johnston's  Agricultural  Chemistry— a  work 
that  cost  $1.25  at  the  book-stores. 

If  he  will  send  ten  dollars  and  twenty  names,  he  shall  have  Bu- 
singftult's  Rural  Economy  in  addition  to  Johnston's  Chemij^try  as 
a  present  At  this  ru.te.  a  young  man  who  has  a  little  leisure  may 
easily  obtain  a  good  professional  library  by  procuring  subscribers 
to  the  Farmer,  he  getting  one-fifth  or  one-fourth  of  all  the  money 
received,  in  good  books! 


First  in  Beauty  and    Value — Cheapest  mid   Most   Pi  pular* 
THE    GENESEE     FARMER, 

A    MONTHLY   JOURNAL    OF 

AGRICULTURE    AND    HORTICULTURE, 

ILLUaTHATED   WITH    Nll-MEROCS    ENORAVl>-n3    OF 

Farm  Buildings,  Domestic  Animals,  Implements,  Fruits,  &c 
VOLUME    XI,    FOR    1850. 

DANIEL  LEE  fc   JAMES  VICK,  Jr.,  Editors. 

p.  BARRY,  Conductor  of  Horticultural  Department. 


In  issuing  n  Prospectus  for  the  Eleventh  Volume  of  the 
Gknesef.  Fakmer.  tlie  Publisher  considers  it  uniiecessnry 
to  state  ol  length  the  design  and  objects  of  the  work,  or  re- 
peat former  pledges  as  to  its  mnnngemonl.  Those  who  read 
the  Farmer  are  the  best  judges  of  its  value  and  character, 
and  can  decide  whether  it  is  worthy  of  continued  support — 
and  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  it  are  invited  to  exum- 
ine  its  pages.  In  popularity  and  usefulness  it  now  ranks 
first  among  the  various  monthly  journaU  of  its  class  pub- 
lished in  America,  and  every  proper  eflbrl  will  he  made  to 
sustain  its  high  reputation  as  an  earnest  and  valuable  aid 
to  the  Farmers  and  Fruit  Ciilturists  of  the  Country. 

The  new  volume  will  commence  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1850.  It  will  be  publislied  in  the  best  style,  as  heretofore — 
on  handsome  and  clear  type  and  superior  paper.  The 
volume  will  be  appropriately  illultrated — containing 
numerous  and  expensive  Engravings  oi  Farm  Buddings^ 
Improved  ItnplemeiUs,  Domestic  Animals,  choice  Fi^tiis,  Floio- 
ers,  Shnil's,  i^<c.  Imleed,  in  typographical  appearance,  we 
design  to  make  the  volume  for  1350,  whni  the  present  ono 
is  pronounced,  the  most  beautiful  Farmer  s  Journal  yet  issued 
in  this  country.  Q^^Each  number  will  conl;iin  TWENTV- 
FOUR  ROY.VL  OCTAVO  PAGES!  making  a  large  and 
handsome  volume  of  about  300  pages,  (with  Title  Page,  In- 
dex, (Sec.,  suitable  for  binding,)  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

Placinc  its  claims  to  support  .upon  its  mkiuts  alone,  we 
respectfully  submit  the  work  as  eminently  calculated  to 
promote  the  individual  and  collective  interests  of  the  Agri- 
culturists and  Horlioulturisis  of  the  United  Stjitrs.  Grateful 
for  the  unexampled  patronage  already  extended  to  the  Far- 
mer, we  solicit  the  aid  and  co-operation  of  nil  its  friends 
and  readers  tc  increase  the  circulation  and  thus  augment  the 
usefulness  of  the  cheapest  and  handsomest  Agricultural  Mag- 
azine exer  ofiered  to  the  American  Pnl)hc. 

Fifty  Cents  a   Ycoi-,   In    Advance. 

Five  Copies  for  $2  ;  Eight  Copies  fur  $U,  and  any  larger 
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THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  AGRIOtJLTURE. 

How  mucli  wheat  or  cheese  can  a  farmer  take  from 
an  acre  of  common,  fair  land,  every  year,  and  not 
impair  its  fertility  ?  Suppose  that  he  extracts  the 
elements  of  wheat  or  cheese  from  his  farm  to  the  av- 
erage depth  of  12  inches;  what  amount  of  these 
elements  will  each  cubic  foot  of  his  soil  contain  ? 
In  short,  how  much  wheat,  or  how  much  cheese  is 
there  in  that  quantity  of  fair,  common  earth,  provided 
one  separated  tlie  whole  of  the  matter  that  can  by 
any  known  system  of  tillage,  grazing  or  feeding, 
form  the  products  named  ? 

The  bare  statement  of  the  propositions  in  the  above 
form,  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  a  close  observer,  that  not 
one  man  in  a  thousand  has  ever  studied  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  scientific  agriculture.  Nor  will  the  things 
in  the  soil  that  make  good  grass  and  a  plenty  of  it, 
good  wheat  and  sound  potatoes,  and  a  plenty  of  both, 
ever  he  generally  known  to  the  farming  community 
till  the  elements  of  agriculture,  like  the  elements  of 
arithmetic  and  grammar,  be  well  studied  in  common 
schools  and  academies.  School  boys  can  readily  be 
taught  to  understand  the  language  of  science;  but 
business  men  have  little  taste  for,  or  patience  with, 
what  appears  as  the  meaningless  jargon  of  an  unknown 
tongue.  Take  the  ease  which  we  now  have  in  hand. 
Our  wish  is  to  impart  to  all  readers  who  know  noth- 
ing of  the  terms  and  principles  of  analytical  chemistry, 
a  clear  idea  of  all  the  substances  in  a  cubic  foot  of 
earth  that  can  be  transformed  into  wheat  or  cheese. 
But  the  moment  we  begin  to  talk  about  the  amount 
of  phosphate  of  lime,  and  ammonia,  in  100  lbs  of  soil, 
and  the  quantity  of  wheat  or  cheese  which  they  will 
supply  with  those  indispensable  elements,  the  unedu- 
cated in  agricultural  chemistry  will  fail  to  compre- 
hend the  force  of  the  reasoning  submitted  to  his 
understanding.  It  will  be  like  giving  a  boy  a  sum  in 
cube  root  who  has  yet  to  learn  addition,  subtraction 
and  multiplication.  Hoping  this  defect  in  popular 
education  will  one  day  bo  removed  by  the  Free 
Schools  in  the  State  of  New  York,  we  will  proceed 
with  our  inquiry  as  to  the  quantity  of  wheat  which 
a  cubic  foot  can  make,  before  the  raw  material  will 
be  mainly  consumed  in  the  crop,  or  lost  in  producing  if. 

No  American  citizen  is  so  stupid  as  to  believe  that 
a.  bushel  of  wheat  can  be  organized  in  any  place  from 
nothing.  It  w'U  take  somtthing  to  make  the  first  seed 
of  this  grain:  and  that  something  must  come  from 
somewhere.  We  have  before  us,  in  English  journals, 
well  authenticated  cases,  in  which  200  cwt.  of  Peru- 


vian guano  applied  to  an  acre  of  wheat  have  added  a 
quarter,  or  8  imperial  bushels  to  the  crop.  Here  is 
a  gain  of  over  four  pounds  of  wheat  to  one  of  ferti- 
lizer. A  critical  analysis  of  any  ordinary  soil,  of 
wheat,  and  of  guano  or  bird  dung,  will  show  that  the 
manure  named  will  yield  to  growing  wheat  plants 
those  elements  of  its  seed,  which  are  least  abundant, 
and  soonest  exhausted  in  tilled  land.  These  facts 
are  of  great  practical  importance,  for  they  warrant 
the  conclusion  that  so  far  as  the  material  for  making 
wheat  is  lacking  in  the  soil,  although  the  particular 
atoms  needed  be  exceedingly  small  in  the  plant,  yet 
the  crop  will  not  grow  beyond  the  supply  of  its 
peculiar  constituents.  A  great  many  experiments 
have  been  tried  to  determine  what  atoms  are  most 
needed  in  ordinary  wheat  soils  to  organize  this  grain; 
and  ammonia  or  nitrogen  in  the  form  named,  or  in 
that  of  nitric  acid,  has  been  found  most  useful;  but 
phosphates  and  sulphates  of  lime,  potash  and  mag- 
nesia and  common  salt  (chloride  of  sodium)  arc  only 
a  little  less  beneficial.  Guano  contains  all  of  these 
as  well  as  ammonia. 

A  cubic  foot  of  fair  wheat  soil  also  contains  all  the 
elements  of  wheat  or  bird  dung:  but  in  no  large 
quantities.  English  and  Scotch  farmers  now  grow 
about  twice  as  much  w'heat  per  acre  as  anv  other 
farmers  in  the  civilized  world;  and  they  do  this  sim- 
ply by  feeding  the  growing  plants  with  the  things 
known  to  be  consumed  by  nature  in  organizing  the 
crop.  Strange  as  it  may  sound  to  such  as  have  not 
investigated  this  matter,  skilful  dairymen.have  ceased 
to  expect  a  cow  to  give  a  large  product  in  butter  or 
cheese,  which  is  not  well  fed  on  nutritious  food  full 
of  the  organized  elements  of  milk.  Nor  do  they  ex- 
pect a  dung  hill  fowl  to  form  a  decent  shell  to  an  esg 
without  lime,  or  the  egg  itself,  without  organized 
nitrogen,  sulphur,  phosphorus  and  the  other  elemen- 
tary bodies  found  in  a  chicken  when  first  hatched. 

The  practical  advantages  of  these  researches  art- 
numerous.  They  reduce  agriculture  and  rural  econ- 
omy to  a  scifHCe  which  is  governed  in  all  its  essential 
parts  by  uniform  and  enduring  Natural  Laws.  The 
time  will  never  come  when  a  calf  or  pig  can  form  its 
bones  out  of  iron;  or  when  a  kernel  of  corn  will  be 
organized  from  any  other  atoms  than  such  as  God 
first  appointed,  and  fitted  for  the  purpose.  Hence, 
nothing  is  more  variable  than  the  quantity  of  corn, 
wheat  and  potatoes  which  can  grow  on  an  acre  of 
land.  Crops  of  this  kind  can  never  be  made  with  the 
greatest  economy  of  labor  and  material,  till  the  com- 
position of  these  crops  be  familiar  to  the   farmer ; 
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and  he  knows  which  elements  are  least  abundant  in 
his  soil  and  in  the  atmosphere,  and  least  available 
for  use. 

Stable  manure  kept  under  shelter,  gypsum,  salt, 
bones,  ashes,  and  above  all,  the  fertilizers  that  may  be 
had  from  the  vaults  of  privies  in  cities  and  villages, 
are  rich  in  the  elements  of  bread,  meat,  potatoes  and 
cheese.  If  100.  lbs  of  dry  ^OTid;-e/<e  will  give  300  lbs. 
of  wheat,  why  refuse  to  use  this  inodorous  substance  ? 
Instead  of  planting  five  acres  to  raise  100  bushels  of 
corn,  why  not  try  to  grow  that  quantity  on  two  acres 
or  on  one  and  a  half? 

Recollect  that  to  waste  the  liquid  excretions  of  a 
domestic  animal,  is  to  throw  away  half  the  value  of 
its  food,  according  to  the  experience  of  the  best  Bel- 
gian farmers.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  produce  cheap 
food  for  cattle,  horses,  sheep  and  swine,  without  con- 
triving to  have  cheap  food  for  cultivated  plants.  A 
horse  can  live  on  nothing,  or  on  pure  flint  sand,  quite 
as  long  as  a  common  vegetable.  Make  the  econom- 
ical improvement  of  land  a  particular  study.  It  will 
repay  you  ten  fold  for  the  time  so  spent,  in  preventing 
the  unskilful  application  of  farm  labor,  and  the  unwise 
expenditure  of  money.  Draining  and  liming  are  far 
from  being  as  generally  practiced  as  will  prove  advan- 
tageous to  the  soil. 

GYPSUM-rrS  ELEMENTS  AND  VALUE. 

Eds.  Gen.  Farmer: — In  the  last  Genesee  Farmer  I 
was  pleased  to  see  a  brief  notice,  in  a  part  of  your 
late  Address  on  Tillage,  of  the  importance  of  gypsum 
to  the  farmer.  Having  been  a  subscriber  for  some 
time,  I  have  long  hoped  to  see  in  your  paper  a  full 
analysis  and  description  of  this  article.  I  am 
annually  selling  to  cultivators  of  the  soil,  large  quan- 
tities of  Manlius  Plaster,  and  I  should  esteem  it  a 
favor  if  you  would  turn  your  attention  to  this  subject 
in  your  next. 

1. — What  are  its  elements  as  a  fertilizer  ? 

2. — Is  its  beneficial  action  upon  the  vegetable 
effected  by  absorption  of  mineral  fertilizers  from  the 
earth,  or  from  atmospheric  gases,  or  both  ? 

3. — Is  its  annual  application  to  the  same  meadow, 
pasture  or  grain,  prejudicial  to  the  soil  in  the  way  of 
exhaustion  ? 

Your  answers,  accompanied  with  such  additional 
remarks  as  my  questions  may  naturally  excite,  will 
not  only  much  oblige  a  subscriber,  but  will  doubtless 
be  liighly  afcceptable  to  a  large  portion  of  your  numer- 
ous patrons.  P.  J.  W. — Fort  Plain.  .V.  Y.,  Jcin'y, 
1850. 

Answer  to  tik  above. — Our  correspondent  and 
all  others  are  welcome  to  copy  into  any  paper  whatever 
appears  in  this  journal,  only  not  omitting,  as  too  many 
do,  to  give  the  Genesee  Farmer  credit  for  its  contri- 
butions to  the  agricultural  literature  and  science  of  the 
United  States. 

tlllESTIO 

fertilizer  ?' 


Isl.  — "  What  arc  tho  elcmenlH  of  gyp»inn  i 


Answer.— Su/p/(i(r  and  limr.  As  dug  from  the 
earth,  100  pounds  of  this  mineral  usually  contains 
some  21  lbs.  of  water,  which  can  be  driven  off  by 
burning  at  a  red  heat  just  as  the  much  larger  percent, 
of  water  in  alum  may  he  expelled  when  placed  on  a 
hot  shovel,  in  making  burnt  nlum.  Tiurned  gypsum 
consists  of  41 J  parts  of  limo  combined  chemically 
with  flSJ  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol,  or  sulphuric  acid.  In 
40  parts  of  the  oil  of  vitriol  there  are  16  of  sulphur 


and  24  of  oxygen.  Omitting  small  fractions,  there  are 
in  100  pounds  of  ground  gypsum  the  following  in- 
gredients ; 

Lime, 33  lbs. 

Oil  of  Vitriol, 46    '• 

Water 21    ■• 


Total, 


In  the  oil  of  vitriol  there  are  not  far  from  18J  lbs. 
of  sulphur. 

QiESTioM  2d. — "  Is  its  beneficial-  nfiiun  upon  vegetable.') 
eflected  by  absorption  of  mineral  fertilizers  from  the  e.irth  ; 
or  from  atmospheric  gassos,  or  both'.'" 

Answer. — A  bushel  or  one  or  two  hundred  pounds 
of  this  salt  of  lime  spread  pretty  evenly  over  an  acre, 
will  soon  be  dissolved  in  rain  or  snow  water,  and  can 
not  essentially,  if  at  all,  increase  the  natural  capacity 
of  water  to  absorb  common  air  or  any  fertilizing  gases 
it  may  contain  from  the  rotting  of  vegetables  and 
animals  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  O'vpsum  doe.« 
not,  therefore  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  contribute 
to  the  growth  of  plants  from  the  fertilizers  which  it 
draws  directly  from  the  air,  or  from  the  soil.  Ileing 
sufficiently  soluble  in  water  for  all  useful  purposes, 
it  enters  directly  into  the  roots  of  clover  and  other 
plants,  and  supplies  their  tissues  with  available  sul- 
phur and  lime,  from  the  lack  of  one  or  both  of  which 
the  crop  is  diminished  both  in  quantity  and  profit. 
In  most  soils  it  is  available  sulphur,  more  than  avail- 
able lime  which  is  wanting;  and  ground  plaster  sup- 
plies this  want.  In  100  pounds  of  wool  or  hair  there 
are  five  pounds  of  pure  sulphur;  which  can  only  come 
from  the  grass,  hay,  and  other  food  of  sheep,  cattle, 
and  other  domestic  animals.  The  flesh  and  nerves  of 
all  animals,  from  man  to  the  worm,  contain  sulphur. 
This  comes  from  their  aliment,  which  is  derived  pri- 
marily, from  plants  and  the  soil.  When  gypsimi  has 
enabled  young  clover,  corn,  peas,  beans,  and  other 
plants  to  extend  their  roots  in  all  directions,  these 
extended  root^  imbibe  food  of  every  kind,  including 
sulphur  salts  as  well  as  phosphates,  salt.s  of  ammonia, 
kc,  which,  without  the  aid  of  the  gypsum,  the  com- 
paratively few  stunted  roots  had  never  reached,  nor 
imbibed.  The  same  law  of  vegetable  development 
which  enables  the  roots  to  descend  deeper  into  the 
earth,  and  to  extend  themselves  laterally,  is  equally 
operative  in  developing  more  and  larger  leaves  above 
ground  for  the  discharge  of  vapor  and  gases  into  the 
air;  and  probably,  for  imbibing  aliment  through  the 
same  organs.  In  this  way,  l.^or  20  grains  of  sul- 
phate of  lime  spread  over  a  cubic  foot  of  earth,  will 
enable  little  clover  seeds,  or  the  genus  of  the  pea  or 
bean  plant  to  extract  from  that  earth,  more  sulphur 
than  the  gypsum  contained,  and  more  of  all  else 
needed  to  form  the  plants  named,  both  from  the  soil 
and  the  atmosphere. 

Gypsum  is  not  a  "stimulant,"  for  no  plant  has 
nerves  or  muscles,  which  can  be  stimulnterl.  It  is  a 
simple,  plain,  every-day  food,  and  nothing  more.  In 
all  well  drained,  well-tilled  land,  -ulphur  salts  need  to 
be  often  added;  because  of  their  solubility  and  defi- 
ciency in  quantity,  in  the  soil.  Form  a  stagnant 
swamp,  or  permit  nature  to  do  the  same,  and  it  will 
soon  abound  in  the  sulphate  of  iron,  (copperas)  in  the 
sulphate  of  alumina  and  potash,  (alum)  in  the  sul- 
phate of  soda  and  magnesia,  (ep.soni  and  glauber 
salts)  and  in  the  sulphate  of  lime,  (gypsum.)  Drain 
your  swamp  well,  and  away  runs  all  your  copperas, 
alum,  glauber  and  ep-som  salt.s,  and  gypsum.  Farm- 
ers must  learn  to  feed  their  cultivated  plants  as  they 
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do  their  hogs,  sheep,  cattle  and  horses — ^jiist  what 
they  need  to  meet  the  wants  of  nature,  and  no  more 
to  he  wasted. 

QcESTioN  3il. — "  Is  the  annual  application  of  gypsum  to 
the  same  meadow,  pasture  or  grain,  prejudicial  to  the  soil, 
in  the  way  of  exhaustion  ?" 

Answer. — It  is  not.  If,  however,  the  farmer  is 
so  unwise  as  to  restore  nothing  in  payment  for  the 
grass  eaton  by  domestic  animals,  which  per  chance, 
daily  go  out  of  the  pasture  with  full  stomachs  at  night, 
and  return  with  empty  ones  in  the  morning,  as  dairy 
cows  often  do;  and  he  makes  no  restitution  for  the 
hay,  grain  and  potatoes  removed,  then,  of  course,  his 
land  will  grow  poor,  and  poorer,  and  perhaps  a  little 
faster,  by  harvesting  large,  instead  of  small  crops. 
Nevertheless,  we  seriously  question  the  fact,  whether 
a  large  crop  impairs  fertility  more  than  a  small  one. 
On  this  point  we  have  several  highly  interesting 
experiments  in  progress.  If  any  reader  sees,  or  thinks 
he  sees,  a  material  defect  in  our  theory  in  reference 
to  the  beneficial  operations  of  plaster,  he  will  confer 
a  favor  by  pointing  it  out. 

TO    DESTROY    CANADA    THISTLES. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — In  your  number  for  January,  I 
see  a  letter  requesting  information  relative  to  some 
practical  mode  of  meeting  the  inroads  of  the  Canada 
Thistle.  This  wide  spread,  noxious  weed,  is  indeed 
alarming,  though  not  necessarily  so,  except  to  the 
careless  or  inattentive  cultivator,  unless  in  stony  and 
wet  localities,  unfit  for,  and  preventing  the  free  use 
of  the  plow.  It  cannot  have  escaped  the  notice  of 
many  of  your  readers,  and  probably  you  have  once 
and  again  published  the  fact,  that  good  wheat  lands 
can  be  completely  reclaimed  from  the  dominion  of  the 
most  inveterate  growth  of  thistles  by  the  simple 
process  of  a.  free  and  timely  use  of  the  plow.  I  am 
aware  that  many  may  say  they  have  tried  this  rem- 
edy and  found  it  to  fail.  To  this  remark  I  have  only 
to  say,  that  when  thoroughly  and  fairly  tried  I  never 
knew  it  to  fail  of  so  far  succeeding  as  to  leave 
scarce  a  thistle  high  enough  at  harvest  to  come  within 
cut  of  the  cradle  ;  and  that  too,  on  fields  completely 
covered  with  them  before  fallowing.  This,  however, 
applies  particularly  to  old  lands,  where  stumps,  stones, 
fcc,  have  been  removed  so  as  to  present  no  obstacle 
to  stirring  the  whole  soil.  But  the  desirable  object 
of  preventing  the  unsightly  appearance  in  many  har- 
vest fields  of  rods,  quarters,  and  half-acres  of  thistles 
left  standing,  or,  cut  only  to  open  a  passage  to  the 
laborers,  can  not  be  effected  by  the  mere  process  of 
"  breaking  up,"  however  well  that  may  be  performed. 
The  determined  resolution  must  be  perseveringly 
carried  out  to  put  in  the  plow  as  soon  as  the  thistles 
show  a  green  surface,  and  this  must  be  repeated  to 
the  third  or  fourth  time,  if  necessary,  previous  to 
seeding,  and  if  the  season  or  time  of  plowing  be  hot 
and  dry,  so  much  the  better.  No  one  will  understand 
that  by  this  process  a  farm  is  to  be  cleared,  root  and 
branch,  of  this  vile  weed,  in  a  single  season,  if  indeed 
it  be  possible  in  a  life-time,  as  the  fields  of  the  most 
careful  farmer  may  be  furnished  from  that  of  his 
adjoining  neighbor  with  seed  for  a  perpetual  succes- 
sion. It  is  merely  intended  to  show  the  result  of 
actual  experience  in  some  of  the  hardest  cases  in 
which  good  wheat  has  been  raised  without  trouble 
from  thistles.  J.  L. — East  Lansing,  Tomp.  Co., 
JV.  ¥.,  Jan'y,  1850. 


STOCK  IN  GENESEE  OOUNTT. 
BY    E.    8.    BUCK. 

Editors  Genesee  Farmer. — I  have  just  taken  a  trip 
for  the  purpose  of  .seeing  some  fine  cattle.  Mr. 
Hicox,  in  Alexander,  N.  Y.,  has  excellent  cattle;  he 
is  much  noted  for  matching  and  breaking  steers,  of 
which  he  has  a  number  of  yokes  of  different  ages,  all 
very  good:  one  pair  particularly,  of  two  years  old, 
handsome  beyond  discription. 

I  then  went  to  see  Mr.  BR,MNARn's  stock,  in  Attica 
N.  Y.,  he  has  a  large  stock  of  Durham.s,  all  in  high 
order,  and  it  would  well  reward  any  man  to  go  and 
see  them.  He  was  not  at  home,  but  I  could  see 
much  skill  and  intelligence  in  the  management  of 
every  thing  about  him. 

I  then  went  to  see  Mr.  Beck's  stock,  in  Sheldon, 
he  was  well  pleased  to  show  them,  and  well  he  might 
be.  On  going  through  liis  barn  he  opened  the  door 
which  brought  the  cattle  at  once  to  view;  and  a  more 
interesting  sight  I  never  saw.  There  were  two  largo 
yards  full  of  Devons,  mostly  pure  blood;  the  older 
and  the  younger  ones  being  kept  separate,  with  a 
trough  of  pure  running  water  in  the  middle.  It  was 
early  in  the  morning;  they  had  all  been  properly  fed, 
and  to  see  them  play,  was  enough  to  make  the  heart  re- 
joice. I  saw  other  stocks  of  cattle  which  did  credit 
to  their  owners. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  many  Farmers  whose 
cattle  are  half  fed,  and  of  all  shapes  and  colors  that 
can  bethought  of.  Not  having  seen  any  better  they 
suppose  their  own  are  excellent,  or  at  least  ffoo'd 
enough,  and  have  no  thought  of  improving  them. 
Such  men  should  take  some  agricultural  paper  and 
they  could  learn  to  improve  by  the  experience  of 
others;  they  should  go  and  see  the  stock  of  an  intelli- 
gent reading  Farmer,  and  learn  the  management  of 
them;  if  so,  we  should  have  some  fine  cattle  in  almost 
every  neighborhood,  or  at  least  in  every  town,  which 
would  bo  an  invaluable  benefit,  not  only  to  the  owner, 
but  to  the  commuuity  at  large. 

HEMLOCK  SOIL. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — I  notice  in  one  of  your  papers 
an  article  on  Hemlock  Soil.  I  live  in  the  town  of 
Decatur,  Otsego  Co.,  and  on  hemlock  soil,  on  a  small 
farm  of  about  40  acres.  For  a  few  years  past  I  have 
plowed  some  3  or  4  acres  of  sod  about  the  first  of  July, 
and  let  it  lay  until  the  last  of  August,  and  then  thrown 
a  light  coat  of  manure  over  it.  dragged  it,  and  then 
sown  my  seed.  In  this  way  I  have  raised  large  crops 
of  rye,  much  larger  than  those  who  plow  two  or 
three  times.  I  think  the  more  such  land  is  plowed 
the  more  it  freezes  and  thins  out.  Perhaps  my 
experience  may  be  of  benefit  to  some.  Hamilton 
Waterman. — Decatur,  Jan.,  1850. 

Simple  Remedy. — The  following  simple  application 
for  a  horse's  feet  which  are  brittle,  or  hoof-bound,  I 
learned  from  an  English  shoer,  and  having  tried  it 
with  good  effect  and  never  having  seen  it  fail,  I  send 
it  to  you  to  be  used  as  you  may  deem  proper. 

Mix  equal  parts  of  tar  and  some  soft  grease,  and 
having  the  foot  clean  and  dry,  apply  it  hot,  but  not 
boiling,  to  all  parts,  letting  it  run  under  the  shoe  as 
much  as  possible. 

In  bad  cases  the  application  should  be  made  every 
day,  for  a  while,  and  then  two  or  three  times  a  week, 
till  the  foot  becomes  strong  and  smooth.  Utilita- 
rian.—.^//rerf,  Atleg.  Co.,  .TV.  Y.,  Jaji'y,  1850. 
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HUSBANDRY  IN  BELGItTM. 

There  is  no  subject  connected  with  Belgium  about 
which  60  much  misapprehension  prevails  as  its  soil. 
We  are  accustomed  to  associate  fine  crops  and  superior 
fanning  with  a  fertile  soil.  And  people  generally, 
hearing  of  the  great  crops  produced  here,  conclude 
without  further  inouiry  that  it  is  blessed  with  a  fine 
soil  and  a  liner  climate — and  the  yearly,  but  not 
exaggerated  account  of  theheavy  crops, brought  home 
by  tourists,  some  of  whom  have  compared  the  cutting 
of  a  field  of  wheat  to  the  slicing  of  a  plum  cake,  tend 
above  all,  to  increase  the  mistake  already  abroad. 
The  general  character  of  the  soil  in  the  western 
provinces  of  Belgium,  where  the  most  perfect  system 
of  culture  is  carried  on,  is  lightneas;  which  includes 
all  stages  of  fertility  from  the  arid  sand  to  the  sandy 
loam.  And  though  we  find  now  much  that  really 
appears  excellent  soil,  we  have  sufficient  reason  for 
supposing  that  it  is  not  naturally  rich,  but  has  been 
brought  to  its  present  state  of  fertility  by  the  most 
laborious  cultivation,  and  there  is  not  the  least  doubt, 
that  if  the  farmers  were  to  withdraw  their  careful 
attention  from  the  soil,  and  the  artificial  treatment  to 
which  it  is  at  present  subjected  were  in  the  least 
relaxed,  the  broom  and  the  fir  would  soon  assert  their 
ancient  domain.  The  general  aspect  of  the  country 
is  flat  and  open,  not  at  all  beautified  by  wood,  and 
interesting  to  none  but  the  fanner.  There  are  no 
hedges,  the  fields  being  merely  separated  by  ditches, 
on  the  banks  of  which  are  planted  trees,  which  arc 
cut  at  different  intervals  of  time,  from  every  fourth 
to  every  ninth  year,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
kind.  They  are  planted  merely  to  supply  the  people 
with  firewood  in  those  districts  where  other  fuel  is 
scarce.  All  kinds  of  trees  arc  grown  for  this  pur- 
pose. Some  parts  of  the  country  are  more  wooded, 
which  divests  the  scenery  of  that  vapid  tameness  so 
•peculiar  to  Belgium.  But  the  cultivation  of  the 
country  is  by  no  means  neglected.  The  luxuriant 
crops  of  rye,  the  healthy  and  equally  dispersed  drills 
of  wheat,  and  the  neatness  with  which  all  the  fields 
are  finished,  give  ample  proof  of  the  skill  as  well  as 
the  industry  of  the  farmers.  Grains  of  every  stage  of 
growth,  and  of  every  tint  of  green,  flutter  in  the 
breeze,  and  the  solid  masses  of  ripe  blossoms  roll  in 
the  wind  and  form  a  beautiful  contrast  from  their 
saflron  yellow,  with  the  surrounding  crops.  But 
there  is  still  something  wanting  to  animate  this  oth- 
erwise beautiful  prospect.  JNo  herds  enliven  the 
landscape,  no  flocks  send  forth  theirbleating,  and  the 
milk  maid's  happy  voice  is  mute.  Profit,  nol  bearity, 
is  studied  in  Flanders.  From  (ihent  to  Antwerp  we 
pass  through  the  most  thickly  populated  district  in 
the  world.  There  the  soil  is  little  better  than  sand, 
the  most  laborious  culture  is  practised,  and  the  greatest 
comparative  average  crops  are  raised  of  any  district 
in  Europe.  In  many  places  the  soil  presents  a 
mottled  appearance  from  the  imperfect  amalgamation 
of  the  sand  with  the  decayed  vegetable  matter.  In 
no  part  of  the  world,  perhaps,  is  surli  strict  attention 
paid  to  the  tillage  of  each  field;  the  consequence  of 
which  is,  that  the  crops  produced  on  the  barren  sand 
arc  not  inferior  to  what  you  will  find  on  ordinary 
soil.  From  the  tliickiiess  of  the  population  they  are 
enabled  to  Im-n  over  almost  all  tlie  soil  with  the 
spade,  which  would  render  the  tillage,  one  would 
suppose,  very  tedious  ;  but  the  tediousnes  is  not  felt 


from  the  smallness  of  the  farms  and  the  excessive 
looseness  of  the  soil. 

A  man  with  no  pressure  but  that  from  his  hands 
sinks  the  spade  a  foot  into  the  ground  ;  and  truly  it 
ought  to  be  called  gardening,  rather  than  farming, 
from  the  great  neatness  and  excessive  care  bestowed 
on  every  field.  From  the  sandy  nature  of  the  soil, 
they  are  enabled  to  finish  off  each  field  with  all  the 
beauty  of  the  flower-bed,  while  a  border  of  uell 
shorn  grass,  about  ten  feet  wide  surrounds  the  field, 
the  edge  of  which  is  most  carefully  paved,  so  that  on 
entering  one  of  these  fields,  we  are  apt  to  suppose 
that  we  are  trespassing  on  the  carefully  swejit  lawn 
of  some  noble  residence.  It  is  the  Flemish  farmers 
boast  that  the  system  of  agriculture  they  practice  has 
been  handed  down  unchanged  to  them  from  their 
forefathers  ;  and  this  is  the  more  to  be  wondered  at, 
when  we  consider  that  in  no  country  have  so  many 
and  such  sanguinary  battles  and  wars  been  fought 
and  carried  on  as  in  Belgium.  And  yet  the  scenes 
of  these  dreadful  struggles,  the  tendency  of  which  is 
to  retard  all  improvement,  and  to  throw  back  to  a 
state  of  pristine  civilization  all  the  arts  of  peace,  of 
which  agriculture  is  among  the  first,  is  also  the  seat 
of  an  organized  and  exemplary  system  of  husbandry. 
Without  attempting  to  account  for  this  anomaly  in 
the  history  of  the  arts  of  peace  in  a  nation,  let  us 
proceed  to  inquire  into  some  of  the  excellencies  of 
that  system  w'hieh  has  been  preserved  amid  the  havoc 
of  foreign  and  civil  wars.  The  farms  in  Flanders 
are  small,  the  average  size  not  being  more  than  fifty 
acres.  Some  are  held  on  lease,  others  are  not.  and 
the  duration  of  the  lease  varies  from  3  to  15  years. 
The  average  rent  for  the  best  soils  is  not  far  from 
$8  the  acre,  besides  the  burdens  or  taxes,  which 
usually  amount  to  one-fifth  the  rent.  The  farmers 
of  Belgium  are  a  hard  working  class  of  men,  in  the 
habit  of  laboring  on  their  farms,  and  generally  igno- 
rant of  every  other  subject  but  their  profession.  But 
in  this  they  show  rare  sagacity  and  experience.  .\nd 
though  unaided  by,  and  almost  despising,  the  light  of 
science,  they  discover  in  some  parts  of  their  system 
of  agriculture  a  perfection  to  which  science  has  never 
yet  guided  the  farmers  of  this  or  any  other  country. 
The  number  of  laborers,  who  live  on  the  farm  through- 
out the  year  is  about  six  to  the  fifty  acres,  and  they 
receive  usually  20  shillings  a  month  with  their  food, 
vvliich  the  farmer  values  at  about  Ji  shilling  a  day, 
making  the  full  wages  for  a  man  equal  to  about  i^l^ 
a  year.  Their  food  consists  of  boiled  milk  and  bread 
for  breakfast,  soup  or  butter-milk  and  broad  and 
butter  for  dinner,  with  potatoes  and  moat  five  times 
a  week,  and  bread  and  milk  for  supper.  They  work 
at  the  different  seasons  of  the  year  from  ten  to  four- 
teen hours  a  day.  The  day-laborers,  who  are  only 
employed  at  certain  seasons,  receive  from  14  to  18 
cents  a  day,  with  their  food,  and  the  boys  .and  girls 
10  to  I'J  cents.  This  must  seem  to  us  :i  very  low 
rate  of  wages,  but  when  we  consider  the  corresjiond- 
ing  cheapness  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  titat  n 
laboring  man  can  live  very  comfortably  in  any  town 
in  Belgium  by  paying  one  dollar  a  week  for  food  and 
20  cents  for  rent  of  a  room,  it  alters  the  case  materially. 
The  number  of  horses  kept  on  a  farm  is  at  the  rate 
of  n  pair  to  fifty  acres,  and  the  number  of  animals 
supported  altogether  on  such  a  farm  far  exceeds  any 
thing  we  are  accustomed  to  in  this  country.  This, 
indeed,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  is  one  of  the  secrets 
of  their  farming.  The  keep  of  a  horse  is  estimated 
at  thirty  cents  a  day.     Tney  are  fed   during  tlie 
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winttT  on  oats,  straw,  beans  and  hay,  and  in  summer 
on  cut  grass.  They  are  small,  but  compact,  of 
beautiful  action  and  high-spirited.  These  sleek 
Flemish  horses  were  for  ages- hold  in  high  esteem  in 
England  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  Their  breed  of 
cow  s  is  not  distinguished  by  any  peculiar  excellence, 
as  no  attention  has  \yecn  paid  to  improving  it.  They 
have  a  practice  by  whiih  they  ensure  the  regular 
feeding  of  the  calves,  wliich  is  considered  by  them 
est-cntial  to  quick  fnttcning.  This  is,  immediately 
after  they  have  got  their  usual  quantity  of  milk,  to 
put  Laskets  over  thoir  mouths,  to  prevent  their  eating 
anything  in  the  interval  between  the.  feeding  times. 
Very  few  sheep  are  kept,  and  these  are  of  tlic  worst 
desi-ription.  Their  fields  are  small,  and  merely 
divided  by  ditches.  Such  a  thing  as  a  hedge  or  a 
fence  enclosing  a  field  is  never  seen.  These  are 
unnecessary  from  the  peculiar  management  of  their 
stock,  Under-drainago  is  rarely  practised.  Indeed 
the  nature  of  the  soil  is  such  as  not  to  require  it. 
But  to  promote  the  drying  of  the  fields,  and  to  draw 
off  the  surface-water  from  the  plants,  a  spading  of 
earth  is  taken  fiom  eacli  furrow,  and  scattered  over 
the  ridge,  k>  that  in  a  heavy  shower,  the  rain-water 
finds  a  ready  course  to  the  ditch  which  skirts  the 
fields.  The  attention  which  is  paid  to  the  working 
of  the  soil  is  one  of  the  points  in  which  they  show 
their  skill  of  management.  They  forbear  from  sowing 
any  crop  until  the  soil  is  thoroughly  pulverized  by 
repeated  plowings  and  harrowings,  and  frequently 
resort  to  the  spade  to  give  additional  depth  to  the 
furrow,  and  better  to  prepare  the  soil  for  the  reception 
of  the  seed.  The  plows  used  by  Belgium  farmers 
are  so  simple  and  rude  in  their  construction  as 
scarcely  to  deserve  the  name.  And  in  mosf  parts  of 
the  country  the  spade  is  much  more  used  for  agricul- 
tural purposes.  Such  is  the  abundance  and  cheapness 
of  labor,  and  the  comparative  scarcity  of  land,  that 
it  is  common  to  weed  out  fields  of  grain  and  especially 
of  flax,  with  as  much  nicety  as  a  gardner  in  this 
country  would  weed  a  bed  of  carrots  or  onions.  At 
certain  seasons  3'ou  will  see  rows  of  women  in  the 
fields  creeping  on  their  knees  among  the  young 
crops  and  picking  out  with  the  greatest  care  the 
injurious  weeds  and  grasses.  This  speaks  well  for 
the  industry  of  the  people,  and  could  only  be  practiced 
in  a  community  proverbial  for  indomitable  patience 
and  perseverance. 

We  now  come  to  a  subject  which  explains  the 
grand  secret  of  the  success  of  the  Flemish  farmer  in 
raising  such  large  crops,  and  in  transforming  a 
country  naturally  unfruitful  into  what  may  justly  be 
called  the  ''garden  of  Kiirope."  This  is  ^(secojioi/i?/ 
in  suving,  and  skill  ill  applying  manures.  His  first 
object  and  great  aim  is  to  save  every  thing  which  can 
possibly  be  converted  into  a  fertilizer,  to  put  back 
upon  the  land,  and  supply  the  constant  drain  of  the 
elements  of  bread  and  meat  which  his  large  crops 
require.  Jlis  ashes-cart  and  urine-barrels  traverse 
every  street  in  the  town,  and  every  bye-way  in  the 
country,  to  collect  these  valuable  fertilizers  to 
spread  over  his  land.  I  have  already  mentioned  the 
large  number  of  animals,  compared  with  the  extent 
of  the  farms.  This  is  an  important  feature  in  his 
system  of  husbandry,  as  they  are  tept  tied  up  all  the 
year  round,  and  the  utmost  care  taken  that  none  of 
the  manure  is  wasted.  It  is  in  this  management  that 
the  fanners  of  Belgium  excel  those  of  every  other 
country,  and  by  this  system  they  are  able  to  raise 
larger  crops  than  any  other  body  of  farmers  in  the 


world,  .\shes  are  extensively  used  as  a  top-dressing, 
especially  for  clover.  And  they  set  so  high  a  value, 
and  depend  so  much  upon  them  for  the  success  of 
their  clover-crop,  that  it  is  a  current  saying  that,  "he 
w  ho  buys  ashes  for  his  clover-crop  piys  nothing  ;  Ijut 
he  who  does  it  not,  ;>«'/s  double."  On  this  all-im- 
portant subject,  the  saving  andapplication  of  manure.', 
the  fanners  of  our  own  country  can  learn  a  lesson 
from  those  of  Belgium,  and  we  may  perhaps  make 
it  the  subject  of  a  future  article,  Suflice  it  now  to 
say  that  this  art,  combined  with  unwearied  industry 
and  perse veranne,  has  enabled  them  to  convert,  a 
countrv  naturally  poor  into  one  of  unrivalled  fertility. 
—Washington,  Dee,,  1849,  W. 

CULTIVATION  OF  CARROTS  III  FRANCE. 

The  skill  of  French  farmers  in  cultivating  root  crops 
is  well  known.  In  no  country  in  tlie  world  is  the 
sugar  beet  so  extensively  and  successfully  grown, 
both  for  extracting  the  sugar,  and  for  feeding  to 
stocl;.  The  carrot  seems  lately  to  have  attracted 
much  attention  among  the  most  experienced  farmers, 
and  I  give  below  their  most  approved  method  of  cul- 
tivating this  valuable  root,  by  which  they  often  gel 
a  crop  of  12  to  1600  bushels  to  tlie  acre.  The  vari- 
ety mostly  raised  is  the  large  tihite,  green  lopped, 
which  grow  a  good  deal  out  of  the  ground.  They 
are  prefered  to  the  orange  from  their  producing  so 
much  larger  crops,  although  they  are  acknowledged 
to  be  less  nutritious.  The  experience  of  the  best 
French  farmers  is,  that  three  Ions  of  carrots  are 
worth  as  much  as  one  ton  of  good  hay,  either  for 
keeping  horses  or  milch-cows  through  the  winter,  or 
for  fattening  cattle.  Now,  estiniatii:g  the  crop  of  an 
acre  of  carrots  at  1000  bushels,  and  by  proper  culti- 
vation it  can  be  made  far  to  exceed  this,  you  have 
what  is  equivalent  to  at  least  tin  tons  of  good  haj, 
which  as  the  produce  of  one  acre,  well  repays  the 
extra  labor  and  trouble  required. 

The  analysis  of  this  root,  as  well  as  the  experience 
of  farmers,  shows  that  60  lbs.,  of  carrots  given  to  a 
cow  will  supply  as  much  of  the  materials  to  be  elab- 
orated into  milk  as  20  lbs.  of  clover  hay.  Both  cattle 
and  horses  eat  them  with  avidity,  and  after  a  little 
time  appear  to  prefer  them  to  any  other  kind  of  food. 
These  facts  all  recommend  the  more  extensive  culti- 
vation of  carrots  by  our  farmers,  and  I  translate  the 
following  from  the  "Journal  D' .Agriculture  Pratique,'' 
as  the  most  approved  method  of  preparing  the  land 
&.C.,  now  practiced  in  France. 

To  ensure  a  large  crop  of  carrots  you  must  have  a 
deep  well  drained  soil,  sandy  loam  is  best,  with  a 
sub-soil  through  which  the  root  ran  easily  penetrate, 
it  must  be  completely  pulverized,  and  rendered  light 
and  friable  by  the  frequent  use  of  the  plow  and  har- 
row; it  must  be  well  enriched  with  manure,  and  above 
all  be  kept  free  from  weeds.  By  observing  these 
conditions  you  can  depend  with  some  degree  of  cer- 
tainty upon  an  abundant  crop,  and  one  that  will 
amply  repay  the  labor  expended.  In  the  fall,  soon 
after  harvest,  select  a  suitable  piece  of  land  from  your 
wheat  stubble,  and  give  it  a  light  plowing  about  the 
last  of  October.  Two  or  three  weeks  after  give  it  a 
second  plowing  still  deeper,  or  what  is  bettor,  go  over 
it  with  the  sub-soil  plow,  having  first  spread  evenly 
over  the  land  about  one-half  the  quantity  of  manure 
you  intend  for  the  piece.  Let  it  remain  in  this  state 
during  the  winter,  and  the  effect  of  the  snow  and  frost 
will  be  to  pulverize  and  mellow  the  soil,  rendered  light 


and  permeable  to  the  air  by  the  fall  plowing.  In  the 
sprinfr,  as  early  as  the  weather  will  permit,  spread 
over  the  remaining  half  of  the  manure,  and  plow  it  i 
once  more.  This  throws  up  on  the  surface  the  ma-  i 
nnre  first  applied,  which  is  already  partly  decomposed,  l 
and  buries  beneath  the  soil  that  last  put  on,  where  I 
it  more  readily  undergoes  the  decomposition  necessary  ! 
before  it  can  supply  the  food  to  the  future  crop.  The  i 
land  thus  prepared  should  remain  until  about  the  1st 
of  May,  before  putting  in  the  seed.  It  should  then  be  \ 
gone  over  with  the  harrow,  and  rendered  as  level  and 
smooth  as  possible.  To  sow  the  seed,  a  small  seed- 
drill  is  useful,  as  it  saves  much  time  and  labor. 
When  this  cannot  be  procured  however,  it  can  be 
done  by  hand.  The  drills  should  be  two/eet  apart, 
and  as  straight  as  possible.  This  is  necessary  that 
you  may  use  a  horse  cultivator  or  small  plow  to  run 
through  the  rows,  which  saves  much  labor  in  weed- 
ing. The  quantity  of  seed  required  to  the  acre  is 
about  three  pounds.  It  is  best  to  sow  it  thick,  and 
the  first  time  you  weed  them,  to  thin  out  the  plants, 
so  that  they  may  stand  three  or  four  inches  apart. 
In  this  way  they  grow  much  larger,  and  although 
fewer  in  number,  they  will  yield  on  the  whole  a 
much  greater  crop.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  carrots 
delight  to  grow  amongst  weeds,  and  it  does  seem  as 
if  the  reverse  of  this  is  true,  that  weeds  delight  to 
grow  among  carrots.  Indeed,  it  is  the  labor  of  weed- 
ing them,  tliat  deters  many  farmers  from  cultivating 
them  extensively  to  feed  to  stock.  But  if  they  are 
carefully  weeded  out  twice  during  the  season,  and 
frequent  use  made  of  the  horse-cultivator  to  run 
between  the  rows,  it  will  be  found  quite  sufficient, 
and  will  not  constitute  a  very  severe  tax  upon  the 
time  and  patience  of  farmers.  They  should  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  ground  as  late  in  the  fall 
as  the  weather  will  permit,  as  it  is  found  they  keep 
much  better  in  this  case,  than  if  harvested  early. 
In  most  parts  of  France  the  climate  is  so  mild,  as 
not  to  render  it  necessary  to  dig  them  up,  until 
they  are  wanted  to  feed  out  to  stock  during  the 
winter.  But  in  England  and  other  countries  where 
the  winters  are  more  severe,  they  are  either  stored 
away  in  cellars,  or  piled  up  in  the  field,  and  covered 
first  with  straw,  and  then  with  a  light  coating  of 
earth  which  protects  them  from  the  frost.     W. 


JPrill    ^nsbaniJvtt. 


THE  "GOOD  TIME  OOMma." 

I  REOARD  the  Farmer  as  the  best  paper  of  the  kind 
with  which  I  have  the  pleasure  of  an  acquaintance. 
I  hail  this  as  a  promising  era  to  the  Agriculturists 
of  our  country.  They  are,  as  a  mass,  awakening  to 
a  sense  of  the  importance  and  honor  of  their  calling, 
and  the  time  will  soon  come  when,  instead  of  being 
looked  down  upon  as  an  inferior  class  of  beings,  it 
will  be  considered  as  the  most  honorable  title  which 
can  be  applied  to  a  man,  to  call  him  an  intelligent 
farmer.  But  this  state  of  things  can  not  be  hoped 
for  without  an  unceasing  efl'ort.  The  farmer,  instead 
of  striving  to  become  notorious  in  the  political  world, 
must  bend  his  whole  energies  to  the  improvement  of 
his  farm,  his  stock,  his  system  of  husbandry  and  his 
mind.  He  must  show  to  the  world  that  he  is  proud 
of  his  profession  by  bringing  his  children  up  to  it, 
and  that  too,  with  an  education  that  shall  make  them 
men  fitted  for  any  station.  And  then,  and  not  till 
then,  may  we  expect  .Agriculture  and  Agriculturists 
to  hold  that  place  in  society  to  which  tkoy  are  justly 
entitled.     Utilitarian. — Alfred,  JV.  Y.  Jan.  1860. 


CORN    vs.    WHEAT -DBILL    CULTURE,    &c. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — Much  has  been  said  on  the  rela- 
tive profits  of  the  wheat  and  corn  crops  of  Western 
New-York.  If  you  please,  I  will  give  you  a  short 
chapter  of  my  own  experiments.  Last  spring  I  found 
myself  in  possession  of  a  field  of  eight  acres  on  which 
wheat  had  been  grown  the  preceding  year.  It  was 
thickly  seeded  with  blue  grass,  which  I  resolved  to 
chastise  by  thorough  summer-fallow.  I  had  it  turned 
over  the  last  of  April  for  that  purpose,  but  then 
altered  my  mind  and  concluded  to  plant  with  corn. 
This  last  operation  has  completely  annihilated  the 
blue  grass,  a  result  which  I  could  hardly  have  obtained 
by  the  most  thorough  course  of  summer-fallow. 
But  now  for  the  crop.  I  harvested  from  the  8  acres 
600  bushels  of  ears  of  good  corn.  Not  a  very  extra- 
ordinary crop  you  say,  but  wait  a  moment.  Assuming 
that  two  crops  of  corn  can  be  raised  on  the  same 
piece,  to  one  of  wheat,  and  we  have  the  following 
result : — The  two  crops  as  above,  will  give  six  hun- 
dred bushels  of  shelled  corn,  which  at  fifty  cents  a 
bushel,  the  average  price,  would  give  $300.  One  crop 
of  wheat,  at  twenty  bushels  per  acre,  which  is  an 
average  yield,  would  give,  from  the  eight  acres,  160 
bushels,  which  at  one  dollar  per  bushel,  would  leave 
a  balance  in  favor  of  the  corn  crop  of  $140,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  cleansing  of  your  fields  of  bluegrassj 
red  root,  insects,  and  all  the  mighty  hosts  of  enemies 
with  which  the  wheat  grower  has  to  contend.  Try 
it  farmers  of  Western  New- York,  and  see  if  I  have 
figured  night.  Get  you  a  wheat  drill,  if  you  have  not 
one  already  —  undone  of  them  will  answer.  Sey- 
mour's is  the  best.  By  the  way,  do  not  be  discouraged 
about  the  drilling  system,  because  our  enterprising 
friends  at  Brockport,  in  their  effbrts  to  simplify  and 
cheapen,  so  as  to  bring  their  drill  within  the  means 
of  all,  have  given  us  a  machine  which  is  not  in  all 
respects  perhaps  what  it  should  be,  they  will  remedy 
that  another  year,  and  give  us  a  better  one.  Got  you 
a  drill,  I  say,  to  plant  your  corn  ;  and  then  a  boy, 
with  a  team,  will  plant  his  12  acres  a  day,  and  grow 
finely  at  that.  Fill  your  cribs  with  the  golden  har- 
vest ;  not  to  sell  to  the  distillers  to  convert  into 
whiskey,  that  bane  and  curse  to  humanity,  but  to 
convert  into  beef,  pork  and  bread,  to  cause  the  heart 
of  man  to  rejoice,  and  the  widow's  tongue  to  sing 
for  joy.  Do  not  plow  up  your  ground  in  the  fall  (the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Lke  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding) 
to  bleach  and  "waste  its  fragrance  in  the  desert  air," 
but  if  practicable,  plow  it  up  one  day  and  plant  it  the 
next ;  and  then  the  fertilizing  gasses  (I  do  not  know 
their  names  —  Dr.  Ler  will  tell  you)  as  they  escape 
from  the  earth,  will  be  taken  up  by  tlie  growing  crop 
and  held  in  solution  or  in  reserve  for  the  future  per- 
fecting of  the  crop.  Mother  Nature  rs  a  great 
economizer,  and  curious  rectifier  of  therfe  matters. 
Read  again  the  article  in  the  last  Fanner  on  the  Phi- 
losophy of  Tillage,  and  blush  with  me,  at  your 
ignorance  of  the  profession  which  you  have  loved 
and  cherished  your  life  long,  and  resolve  to  send  your 
sons  to  the  Agricultural  College  which  the  people 
are  now  demanding,  at  the  hands  of  your  sapient  leg- 
islators, as  there  is  now  some  prospect  that  this  jnst 
and  reasonable  demand,  which  we  have  made  in  vain 
these  many  years,  will  at  last  be  granted.  Cai.vi.n 
Sperry. —  Gates,  Monroe  County,  JV*.  Y.,  Januiiri/, 
1850. 
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THE  USE  OF  THE  DRILL. 

I  HAVE  used  for  the  past  two  seasons  the  Drill  for 
putting  in  the  most  of  my  wheat  crops.  Having 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  principle  of  drilling 
was  the  preferable  mode  of  sowing  grain,  I,  in  the 
fall  of  184H,  hired  a  drill  of  Rapaljke  &,  Briggs, 
Rochester,  one  of  Pennock's  Patent.  I  did  this  for 
the  purpose  of  experiment.  It  was  the  first  drill  used 
in  this  vicinity,  and  the  result  of  its  operations  were 
watched  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  both  by  neigh- 
boring farmers  and  myself. 

The  lateness  of  the' season  at  which  I  procured  the 
drill  rendered  it  impossible  to  sow  but  few  fields  ex- 
cept my  own  ;  and  indeed,  I  did  not  sow  all  my  own 
wheat  with  it  that  fall, —  using  the  gang  and  the 
harrow  in  the  same  field  w'ith  the  drill.  The  exper- 
iment confirmed  me  in  the  opinion  I  had  formed  of  its 
utility,  and  I  believe  removed  the  doubts  of  a.  great 
many  with  regard  to  its  usefulness,  as  is  attested  by 
the  purchase  since  of  quite  a  number  of  wheat  drills 
in  the  neighborhood  and  vicinity  ;  and  if  they  do  not 
come  into  general  use,  it  will  be  owing  more  to  bad 
construction,  or  want  of  skill  in  their  use,  than  to 
any  thing  else. 

The  grain  sown  by  the  drill  spoken  of  above  grew 
and  yielded  handsomely.  It  was  thought  by  some 
as  well  as  by  myself,  that  there  was  a  marked  differ- 
ence in  some  fields  in  favor  of  the  drill  over  either 
the  gang  or  harrow  ;  in  others  I  could  see  no 
difference.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  again  repeat  my 
confidence  in  the  mode  of  drilling  in  grain  as  prefer- 
able to  any  other  now  in  use. 

I  do  not  know  that  my  reasons  for  that  opinion  are 
new  to  any  one,  or  different  from  the  reasons  of  any 
body  else,  whose  views  coincide  with  my  own  with 
regard  to  the  drill  ;  but  as  ray  opinion  has  been  fre- 
quently asked  with  reference  to  its  use  and  benefits, 
its  profitableness,  fcc,  and  which  has  always  been 
expressed  favorably,  I  will  state  my  reasons  for 
that  OPINION,  briefly. 

Firs*  —  The  quantity  you  wish  to  sow  to  the 
acre  can  be  determined,  with  great  precision  and  accu- 
racy ;  so  much  so  that  you  might  almost  measure 
your  land  by  the  quantity  of  seed  sown  ;  no  guess 
work  about  it. 

Second  —  When  the  exact  quantity  of  seed  to  the 
acre  is  determined  upon,  that  principle  of  sowing 
which  will  give  the  most  reasonable  assurance  that 
every  grain  sown  will  germinate  and  come  to  matu 
rity,  is  most  certainly  the  one  to  be  adopted.  The 
mode  or  principle  that  gives  that  assurance,  (practi- 
cally compared  with  any  other  in  use,)  is  that  of 
drilling  ;  because  every  grain  is  covered,  and  to 
such  a  depth  as  to  insure  germination,  growth,  and 
protection,  till  it  is  ready  to  yield  up  its  60  or  an  100 
fold.  You  see  no  seed  lying  scattered  over  the 
ground  unburied  where  the  drill  has  been  to  work,  as 
is  too  frequently  the  case  when  sown  broad-cast  and 
put  in  with  the  harrow  and  other  methods.  No  seed 
covered  so  shallow  as  merely  to  insure  its  sprouting 
and  coming  up,  to  grow  awhile  and  then  perish  at 
last,  for  want  of  decent  burial  at  first,  sufficient  to 
give  it  nourishment  and  support  to  the  end.  The 
drill  in  a  great  measure  relieves  you  from  these 
painful  calamities. 

Thirdly —  On  lands  that  are  known  to  heave  and 
leavn  the  roots  of  crops  exposed  to  the  severity  of 
cold  bleak  winds  and  frosts,  the  benefit  of  drilling 
must  be   apparent,   owing  to  the  reason,  that  the 


depth  to  which  the  seed  is  put  in  the  ground,  and  the 
close  manner  in  which  the  roots  become  matted 
together,  before  the  frosty  season  comes  round,  give 
to  the  grain  such  a  power  of  protection  and  resis- 
tance as  greatly  to  overcome  the  evil. 

Fourthly  —  Will  a  less  quantity  of  seed  to  the  acre 
drilled  in,  produce  as  much  as  the  usual  quantity 
sown  broad-cast  ?  (i.  e.,  will  5  pecks,  for  instance, 
drilled  in  produce  as  much  as  six,  sown  broad-cast  ?) 
I  cannot  answer  that  question  from  experience  satis- 
factorily to  myself,  and  consequently  to  no  one  else. 
I  am  experimenting  on  that  point,  and  will  cheer- 
fully make  public  the  results  when  known.  I  can 
only  say  now  that  I  incline  to  the  opinion  that  a  less 
quantity  than  is  usually  sown  broad-cast,  will  answer. 
Why  not,  if  a  greater  quantity  of  seed  comes  to  ma- 
turity, when  sown  by  the  drill  ? 

Fifthly  —  Can  we  obtain  an  equal  amount  of  yield 
from  the  acre,  by  sowing  the  same  quantity  to  the 
acre  with  the  drill  as  when  sown  broad-cast  ?  Most 
assuredly.     And, 

Sixthly  —  I  would  use  a  drill,  whether  1  obtained 
any  g>-eater  yield,  or  only  as  much,  either  from  a  less 
or  the  same  quantity  of  seed  sown  to  the  acre,  as  by 
the  usual  method  of  broad-cast  sowing,  because  it  is 
such  a  neat,  clean,  handsome,  satisfactory  way  of 
"  seeding  :"  after  your  ground  is  properly  prepared, 
one  operation  being  all  that  is  necessary  to  finish  up 
in  complete  style  both  sowing  and  covering,  saving 
the  labor  and  expense  of  the  former.  If  the  rain 
comes  down  in  the  midst  of  your  labur,  you  can  bid 
it  welcome  ;  for  it  finds  you  with  your  work,  so  far 
completed.  If  your  field  is  ready  to  sow,  and  you 
want  to  begin  on  a  certain  day,  high  winds  need  not 
prevent. 

Seventhly  —  If  my  ground  is  suitably  prepared,  1 
can  plant  my  corn,  beans  and  peas,  with  a  little  extra 
care,  as  well  with  the  drill,  as  in  any  other  way. — 
Quite  a  saving  of  labor  here. 

The  above,  then,  are  in  brief,  chiefly  my  reasons, 
in  favor  of  the  principle  of  drilling.  I  have  been 
asked  how  the  drill  would  do  on  lands  that  are 
sweaty  and  spouty,  where  wheat  is  liable  to  perish  on 
that  account.  I  answer  that  the  drill  is  no  remedy 
against  such  an  evil  :  and  would  advise  such  as  have 
lands  of  that  description  to  thoroughly  underdrain,  as 
the  only  remedy,  and  then  the  drill  can  be  used  upon 
them  with  pleasure  and  profit  both. 

Speaking  of  the  drill,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
it  is  yet  brought  to  perfection,  and  no  doubt  all  kinds 
have  their  faults  and  objections  ;  some  of  which  are 
vital,  others  of  a  less  serious  nature.  We  must  be 
careful  to  procure  the  best  in  use.  In  my  remarks 
on  the  relative  value  of  drills,  I  shall  speak  only  of 
those  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  and  of  those  of 
which  I  have  reliable  information. 

I  found  in  using  the  Pennock  Drill,  although  it 
executed  its  work  sufficiently  well  and  satisfactory, 
so  far  as  getting  the  seed  into  ground  was  concerned, 
yet  its  complication,  or  perhaps  I  might  better  say, 
the  fixtures,  employed  to  adjust  the  drill-tubes, 
feeding-boxes,  cylinders,  inc.,  rendered  access  to 
these  same  drill-tubes,  feeding-boxes,  cylinders.  Sic, 
the  very  parts  most  needing  care  and  attention  while 
the  drill  was  in  operation,  almost  impossible,  so  far 
as  relates  to  ease,  facility,  comfort,  and  what  is  of  more 
value,  profit  —  (time.)  If  any  little  accident  occurred, 
such  for  instance,  as  the  breaking  of  the  "  Wooden 
Peg,"  common  to  all  drills,  I  believe,  it  was  with 
some  considerable  difficulty  with  which  you  could 
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worm  your  way  to  the  place  of  accident  for  its  res- 
toration. The  same  with  regard  to  regulating  the 
screws  in  the  cylinder  for  the  purpose  of  sowing  a 
greater  or  less  quantity  of  seed  to  the  acre  ;  as  well 
also,  as  of  a  great  many  other  little  things  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  to  be  "  fixed"  or  handled  during 
the  time  occupied  in  drilling.  This  rendered  the 
use  of  said  drill,  to  me  at  least,  vexatious  and  trou- 
blesome, and  quite  objectionable ;  still  it  has  its 
virtues.  The  principle  of  feeding  with  a  cylinder  I 
am  much  in  favor  of;  if  the  drill  is  w'ell  made,  and 
of  good  material  it  must  be  said  to  be  n  guod  drill. 

I  have  not  used  the  Brockporl  Drill,  myself,  but 
have  examined  it  somewhat  closely,  and  seen  it  in 
operation,  as  there  were  several  bought  and  used  in  my 
neighborhood  the  past  season.  The  drill  seems  to  be 
simple  in  construction,  and  apparently  quite  easily 
handled  and  attended.  But  there  is  an  objectjon  or 
two  brought  against  it,  by  some  who  have  used  them, 
which  if  tnie,  must  be  vital  :  —  and  these  are,  that 
they  easily  clog  in  feeding,  and  do  not  distribute  the 
seed  evenly  along  the  drill  row,  the  feeding  being 
done  in  pulsations.  This  is  to  be  regretted  :  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  evil  is  not  without  remedy. 

Of  the  Seymour  Drill,  I  can  only  speak  from 
reliable  information.  It  is  said  to  be  a  very  simple, 
well  constructed,  handy,  desirable  drill.  Mr.  Seymour 
attaches  an  apparatus  for  sowing  plaster,  ashes.  Sic, 
to  his  drill,  if  the  purchaser  requests  it. 

I  used  myself,  last  fall,  a  drill  invented  and  built 
by  BicKroRD  &£.  Hoffman,  of  Macedon,  Wayne  Co., 
and  must  say  I  am  much  pleased  with  it.  I  cheer- 
fully bear  testimony  to  the  complete  and  satisfactory 
manner  in  which  it  performed  its  work,  executing  it 
to  my  entire  satisfaction  every  way,  and  especially 
as  regards  liie  three  vital  duties  a  drill  has  to  per- 
form, viz,  regulating  the  quantity  of  seed  to  be  sown 
to  the  acre,  its  equal  and  even  distribution  along  the 
drill-furrow,  and  the  depth  of  its  burial  in  the  ground. 
It  feeds  with  a  cylinder.  The  drill  is  simjilo  in  con- 
Btruetion,  and  can  be  used  with  great  ease  and 
facility,  owing  to  the  readiness  with  which  you  can 
approach  all  its  ])arts,  especially  those  needing  hand- 
ling and  attention  while  in  use.  It  is  strongly  and 
firmly  made,  and  of  good  material. 

I  know  of  no  objections  to  the  drill  that  are  vital, 
nor  none  of  any  kind  that  need  deter  its  purchase  and 
use.  I  think  it  might  be  improved  in  a  still  more 
handy  application  of  its  apparatus  used  in  raising 
and  dropping  the  drill  teeth,  &.c.  Raising  and  low- 
ering them  all  at  once  for  instance. 

But  these  things  will  readily  suggest  themselves 
to  the  inventor  and  many  others,  who  will  no  doubt 
make  improvements  to  it,  as  fast  as  its  practical  use 
shall  develope  their  necessity.  W.  S.  Fullkrto.n. 
—Sparta,  Liv.  Co.,  JV.  Y.,  Jan.  Xst,  1850. 

SENECA  OOTJNTT  FAIR  AND  TRANSACTIONS 

We  have  received  from  John  Delafiei.o,  P^q.,  the 
able  and  energetic  President  of  the  Seneca  County 
Agricultural  Society,  a  beautifully  bound  and  printed 
copy  of  their  transactions,  for  1849,  in  quarto  form. 
We  only  wish  that  every  county  in  Nkw  York, 
and  the  Union,  had  such  a  society,  and  each  society 
such  a  President.  We  give  a  short  extract  or  two 
from  the  address  of  Wm.  F.  Coan. 

Fnrnior,  or  mrchrinic,  or  liihorinR  rnan  of  any  callinc:,  arc 
you  willinK  ihiit  your  son.  only  Ix'ciinse  he  holds  the  plow, 
or  blows  tlie  forge,  or  drives  tho  loom.  Bhall  be  made  tustimd 
upon  the  outer  porch  and  denied  ndmission  into  that  inner 


sanctuary  where  inlelligencn  anil  relitiement  hold  their 
Courl!  Shall  your  wife,  shnll  your  dauglilcr,  shall  my 
daughter,  when  she  t-'ikes  her  plm:e  in  coiniuuniiy,  or  socie- 
ty, shall  her  check  be  made  to  blu=h,  not  fnini  guilt,  not 
from  a  lack  of  cultivation,  refinement,  or  of  beauty,  as  she  is 
pointed  to  a  lower  seat,  solely  because  her  husliand  or  her 
f  ither  is  a  sunburnt  farmer  or  a  laboring  mechanic !  If 
ignorance  or  any  other  untoward  cause  has  placed  its  wither- 
ing hand  upon  us  ns  a  class,  and  confined  us  to  a  secondary 
position,  let  it  be  so  no  more.  I  si)eak  to  you.  this  df>y.  in 
beimlf  of  interests  near  and  de-ir  tome,  an  J  excuse  me  if  1 
speak  earnestly.  No  other  design  actuated  the  men  who 
founded  and  sustained  these  agriculttiral  societies,  hut  to 
ditfiise  light  and  reiinenicnl  in  the  place  of  ignorance  and 
rudeness.  And  I  felt  it  my  duty,  as  I  wish  every  man  did. 
his,  to  come  and  contribute  of  my  means  and  my  influence, 
limited  though  they  be,  to  sastain  this  Society,  whose  annual 
celebration  we  have  been  permitted  to  attend. 

If  your  children  are  not  under  the  necessity  of  cutting 
down  the  forest  and  subduing  the  uncultivated  wild  :  if  tho 
kind  parent  lias  endured  privation  and  want  that  his  child 
may  not ;  may  the  blessing  of  God  an.)  yo;ir  child's  gratitude 
be  your's;  but,  may  we  ask,  if,  while  ru  i  h.~v-'  liili^l  ih;-  p  .;■-,' 
of  your  child,  you  have  neglected  hia  Ueid  !  Al.as,  lUs 
remari;  or  the  question  could  no4  be  answ  ered  liy  u  groat 
many  without  a  blusli,  fT»r  many  a  f  ithcr  and  mother  too, 
live,  so  that  they  may,  when  dying,  put  miiclt  money  or 
farms  in  the  iiands  of  children  who  cannot  write  a  legible 
hand  or  spell  beyond  three  syllables. 

Do  ycfcU  say  that  you  have  not  the  time  to  devote  to  the 
eultiv  ition  of  your  child  ?  Have  you  time  to  cultivate  broad 
fi"lds  ?  Have  you  time  to  cultivate  everyihi.'j;  that  ailo.-ns 
the  farm  or  yard,  and  liave  not  time  to  cultivate  your  own 
or  tho  minds  of  your  children  ?  What  makes  you  to  dilVer 
from  your  OS  ?  Nothing  but  the  mind.  If  yon  fail  to  supply 
the  mind  of  yourself  or  your  child  with  wholesome,  invigor- 
ating food — ifyou  fail  to  occupy  the  mind  with  iiitelhjctual 
knowledge,  it  will  be  occupied  wjtb  kiio\vledge  of  a 
baser  sort. 


RURAL  PtTRSOITS. 

Wf,  take  the  following  extract  touching  this  subject 
from  the  excellent -Address  delivered  by  y.  B.  Parso.vs, 
of  Flushing  L.  I.,  before  the  New  Haven  Hort.. 
Society: — 

"I  recollect  two  prominent  inst:»nee8  of  the  effects  of  tJiese 
widely  difiering  modes  of  life.  A  man  of  talent,  strong 
mind,  and  energetic  character,  came  years  ngo  to  reside  in 
one  of  our  large  cities.  He  became  a  merchant;  he  devoted 
his  whole  soul  ti>  the  acquisition  of  wealth;  he  made  man^y 
his  idol  and  his  success  was  beyond  precedent.  lie  became 
enormously  wealthy,  house  was  added  to  house  and  hind  to 
land.  His  character  became  year  by  year  more  nar- 
row and  his  band  more  graaping,  until  um  other  thought  oiv 
cupied  his  soul  but  that  of  money.  About  the  stimc  peri-id 
of  the  commencement  of  this  man's  career,  there  entered  up- 
on active  life  in  a  highly  fertile  rnnl  district  in  the  inti-rior 
of  the  same  stale  ,  n  man  of  equal  talent,  of  equal  rn;'r^y, 
and  of  practical  ability,  recognisotl  by  the  highf-it  in  the  land. 
Commencing  life  as  a  surveyor,  he  was  early  familiar  with 
the  beauty  and  pleasures  of  country  life,  and  iiis  yuul  brc.im? 
insensibly  rcfineil  by  evidences  of  .Mmighty  benevolence 
aronn<l  him.  With  abundant  opportnnily  to  profit  largely 
by  pun-liasc  of  |>nhlir  lands,  he  ronlincd  himself  to  his  busi- 
nes«,  and  retiring  w  nil  a  very  modiTate  competence,  occu- 
pied himsi'lf  vMili  iu>  firm  an  I  various  bmnches  of  natnr.')! 
science.  .As  a  botanist  he  hail  scart-ely  his  equal,  and  as  u 
keen  observer  of  natural  objects  he  has  not  a  supei-i')r.  His 
style  of  living  is  of  the  simplest  kind,  and  every  thing  about 
him  indicates  the  superiority  of  the  mind  over  the  body. 
When  1  last  saw  him  it  was  delightful  to  wiluoss  his  sin\- 
plicily  of  manner,  covering,  os  I  liucw  it  ilid,  so  mui-li  intel- 
ligence and  intellectual  cultivation.  \n^\  ollhough  his  hair 
was  white  with  age.  his  eye  would  sparkle  w  ith  pleosure 
while  descanting  upon  the  beauty  of  a  favorite  tribe  of 
plants.*  Now  can  there  be  a  question  whose  life  was  the 
most  nitional  or  most  productive  of  enjoy naent,  this  mate's  or 
that  of  the  man  of  millions," 


t 


•  This  iBsunh  n  faithful  portrait  of  our  ■p.^ncr.-iMe  friend  Di 
Tmom»s.  of  Cayuga  Co,  that  thuso  who  liumv  him  ivill  nl  o? 
recognize  it. 


i^ 


Draim.ng,  now  so  generally  practiced  in  some  parts 
of  Europe,  is  attracting  considerable  attention  in  our 
country.  In  the  last  volume  of  the  Farmer  we  gave 
all  the  information  perhaps  necessary,  and  we  now 
refer  to  the  subject  tor  the  purpose  of  noticing  the 
Tile  Macliine  recently  imported  from  England,  by  J. 
DuLAFfKLD,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Seneca  County 
Agricultural  Society,  for  making  Drain  Tiles,  Soles, 
Pipe  and  other  objects  of  use  to  farmers. 

This  Machine  combines  every  improvement  which 
has  been  sanctioned  by  the  experience  of  the  English 
and  Scotch  Agriculturists.  It  has  a  variety  of 
dies,  either  of  which  can  be  used  and  changed  at 
pleasure.  Mr.  B.  F.  Whartenby,  of  Waterloo, 
Seneca  County,  N.  Y.,  who  is  an  experienced  Potter, 
works  this  Machine,  and  has  alrea'iy  furnished  a 
variety  of  drain  tile  to  the  farmers  at  very  reduced 
prices. 

The  high  price  of  tiles  has  been  the  great  objection 
to  their  iise  in  this  Country:  the  facility  with  which 
they  are  made  by  this  Machine  has  reduced  the  cost. 
The  following  list  exhibits  the  sizes  of  Tiles  and 
Pipes  which  can  be  produced  as  needed,  with  their 
prices  at  the  factory. 

DRAIN    TILES. 
4  inches  high,  hy  15  inches  long  at  $15  per  1000  Tiles. 

3  "         "  •'  "  12  50     "      " 
9     "         '•              "                 "  10  "      " 

Sulcs  fur  the  above,  if  required,  $6  25  per       "     largest  size 
"  •'  "  5       "  '' smallest  size 

DRAIN     PIPES. 

4  inches  dmraeter.  15  inches  long,  at  $16  per  1000  pipes. 
3 '  "  14  "      " 

2      •■  •'         "  "  10  "      " 

U    ■■  "  "  "  9  "      " 

1      •■  "  '•  "  8  "      " 

Pipes  of  larger  size  can  be  made  by  this  Machine, 
also  serni-cylinders  of  6  and  11  inches  diameter. 
Roof  and  ridge  tiles  are  turned  out  with  equal  facility. 
To  all  who  desire  to  understand  the  system  of  drain- 
ing, we  advise  a  reference  to  the  article  contained  in 
the  last  volume,  (1849,)  October  number. 

A  plowman  on  his  legs  is  higher  than  a  gentleman 
on  his  knees. 


BY    CAI.KDONIA. 


Messrs.  Editors: — In  answer  to  "  Ridgwai/,'^  I  will 
in  the  first  place  remark,  that  probably  no  one  in  pe- 
rusing the  statistical  products  of  the  farm  referred  to, 
in  the  October  number  of  the  Farmer,  but  will  readily 
percieve  a  typographical  error  in  relation  to  the 
number  of  acres  of  improved  land.  Instead  of  ninety- 
six  acres,  it  should  have  been  one  hundred  and  nine- 
ty-six. This  farm  is  all  arable  land,  all  susceptible 
of  producing  the  finest  wheat,  or  grain  of  any  kind, 
and  also  well  adapted  to  clover. 

In  order  to  satisfy  Mr.  Incredulous,  I  will  state  the 
manner  in  which  the  farm  has  been  cropped  and  cul- 
tivated, during  the  time  I  have  been  acquainted  with 
its  management.  The  farm  is  regularly  divided  into 
17  lots,  each  of  which  is  appropriated  either  to  wheat, 
corn,  barley,  oats,  or  clover,  alternately.  For  tho 
purpose  of  discriminating  the  fields  they  may  be 
numbered,  and  the  quantity  of  land  in  each  exhibited. 
Lot  No.,  I,  containing  6  acres;  No.  *2,  10  acres:  No, 
3,  16acres;  No.  10,  16  acres;  No.  11,  18  acres;  No. 
14,  22  acres;  and  No.  17,  J  acre;  were  in  wheat  at 
the  time  the  farm  was  purchased.  Some  of  the  fields 
lie  adjacent  to  the  highway,  and  in  their  measure- 
ment a  portion  of  road  is  included,  therefore  the  quan- 
tity of  wheat  on  the  ground,  was  in  the  neighborhood 
of  85  acres.  Lots  No.  5,  containing  6  acres  in  bar- 
ley; No.  9,  10  acres,  in  corn  and  potatoes;  No.  15,  8 
acres,  in  oats;  No.  12,  14  acres,  in  meadow;  the  bal- 
ance of  the  fields  in  pasture,  and  about  4J  acres  oc- 
cupied by  buildings  and  garden. 

His  stock  consisted  of  five  horses,  four  cows,  35 
sheep,  after  disposing  of  26  fat  ones,  and  a  sufficient 
number  of  svvinc  to  make  pork  for  his  coiisumption. 
The  corn  and  oat  crops  averaged  about  40  bushels 
per  acre,  which  afforded  sufficient  feed  for  teams, 
making  pork,  &c.  Eight  bushels  of  clover  seed  was 
sown  on  the  fields,  under  wheat,  and  five  tons  of  plas- 
ter. In  lots  No.  2  and  3  the  clover  caught  well; 
the  others  very  indifferently,  owing  probably  to  the 
wheat  being  extremely  thick  and  heavy,  and  the  fore 
part  of  the  season  rather  dry. 

The  next  season,  were  fallowed,  lots  No.  4,  con- 
taining 16  acres;  No.  6,  6  acres;  No.  7,  12  acres; 
No.  8,  20  acres:  No.  13,  10  acres;  all  of  which  were 
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cropped,  with  the  exception  of  No.  13,  which  was 
put  in  on  the  first  furrow  with  the  cultivator;  and  lot 
No.  5,  was  put  in  after  barley  and  well  manured. — 
Making  70  acres,  including  fence  and  some  road. 

Lot  No.  8,  was  the  last  field  sown,  fininshed  on  the 
19th.  of  Sept.  There  were  30  bushels  of  seed,  (soles 
wheat)  sown  on  this  field,  which  was  a  trifle  more 
than  IJ  bushels  per  acre.  It  was  harvested  and 
thrashed  separate  from  the  rest  of  his  crop; — it  pro- 
ducal  793  bushels,  all  of  which  was  suitable  for  seed, 
and  more  than  one  half  was  used  as  such.  This  lot 
lies  adjoining  the  highway,  and  the  20  acres  includes 
nearly  one  acre,of  road. 

Lots  No.  1,  9  and  17  were  sown  to  barley  without 
any  manure;  they  produced  48-^4  bushels.  Lot  No. 
16,  was  sown  to  oats  again,  in  consequence  of  the 
drouth  destroying  the  clover  the  year  previous;  the 
crop  was  more  abundant  than  the  first — some  45 
bushels  ]  er  acre. 

Lot  No.  12,  a  clover  sod,  which  had  lain  two  years, 
was  planted  to  corn  and  potatoes,  without  applying 
any  manure,  it  produced  1425  bushels  of  ears  of  corn, 
and  164  bushels  of  potatoes. 

Lot  No.  2— a  crop  of  clover  hay  was  taken  from  it 
the  last  day  of  June,  and  at  the  commencement  of 
September  following  a  crop  of  seed  of  29  bushels. 
This  item  was  omiled  in  the  products  of  the  second 
year,  therefore  ^86  should  be  added  to  the  profits  of 
tlie  farm,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  was  reserved  for 
the  use  of  it  for  the  next  year. 

Lots  No.  3,  10,  11,  14  and  16,  (the  last  of  which 
contains  2  acres,  and  appropriated  to  the  most  choice 
fruit  trees  which  furnishes  a  large  supply  of  all  kinds 
of  fruit,)  were  in  pasture.  -  The  quantity  of  clover 
seed  sowed  on  this  part,  was  seven  and  one  half  bush, 
and  6|  tons  of  plaster  were  sown  on  the  wheat  and 
barley,  an  1  some  400  used  on  the  corn  and  potatoes. 
The  clover  this  season  took  as  well  as  could  be  de- 
sired, the  fields  at  the  begining  of  winter  were  clothed 
with  one  of  the  most  valuable  fertilizers  of  the  soil 
that  can  be  produced,  and  from  which  the  finest  crops 
always  ensue.  The  farm  this  season  kept  six  horses, 
four  cows,  three  calves,  ninety-five  sheep,  and  fifteen 
swine. 

The  lots  put  into  wheat,  the  third  year  were  No. 
10,  11,  14,  16,  all  of  which  were  fallowed  early,  and 
plowed  twice.  No.  15,  was  put  in  after  the  second 
crop  of  oats,  with  a  fine  dressing  of  manure;  and  lots 
No.  1,  9  and  17  were  sown  after  barley,  which 
make  80  acres  and  upwards.  Lot  No.  12,  was  in 
barley,  the  remainder  of  the  fields  we,re  either  mown 
or  pastured.  That  which  augments  the  profits  of 
every  farm,  is  the  growing  of  all  kinds  of  spring  crops, 
at  least  in  quantities  sufiicient  for  the  feeding  of 
teams,  fatting  ])ork  &,c.  The  occupant  of  this  farm 
produced  a  surplus  of  these  crops;  therefore  instead  of 
using  a  portion  of  the  money  arising  from  the  wheat 
in  bying  mill-feed  forteams,  fcc.  he  has  added  several 
hundred  dollars  to  his  profits,  from  the  sale  of  barley 
and  corn. 

This  farm  contains  preicsely  215  acres  of  liind, 
196  of  which  is  cultivated.  It  was  bought  in  the 
winter  of  1847,  for  the  sum  of  $3,100,  with  85  acres 
of  wheat  on  the  ground;  it  was  sold  a  few  weeks 
since  at  11(70  per  acre.  There  are  65  acres  of  wheat 
on  the  farm,  and  10  acres  of  which  are  reserved  in 
the  sale,  which  at  least  is  worth  S200.  The  expense 
in  making  improvements  during  the  time,  will  not 
exceed  $150. 


The  occupant's  net  profits  from  the  farm  for  the 
whole  period,  after  deducting  all  ex])enses,  amount  to 
$6,300;  which  pay  an  interest  of  fifteen  per  cent  on 
the  capital  invested,  including  $700  of  capital  for 
money  invested  in  teams,  utensils  &.c. 

If  I  have  not  been  sufficiently  minute  in  a  detailed 
history  of  the  management  of  the  farm  referred  to  and 
in  order  to  satisfy  or  remove  the  doubts  of  "Incred- 
ulous," I  will  make  another  efTort,  if  requested. — 
Catedimia,  Liv.   Oo.,  JV.  Y.,  Dec,  1849. 

IMPOHTED  CATTLE-BATES'  STCCK^ 

The  August  nnmber  of  the  "Farmer,'"  for  1849,  con- 
tains an  article  on  the  "recent  importation  of  short 
horns,"  which  does  not  entirely  coincide  with  my 
views.  Tlie  writer,  referring  to  the  bull,  3d  Duke 
of  Cambridge,  which  he  had  the  honor  of  importing, 
says:  "Breeders,  desiring  the  blood  of  Mr,  Hates, 
can  no  wnereelsein  this  country,  procure  it  wilk  siu:h 
high  characteristics  of  style,  quality,  symmetry,  and 
substance^ 

Allow  me  here,  before  discussing  this  paragraph,  to 
remark,  that  honorable  competition  in  breeding  domes- 
tic animals,  cannot  lail  to  be  a  fruitful  source  of 
improvement,  and  should  be  countenanced  and  encour- 
aged by  every  individual  who  desires  to  see  the  stock 
of  our  country  raised  to  that  high  standard  which  its 
importance  so  justly  merits  and  demands.  The  indi- 
vidual, however,  who  enters  upon  this  enterprise  with 
a  desire  and  a  determination  to  excel,  will  soon  find 
himself  surrounded  with  perplexities  and  prejudices, 
which  he  little  anticipated;  and,  hov\  ever  desirous  he 
may  be  to  avoid  controversy,  circumstances  may 
occur,  where  justice,  both  to  himself  and  the  public, 
demands  that  he  should  no  longer  remain  silent. 
Experience  will  also  sooner  or  later  prove,  that  there 
is  neither  honor  or  profit  to  be  acquired,  by  resorting 
to  the  frail  support  of  either  directly,  or  Indirectly, 
assailing,  or  endeavoring  to  disparage  the  stock  of 
others,  by  the  assumption  of  high  sounding  preten- 
sions, which  cannot  bear  the  test  of  truth  and 
scrutiny. 

But  to  the  point.  We  presume  no  one  will  deny, 
that  any  one  animal  from  any  herd,  to  possess  the 
power  of  imparting  to  his  produce,  ^^highcr  charac- 
teristics of  style,  quality,  symmetry,  and  substance," 
than  any  other  animal  from  the  same  herd  mu&i 
possess  more  of  the  choicest  blood  of  that  particular 
herd.  To  doubt  this,  is  at  once  questioning  the  efficacy 
of  blood  animaJs.  The  most  natural  inquiry,  there- 
fore, which  would  arise  from  a  perusal  of  the  paragraph 
quoted,  would  be — "  What  is  the  particular  strain 
of  blood,  in  the  late  Mr.  Bates'  herd,  which  is  superior 
to  all  other,  and  which  gave  him  such  a  deservedly 
widespread  fame  and  reputation  as  a  breeder?" — 
Now  let  this  simple  fact  be  clearly  defined,  and  if  3d 
Duke  of  Cambridge  possesses  more  of  such  blood, 
than  any  other  animal  in  this  country,  then  he  may 
be  fairly  entitled  to  his  claimed  position  of  superiority. 
This  is  a  point  of  the  greatest  importance  to  brce<lors 
of  Short-horns  in  this  country,  and  particularly  so,  to 
"all  who  wish  to  procure  the  blood  of  the  late  Mr. 
Bates'  herd." 

In  order,  therefore,  to  prove  to  the  public  conclu- 
sively, and  to  place  the  matter  beyond  the  ])ossibility 
of  a  doubt,  that  the  choicest  blood  of  Mr.  Bates'  herd 
consisted  in  his  pure,  unalloyed  Duchess  tribe,  wo 
quote  his  own  opinion,  from  a  communication 
addressed  to  tiie  publishers  of  the  print  of  his  bull, 
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Duke  of  Northumberland.     After  giving  the  pedigree  j 
of  this  bull,  Mr.  Bates  says:—  [ 

■'The  u-lw/e  of  thi«  fuir.ily"  ( Duchfts  family,  S,  P.  C  j 
'*  of  Shon-hoi-ns  tire  atune  m  my  possession,  huviiig  pu  - 
ciiased  my  original  cow  of  Ihis  tribe  of  eatlle  of  the  iatc 
Cliarles  CoJiJn;,',  I  eq. .  of  Ketton,  near  Uariingtoa,  a5  years 
ago.  Ttioy  Imii  ►  een  in  liie  possession  tif  Mr.  C.  Colling. 
yo  years,  who  purchuseU  his  or/^/yi^r^  toaj^i-om  IStamvix,  of 
the  agent  of  the  lale  Hiike  of  iNorlhumberland,  nnJ  called 
her  liiiclx.-,^,  (whicli  is  the  rc:ison  I  have  named  the  bull  after 
thill  finiily,)  :is  they  iire  justly  entitled  to  be  held  ill  cora- 
niemuralioa  f«ir  having  imssessed  a  tiiOe  of  cattle  which  Mr. 
t_'.  Colling  repeatedly  assured  me  was  the  best  he  ever  had  or 
fi'f/- juio,  and  iliut  lie  was  never  able  to  improve  upon  her, 
uhhongh  put  lo  his  best  btitls^  And  I  ha\e  undoubted  infor- 
mation from  the  best  authority  for  saying  that  this  tribe  of 
ISlion-horiifl.  were  in  the  jossession  of  the  ancestors  of  the 
firesent  duke, for  two  ceiduries  ,  and  that  ?>ir  Hugh  Smythson, 
tike  grandfather  of  the  present  duke,  kept  up  the  celebrity  uf 
this  tribe  of  cattle  by  paying  the  utmost  attention  to  their 
biceding  .  and  that  ne  used  regularly  to  weigh  his  cattle  and 
the  food  they  ale,  to  ascertain  the  improvemeiU  made  irt  pro- 
portioft  to  Hie  food  evnsutned;  a  syeteni  I  adopted  nearly  50 
years  ago,  not  knowing  that  it  had  been  previously  done; 
and  -from  a  nnnuie  and  close  attention  to  this  subject,  1 
olitaijied  tlittt  knowledge  of  cattle,  uhieh  enabled  me  to 
judge  of  their  real  merUs  by  tkeir  external  characters — and 
which  I  have  never  found  lo  fail  in  my  experience  for  above 
forty  years  as  a  breeder.  From  that  knowledge,  thus 
acquired,  1  selected  (his  tribe  of  t'!*hort-horn3  aa  super'wr  to 
all  other  rattle,  not  only  as  small  consumers  of  food,  but  as 
great  growers  and  quick  graziers,  with  the  iinest  quality  of 
beef,  and  also  giving  a  great  quantity  of  very  rich  milk.  The 
cow  1  bought  of  Mr.  C.  Colling,  in  lUUl,  calved  at  Halton 
Castle,  in  Northumberland,  June  7th,  18U7;  she  was  kept 
on  grass  only,  in  a  pasture  with  nineteen  other  cows,  and 
made  in  butter  aiad  milk  ibr  some  nionths,  above  Iko  guineas 
per  week,  or  J  art  yl  mo  shillings  in  Englisli  muney.'' 

We  have  in  this  extract,  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Bates 
himself,  in  regard  to  the  Duchess  blood,  as  being 
superior  to  alt  other — also  confirmed  by  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Charles  Colling,  who  repeatedly  said,  it  icas 
th£  best  he  ever  had  or  ever  saw. 

Now,  whether  this  3d  Duke  of  Cambridge  possesses 
more  of  such  blood,  or,  if  you  please,  has  the  blood  of 
Mr.  Bates'  herd,  with  "  higher  characteristics  of 
style,  quality,  symmetry  and  substance,"  than  any 
other  bull  in  this  country,  a  brief  reference  to  pedigree 
will  show. 

"  Pedigree  of  the  id  Drike  of  Camtridge,  (5942.)  Roan, 
calved  September  Htli,  1^4],  bred  by  Thomas  Bates,  pro- 
perty, ie.  Got  by  Duke  of  Northumberland  [1940];  dam 
Waterloo  IL,  by  Belvidere  [17UC>];  grand  dam  by  Waterloo, 
[281(;].  g.  g.  dam  by  Waterloo,  [i;816]."  [Coates'  Herd 
liook,  4  vol.,  page  614.] 

By  this  pedigree  it  will  be  seen  that  3d  Duke  of 
Cambridge  possesses  oidy  one  quurter  of  Duchess 
blood — his  sire.,  Duke  of  Northumberland,  being  a 
half  Duchess  bnll,  and  his  dam  Waterloo  II,  having 
no  Duchess  blood  in  her. 

Among  the  individuals  who  have  imported  slock  to 
this  country  from  the  late  Mr.  Bates'  herd,  we  believe 
the  importalions  of  Mr.  George  Vail,  of  Troy,  N.  Y., 
have  lieon  the  most  extensive.  In  1839  or  40,  this 
gentleman  imported  direct  from  Mr.  Bates,  ahull  calf, 
Duke  of  Wellington,  and  a  heifer,  Duchess.  For 
the  purpose  of  comparison,  we  insert  the  pedigree  of 
Duke  of  Wellington,  55,  [3654]  asgivenby  Mr.  Bates. 

"  Roan,  bred  by  Mr.  Hates,  &c.  Calved  Oct.  24ih,  1839, 
got  by  Short-tail.  [2li*.}l];  dam  Oxford,  [having obtained  the 
tirst  prize  for  the  best  .Short-horned  cow,  open  to  all  England, 
m  July,  1839.  g'ven  by  tlie  Royal  English  Agricultural  .So- 
ciety,] by  Duke  of  Cleaveland,  [1937];  g.  d.  Matchem  cow, 
by  Maiihera,  [2281];  g.  g.  dnm  by  Young  Wynyard.  [2859] 
sometimes  called  Young  Wellington." 
s  By  this  pedigree  it  will  be  seen  that  Wellington's 
1     ",  Short-tail,  was  also  a  half  Duchess  bull.     So 


far  then  his  equality  with  Cambridge,  as  to  Duchess 
blood,  is  established.  But  if  we  e.xamine  a  little 
farther  into  this  pedigree,  we  shall  find  that  Welling- 
ton's dam,  Oxford  Cow,  was  aUo  got  by  a  /■(///'Duchess 
bull,  Duke  of  Cleveland.  Consequently,  the  jwWucc 
of  Wellington,  from  a  cow  without  Duchess  blood, 
would  possess  nearly  as  much  Duchess  blood,  as  Cam- 
bridge himself. 

P^r  the  illustration,  and  to  show  the  puplic  that 
there  are  other  animals  in  this  country  that  possess 
more  Duchess  blood  than  Cambridge,  we  insert  the 
pedigree,  in  part,  of  Mr.  Vail's  Duchess. 

"  White— bred  by  Mr.  Bates,  &c.  Got  by  Duke  of  Nor- 
thumberland [I94UJ,  dam  Non-such  the  2d,  by  Belvedere 
[17116],  g.  dam  Non-such  by  Magnet,  [2240.]"     &.c.  ice. 

Mr.  Vail's  prize  bull,  Meteor,  10!,  was  out  of  this 
heifer,  and  his  sire  is  Duke  of  Wellington.  He  has 
therefore  three  crosses  of  the  Duchess  blood,  and  so 
also  have  the  bulls  Mr.  Vail  has  sold  to  Col.  Sher- 
wood, of  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  (and  we  can  well  bear 
testimony  to  the  worth  of  this  bull.  Symmetry,  as  we 
have  a  cow  of  his  get,  and  a  very  superior  animal  she 
is,)  Col,  Hampton,  of  S,  C,  Messrs.  Ferguson  and 
VVetenhall,  of  C.  W.,  and  Thomas  Ilillhouse,  of 
Watervleit,  N,  Y.  We  might  continue  this  account, 
as  Mr.  Vail  has  three  more  imported  cows,  sent  him 
by  Mr.  Bates,  all  of  which  possess  strains  of  the 
Duchess  blood,  but  we  deem  it  unnecessary. 

We  learn  by  the  agricultural  papers,  that  the  ivhole 
of  the  late  Mr.  Bates'  herd  are  to  be  sold  the  coming 
spring  or  summer;  and  consequently  the  Djichess 
tribe  which  Mr.  Bates  has  always  retained  exclusively 
in  his  possession,  will  be  dispersed  in  the  hands  of 
many.  From  the  enterprise  which  hiis  thus  far  char- 
acterized Mr.  Vail,  as  a  breeder,  we  sincerely  hope 
and  expect  he  will  not  let  this  opportunity  pass  without 
the  introduction  of  one  or  more  animals  of  the  full 
Duchess  blood,  into  his  herd.  He  has  already  done 
much  to  bring  the  Bates  Stock  into  deserved  reputa- 
tion in  this  country,  and  the  benefit  which  its 
introduction  has  conferred  upon  other  Durhams,  which 
have  received  only  a  single  cross  of  this  strain  of 
blood,  is  immense.  We  hope  he  will  now  introduce 
the  Duchess  blood  leithout  alloy;  and  we  confidently 
expect  the  day  would  not  be  far  distant,  when  the  price 
of  the  American  Short-horns,  will  compare  favorably 
with  the  high  sales  of  this  stock  in  England.  S.  P. 
Chapman.— C/o<:/tw//f,  Mad.  Co.,  jV.  Y.,  Dec.  1849. 

JEFFERSOir  COUNTY  AGRICnLTURAL  FAIR. 

We  make  the  following  extract  from  an  address 
delivered  before  the  Jefferson  County  Agricultural 
Association  at  its  late  Fair,  held  at  Watertown,  in 
this  Slate,  by  Moses  Eames,  Esq.,  President. 

'•  The  Ladies,  too,  with  a  laudable  spirit  of  competition 
and  taste,  have  contribuied  handsomely  to  rendered  this  an 
occasion  of  delightful  entertainment.  Their  presence  and 
cheering  smiles,  always  agreeable,  are  none  the  less  so  when 
they  undertake  to  illustrate  by  their  deeds  the  generous  im- 
pulses of  their  hearts.  The  wives  and  daughters  of  the 
farmers  of  Jeflerson  county  are  able  to  show  by  their  works 
that  they  have  a  common  interest  and  sympathy  with  their 
husbands  and  fathers.  It  is  their  pride  to  exhibit  in  every 
room  of  our  dwellings  the  productions  of  their  industry, 
taste  and  skill.  Cheerful,  free,  intelligent  and  happy  at 
home,  they  have  learned  happily  to  blend  all  these  qualities 
with  industry  and  frugality,  ond  wisely  to  accommodate 
themselves  to  the  circumstances  with  which  they  are  sur- 
rounded. The  garden,  the  door-yard,  the  kitchen,  iZe 
parlor,  all  present  favorable  indications  of  the  character,  in- 
telligence and  good  taste  of  our  Ladies.  More  tlian  this  I 
need  not  say:  less,  in  justice  to  myselfand  them,  I  could uttt.'^ 
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DESIGN  FOR  A  SCTBTJHBAN  RESIDENCE 
This  beautiful  cottage  was  designed  by  W.  M. 
McCoNNBLL,  of  this  city,  for  James  Harris,  the 
well  known  Landscape  Painter,  who  intends  to  erect 
it  on  his  ground  within  about  one  mile  of  the  city. 
Many  who  have  seen  the  design  say  that  they  know 
of  no  plan,  combining  so  mnch  of  beauty  and  con- 
venience, at  so  small  an  expense.  Careful  estimates 
and  propositions  for  the  erection  of  the  building  have 
been  made,  from  which  we  think  we  may  safely  say 
the  building  could  be  erected  here  for  $l,.5O0.  Every 
one,  however,  must  be  aware  tliat  the  cost  will  vary 
in  different  places,  governed,  of  course,  by  the  cost 
of  materials  and  labor.  The  only  safe  plan  would 
be  for  each  one  having  any  idea  of  using  this  design, 
to  obtain  an  estimate  by  some  competent  person  in 
his  own  locality.  Architects  are  apt  to  make  their 
estimates  too  low,  and  serious  embarrassment  to  the 
person  building,  is  often  the  consequence. 

In  this  estimate,  it  was  to  be  built  of  brick,  and 
painted.  The  parlor,  it  will  be  seen,  is  large,  and 
connected  with  the  dining  room  by  sliding  doors,  as 
shown  on  ground  plan.  The  finish  of  these  two 
rooms  is  intended  to  be  the  same  :  the  dome  in  the 
dining  room,  as  shown  in  perspective,  is  intended  to 
start  from  the  level  of  the  ceiling,  to  bo  made  plain 
and  plastered,  and  then  painted  in  imitation  of  pan- 
nels.  There  is  no  window  in  the  dining  room,  and 
this  dome  furnishes  all  necessary  light.  The  height 
of  ceilings  is  twelve  feet  in  the  clear,  with  a  cornice 
to  correspond  with  that  on  the  outside. 

Two  verandas,  one  in  front  of  the  sitting  room  and 
one  in  front  of  the  family  bed-room,  will  be  seen  on 
perspective.  They  are  to  be  built  light.  The  cornice 
on  these  will  be  the  same  as  on  the  house,  but  lighter. 
The  cornice  on  the  house  will  have  a  projection  of 
two  feet,  bracketed,  as  seen  in  drawing. 

This  cottage  may  be  built  of  wood  in  localities 
where  a  wooden  building  can  be  erected  at  a  much 
less  expense  than  brick  or  stone. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  ground  plan,  changes 
might  be  made  to  buit  the  convenience  or  fancy, 


though  Mr.  H.  thinks  the  plan  as  good  as  can  be 
devised.  At  our  suggestion  the  kitchen  was  enlarged 
from  the  original  plan.  We  think  most  architects 
err  in  making  small  and  contracted  kitchens.  The 
kitchen  is  the  business  room,  and  we  think  should  be 
the  moat  commodious  one  in  the  house. 
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NOTES  FOR  THE  MONTH 

Thb  late  opening  of  the  Chcimiiig  R.  R.  to  the  head 
of  Seneca  Lake,  and  the  Ithac:i  and  Susquehanna  R. 
R.  from  Oswego  to  Ithaca  ;  has  already  opened  a 
winter  trade  between  western  JN'ew  York  and  the  city 
of  New  York,  through  the  Erie  Rail  Road,  which 
gives  an  earnest  of  that  great  change  in  trade,  which 
must  favorably  increase,  change  and  inodily,  both 
the  rural  and  domestic  products  of  Western  N.  York. 

The  beautifully  rural  village  of  Aurora,  on  Cayuga 
Lake,  has  been  of  late,  as  if  by  magic,  suddenly 
transformed  into  a  busy  animated  mart  or  depot,  from 
whence,  fruit,  pigs,  and  poultry,  are  daily  shipped  by 
steam  to  Ithaca,  thence  by  Rail  Road  to  Piermont 
and  New  York.  On  the  Seneca  Lake  still  greater 
changes  have  taken  place.  From  Geneva  two  Steam 
Boats  now  start  daily  for  the  head  of  the  Lake, 
loaded  with  passengers  and  light  freight,  up  and 
back  ;  freight  barges  are  towed  daily,  loaded  with 
bales  of  cotton  and  raw  materials,  for  our  Factories, 
ar.  well  as  other  articles  down  ;  and  pork,  whiskey, 
flour,  Sic,  up.  It  is  supposed  that  this  very  cheap 
winter  communication  with  New  York,  will  have 
the  effect  to  lesson  the  fall  purchases  of  our  Manu- 
facturers in  Western  New  York,  as  well  as  to  mod- 
ify, change  and  increase  the  productions  of  our 
farmers  generally.  Fruit,  pigs,  poultry,  &.C.,  which 
heretofore  have  not  been  considered  as  paying  pro- 
ducts to  the  farmer,  beyond  a  limited  home  or  barter- 
trade  :  begin  now  to  be  a  great  element  in  this  winter 
trade  with  our  great  Commercial  Metropolis. 

The  late  accounts  from  California  seem  to  indicate 
that  a  reaction  has  commenced  there  in  earnest. 
Labor  is  becoming  cheaper,  the  Diggings  are  sub- 
merged in  water  or  covered  with  snow  ;  provisions 
are  enormously  dear,  and  vegetables  are  not  ;  to 
those  diseases  which  ordinarily  afflict  himianity  on 
land,  is  added  that  loathsome  scourge  of  the  briny 
deep,  scurvy.  The  presence  of  this  malady  alone, 
proclaims  the  sterility  of  the  gold  region  to  be  a  fixed 
fact  ;  as  in  every  other  situation  in  the  same  latitude, 
not  a  desert  ;  wild  uncultivated  nature  has  ever  been 
found  rich  and  beautiful  in  anti  scorbutic  productions. 
A  practical  farmer  here  just  returned  from  the  gold 
region,  avers  that  the  best  portions  of  Up])er  Califor- 
nia may  possibly  produce  peas  and  grass,  without 
irrigation,  but  that  Indian  corn  and  vegetables,  must 
perish,  either  from  cold  and  wet  at  first,  or  drought 
afterw  ards.  He  went  over  the  famed  plantation  of 
Capt.  Sutter,  seeing  it  only  as  a  barren  sandy  plain, 
with  little  evidence  of  itsever  having  been  cultivated: 
an  arid  waste  which  no  verdure  quickened  ;  but  per- 
haps some  allowance  is  to  be  made  for  the  distem- 
pered imagination  of  a  man  longing  after  the  leeks 
and  onions  of  Seneca  County. 

Sixty-six  subscribers  to  the  Genesee  Farmer,  for 
1850,  have  already  been  registered  at  our  Post  Office; 
yet  what  is  this  number  compared  to  the  thousands 
of  farmers  who  sell  their  wheat  and  corn  here  ? 
•While  many  of  our  best  farmers  aver  that  they  would 
not  be  without  an  Agricultural  paper  for  ten  times  its 
cost,  such  is  the  benefit  they  think  they  receive  from  the 
theory  and  practice  of  others.  Yet  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  the  number  of  .hose  who  have  learned  all  without 
the  aid  of  a  book,  is  legion  ;  and  the  variety  which  be- 
longs to  the  moon  tilling  genera,  cannot  but  be  truly  in- 
teresting to  him  who  loves  darkness  rather  than  light. 

From  the  late  recommendations  of  Grov.  Fish,  and 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  it  would  seem, 


that  .Vgriculture  is  now  about  to  come  in  for  a  share 
of  that  public  bounty,  which  has  been  heretofore 
almost  limited  to  the  Fisherman  and  the  Mannfactu- 
rer.  But  let  every  farmer  put  his  own  shoulder  to 
the  wheel  without  waiting  for  Hercnles.  In  speak- 
ing of  the  education  of  farmers  sons  the  veteran 
Editor  of  the  Ohio  Cultivator  says:  "However 
unwelcome  the  truth  may  appear,  it  is  a  fact  which 
cannot  be  blinded,  that  the  want  of  education  or  a 
proper  developement  of  mind  on  the  part  of  the  mass 
of  our  farmers,  is  the  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
all  improvements  ;  and  only  by  the  removal  of  this 
barrier,  can  we  hope  to  see  the  profession  of  Agri- 
culture rise  to  that  position  and  dignity  which  it 
should  ever  occupy  in  the  land. 

Let  farmers  no  longer  be  content  to  see  the  school 
master  abroad  for  the  benefit  of  the  more  pretending- 
classes  ;  but  let  them  at  once  take  him  home  to  their 
own  school  district,  and  domesticate  him  there,  in 
the  place  of  that  itinerant  low  priced  nonentity  called 
a  teacher,  whose  usurpation  of  the  title  is  only  a  bur- 
lesque or  a  satire,  upon  the  intelligence  of  those  who 
employ  him.     S.W. —  Waterloo,  .V.  Y.,  Jan.,  ISyO. 

PRODUCTS  OF  WAYNE  COUNTY. 

Add  ;t    s  delivered  before  ihe  Wayne  County  Agricultural 

Society,  at  its  Annual   Exhibition,  in  Palmyra,   N.  Y., 

1849,  by  R.  G.  Pardee,  Esq. 

Mr.  Pardee's  address  has  given  us  much  satisfac- 
tion. He  has  carefully  brought  out  many  useful 
facts  in  regard  to  his  own  county,  as  will  be  seen 
by  the  following  extracts: 

We  further  learn  that  the  offices  in  our  county  cleared, 
during  the  las'  year,  withir,  8  per  cent,  as  many  potittoes  as 
the  entire  state  west  of  us,  via  the  Erie  Canal,  inchuling 
Kochester.  Buffalo,  &ic.,  and  within  less  than  one  per  cent, 
as  mucli  barley,  as  the  whole  state  west  on  the  Erie  Canal. 

We  also  learn  what  wup  to  me  an  astonishing  fact,  that 
the  offices  in  Wayne  county,  during  the  year  18 18,  cleared 
more  dried  fruit,  by  more  than  30  per  cent,  than  the  entire 
state  west  of  us.  to  and  including  Buffalo  ;  and  also,  more  by 
lo  per  cent,  than  the  entire  state  east  of  us.  The  offices 
west  cleared  038,  000  lbs.— those  east  rtlO,0001bs,— while 
Lyons  and  Palmyra  cleared  703,000  Ihs..  or  more  than  30, 
000  bushels. 

This  is  indeed  a  noble  tribute  to  the  industry  of  the  daugh- 
ters of  Wayne  county  ;  (for  the  women  and  children  do  the 
most  of  this  work;)for  who  can  calculate  the  enormous 
amount  of  labor,  in  drying  150,000  bushels  of  apples,  peaches 
and  plums — this  being  the  requisite  amount  to  make  the  30, 
000  bushels  when  dried. 

For  several  years  past,  the  Palmyro  office  has  cleared  about 
60,  000  barrels  of  fine  grafted  apples  per  annum,  or  150,000 
bushels  more  of  fruit ;  and  if  Lyons.  Newark  and  Clyde 
together,  send  ofl'as  much  more, (as  they  doubtless  do  from 
50  to  100  percent,  more,) we  then  have  the  aggregate  of 
100,000  to  500,000  bushels  of  fruit,  in  a  green  and  dried  suite, 
exported  annually. 

We  may  deliberately  add,  that  the  superiority  of  Wayne 
County  .\pptes  is  as  well  known  and  appreciated  in  the 
New  York  market,  as  are  the  Princess  Bay  Oysters,  or 
Orange  county  Butter.  And  if  any  of  you  wish  to  know 
whether  our  county  produces  peaches,  pears  and  plums,  un- 
surpassed in  size  and  delicious  flavor,  even  by  tlie  warm 
climes  of  the  more  sunny  south  ;  let  me  ask  you  to  visit 
such  magnificent  and  well  cultivated  fruit  yards  as  Mr. 
Thcron  G.  Yeoman*  s  of  Walworth,  Messrs.  J.  Thomas 
and  Wm.  R.  Smith's  of  Macedon,  or  Mr.  J.  G.  Dickinson's 
of  Lyons  ;  not  to  mention  many  others  around  us  ;  and  you 
will  be  entirely  satisfied. 

And  yet  the  capacity  of  Wayne  county  to  produce  fine 
fruits,  has  hardly  begun  to  be  tested  ;  for  at  no  previous  day 
has  there  ever  been  enkindled  a  tithe  of  the  enthusiasm  to 
cultivate  choice  fruits,  which  is  now  prevading  every  man- 
sion and  hamlet  with  .i  our  borders,  and  infects  almost  every 
man  who  is  so  fortunate  as  to  possess  a  portion  of  our  luxuri- 
ant soil,  sufficiently  large  to  plant  a  tree,  or  nurture  a  hill  of 
strawberries. 
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•      FACTS    TO    BE    HDMEMBBHED  IN   PRUNING. 

There  are  important  differences  in  the  modes  of 
growth  and  bearing  of  the  various  cultivated  fruit 
trees,  subjected  to  pruning  and  training,  that  every 
cultivator  should  study  carefully.  Every  species  is 
governed  by  laws  no  less  regular  and  observable  in 
this  respect,  than  in  their  periods  of  blossoming  and 
maturation  :  and  these  laws  should  be  taken  into  strict 
account  in  pruning  and  every  other  process  intended 
to  modify  the  growth  and  productiveness  of  bearing 
trees.  Most  cultivators  are  too  apt  to  overlook  these 
important  points,  and  hence  the  principles  of  pruning 
are  badly  understood.  Immediate  effects  alone  are 
too  frequently  looked  to.  If  the  head  of  a  tree  be  too 
dense,  or  certain  branches  too  long,  a  certain  number, 
or  a  certain  length,  is  cut  away  without  considering 
the  results  that  must  follow  ;  audit  is  this  unskilful 
and  undiscriminating  pruning,  as  well  as  a  total 
neglect  of  it,  that  produces  such  vast  numbers  of 
unsightly  and  unprofitable  trees  as  now  cumber  the 
ground  of  a  large  portion  of  our  orchards  and  gar- 
dens. At  present  we  can  give  but  a  few  hints  on 
the  subject,  by  way  of  calling  attention  to  these 
points 

The  Apple,  Fear,  and  C^uinee  are  all  similar  in 
their  mode  of  bearing.  The  fruit  buds  are  usually 
produced  on  spurs  or  short  stout  shoots  along  the 
sides  of  branches  of  two  or  more  years'  growth,  and 
these  shoots  or  spurs  continue  to  renew  their  fruit 
buds  and  bear  for  several  years  in  succession,  if  they 
enjoy  the  advantages  of  light  and  air,  and  are  not 
deprived  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  nutriment  by  rapid 
growing  portions  of  the  tree  above  them.  Occasion- 
ally we  see  fruit  buds  formed  on  the  ends  of  shoots 
of  one  seaon's  growth,  but  this  is  rare,  except  in  par- 
ticular varieties.  The  Quince  is  usually  borne  on 
the  ends  of  the  spurs. 

The  Peach,  Apricot,  and  JVectarine  bear  their  fruit 
almost  exclusively  on  shootP,of  the  previous  year;  the 
fruit  bads  forming  during  the  first  season's  growth. 

The  necessity  of  keeping  up  a  constant  annua! 
supply  of  young  wood  on  all  parts  of  the  tree,  is 
therefore  obvious.  The  same  shoots  bear  only  once 
—  occasionally  fruit  spurs  are  produced  from  other 
branches,  but  these  are  comparatively  feeble;  not  to 
be  relied  on. 

The  Plum  and  Cherry  are  quite  similar  in  their 
modes  of  bearing.  The  shoots  of  last  year,  1849, 
will,  during  1850,  bicome  furnished  with  fruit  buds 


that  will  produce  fruit  in  1851.  A  few  buds  towards 
the  extremities  of  the  shoots  are  usually  developed 
into  new  shoots,  while  all  the  buds  below  are  trans- 
formed into  fruit  buds.  It  sometimes  happens  when 
Cherry  trees  are  not  growing  vigorously,  that  the 
buds  at  the  base  of  the  shoots  become  fruit  buds  llic 
first  year,  and  bear  the  next. 

The  Morello  Cherry  and  a  few  others  of  its  class, 
are  exceptions  to  this  rule,  and  they  bear  like  the 
;ioacli  on  wood  of  the  previous  year,  the  frnit  bads 
')eing  formed  on  the  lower  parts  of  the  shoots  of  the 
current  year. 

Gooseberries  and  Currants  produce  their  fruit  like 
tlie  Cherry  and  Plum.  The  fruit  buds  forming  on 
slioots  the  second  year,  and  bearing  fruit  the  third 
and  afterwards. 

The  Grape  Vine  and  Raspberry  are  similar  in 
mode  of  bearing,  and  differ  from  all  the  others.  The 
fruit  is  produced  on  shoots  of  the  current  year's 
growth,  starting  from  wood  of  the  previous  year. 
Young  shoots  from  other  parts  of  the  vine  do  not 
produce  fruit,  but  will  the  year  following  produce 
fruit  bearing  wood. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

■'  M.,"  Geneva.  It  would  give  us  great  pleasure  to 
give  your  letter  a  place  in  our  columns  as  affjrding  a 
very  happy  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  a  love 
of  gardening  is  growing  up  amongst  us,  and  its 
practice  and  principles  attracting  attention  and  study; 
but  the  limited  space  we  are  allowed  does  not  admit, 
as  you  will  see,  of  anything  but  short  and  purely 
practical  articles.  We  have  to  deny  ourselves  many 
a  pleasure  for  this  reason.  We  shall  a-t  all  times 
feel  obliged  for  an  account  of  your  success  and  mode 
of  operation. 

J.  Fraser,  Mecklenburg,  N.  Y.  Your  communi- 
cation, which  appears  in  this  number,  was  mislaid, 
owing  to  some  changes  in  the  office,  this  is  the  reason 
it  has  not  been  acknowledged. 

Profits  i.n  Pears. — In  the  fall  of  1848,  Mr.  John 
Washburn,  of  Plymouth,  bought  two  dwarf  pear 
tree.=,  (on  quince  stocks,)  at  $i.:J5  each.  He  set 
them  that  fall,  and  in  less  than  a  year  from  planting 
the  trees,  he  took  a  dozen  pears  from  them,  and 
exhibited  them  at  the  annual  show  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Horticultural  Society,  for  which  he  received  a 
premium  of  If  6,  and  he  sold  the  pears  for  #3  —  making 
a  dividend  of  $9  on  the  small  investment  of  only 
#2.50.  The  pleasure  and  reputation  of  successful 
cultivation  will  pay  ten  times  the  trouble.  The 
variety  was  the  Louise  Bon  de  Jersey. — .Vctc  Eiif^- 
land  Farmer, 

Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder. — This  distinguished 
Horticulturist  and  Pomologist  has  recently  been 
elected  President  of  the  Massachusetts  Senate,  and 
we  are  sui'e  he  will  do  honor  to  that  honorable  office. 
We  wish  Uial  more  of  our  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives in  the  State  and  National  Legislatures  were 
such  as  he,  if  they  were,  we  would  soon  see  our 
(iovernment  do  something  worthy  of  it,  for  Agricul- 
ture and  Horticulture,  State  and  National  Gardens 
would  be  moro  then  talked  of. 

Winter  is  the  best  time  to  look  around  your 
orchard  and  garden  to  see  how  matters  stand — do 
wliat  you  can,  and  lay  out  your  work  for  the  spring. 


PHUNING  THE  PEACH  TREE. 

Downing's  "Fruit  and  Fniit  Trees  of  America"  was 
the  first  American  work  treating  of  the  culture  of 
fruit  trees,  that  awoke  any  considerable  degree 
of  attention  to  the  pruning  of  the  peach.  The 
shortening  in  system  so  long  and  so  successfully 
practiced  in  France,  and  indeed  in  all  other  European 
countries  where  the  peach  is  cidtivated  well,  was 
explained  and  strongly  commended  to  the  attention 
of  American  cultivators.  Since  that  work  first 
made  its  appearance  five  years  have  elapsed,  and  no 
doubt  many  have  by  its  influence  adopted  or  carried 
into  practice,  to  some  extent,  this  system  ;  for  every 
now  and  again  we  see  in  the  Horticultural  journals, 
accounts  of  its  beneficial  results.  Still  the  culture 
of  the  peach  tree  through  the  country  generally  is 
exceedingly  defective,  and  stands  in  greater  need  of 
reform  than  does  any  other  branch  of  tree  culture. 
15ut  the  active  and  penetrating  spirit  that  now  exists 
can  hardly  fail  to  seize  upon  this  neglected  point, 
and  give  it  proper  attention.  Wo  have  now  before 
us  several  retjuests  for  information  in  regard  to  it, 
and  we  take  this  occasion,  (the  pruning  season  being 
at  hand,)  to  present  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject. 
Thomas'  "  American  Fruit  Culturist"  being  referred 
to  by  some  of  our  correspondents,  we  will  quote  the 
article  in  that  work  as  a  text  : 

■*  No  fruit  trees  need  a  more  regular  and  constant  pruning 
thnn  the  pench,  and  none  more  frequently  meets  with  tutul 
neglect.  Tlie  young  shoots,  to  live  and  nourish,  need  n 
very  full  exposure  to  sun  and  air.  But  young  peaoh  trees, 
if  left  to  grow  in  their  own  way,  become  covered  with  a 
dense  profusion  of  leaves.  These  shade  the  interior,  ami 
as  a  neces.sary  eonsp(]uenre,  the  central  shoots  gradually 
perish,  and  leave  the  bare  limbs.  ,\s  the  tree  advances  in 
growth,  these 
become  long, 
naked  branches 
—with  tufts  of 
Ii^aves  only  at 
their  extreme 
ends,  (fig.  1.) — 
These  extrem- 
ities are  lo.ided 
witn  an  over- 
crop of  fruit, 
diminirihed  in 
flavor  by  crow- 
ding, and  often 
breaking  the 
peach  tree  un- 
der iheir  lever- 
like  weight. — 
Trees  wholly 
neglected  in 
pruning,  usual- 
ly become  by  this  process,  of  little  value,  after  the  lapse  of 
some  years- 

Tu  avoid  this  unfavorable  result,  the  shnrlening-in  mode 
of  pruning  has  been  very  successfully  adopted,  which  con- 
sists in  yearly  cutting  hack  the  eitremities,  so  as  to  counter- 
act the  spread  of  the  limbs,  and  to  lessen  the  weight  of 
foliage . 

The  most  easy,  uniform, 
and  certain  rule  to  follow, 
in  adopting  tliis  system  of 
pruning,  i.s  to  cut  ofl",  early 
in  spring  or  in  winter,  one- 
third  to  one-half  of  all  the  ii. 
shoots  of  the  previous  sum- 
mer's growth.  This  thins 
the  crop  of  fruit,  and  great- 
ly reduces  the  amount  of 
leaves  ;  and  while  the 
fruit  is  lessened  in  number, 
the  amount  is  not  diminish 
ed,  and  the  flavor  is  im- 
measurably improved.      If 


this  pruning  is  regularly  and  annually  performed,  the  head 
of  the  tree  will  be  preserved  in  an  even,  handsome,  and 
compact  shape,  (lig.  2,)  and  in  a  healthyand  vigorous  cnndi 
dition  ;  and  it  will  become  rarely  necessary  to  shorten  and 
thin  out  the  limbs  by  cutting  back  the  larger  sidc-branchos. 
The  pruning  may  be  performed  with  a  hedge  or  long- 
handled  shears,  or  with  nearly  equal  convenience  by  means 
of  a  light  standing  ladder  and  a  common  pruning  knife. 

Any  cultivator  who  may  doubt  the  value  of  sliortcning-in 
the  peach,  need  only  to  try  the  experiment  for  a  few  suc- 
cessive years,  on  a  tree  standing  side  by  side  with  one 
unpruned,  to  become  fuliy  convinced  of  its  eminent  advan- 
tages." 

Now  we  consider  it  very  important  that  cultivators 
who  prune  their  poach  trees  shoidd  ha\e  a  correct 
idea  of  the  evil  or  defect,  that  their  pruning  is  in- 
tended to  remedy.  The  inexperienced  would  be  very 
likely  after  reading  the  article  we  have  quoted  to 
attribute  it  to  "  dense  profusion  of  leaves,"  and  as  a 
consequence,  would  endeavor  to  reduce  their  quantity; 
but  we  consider  this  a  misappreliension,  for  the 
actual  result  of  pruning  or  shorteninfr-in,  is  to  main- 
tain a  profusion  of  leaves,  by  keeping  all  parts  of  the 
tree  furnished  with  young  growing  aud  bearing 
shoots.  Without  pruning,  the  trees  become  denu- 
ded of  young  shoots  aud  foliage  on  all  but  the 
extreme  ends  of  the  branches. 

We  conceive  the  true  cause  to  be  the  great  ten- 
dency of  the  sap  in  the  peach  tree,  (a  tendency  to  be 
observed  in  all  trees,  but  particularly  so  in  the  peach, ) 
to  ascend  to  the  points  of  the  last  year's  shoots. 
Here  the  buds  are  most  active,  and  the  sap  passes 
by  all  the  lower  and  less  fully  developed  buds  to  them, 
leaving  the  others  to  die  oil'  gradually  for  want  of 
support.  Thus  tlie  tree  goes  on  year  after  year, 
when  left  to  itself,  the  upper  buds  only,  of  tlie  last 
year's  shoots,  being  developed  into  new  shoot."^,  until 
all  the  leaves  and  fruit  of  the  tree  are  confined  to  a 
few  inches  of  the  ends  of  the  branches. 

If  any  proof  were  wanted  that  a  profusion  of  leaves 
is  not  the  cause,  we  need  only  refer  to  the  case  of 
espalier  peach  trees,  trained  on  a  wall  ortrelli.s,  where 
every  portion  of  the  tree  is  fully  exposed  to  the  light, 
and  where  shading  of  leaves  is  entirely  out  of  the 
question.  These,  just  as  much  as  the  common  stand- 
ard tree,  become  bare  on  the  lower  parts  if  not  pruned, 
although  their  confined  situation  does  not  offer  such 
great  facilities  for  the  flow  of  the  sap.  We  have 
seen  neglected  espalier  peach  trees,  covering  iO  or  30 
feet  of  a  wall,  and  not  over  a  foot  on  the  end  of  each 
branch  bearing  leaves  or  fruit.  It  was  not  the  shade 
of  foliage  but  the  uninterrupted  flow  of  sap  to  the 
points.  But  if  we  take  a  young  peach  tree  2  years  old 
and  transplant  it,  leaving  all  its  branches  on,  and 
although  these  are  so  few  that  they  cannot  possibly 
produce  leaves  enough  to  be  any  detriment  to  the 
interior  or  lower  branches,  still  we  see  the  buds  on 
the  extremities  of  the  limbs  alone  grow  and  those 
below  them  perish. 

Having  thus  considered  the  cause  of  the  evil  we 
complain  of,  the  remedy  becomes  quite  obvious,  and 
with  ordinary  judgment  may  bo  applied  with  correct- 
ness and  success. 

Every  one  who  has  planted  a  young  peach  tree, 
say  one  year  from  the  bud,  must  have  observed  that 
if  the  top  buds  are  sound  and  healthy,  they  will  grow 
while  all  the  lower  ones  on  the  branches,  if  any,  or 
on  the  stem,  will  die  out,  but  if  the  tree  or  the 
branches  are  cut  ofl",  even  to  the  lowest  bud  at  the 
base,  it  will  grow.  We  see  the  same  results  when 
the  top  buds  are  winter  killed  or  the  top  is  broken  off: 
the  buds  that   would  otherwise  have  remained  dor- 
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ir.ant  by  the  sap  passing  them  to  those  at  the  summit, 
are  made  to  develope  themselves  into  shoots  or 
branches.     Hence  It  is  that  we  apply  shortening-in. 

Let  us  take  a  youni;  last  year's  shoot  of  the  peach, 
(fig-  3,)  furnished  with  both  fruit  and  wood  buds,  for 
illustration.  Now  if  this  shoot  is  left  entire,  the 
buds  at  the  point  only  will  produce  shoots,  and  all 
the  rest  will  be  a  naked  space.  But  we  cut  at  the 
cross  line,  and  thus  induce  the  wood  buds  on  the 
lower  parts  to  develope  and  make  young,  vigorous 
shoots  for  next  season,  and  at  the  same  time  we 
reduce  the  quantity  of  fruit,  which  is  quite  essential, 
not  only  to  the  health  of  the  tree,  but  the  perfection 
of  the  crop.  It  is  on  the  same  principle  that  a  gar- 
dener, by  repeatedly  pinching  off  the  ends  of  young 
shoots,  will  grow  a  geranium  into  a  low  bushy  mass 
of  branches  and  leaves,  covering  entirely  the  pot  in 
which  it  grovirs,  while  if  left  to  itself  the  same  plant 
would  have  most  likely  formed  a  tall,  branchless, 
weak,  straggling  plant,  requiring  the  support  of  a 
stake.  It  is  on  the  same  principle  too,  of  directing 
tlie  sap  from  one  channel  into  another  by  pruning  and 
training,  that  we  are  enabled  to  make  pyramidal  pear 
trees,  and  to  produce  all  the  other  forms  that  neces- 
sity or  fancy  has  suggested.  If  the  sap  had  not  been 
thrown  into  the  wood  buds  at  the  base  of  the  shoot, 
(tig.  3,)  we  sliould  have  had  a  production  the  follow- 
ing year  like  fig.  4  ;  but  by  shorUnins^-in  we  produce 
something  like  tig.  5.  Now  the  dificrence  between 
cutting  back  a  shoot  and  leaving  it  uncut  makes  just 
the  ditierence  wo  see  between  these  two  tigurcs. 

I5i;t  sliurtening-in  i.s  not  all  that  is  required.  If  wo 
continue  to  shorten  the  young  shoots  without  cutting 


out  some  of  the  old,  we  will  get  a  tree  by  and  by  like 
a  brush  that  the  light  can  not  penetrate.  In  such 
productions  as  figure  5,  the  old  shoot  A,  should  be  cut 
out  at  the  cross  line  at  the  base,  and  we  have  the 
shoots  B.  and  C,  for  next  year's  bearing,  which  are 
shortent:d-in.*  Then  any  of  the  main  branches  that 
take  the  lead  of  the  other  should  be  shortened,  in  order 
to  maintain  symmetry  in  the  form  of  the  head. 

Mr.  Thomas  says:  "The  most  easy,  uniform  and 
certain  rule  to  follow,  is  to  cut  off,  early  in  spring  or 
winter,  one-third  to  one-half  of  all  the  shoots  of  the 
previous  summer's  growth."  This  is  not  to  be  taken 
literally.  He  means  of  course  that  each  of  last 
year's  shoots  is  to  bo  cut  back  one-half  to  one-third 
its  length.  In  the  main  this  tnay  be  right,  but  some 
discrimination  must  be  used.  Vigorous  shoots  might 
be  cut  back  one-third,  while  a  weak,  slender  one, 
if  placed  where  we  want  a  good  bearing  shoot  for 
next  year,  should  be  cut  back  to  within  a  couple  of 
buds  of  its  base,  so  in  proportion  with  branches  of 
intermediate  vigor.  The  cut  should  always  be  made 
at  a  wood  bud  or  a  triple  hud,  one  of  which  is  a  wood 
bud.  In  this  and  similar  latitudes,  the  latter  end  ol 
February  and  beginning  of  ftlarch  is  the  best  time. 

"  ll  sli*iiild  be  Itiirne  in  raind  that  liic  Pencil  t»enrs  (tnly  'tri 
wood  of  tlie  previous  season'a  growth  ;  und  llie  siinio  siioni 
only  l>oars  once,  hence  nil  tlie  parts  of  the  tree  llint  (n-conic 
destitute  of  young  wood,  become  nt  the  sume  lime  bnrreii. 

Amalgamation. — A  Texas  paper  tells  a  story  of 
a  man  who  by  engrafting  the  black  on  the  white  grape 
succeeded  in  making  "black,  white  and  speckled," 
grow  on  the  same  butich. 
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'•PEAR    BLIGHT." 

As  it  was  from  my  own  experience  that  I  wrote  of 
"  Pear  Blight,''  I  have  been  not  a  little  curious  to  see 
how  trees  in  other  regions  were  effected.  At  Buifalo, 
in  Bryant's  Nursery,  numerous  Pear  trees  are  grow- 
ing, which  have  been  suffered  to  remain  30  years, 
without  any  digging  round  them,  which  stand  em- 
bargoed in  turl,  that  have  not  been  affected  at  all  by 
"blight.''  At  Eatavia  and  Canandaigua,  as  well  as 
at  Rochester,  there  are  many  old  trees,  which  iiave  a 
slow  but  sure  growth,  treated  as  I  proposed,  and  free 
of  blight.  "  r.  P.  R.'s,"  of  Sweden,  have  done  pretty 
well,  as  he  says,  for  25  years,  without  blighting.  I 
have  but  one  word  to  say  about  the  Pear  tree  and 
blight.  I  believe  that  if  trees  were  planted  on  dry 
and  good  soil,  and  suffered  to  remain  without  other 
culture  than  a  dressing  of  leached  ashes,  or  bone  dust, 
in  the  fall,  that  they  will  not  blight.  Mind  and  cover 
the  roots  well,  and  if  the  turf  grows  around  them, 
do  not  disturb  it.  whatever  the  "  Young  Digger"  says 
to  the  contrary.  Let  me  extract  from  Mr.  Downing's 
Book  on  Fruits,  about  the  Pear  tree. 

First — he  mentions  Pear  trees,  "known  as  now 
living  near  400  years;  and  some  bearing  120  bushels 
a  year;'" — and  says,  "that  the  Pear  succeeds  so  well 
as  an  open  standard  and  requires  so  little  care  and 
pruning  ;  less  indeed  in  the  latter  respect  than  any 
other  fruit  tree  that  training  is  seldom  thought  of, 
except  in  gardens  of  the  curious  or  skilful.  Pear 
trees  in  a  bearing  state,  where  the  growth  is  no  longer 
luxuriant,  should  have  every  autumn  a  moderate  top 
dressing  of  manure  to  keep  them  in  good  condition." 
(Had  F.  P.  R.  done  this,  perhaps  he  would  not  have 
had  his  trees  blight.)  "'This,  as  it  promotes  steady 
and  regular  growtli,  is  far  preferable  to  occasional 
neavy  manuring,  which,  as  will  be  presently  shown, 
has  a  tendency  to  induce  the  worst  form  of  blight  to 
which  the  tree  is  subject." 

•'  The  most  successful  remedies  for  this  disastrous 
blight,  as  is  evident,  are  chiefly  ^refen/(i)e  ones.  The 
principal  means  of  escaping  the  danger  really  lies  in 
always  studiously  avoiding  a  damp  soil  for  the  fruit 
tree." 

"A  rich,  dry  soil,  is,  on  the  whole,  the  best,  because 
there  the  tree  will  make  a  good  growth  in  time  to 
fully  ripen  its  >vood  and  will  not  likely  make  a  second 
growth." 

"  It  is  in  accordance  with  this  that  many  persons 
have  remarked  that  those  Pear  trees  growing  in  com- 
mon meadow  land,  were  free  from  blight  in  seasons 
when  those  in  rich  garden  soils  were  continually 
suffering  from  it." 

Throughout,  Mr.Downing  recommends  slow  growth 
— dwarfing,  to  ensure  it. — J.  H.  Watts. 

DWAET   STOCKS-INQtnEIES 

Mr.  Barry — Dear  Sir :  I  wish  to  make  some 
inquiries  through  your  valuable  paper,  respecting 
stocks  for  dwarfing  trees.  The  utility  of  Dwarf  Fruit 
Trees  is  every  day  becoming  more  and  more  evident, 
not  only  for  the  amateur,  but  for  those  whose  circum- 
stances do  not  permit  their  owning  much  land,  who 
can,  if  they  have  the  taste,  enjoy  the  production  of 
some  of  the  finest  varieties  of  fruit  in  the  narrow 
limits  of  a  garden.  And  the  taste  will  not  be  slow 
of  formation  when  it  is  found  that  a  few  delicious 
pears  can  be  grown  on  the  same  ground  occupied  by 
a  sour  currant  or  worthless  gooseberry;  in  short  it  is 
doing  for  pomology  what  cheap  publications  are  for 


literature  —  widely  disseminating  valuable  things  at 
small  expense.  The  very  successful  dwarfing  of  the 
Pear,  and  more  recently  of  the  Apple  and  Cherry, 
leaves  a  deficiency  of  the  Plum,  Apricot  and  Peach, 
which  it  is  desirable  to  see  supplied.  The  necessity 
of  dwarfing  the  latter  does  not  seem  to  exist,  yet  how 
pleasing  to  the  eye  of  any  lover  of  beauty  would  be 
the  sight  of  a  mere  shrub  bending  beneath  clusters 
of  the  Red  Rareripe  or  Melocoton,  But  the  Plum 
and  Apricot  might  more  readily,  as  dwarfs,  be  pro- 
tected from  the  curculio,  their  worst  enemy  in  many 
parts,  by  whicli  a  great  advantage  would  be  gained. 
I  have  long  wished  to  find  a  fitting  dwarf  for  the 
plum,  and  was  much  pleased  by  the  intelligence 
recently  communicated  by  Mr.  Rivers,  that  he  had 
succeeded  by  employing  the  English  Sloe  or  Black- 
thorn. This  shrub,  I  presume,  is  not  found  in  this 
country,  but  would  it  be  likely  to  flourish  on  our 
soils  ?  And  is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  if  the  plum 
grows  upon  it,  the  Apricot  and  Peach  wonld  be 
likely  to  take  ?  Is  it  known  whether  our  native  wild 
Plum,  upon  which  the  improved  kinds  grow  readily, 
and  vigorously  the  first  year,  proves  a  dwarf  or  not  ? 
Native  stocks  seem  better  adapted  to  the  soil  and 
climate,  where  they  are  found  growing,  than  those 
brought  from  a  distance,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
among  our  many  wild  fruit  trees,  some  might  be 
found  valuable  for  dwarfing  upon.  For  instance, 
the  American  Crab  is  said  to  furnish  a  good  stock  for 
the  Apple.  Has  it  been  satisfactorily  tested  ?  Has 
the  Service  Tree,  (Pyrus  Terminalis.)  ever  been 
tried  as  a  stock  for  the  Apple,  to  which  genus  it 
belongs  ?  Again,  among  our  many  varieties  of 
Wild  Cherry,  is  there  none  that  will  make  a  good  stock 
for  the  improved  sorts  ?  The  common  Choke-Cherry 
is  a  dwarf,  but  grafts  upon  it,  though  taking  readily, 
prove  so  short-lived  that  they  seldom  exist  through 
the  first  season. 

Should  the  Sloe  of  Mr.  Rivers  prove  valuable,  as 
I  hope  it  will,  I  trust  our  nurserymen  will  not  be 
tardy  in  importing  it.  J.  Fraser. — .Mecklenburg, 
Tomp.  Co.,  jy.  Y.,  Dec,  1849. 

The  Apricot  and  the  Peach  may  both  be  dwarfed 
on  Plum  stocks,  and  perhaps  some  of  our  native 
species  would  answer  that  purpose  well,  whether  on  a 
Peach  or  Plum  stock,  the  tree  to  be  kept  in  a  low 
and  compact  bushy  form,  will  require  to  branch  near 
the  ground,  and  be  regularly  shortened  in  every  year. 
We  apprehend  the  Sloe,  besides  being  difficult  to 
work  upon,  will  not  make  trees  of  much  value;  but 
as  we  have  no  such  experience,  we  may  be  in  error. 
It  is  certainly  worthy  of  a  trial. 

ACKW0V7LEDGEMENTS. 

Wb  are  indebted  to  R.  G.  Pardee,  Esq.,  of  Palmyra,- 
N.  Y.,  for  a  box  of  the  finest  Catawba  Grapes,  now 
(January,)  as  fresh  as  when  gathered  ;  also  for  a 
paper  of  fVaite's  Queen  of  Dwarf  Peas.  "They 
are  very  productive  and  curious,  as  they  grow  only 
12  to  15  inches  high,  but  very  stout,  with  heavy 
dark  foliage."  We  know  these  to  be  an  excellent 
Dwarf  Pea.  Also,  a  couple  of  ears  of  a  very 
early  and  excellent  sweet  corn,  supposed  to  be  the 
Early  Burlingtcm. 

To  M.  A.  Norton,  Esq.,  of  Victor,  for  a  box  of 
a  new  apple,  JVorton's  Purple,  which  promises  to  be 
excellent,  the  specimens  were  too  ripe  before  reach- 
ing us,  but  we  hope  to  see  it  in  perfection  next 
season. 
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JAUE    AND    JOHN,    OF    FA  RMBESVILI.E. 

BY   JAMES    MAPLtTO>. 

Jake  Grove  was  a  pretty  girl,  or  at  least,  most  of 
the  young  folks  used  to  think  so  in  Farmersville, 
where  she  was  "  born  and  brought  up  ;"  with  the 
exception  of  a  jealous  rival  or  two,  who  would 
acknowledge  the  fact  with  a  but.  Jane,  however, 
unlike  many  ^r-(;<i^  gir'-s,  was  a  girl  o{  pretty  good 
sense.  She  was  not  spoiled  by  flattery,  yet  it  was 
nothing  but  her  good  sense  that  prevented  it. 

Jane  had  many  admirers  among  the  young  men  of 
the  neighborhood,  though  all,  for  some  cause  or  other, 
seemed  to  be  kept  at  rather  a  respectful  distance  — 
too  much  so,  for  tlie  liking  of  some  of  them  it  was 
very  currently  reported,  I  recollect  at  the  time,  not 
to  mention  some  little  experience  I  liad  on  the  subject. 

At  last,  by  some  unforseen  and  altogether  unac- 
countable circumstance  or  other,  John  Elmlv  seemed 
to  get  the  start  of  all  the  rest.  He  came  out  clear 
ahead,  and  no  one  even  thought  that  he  was  trying 
at  all.  John  was  only  a  farmer's  son.  He  was 
working  a  small  farm  —  some  thought  he  rented  it, 
others  that  he  worked  it  on  shares,  and  still  others, 
that  he  had  bought  it  —  though  the  prospect  was  that 
he  never  would  pay  for  it.  Hovever,  we  all  con- 
cluded that  he  Iiad  no  ambition  above  raising  corn  and 
popatoes,  while  the  rest  of  us  where  aiming  to 
become  clerks  and  merchants,  and  lawyers  and  states- 
men. We  unanimously  acknowledgedthat  John  was 
a  pretty  good  sort  of  a  boy,  and  nobody's  fool  at  that. 
And  after  a  while  we  made  up  our  minds  that  the  only 
reason  John  was  more  successful  than  the  rest  of  us, 
was  that  none  of  the  rest  of  us  had  ever  tried. 

The  old  maxim  that  "  the  course  of  true  love  never 
runs  smooth,"  did  not  prove  true  in  this  case,  for 
before  we  expected  it,  or  before  any  of  the  rest 
of  us  could  have  "  raised  the  wind"  to  build  a  decent 
hen-co'ip,  John  had  a  nice  little  cottage  built,  and 
him  and  Jane  were  declared  "  o»is."  None  of  us 
exactly  liked  his  taste  in  building  his  cottage, — 
though  we  thought  it  good  enough, —  and  strangers 
expressed  their  delight  at  its  neat  and  pretty 
appearance. 

Jane  no  sooner  got  "  at  home"  in  the  cottage  than 
she  commenced  her  work.  Every  day  she  might  bo 
seen  early  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  evening,  in  her 
garden  —  making  flower  beds,  and  planting  seed. 
She  did  n't  stand  with  her  gloves  on,  and  direct  a 
gardener,  but  went  at  it  herself,  with  the  spade  and 
the  hoe.  To-be-sure,  John  did  the  hardest  of  the 
work,  but  Jane  was  the  gardener. 

"That  is  just  as  I  expected- — I  knew  he  would 
make  a  slave  of  her" —  said  one.  "  He  will  have  her 
out  in  the  field  digging  potatoes  soon,"  said  another. 

But,  Jane's  sparkling  eyes,  that  had  smitten  us  in 
other  days,  spoke  of  any  thing  but  slavery  —  her 
rosy  cheek  and  joyous  laugh,  told  not  of  unwilling 
toil. 

"  She  will  soon  be  burned  as  brown  as  a  squaw," 
said  Miss  Si'ruck,  who  could  n't  go  into  a  room  with 
the  curtains  up,  without  a  sun-bonnet  on. 

Though  Jane  might  be  a  little  tanned,  yet  it  was  far 
better  than  that  sallow,  billions  look,  that  calls  for  the 
frequent   application  of  chalks    and  powders. 

"  I  should  like  to  know  what  kind  of  a  house- 
keeper she  is,"  said  Miss  Jealous.  "I  guess  she 
isn't  very  neat  —  she  spends  too  much  of  her  time 
oat  doors,  to  keep  things  tidy  in  the  house." 


It  is  true  Jane  wasn't  so  very  neat  as  to  make 
her  husband  pull  off"  his  boots  and  leave  them  under 
the  fence  as  soon  as  he  comes  in  sight  of  the  house, 
but  the  old  ladies  who  called  on  Jank  said  she  was 
an  "excellent  house-keeper,  and  she  and  her  cottage 
was  a  pattern  for  all  the  young  folks  of  the  place." 

"  Well,  I  do  n't  believe,"  said  Miss  Snifflin, 
"  that  she  ever  cooks  any  thing.  She  spends  so 
much  of  her  time  fixing  posies,  and  pulling  up 
weeds,  that  I  guess  there  is  rather  poor  fare  at  the 
cottage.     She  never  was  much  of  a  cook.'" 

But  I  can  assert  from  experience  that  a  dinner  at 
the  cottage  was  no  fast;  for,  after  I  got  reconciled  to 
the  matter  a  little,  I  often  called,  and  had  good  reason 
to  know.  Indeed,  the  elderly  ladies  of  the  place  often 
took  tea  with  Jane,  and  I  have  it  on  their  authority, 
that  Jane  made  "a  good  cup  of  tea,"  and  always  had 
"two  kinds  of  cake  on  the  table"' — which  I  believe 
is  considered  the  ne  plus  ultra. 

But  these  stories  soon  began  to  prove  old, —  envy 
and  jealousy  wore  itself  out  —  and  now  I  believe  it  is 
acknowledged  that  John  has  the  prottiest  wife  — 
Jane  the  best  husband  —  and  both  together,  the  best 
farm,  the  neatest  garden,  the  prettiest  cottage,  and 
the  prettiest  children  in  all  Farmersville. 

Let  ladies  avoid  the  young  man  who  does  not 
behave  with  respect  and  honor  towards  his  mother, 
and  who  is  not  courteous  and  kind  to  his  own 
sisters. 

OUR  HOMESTEAD. 

Otir  old  brown  homestead  reared  ita  walls, 

From  the  wayside  dust  aloof. 
Where  the  apple  boughs  eould  almost  cast 

Their  fruitage  on  its  roof: 
And  the  cherry-tree  so  near  it  grew, 

Thnt  when  awake  I've  lain, 
In  the  lonesome  nights  I've  licard  the  limbs, 

As  they  rreaked  against  the  pane: 
And  those  orchard  trees,  oh,  those  orchard  trees! 

I've  seen  my  little  brothers  rocked 
In  their  tops  by  the  summer  breeze. 

The  sweet-brier  under  the  window  sill, 

Which  the  early  birds  made  glad. 
And  the  damask  rose  by  the  garden  fenco. 

Were  all  tho  (lowers  we  had. 
I've  looked  at  many  a  flower  since  then. 

Exotics  rich  and  rare. 
That  to  other  eyes  were  lovelier, 

But  not  to  me  so  fair: 
For  those  roses  bright,  oil,  those  roses  bright  I 
I  have  twined  them  with  my  sister's  lock-s, 
That  are  laid  in  the  dust  from  sight! 

Wc  had  a  well,  a  deep  old  well. 

Where  the  spring  was  never  dry. 
And  the  cool  drops  down  from  tho  mossy  stones 

Were  fallmg  constantly: 
And  there   never  was  water  half  so  sweet 

As  that  in  my  little  cup. 
Drawn  up  to  the  curb  by  tlio  rude  old  sweep. 

Which  my  father's  hand  set  up; 
And  that  deep  old  well,  oh.  thaldeepold  well! 

I  remember  yet  the  plashing  sound 
Ofthe  bucket  as  it  fell. 

Our  homestead  had  an  ample  hearth, 

Where  Ht  night  we   loved  to  meet, 
There  my  mother's  voice  was  always  sweet. 

And  tliero  I've  sat  on  my  fathers'«  kneo, 
And  wutcheil  his  thoughtful  brow, 

Witli  my  childish  hand  in  his  raven  hair- 
That  hair  is  silver  now! 
But  that  broad  heartli's  light,  oh,  that  broad  hearth's  light ! 

And  my  father's  look,  and  my  mother's  smile, 
Tbey  are  in  my  heart  to-night. 
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AGRICTrLTURE. 

AgricClturk  is  the  art  of  cultivating  the  soil.  It  is 
the  aim  of  all  men  to  make  their  business,  no  matter 
what  it  may  be,  as  profitable  as  they  can.  The 
object  of  the  farmer  in  cultivating  the  soil  is  to  raise 
the  largest  crop  at  the  smallest  cost.  When  the 
merchant,  or  speculator,  or  lawyer,  increases  his 
profits,  it  is  often  done  at  his  neighbor's  expense. 
But  the  farmer  may  increase  his  profits,  and  not  only 
himself,  but  his  neighbors,  and  his  country  be  the 
better  for  it. 

The  farmer  should  not  only  aim  to  make  large 
profits  for  the  present,  but  this  should  be  done  tvith- 
out  injuring  his  land.  You  would  not  think 
a  carpenter  made  much  of  a  speculation  who  had 
spoiled  a  set  of  tools  worth  $fiO  in  making  a  barn- 
door, although  perhaps  he  made  the  door  very  quick, 
and  got  twice  what  the  job  was  worth.  The  banker 
who  boasted  of  the  large  interest  his  money  yielded, 
while  at  the  same  time  his  capital  was  continually 
depreciating,  would  be  considered  a  strange  financier. 
A  man  would  be  thought  a  downright  idiot  who 
would  work  his  team  extremely  hard,  without  giving 
them  sufficient  food, —  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a 
week  or  two  of  profitable  labor  from  them  —  until 
they  became  useless  from  over-work  and  poor 
fare.  He  would  lose  more  in  the  injury  done  his 
team  than  the  entire  value  of  their  labor.  The 
wisest  plan  would  be  to  find  out  what  kind  of  work, 
and  how  much  the  team  could  endure,  without  injury, 
how  much  ford,  and  what  kind  was  necessary  to  keep 
them  in  a  good  working  condition,  and  act  accord- 
ingly. The  farmer  shows  as  little  sense,  who,  just 
to  raise  a  crop  or  two,  without  much  cost  or 
labor,  injures  his  land  as  much  or  more  than  the  value 
of  the  crops  raised.  He  should  find  out  what  his 
land  is  best  suited  for,  and  vphat  food  it  will  furnish 
his  crop,  and  what  is  the  best  course  to  keep  it  in  a 
"  good  working  condition."  To  do  this  he  must  know 
something  of  the  nature  of  the  crops  he  raises,  of 
the  land  on  which  they  grow,  and  of  the  manure  or 
food  of  plants  which  he  applies  to  the  land.  A  man 
who  makes  up  his  mind  to  build  a  house  or  a  barn, 
will  first  examine  the  materials  he  has  on  hand,  (if 
he  has  any,)  and  procure  those  suitable  for  the 
building  which  he  intends  to  erect.  Why  should  the 
farmer  act  less  wisely  when  he  undertakes  to  make  a 
crop  of  wheat,  or  oats,  or  potatoes.  We  shall 
attempt  to  give  the  youth  a  little  lighten  the  subject. 

1st  —  Of  the  nature  of  crops.- — All  vegetable 
substances  consist  of  two  parts,  called  the  organic, 
and  the  other  the  inorganic.  You  have  often  seen  a 
pile  of  wood,  perhaps  a  log-heap,  set  on  fire  and 
burned.  The  wood  was  very  heavy,  but  the  greater 
part  is  burned  away,  and  the  ash  that  is  left  is  light. 
The  greater  part  which  burns  away  is  the  organic 
part,  and  the  small  part  that  remains  —  the  ash  — 
the  inorganic  part.  A  stick  of  wood  so  heavy  as  to 
require  a  strong  man  to  lift  it,  could  be  carried  by  a 
school-boy  in  his  sachel  after  the  m-ganic  part  is 
burnt  away.  The  'rganic  part  is  more  than  nine 
pounds  out  of  every  ten. 

Perhaps  some  of  our  young  readers  are  ready  to 
inquire  by  this  time  "u>hat  that  organic  partis  that 
burns  away  ?"  The  organic  part  of  plants  consists 
of  carbon-,  hydrogen,  oxogen  and  nitrogen.     Carbon 


is  a  solid  substance,  wood-charcoal,  black-lead,  and 
the  diamond,  are  varieties  of  carbon. 

Hydrogen  is  a  gas  or  air,  and  the  lightest  of  all 
known  substances.  It  burns  in  the  air,  but  in  it  a 
candle  will  not  burn,  nor  an  animal  live.  You  can 
make  this  gas  by  putting  some  iron  filings  in  a  tum- 
bler, and  pouring  over  them  a  small  quantity  of 
sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  twice  its  bulk  of  water, 
and  covering  the  glass  for  a  few  minutes.  This  is 
the  gas  with  which  baloons  are  filled. 

Oxygen  is  also  a  kind  of  air,  generally  called  gas. 
It  is  heavier  than  hydrogen,  indeed,  it  is  heavier 
than  the  air  we  breathe.  It  forms  one-fifth  of  com- 
mon air.  A  candle  will  burn  in  it  with  great 
brilliancy.  The  properties  of  oxygen  may  be  shown 
in  the  following  manner:  take  equal  parts  of  oxide 
of  copper  and  chlorate  of  potash,  and  rub  them 
together  in  a  mortar,  then  put  the  mixture  into  a 
common  oil  flask,  and  place  it  over  a  lamp,  as  seen 

tin  the  figure,  (fig.  1,)  when  a  piece  of 
charcoal  or  sulphur  introduced  at  the  end 
of  a  wire  will  burn  brilliantly. 
X^itrogcn  is  also  a  kind  of  air  differing 
from  the  other  two.  It  will  not  burn,  and 
a  lighted  taper  will  not  burn  in  it.  It  is  a 
M  little  lighter  than  common  air,  of  which  it 
■"  forms  four-fifths  of  the  bulk.  The  easiest 
method  of  obtaining  this  gas  is  by  mixing 
together  a  quantity  of  sal  ammonia  with 
half  its  weight  of  salt-petre,  both  in  fine 
powder,  and  heating  them  in  a  retort  over 
a  lamp.  The  gas  is  collected  over  water, 
as  shown  in  figure  2. 

All  of  these  four  elementary  bodies,  are 
not,  ^however,  found  in  all  vegetable  Substances. 
The  greater  number  contain  only  oxygen,  hydrogen 
and  carbon.  Starch,  sugar,  the  fibre  of  wood,  fats, 
and  many  other  substances  contain  no  nitrogen. 
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Fig.  2. 
In  our  next  number  we  shall  speak  of  the  inor- 
ganic part  of  plants. 

A  Word  to  Boys. — Some  one  has  said: — "Boys, 
did  you  ever  think  that  this  great  world,  with  all  its 
wealth  and  woe,  with  all  its  mines  and  mountains, 
its  oceans,  seas  and  rivers,  with  all  its  shipping,  its 
steamboats,  railroads,  and  magnetic  telegraphs,  with 
all  its  millions  of  men,  and  all  the  science  and  pro- 
gress of  ages,  will  soon  be  given  over  to  the  hands 
of  the  boys  of  the  present  age  —  boys  — like  you 
assembled  in  school-rooms,  or  playing  without  them, 
on  both  sides  the  Atlantic  ■?  Believe  it,  and  look 
abroad  upon  your  inheritance,  and  get  ready  to  enter 
upon  its  possession." 
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Thk  Geneskk  Farmer  commenced  the  year  with  the 
most  flattering  prospects,  and  thns  fer  our  anticipations  arc 
more  tlmn  realized.  Tlie  old  subscribers  are  fast  renewing 
their  subscriptions,  and  we  are  receiving  tliousands  of  new 
subscribers  from  places  where  the  Farmer  never  before 
circulated.  Our  friends  who  are  exerting  themselves  to  ex- 
tend our  circulation  will  accept  our  thanks — more  than  this, 
our  pledge  to  spare  neither  labor  or  means  to  make  the 
Farmer — a   welcome   and    valuable   monthly  vinilor — the 

FIRST —  the  BEST. 

Life  Subscribers. — We  have  received  many  letters  ask- 
ing us  to  consider  iho  writers  life  subscribers  for  the  Farmer. 
May  it  be  long  before  Death  shall  erase  their  names  from 
our  books,  and  deprive  the  world  of  the  benefit  of  their 
influence  and  example.  Bent.  IIoiige,  of  Buftalo,  writes:  "  1 
cannot  aflcird  to  lose  a  single  number  of  your  paper,  and 
you  may  consider  me  a  subscriber  for  life." 

One  way  to  do  it. — We  received  a  letter  from  a  friend, 
a  short  time  since,  giving  an  account  of  the  formation  o[  an 
'^AgrlcuUnral,  Horticidtural.  and  Mechanical  Associafio?!,'* 
m  a  certain  town  in  this  State.  The  writer  says  ;  "  By  our 
Cotistitutimt,  the  necessary  qualification  for  a  jierson  to 
become  a  member  for  oyie  year,  is  to  pay  the  club  price  of 
three  shillmgs,  and  receive  and  read  the  Genesee  Farmer  for 
185«." 

Young  Farmers. — The  youth  are  beginning  to  turn  their 
attention  to  agriculture,  wi^i  their  characteristic  spirit  and 
enthusiasm.  We  should  be  pleased  to  publish  some  of  the 
letters  we  have  received  from  our  young  friends  during  the 
past  month,  but  space  forbids.  One  in  Chautauque  Co., 
N.  Y.,  14  years  of  age,  writes  us  that  his  father  is  a  lawyer, 
but  has  consented  that  he  should  be  a  farmer.  He  forwarded 
his  subscription  to  the  Farmer  for  two  years.  We  hope  he 
has  received,  and  will  study  carefully,  the  book  we  sent  him. 
It  will  lay  the  right  foundation  for  scientific  nnd  successful 
farming.     We  refer  all  such  to  our  Youth's  Department. 

Our  roRRESPONDENTS  must  bear  with  us  a  little,  if 
they  do  not  receive  that  attention  to  which  they  are  entitled 
as  early  as  could  be  wished.  We  are  in  the  daily  receipt  of 
from  lorty  to  fifty  letters,  some  of  them  requiring  written 
answers  ;  and  many  asking  information  as  to  the  price  of 
stock,  &.C.,  to  obtain  which,  we  have  to  write  to  those  hav- 
ing them  in  their  possession,  w'hich  in  some  cases  causes 
considerable  delay.  We  sliail  do  all  justice,  and  as  speedily 
as  possible. 

Glass  Water  Pipe. — Many  object  to  the  use  of  Icatf 
pipes  as  conductors  of  water,  from  the  impurities  they  im- 
p.art  to  the  water.  W.  T.  De  Guvler,  of  Schenectady,  has 
invented  a  glass  pipe,  which  is  highly  spoken  of  where  used. 
It  has  been  in  use  over  one  year  at  Union  College,  8che- 
nentidy.  Rapalje  &.  Briggs,  of  the  Genesee  Hped  Store, 
in  this  city,  are  the  exclusive  agen'.s  for  the  counties  of 
Ontario,  Livingston,  Monroe,  Genesee,  Erie,  Wayne  and 
Orleans,  in  this  State. 

Cauliflower  in  Winter. — We  were  presented  by  J.  P. 
Fogg,  F.sq.,  of  this  city,  with  a  beautiful  head  of  Cauliflower 
for  our  New-Year's  dinner.  Mr.  F.  took  from  his  garden 
about  one  hundred  that  had  not  headed,  and  placed  them  in 
his  cellar,  where  they  headed  beautifully.  By  this  means 
a  good  supply  of  this  delicious  vegetable  can  be  obtained  for 
winter  use.  Though  this  plan  is  not  new  to  experienced 
gardeners,  we  presume  it  will  be  new  and  valuable  to  many 
of  our  readers. 

Canada  Thistles. — We  have  a  host  of  communications 
on  the  best  means  of  destroying  the  Canada  Thistle.  We 
shall  attend  to  them  in  our  next.  We  think  the  thistles  may 
consider  themselves  "  used  up." 

We  are  indebted  to  Wm.  P.  Fogg,  of  the  Patent  Office, 
Washington,  for  valuable  translations  from  the  foreign  Ag- 
ricultural Journals.  These  translations  will  be  a  valuable 
feature  in  our  paper  the  present  year. 

B.  P.  Johnson,  Esii.,  of  .'Vlbany,  will  accept  our  thanks 
for  a  most  beautiful  pamphlet  copy  of  Johnston's  address,  at 
the  late  State  Fair. 

Waoenek  Apple. — It  will  be  seen  by  Mr.  Watts' 
advertisement  that  he  has  scions  of  this  celebrated  apple  for 
sail 


Postage  of  the  Farmer. — The  Farmer  is  subject  to 
newspaper  postage  only.  A  few  postmasters,  particularly  at 
the  West,  have  occasionally  given  our  subscribers  trouble, 
by  attempting  to  collect  the  same  rates  of  postage  as  on  pam- 
phlets. To  save  oi:r  friends  any  further  annoyance,  ami 
set  the  matter  forever  at  rest,  we  h;»ve  taken  the  pains  lo  lay 
the  subject  before  the  PostOflice  Department.  The  fili-.nv- 
ing  is  the  very  satisfactory  decision. 

Post  Okfke  Dr.PARTilr.M.  ) 
Appointraeiit  Office.  Dfc.  13.  1849.  • 
Sir  :— In  reply  to  your"s  of  this  flats.  I  hart;  to  inform  you  llitit 
the  '■  Gonescc  Karmer-'  pubUshed  at  Kochi-stfr,  -New  >  ork.  is 
regarded  as  a  newspaper,  and  fhoulrt  be  rated  witll  cue  cent 
postage  when  carried  iu  the  nialLii  over  one  hundred  miles,  or  any 
distance  within  the  State :  iinJ  if  carried  orer  out  hundred 
miles,  and  out  of  the  State  in  which  they  arc  mailed.  ou>!  and  a 
hdjf  cents  postage. 

I  have  the  honor  to  I.e.  Very  respectfully  &.c.. 

I-ITZ  HF.NKV  W.tlUiK.V. 
Second  Assistant  Post  .Master  General. 
Dr.  Danui.  Lee,  Washington.  D.  C. 

State  Agricultural  Society. — The  following  ore  the 

Officers  appointed  lor  the  ensuing  year,  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing, held  on  the  17ih  inst.,  at  Albany: 

President.— E.  P.  Prentice,  .Ubany. 

Vice  Presidents.— Ambrose  Stevens,  X.  York  ;  Lewis  G  Morris 
Westchester  ;  Anthony  Van  Bergen.  Greene;  Z.  C.  Piatt.  IHn- 
ton  ;  J.B.Burnett,  Onoudaga:  E.  C.  Krost,  Chemung;  Oliver 
Phelps.  Ontario  :   .Nelson  Van  Ness.  Chautauqui . 

Cor.  Secretary.— B.  P.  Johnson. 

Rec.  Secretary.-J    McD,  Mclntyre. 

Treasurer,— Luther  Tucker. 

Executive  Committee— B.  B.  Kirtland.J,  J,  Viele.  H.  Wendell, 
A.  Thompson.  Henry  Wager. 

The  next  Fair  is  to  be  held  at  Albany.  The  Society 
unanimously  adopted  a  resolution,  requesting  Congress  to 
establish  a  National  Agricultural  Bureau, 

Bukritt's  Chbistia.v  Citizen.— We  refer  our  readers  to 
the  advertisement  of  this  paper.  .'Mr.  Burkitt,  the  learned 
blacksmith,  is  too  well  and  loo  favorably  known  to  need 
our  praise.  He  has  given  up  making  horse  shoes,  and  is 
endeavoring  to  forge  "  swords  into  plow  shares,  and  spc-nrs 
into  pruning  hooks."  May  success  attend  his  benevolent 
labors  until  the  arts  of  civilization  shall  supplant  the  barbar- 
ous arts  of  other  days — peace  and  plenty  make  the  hearts  of 
millions  rejoice  —  man  no  longer  oppress  his  broilier  man  — 
and  the  '*  nations  learn  war  no  more." 

Hijlden's  Dollar  Magazine. — We  arc  indebted  to  the 
Agent  of  this  city,  D.  M.  Dew  ey,  for  the  January  number 
of  this  valuable  monthly.  It  contains  an  iateresling  story 
of  the  life  and  death  of  Charles  W.  Holukn,  the  l.ito  pro- 
prietor and  the  projector  of  the  Magazine  —  a  beautiful  trib- 
ute to  his  memory.  The  portrait  accompanying  the  ski^lch 
is  a  \  ery  fair  likeness.  -Mr.  H.  left  New  Vork  for  t^nliforniii 
on  the  17th  of  January,  and  died  on  the  .'lOth  of  June.  Like 
many  others,  who  left  their  friends  and  homes  with  high 
aniuupaiions  and  golden  dreams,  he  breathed  bi.«  lost  under 
the  shade  of  a  trte,  on  tho  shores  of  tho  Sacramento. 

New  Papers.— .Woore'j  Rural  Sew  Y'orker  is  a  neat  nnd 
vahiablo  weekly  paper  just  commenced  in  this  city,  devoted 
to  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  the  Mechanic  .\rts.  IMucation. 
&c.,  by  D.  D.  T.  Moore. 

T\\e  Family  IVjiVor,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  another  new 
weekly,  rhe  principal  editor  is  Prof.  }.  I'.  Kirti  and,  one 
of  the  mnst  scientifi<*  men,  and  perhaps  the  best  Horlicuhu- 
rist  of  the  West. 

The  .Vgriculturai.  Press. — Tho  Albany  Cultivator  for 
January  comes  to  us  with  its  usual  amount  of  valuable 
matter,  .\ccompanying  it  is  a  pictorial  number,  interesting 
at  least  lo  the  juveniles. 

The  Plough,  the  Loom,  and  the  Anvil,  by  the  veteran 
Skinner,  bids  fair  to  sustain  and  increase  ius  high  reputation. 

Tho  American  Agriculturist,  tho  Prairie  Farmer,  the 
American  Farmer,  the  Wisconsin  Farmer,  the  IVew  Fnglrvtd 
Farmer,  nnd  the  other  .Agricultnml  monthlies  have  been 
ieccived.     We  wish  them  the  success  they  merit. 

Mr.  T.  B.  Garrs,  of  May  ville.  Chautauque  County.  .\.  Y., 
sends  us  an  account  of  a  native  Cow,  that  was  dried  otV  in 
e  last  and  fatted  on  gniss  exclusively,  and  slaughtered 
on  the  10th  of  December,  18-10.  The  n-at  weight  of  wliicll 
was,  beef,  hide,  and  tallow  86:i  lbs.,  and  dividrs.  beef  628, 
hide  70,  and  tallow,  tried  nnd  refined.  l(;:i.  Considering  the 
light  weight  of  beef  willi  the  heavy  weight  of  tallow,  wc 
think  it  cannot  be  beaten. 
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The  Last  Hours  *jf  Rev.  HEifRV  Colma». — We  hnvc 
been  lulil  within  a  tiny  or  so,  that  the  hile  iMr.  Colman.  alter 
having  visited  Ireland,  on  his  second  trip  to  Eurojie.  only 
had  sirenuilh  left  him  to  reach  Islington,  England,  where  he 
died.  He  had  been  charged  witii  a  private  embassy  to 
faeilitale  cniigrnlion  from  Ireland  of  the  better  class  of  her 
citizens,  who  miiiht  wish  to  settle  on  our  shores,  and  there 
contracted  a  fever  called  the  ship  or  typhus  fever,  which 
terminated  his  life.  His  reason  left  him,  but  his  mind 
seemed  exercised  in  deep  commiseration  for  the  jiuor  Iri:>h 
whom  he  luid  btit  just  loft  in  their  misery.  Those  who 
knew  the  late  Mr.  C,  either  personally  or  as  a  profiMnul 
writer  upon  agricullure.  and  as  one  of  the  warmest  frienils 
of  the  farmer,  will  hold  his  memory  dear.  Mr.  ('.  edited 
the  Genesee  farmer  for  several  years,  and  was  an  occasional 
contributor  since  1832.  He  dissolved  his  connection  with 
the  Farmer  to  enter  on  his  European  Tour, 

Fi.Ti.NO. —  Ttdoes  seemaa  if  man  would  never  rest  satisfied 
while  any  thino;  remained  unaccomplished.  He  traverses 
the  seos  with  almost  the  same  certainty  and  safety  as  he  does 
the  land,  crossing  the  Atlantic,  and  arriving  at  the  destined 
port  within  an  hour  or  two  of  the  appointed  time.  He 
travels  from  Country  to  Country,  and  from  State  to  Stale  with 
little  short  of  lightning  speed,  and  is  carried  a  hundred  miles 
in  leas  time  than  a  few  years  ago  he  went  ten.  He  sends 
his  messages  from  one  end  of  the  Union  to  the  other  with  the 
rapidity  of  thought,  and  yet  he  is  unsatisfied — something  yet 
remains  undone.  He  cannot  yet  rival  the  Eagle  in  her  (light 
to  the  skies.  But  he  is  on  her  track.  The  screaching  of 
the  steam  whistle  may  yet  warn  the  Eagle  to  "  look  out  for 
the  f^iis^hie.^*  The  l*?cientitic  American  describes  a  machine 
now  building  in  New  York  by  a  Mr.  Pennington. 

Industrial  Show  of  Nations. — At  the  suggestion  of 
PitmcK  Albert,  who  is  doing  much  for  the  cause  of  im- 
provement in  England,  and  the  exhibition  of  whose  fine 
stock  vvG  have  before  noticed,  and  under  the  patronage  of 
his  "  better  half,"  a  grand  exhibition  of  the  industrial  pro- 
ducts of  all  nations  is  to  be  held  in  London,  in  1851.  The  ex- 
hiiiition  will  proI)ahly  be  the  most  splendid  afl'air  of  the  kind 
ever  witnessed  in  the  world.  It  is  proposed  to  raise  £100,000 
for  the  general  expenses.  The  prizes  are  to  be  one  money 
purse  of  £2.000.  four  of  £1.000  each,  and  several  costly 
med.ds.  which  are  to  be  conferred  by  the  Queen  in  person. 

Cr.oYER  AND  Timothy  Seed. — l-jirge  lots  of  Clover 
Seed  are  purchased  in  Ohio,  and  come  down  the  Lake  in  the 
fall,  and  we  understand  some  five  or  six  thousand  bushels  are 
now  held  in  Rochester  and  this  vicinity.  The  crop  in  this 
and  the  adjoining  Countiea  was  fair.  Prices  must  necessa- 
rily be  nearly,  if  not  quite  as  low  as  last  year  :  say  from  $4 
to  $5.  This  market  is  mostly  supplied  \\\x\\  Thnothy  Seed 
from  Canada.  The  market  is  very  quiet,  and  will  probably 
remain  so,  until  the  opening  of  Lake  navigation.  Prices 
range  from  $1  25  to  $2  25,  according  to  quality. 

Our  friend,  A.  Huidekoper,  Esq.,  Meadville,  Pa.,  remits 
payment  for  ten  copies  of  the  Farmer,  and  adds— 

•' Our  harvests  during  the  past  year  were  abundant  in  every 
thing  but  fruit.  The  spring  prorai^od  well,  but  much  of  the  fruit 
pubsequpntly  dropped  off  and  that  which  matured  was  leas  fUir. 
and  not  equal  in  size  to  its  usoal  growth.  It  is  rIho  said  not  to 
keep  so  well  this  winter  aa  in  former  years.  The  Belmot  or  Gatfl 
apple  has  br^un  to  hear  with  us  in  this  region,  for  a  couple  of 
B''a80nB.  and  seems  to  sustain  the  reputation  which  Downing  and 
Dr.  KiRTi.AND  pive  It  of  being  ono  of  the  best  of  all  the  early 
winter  apples." 

A  Small  Farm  in  the  South  Wanted. — One  of  our 

constant  readers,  who  is  "a  poor  man  with  a  large  family." 
wishes  to  gel  a  small  farm  cheap  in  the  northern  or  western 
part  of  Virginia.  We  should  like  to  have  this  poor  man, 
weo  regularly  pays  his  four  shillings  for  the  Farmer,  locate 
in  some  neighborhood  where  the  rich  farmers  and  planters 
are  too  poor  to  take  an  agricultural  paper,  and  too  ignorant 
to  feel  the  want  of  one.  The  folloiving  tells  its  own  story  : 
Sin:  Will  you  allow  me  the  privilege,  of  euqniring  of  sorao  of 
your  readers  if  it  is  probable  1  could  get  a  ft-w  acres,  say  from  10 
to  16  ;  3  to  5  acre.'!  cleared,  the  rept  in  wood  ;  at  the  price  of  from 
1^3  to  $.T  por  acre,  on  a  public  road,  (not  a  cross-road  )     I  want  to 


get  it,  if  I  . 

Si  mewhere  on  the  Alleghan' 
\A  heeling,  on  the  Ohio.  If' 
fir  correspondents  can  gi.o  i 
hare  mentioned,  they  and  yo 


western  part  of  Virgin 
or  some  20  or  30  miles  froa 
le  of  your  intelligent  reader* 
idea  where  I  can  get  what  i 
rill  be   doing  a  great  ^ 


ton  poor  man  with  a  large  family,  who  is  looking  out  for  a  small 
independent  home. 

I  am,  Sir.  your  obedient  seirant^and  conataat  reader, 
Rochester,  Jan'y  17,  18&0.  O.  C, 


Swkkt  Potatoks. — We  have  received  several  letters 
asking  where  sweet  potatoes  for  seed  can  be  obtained  early 
enough  for  planting  in  this  section.  J.  P.  Fogg,  of  the 
Rochester  .Seed  Store,  will  furnish  them  the  coming  spring 
to  alt  who  wish.     Orders  may  be  bent  to  our  office. 

Gr\ni>  Banijuet  to  the  Potato. — That  highly  respec- 
ted vegetable,  the  PoUito.  being  now,  it  is  hoped  throughly 
re-established  in  health,  it  was  determined  by  a  few  leading 
members  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom  to  offer  a  banquet  to  the 
worthy  and  convalescent  root  on  his  happy  recovery.  The 
arrangements  for  the  dinner  were  on  a  scale  of  great  liberal- 
ity, and  the  guests  included  all  the  principal  vegetables. 
The  invitations  had  been  carried  out  by  an  efiicient  corps  of 
Scarlet  Runners,  and  the  Onion  occupied  the  chair.  He 
wa.s  supported  on  his  right  by  the  head  of  the  Asparagus 
fiimily,  while  Salad  occupied  a  bowl  at  the  other  end  of  the 
table,  and  was  dressed  in  his  usual  manner.  The  Potato, 
though  just  out  of  his  bed,  was  looking  remarkably  well, 
and  wore  his  jacket,  there  being  nothing  to  mark  his  recent 
illness,  except  perhaps  a  little  apparent  blackness  round  one 
of  his  eyes.     After  the  cloth  had  been  removed — 

The  Onion  got  up  to  propose  a  toast,  •  the  Potato,  their  much 
respected  guest,"  (Immense  cheering.)  He,  the  Onion,  has 
known  the  Potato  from  infancy  ;  and  tliough  they  hud  not 
always  been  associated  in  life,  they  had  frequently  met  at 
the  same  table.  They  had  sometimes  braved  together  the 
same  broils,  and  had  found  themselves  often  together  in  such 
a  stew  (he  alluded  to  the  Irish  stew)  as  had  brought  them, 
for  the  time  being,  into  an  alliance  of  the  very  closest  kind. 
He  the  Onion,  was  delighted  to  see  the  Potato  restored  to 
his  place  in  society,  for  he,  the  Onion,  could  say,  without 
flattery,  that  society  had  endeavored  to  supply  the  place  of 
the  Potato  in  vain.  (Hear,  hear.)  They  had  heard  of  Rice 
having  been  suggested  to  take  tho  place  of  hfs  honorable 
friend,  but  the  suggestion  was  really  ridiculous.  Risum 
terteatis,  am/ci,  was  all  that  he,  the  Onion,  had  to  say  to  that. 
(Loud  laughter,  in  which  all  but  tho  Melon  joined.)  He 
the  Onion,  would  not  detain  them  longer,  but  would  conclude 
by  proposing  health,  long  life,  and  prosperity  to  the  Potato. 

The  toast  was  received  with  enthusiasm  by  all  but  the 
Cucumber  :  whose  coolness  seemed  to  excite  disgust  among 
his  brother  vegetables.  The  Onion  had,  in  fact,  niTecied 
many  of  those  present  to  tears,  and  the  Celery ,^who  sat  next 
to  the  Horseradish,  hung  down  his  head  in  an  agony  of 
sensibility.  When  the  cheering  had  partially  sul»sided,  the 
Potato  ro.se,  but  that  was  only  a  signal  for  renewed  enthu- 
siasm; and  it  w-as  some  minutes  before  silence  waa  restored. 
.Vt  length  the  Potato  proceeded  nearly  as  follows; 

"Friends  and  fellow,  vegetables — It  is  with  difficulty  I  ex- 
pres.^  the  feeling  with  '.vhich  I  have  come  here  to-day. 
Waving  suffered  for  the  last  three  or  four  years  from  a 
grievous  disease  which  seemed  to  threaten  me  with  totsl 
dissolution,  it  i^  with  intense  satisfi^ction  I  find  myself  once 
more  among  you  in  the  vigor  of  health.  (Cheers.)  I  should 
be  indeed  insensible  to  kindness  were  I  to  forget  the  anxiou.s 
inquiries  that  have  been  made  as  to  my  stale  of  health  by 
those  who  have  held  me  in  esteem,  and  sometimes  in  a  steam. 
(A  laugh,  in  which  all  but  the  Melon  joined.)  I  cannot  boasf 
of  a  long  line  of  ancestors.  I  did  not,  like  some  of  you  come 
in  with  the  Conqueror,  but  I  came  in  the  train  of  civilization, 
amidst  the  memorable  luggage  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in 
company  with  ray  right  honorable  friend  the  Tobacco,  w  ho 
is  not  now  present,  but  who  often  helps  the  philosopher  to 
take  a  bird's  eye  view  of  some  of  the  finest  subjects  of  reflec- 
tion. (Immense  cheering,  and  a  nod  of  ascent  from  Turnip 
Top.)  Though  I  may  be  a  foriegner,  I  may  justly  say  that  I 
have  taken  root  in  the  soil,  and,  though  I  may  not  have  the 
grace  of  the  Cucumber,  whoseemes  to  have  come  here  in  no 
enviable  frame.  (Loud  cheers.)  I  believe  I  have  done  as 
much  good  asany  living  vegetable:  for  though  almost  always 
at  the  rich  man'  s  table,  I  am  seldom  absent  from  the  poor 
man's  humble  board."  (Loudapplause.)  ''But,"  continued 
the  Potato,  "let  me  not  get  flowery,  or  mealy-mouthed,  for 
there  is  something  objectionable  in  each  extreme.  I  have 
undergone  many  vicissitudes  in  the  course  of  my  existence. 
I  have  been  served  up,  aye,  and  served  out  (  a  smile)  in  all 
sorts  of  ways.  I  have  been  roasted  by  some;  I  have  been 
basted  by  others;  and  I  have  had  my  jacket  rudely  torn  off 
my  back  by  many  who  knew  not  the  treatment  I  deserved. 
But  this  meeting  my  friends,  repays  me  for  all.  Excuse  mo 
if  my  eyes  are  watery.  (Sensation.)  I  am  not  very  thin-skin- 
ned; but  I  feel  deeply  penetrated  by  your  kindness  this  day.'* 

The  Potato  resumed  his  seat  amid  tremendous  cheering, 
which  lasted  for  a  considerable  time. — Punch. 


r.VTKNT    PORTABLE   UAIL-KOAD   HORSE   r»OWEK   AND    TflRESHIKG   MACHINE. 


THE  above  ct'h?brated  Machines  have,  during  the  past  year 
been  more  extensively  sold  and  introduced  than  any  year 
previous  ;  and,  what  ia  moet  gratifying  tv  the  manufacturt-rp.  they 
giv  most  unqualified  satisfaction.  Upwards  of  three  hundred 
and  fifly  sette  mostly  for  two  horses,  have  been  sold  the  past 
season  without  supplying  the  de  i  and  for  them. 

With  our  present  increased  facilities  fortheir  manufacture,  and 
some  additional  improvement  in  their  construction  and  materials, 
thL-y  are  now  offered  to  the  public  with  increased  confidence  in 
their  superiority  over  all  other  kinds  of  threshing  machines  for 
the  f  rmcrs  pwn  use  and  economy. 

Their  durability  is  no  longer  a  question,  they  having  been  in  use 
for  the  last  seven  or  eight  years  without  any  perceptible  wear  or 
expense,  further  than  the  oil  and  a  new  plank  flooring  for  the 
horses  every  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  bushels  of  grain,  which 
any  farmer  or  mechanic  can  replace  at  his  leisure. 

Some  of  the  advantages  of  the  above  machines  to  the  farmer 
are.  their  portability  and  vonipactness.  admitting  of  thoir  use 
iuftide  of  barns  during  all  weather,  thereby  protecting  both  man 
and  beast,  requiring  no  more  room  than  is  necessary  for  threshing 
with  the  flail.  The  whole  may  be  operated  by  the  force  usually 
about  the  fajm  without  calling  together  the  whole  neighborhood, 
thereby  enabling  the  farmer  to  thresh  his  own  grain-  and  during 
such  time  or  weather  as  bfst  suits  his  own  convenience,  or  take 
advantage  of  markets,  which  last  is  often  no  small  item  in  a 
farmer's  receipts. 

The  One  Horse  Power  requires,  with  a  change  of  horses  once  or 
twice  a  day.  but  three  men  to  thresh  trom  seventy-five  to  one 
hundred  bushels  wheat  or  rye.  or  double  that  amount  of  oats  or 
buckwheat,  per  dny  ;  and  with  the  Uouble  Power,  without  a 
chajQge  of  the  horses  and  with  four  or  five  men.  double  that 
amount  can  be  done  in  Ihe  same  time.  * 

The  prices  will  be  about  the  same  as  last  season,  via  : 
For  the  One  Horse  Power.  Threshing  Machine  and 

Separator,  Bands,  Sic... ?i]20 

For  thL-  Two  Horee     do,     do.     do.     do.     do      do.        150 

Portable  Saw-Mills  for  sawing  wood,  slitting  boards.  Sic,  for 
fencing,  and  a  very  useful  machine  about  a  farm  or  work  shop. 
wre  furni.^hfd  in  compk-te  ninning  order,  and  adapted  to  the 
Horse  Powers,  for  V-^r,. 

All  articles  are  warranted  to  be  of  the  beett  materials  and  work- 
manship, and  to  come  up  to  the  above  descriptions,  or  the  pur- 
chase moni-y  shall  ha  refunded  on  the  machinery  being  returned 
within  thne  months,  provided  the  purchaser  is  not  pleased  or 
satisfied  with  it. 

It  has  been  exhibited  the  la^t  three  years  at  the  State  Fair  and 
nearly  hsilf  the  County  Fairs  in  this  State,  and  extensively  intro- 
duced in  the  States  of  Ohio  lud  ana,  Illinois,  and  Wircnnsin.  also  to 
Bome  extent  in  tlio  Canada.s.  For  further  particulars,  discriptions. 
trrms,  itc  .  &c.  see  Catalogue  of  Albany  Agricultural  Warehouse, 
furnished  gratis  on  application  or  by  mail  -  or  the  Agricultural 
Papers  for  the  past  three  or  four  yearfl,     Address 

H.  L.  p:mkrv, 

No.  369  &L  371  Broadway.  Albany.  N.  V. 
N.  B.     May  also  he  had  of  Jno.  Mayhcr  &  Co..  No.  li»7  Water 
Btieet,  New    V'ork.  (who  are  the  only  authorized  agents  for  the 
sale  in  that  city,)  at  the  manufacturers'  home  prices 

Take    Notice, 

rx^HREE  Months  Extra  Pay  and  One  Hundred  and  Sixty  Acree 
X  of  Land  will  be  i)rocured  for  all  who  enlisted  for  five  years, 
or  during  the  War  of  1812.  and  for,  all  including  Volunteers  who 
served  in  Mexico,  and  for  the  heirs  of  all  \\ho  have  died  in  the 
service. 

Information  will  be  given  to  relatives,  Free  of  Chargp.  by  wrl 
ting  to  G.  F,  LEWIS, 

Detroit.  Michigan 

Postage  Paid. 
Those  who  do  not  know   what  became  of  their  friends,  write 
when  and  where  they  joined  the  army. 


Spring  Grains. 

150  bushcla  Cluf'  JVhfat,  a  choice  variety,  certain  of  maturity, 
and  yields  well— a  larger  and  lighter  colored  berry  than  the 
Black  Sea. 

500  bushels  Black  Sea  Whtat.  This  has  long  been  known,  and 
is  highly  praised  on  account  of  its  never  failing  from  weevil,  rust, 
or  anything  which  so  often  destroys  wh-  at  of  different  kinds. 

300  bushels  Spring  Rye. 

500  bushels  Timothy  Seed,  mo.stly  reaped 

A  large  supply  of  Large  Clover,  White  Clover,  with  a  full 
assortmeni  of  Garden  Seeds,  for  sale  at  the  lowest  rates  at  the 
Albany  Agricultural  Warehouse  and  Seed  Store.  No.  369  and  371, 
Broadway,  Albany.  H.  L.  EMERY. 


Seneca  Lake  Hiirhtand  Nurseries, 

CATHARINE,  CHEMUNG  COLNTV.  N.  Y. 

WITH  Nursery  and  Standard  Trce.s  this  establishment  covera 
forty  acres.  Fruit  trees  of  the  best  varieties,  at  reduced 
prices,  wholesale  or  retail,  of  all  the  kinds  suitable  to  this  climate. 
Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs  of  all  the  most  rare  kinds,  both 
Deciduous  and  Evergreen  :  Green  House  Plants  ;  in  short,  a 
Nursery  in  all  its  parts.  Trees  can  be  furnished  of  the  nuw  and 
popular  '■  Wagener"'  apple^  also  the  Dause  or  Hawley. 

Trees  carefully  packed  and  forwarded  by  public  conveyance  to 
any  part  of  the  Union.  Being  located  within  two  miles  of  the 
Chemimg  Rail  Road,  used  by  the  New  York  and  Erie  Company, 
their  agents  certificate  will  be  forwarded  by  mail  on  their  delivery. 
Packages  will  reach  the  New  York  and  Eric  Road  at  Elmira.  16 
miles  south  of  this,  and  the  Buffalo  and  Albany  route  at  Geneva. 
45  north,  which  makes  it  a  very  desirable  location  for  .<:euding 
trees  by  public  conveyance.  Neither  the  Pear  or  Plum  Blight,  or 
Peach  Yellows,  are  kno«n  at  this  location. 

The  Horticxiltural  Advertiser,  containing  a  priced  Catalogue, 
furnished  gratis  to  all  post-paid  applicants. 

January,  1850.  E,  C.   FROST. 

Fruit  Scions. 

m^  I  AM  now  ready  to  supply  Scions  for  grafting  for  1850, 
ff^t  which  can  be  sent  by  mail  or  Express  ;  and  in  all  cases  they 
■««^-  have  been  cut  from  orchards  familiar  te  me,  and  by  persous 
in  whom  I  can  confide. 

APPLES. 
Northern  Spy,  Nortou'.s  Melon, 

Early  Joe.  Canada  Rod. 

Fameuse,  Ribstone  Pippin. 

Yellow  Bellflower.  F-sopus  Spitsenburgh. 

Pomme  Oris. 
When  possible,  shall  send  specimens  of  the  fruit. 
Price  One  Dollar  per  hundred.     Post  paid  applicants  shall  have 
prompt  attention.     Address  JA.MKS  H.  WATTS. 

Rochester,  Monroe  Co..  N.  Y. 
January  1,  1850. 

P.  8.  Also  a  few  Scions  of  the  -Wagener"  apple,  which  the 
State  Society  awarded  a  premium  for  of  ^5 

Wanted, 

AT  THE  OLD  ROCHF-STER  NURSERY,  a  few  thousand 
two  years  old  seedling  Apple.  Pear,  and  Quince  trees.  Post 
paid  offers,  stating  quantity,  quality,  and  price,  will  receive 
attention,  S.  MOl'LSUN,  30  Front  St .  Rochester 

For  Sale* 

TWO   Short  Horned    Bull  Calves,   one  year  old  in  April  next. 
In  color  one  is  red.  the  other  red  with  some  white,  both  de- 
scendod  from  the  Bull  "  Yorkshiroman."  bred  by  the  late  Tiios. 
Batks.  Esq.     Letters  of  inquiry^  post-paid,  will  bf  attended  to. 
Auburn,  Jan.  11, 1860.  [2-21]  J.  M.   SHERWOOD. 
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REVOCVTION  IN  PERIOUICAJ. 

LITERATURE  HOLDEN'S  ILLUSTRATD  DOLLAR  MAO- 
\Z1NF..  Since  the  death  of  the  projector  of  J^jfJg^M 
lliis  popular  Magazine,  tho  iroperty  has  poaaed  ^^'  ^MSIm^^w 
to  the  hands  of  the  subscriber,  who  will  continue  flKi-jftQr^ 
to  publish  it  at  the  Publication  Office,  No.  100  NASSAU  ST., 
N.-w-Vork. 

The  New  A'olume, 
To  hi-  commt'oced  on  the  F'irst  of  Janaarj  1S50,  will  comprisa 
raiiny  important  improvements,  which,  is  beleived,  will  render  the 
.HtvgMzine  one  of  the  best  Periodicals  published  in  the  country,  a.s 
it  certiiinly  is  the  cheapest.  Among  these  improvements  will  be 
nt'W  and  b»'autiful  type,  fine  calendered  paper,  h  highei'  order  of 
;rations  than  those  heretofore  given,  and  contribut; 


fome  of  the  ablest  write 
prietor  to  pnbUsih  a  Popul.i 
classes  of  rnading-ijcojih'  ;r 

characterize.^  much  of  t)j 
tho  vapidity  of  the  so-cjiHi 
lions  will  consist  of  Origu 
bef)t  artists  : 


.\merica      It 


Ma? 


of  the  Fro- 
iidapted  tolhHw.inta  of  all 
11-  which  shall  be  both  in- 
lan  the  grossness  which 
I  urn  of  the  day.  and  from 
I:i.i,'azines."  The  Ulustra- 
^  engraved  on  wood  by  the 


evifllon  will  bo  exercised 
'er  be  admitted,  so  that 
utmost  refinement,  and 
•  instruction  of  the  fami- 


illustrateJ  by  pen  and  pencil.  A  strict 
that  110  improper  articl-,  or  word,  f  hall  < 
it  miy  be  safely  taken  by  persons  of  th^ 
read  at  the  fireside  for  the  amusement 
ly  circle. 

I'he  Review  department  of  the  magazine  will  contain  brief  crit- 
cal  notices  of  all  the  new  publicatioua  of  the  day,  and  will  form  a 
complete  chronicle  of  current  literature. 

Krom  the  bu.'^iness  and  literary  connxions  already  established. 
the  best  assistance  that  the  country  can  afford  will  be  secured  for 
completing  the  plans  of  the  Publisher,  and  nothing  will  be  want- 
ing that  ample  pecuniary  resources  and  watchful  industry  can 
obtain  to  make  the  Magazine  the  leading 

LITKRARY  PERIODICAL  OF  AMERICA. 

The  extremely  low  rate  at  which  it  is  published  preclades  the 
hope  of  profit,  except  from  a  circulation  greater  than  that  which 
any  literay  periodical  has  ever  yet  attained;  but,  with  the  new 
avenues  daily  opening  for  the  circulation  of  works  of  merit ;  the 
constantly  increasing  pouplation  of  the  country;  tho  cheapness 
of  the  Magazine,  and  the  superiority  of  its  literary  and  artistic 
attractions  to  those  of  anj  other  work  now  issued;  the  proprietor 
fearles?ly  engages  in  an  enterprise  which  will  bo  sure  to  benefit 
the  public  if  it  should  not  enrich  himself. 

The  Magazine  will  be  under  the  Editorial  charge  and  supervi- 
sion of  CHARLES  F.  BRIGGS,  who  ha.s  been  connected  with  it 
from  the  beginning. 

The  '■  PoLprx  Portraits,"' a  series  of  Biographical  Sketches, 
accompanied  by  well  engraved  Portaits  of  Eminent  Divines  of 
the  American-Churches,  which  have  formed  a  conspicuous  feature 
of-nOLDEN,*' will  be  continued  in  the  succeeding  Volumes  of 
the  Magazine,  and  will  render  it  of  peculiar  value  to  religious  peo- 
ple of  every  denomination. 

THE  FIFTH  VOLUME 
will  commence  on  the  First  of  January  next,  but  will  be  issued  on 
the  loth  of  December.     Each  number  will  consist  oi   SI  PAGES. 
AND  NUMEROUS  ENGRAVINGS.     The  Terms  are 

ONE  DOLLAR  A  Yf:AR 
in  Advance;  the  Magazine  will  be  plainly  and  carefully  directed 
and  sent  by  mail  at  the  ri^h  of  thk  subscriber.  As  each  num- 
ber will  be  sterotyped.  missing  or  lost  numbers  can  at  any  time 
be  supplied  when  ordered,  but  will  be  deducted  from  the  time  for 
which  payment  has  been  received.  Remittances  may  be  sent  at 
the  risk  of  the  Proprietor,  provided  a  description  of  the  bills  are 
taken,  and  enclosed  in  presence  of  tho  Postmaster  as  evidence  of 
the  fact. 

Five  copies  will  be  furnished  for  $4.  and  20  copies  for  $lo  Noe. 
for  the  year  1848.  exceptin.-  the  month  of  January.  wiU  be  fur- 
nished at  4  cents  each,  and  Bound  Volumes  in  cloth  wiih  gilt  edge, 
from  July  to  December  inclu.-ive,  at  $1  each- 
,  Newspaper  publishers  who  will  insert  this  Prospectus  four  times, 
and  notice  the  Magazine  monthly.will  receive  a  Bound  Volume 
for  the  year  1849,  and  an  exchange  fbr  the  coming  year ;  they  are 
reque-^ted  to  send  only  those  papers  in  which  the  Prospectus  and 
notice  appear.  LeHers  must  be  addressed  to  "  Holdeu's  Dollar 
Magazine,  No.  109  Nassaust..  New  Vork,''and  post  paid  in  all  cases. 

Jan.  1850,  WM.  H  DIETZ.  Proprietor. 


Engraving, 

E  BALDWIN,  would  respectfully  inform  his  friends  and  the 
•  public  generally  that  bo  has  located  himself  in  Rochester, 
and  is  prepared  to  execute  all  descriptions  of  Engraving,  Seals, 
l.abills.  Machinery,  Visiting:  and  Wedding  Cards,  Letters.  Book 
and  Cloth  stamps.l Views  of  Buildings  or  Animals,  iu  short  every 
thing  in  his  line  will  be  dene  neatly  and  reasonably.  He  will  alfo 
keep  on  hand  an  assortment  of 

JUVENILE  BOOKS, 
such  as  Young  Toy  Bool's,  Dream  Books.  Primraers,  8tc..  illus- 
trated with  fine  wood  cuts,  plain  and  colored.  Letter  and  fancy 
envelops,  motto  wafers,  Prints,  Lead  pencils,  Sic.Stc,  which  he  will 
sell  for  cash  at  New-York  prices.  ,111  those  wishing  anything  in 
his  line  will  please  call  at  N3  15  third  floor  Reynolds  Arcade, 
Rochester  N.  Y. 


JUST    PUBUSHED. 

BY    PERItY,    MILLER    AND    CO.,    AUBURN, 

THE     AMERICAN    FRUIT   CULTURIST, 

BY  J.  J    THOMAS. 

/"I  ONTAIN'NG  directions  for  the  propagation  and  culture  of 
<y  i'ruit  Trees,  in  the  Nursery,  Orchard,  and  Garden,  with 
descriptions  of  the  principal  American  and  Foreign  varieties,  cul- 
tivated in  the  United  States.  By  J.  J.  Thomas.  One  volume 
12  mo,  of  over  400  pages.  With  300  accurate  llluetrations.— 
Price  $  1.00 

NOTICES    OF     THE    PRESS. 

''  Among  all  the  writers  on  fruits,  we  do  not  know  of  one  who  is 
Mr,  Thomas's  superior,  if  his  equal,  in  condenping  important  mat- 
ter. He  gets  right  at  the  pith  of  the  thing— he  gives  you  that 
which  you  wish  to  know  at  once;  stripped  of  all  useless  talk  and 
twHttlc.  No  man  has  a  keener  eye  for  the  best  ways  of  doing 
things.  Hence  we  always  look  into  his  writings  with  the  assu- 
rance that  we  shall  find  something  new.  or  some  improvement  on 
the  old;  and  we  are  seldom  disappointed. 

This  book  is  no  exception  It  is  fxiU.  There  is  no  vacant 
space  in  it.  Jt  is  like  a  fresh  egg—all  good,  and  packed  to  the 
shell-full."— Pranf  Farmer. 

'•  We  predict  for  it  a  very  rapid  sale.  It  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  fruit  grower,  and  especially  every  nurseryman.  It  is  a 
very  cheap  book  for  its  price."— OAio  Cultivator. 

'•  An  equally  valuable,  but  cheaper  book  than  Downing's.  was 
wanted  by  the  great  mass.  Just  such  a  work  has  Mr.  Thomas 
given  us.  We  consider  it  in  invaluable  addition  to  our  agricul- 
tural libraries." — }Vool  Grower. 

'■  It  is  a  most  valuable  work  to  all  engaged  in  the  culture  of 
Fruit  TrooB."- t/aVa  Herald 

''  In  the  volume  before  ub.  we  have  the  results  of  the  author's 
experience  and  observation  continued  with  untiring  perseverance 
for  many  years,  in  language  at  once  concise  and  perspicuous."— 
.Ilbaanv    Cvltivlor 

'■  The  vast  number  of  varieties  which  have  been  propagated, 
renders  such  a  book  peculiarly  necessary  at  the  present  time, 
serving  to  point  out  the  good  from  the  bad,  and  being  just  what 
tho  great  mass  of  the  community  now  want  in  reducing  the  list 
of  sorts  by  retaining  the  best."— 76. 

'■  We  can  safely  say,  with  confidence,  to  our  readers,  if  you  need 
a  book  to  instruct  you  in  the  modes  of  growing  trees.  Sic,  from 
the  first  start-  the  system  of  pruning.  &.c..  &c..  you  will  find  the 
American  Fruit  Culturist  an  extremely  valuable  work.  •  *  The 
million  who  purchase  it,  will  find  matter  adapted  to  their  wants, 
superior  to  any  work  as  yet  published."— C/we^anJ  Herald 

Febriiary  1^860  ^__ [2-3t.] 

ELIHU     BURRITTS     NEWSPAPER. 
THE    CHRISTIAN     CITIZEN. 

ELIH0  BURRITT,  Proprietor. 
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To  Fruit  (irowers  and  Nnrserymen. 
SPRING  OF  1S50. 

THE  SUBSCRIBERS  invite  the  attention  of  tr-ie  purchasers 
to  their  stock  now  offered  for  sale.  By  large  importr-ions 
from  Europe,  and  an  extensive  scale  of  propagation  in  their  own 
grounds,  they  arc  enabled  to  offer  one  of  the  most  exten.sive  and 
complete  assortments,  and  on  the  most  liberal  conditions. 

Tlie  well  known  health,  hardiness,  and  vigor  of  the  trees  grown 
here,  and  the  undivided  and  scrupulous  attention  given  to  every 
department  by    the  proprietors   in   person,   offer   great  induce- 
ments to  purchasers. 
Standard  Fruit  Trees. 
Pyramidal  and  Dwarf  Fruit    7\-ees. 
Gooseberries.  Currants,  Strawberries,  ^. 
Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs. 
Roses,   Dahlias,  S^c. 
Hedge  Plants,  (including  large  quantities  of  Buckthorn 

and  Osage  Orange.) 
Stocks  for  Standard  and  Divarf  Trees. 
And  all  other  Nuraery  Articles,  besides  a  large  collection  of 
Greenhousk.  Bordkh  and  Bedding  Plants.  Wholesale  priced 
lists  sent  gratis  to  all  post-paid  anplicationa.  A  separate  Cata- 
logue for  1850.  of  Roses.  Dahlias,  and  other  new  and  rare  articles 
will  be  also  furnished. 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRV. 
Mount  Hopo-Garden  &  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

February  Ist,  1850. 

Staw   Ctttters. 

JUGGLES  NOURSE  8t  MA 

SON'S    Celebrated    Hay, 

^  Straw  and  Corn-Stalk   Cutter. 

as    awarded     the 

f  FIRST  PREMIUM  at  the  New 

ork  State  Agricultural    Fair. 

Buffalo,  on  the  7th,  8th  and  9th 

of  September,  1848. 

It  Is  now  gcneriilly  conceded 
that  for  cutting  hay,  straw  and 
stalks.,  thfcse  Machines  haviuf: 
knives  set  upon  the  circumfe- 
rence of  a  cylinder,  and  cutting 
against  a  roller  of  ravf  hide,  are 
the  best  yet  introduced— the  work  is  easily  and  rapidly  performed 
by  simply  turning  a  crank,  and  the  machine  is  a  perfect  self-feed- 
er without  any  extra  and  complicated  fixture  to  perform  thxt  part 
of  the  work. 

A  full  supply  of  14  different  sizes,  varying  in  price  fVom  ?10  to 
$28,  consantly  on  band  at  the ''Genesee  Seed  Store  and  Agricul- 
tural Warehouse."  Irving  Block,  Buffalo  street.  Rochester. 

Wo  have  also  on  hand  a  good  supply  of  t4ix  other  kinds,  which 
make  our    assortment  the  host  of  any  to  be  found 
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New  Patent  Churn. 


UNTIL  the  Churn  above  represented  came  to  our  notice,  our 
assortment  has  been  mad»  up  of  the  Kendall's  Cyllndck  — 
The  Thermometer,  and  The  Common  Dash  Chuhn,  believing 
them  equal,  if  not  superior,  lo  any  of  the  multitude  of  new  things 
recently  offered  tbrourh  the  country,  called  churns. 

Our  course  has  ever  been  to  deal  iu  or  recommend  ocly  such 
articles  to  the  farming  public  as  wo  have  known  from  our  long 
experience  in  selling  and  manufacturing,  to  bo  well  vrorthy  of  the 
recommendations  given  them  through  our  adverti^om'-ntr*. 

The  above  cut  represents  the  only  new  churn  which,  to  our  mind 
has  any  advantiigta  over  the  others  above  named  among  the 
great  number  offnred.  Although  comparatively  a  new  article, 
it  has  during  th*-  past  season  been  thoroughly  tested  by  a  good 
number  of  darymen,  in  Chenango  and  Orange  Counties,  and 
with  unprecedented  success  Its  construction  is  simple,  having 
four  pairs  of  broad  floats  or  blades,  all  confined  together,  as  rep- 
resented in  our  end  view  at  (fig.  '2.)  which,  when  tmnedin  the 
direction  of  the  arrow.  C  .  causi-s  the  cream  to  be  compressed,  and 
pass  between  the  blades  from  A.  to  P.  This  process  beiug  con- 
tinued until  the  butter  gathers  into  himpstoo  large  to  pass  thro' 
at  A.,  then  the  motion  to  be  reversed  in  direction  of  arrow  D..the 
whole  mass  is  thrown  by  the  action  of  the  angle  of  the  inm-r 
blado,  to  the  eentre.  where  the  butter  is  gathered  rapid  y  into 
one  solid  roll  and  the  separaiion  b'-comes  complete,  There  being 
no  rod  running  through  the  churn,  the  floats  may  bo  iuitautly 
removed,  and  the  butter  taken  out. 

This  form  of  float  moves  easily  through  the  cream,  and  at  the 
same  time  is  more  effective  in  its  operation  tTiau  any  other*;  we 
have  seen. 

The  process  of  collceting  and  corapres?-ing  of  the  particles 
together,  is  not  probably  excelled  by  any  previous  inventions 

A  silver  medal  was  awarded  to  this  churn  at  the  American 
Institute,  in  New  York,  in  October  \a^t.  for  the  best  churn  offered 
among  almost  an  endle.ss  variety  t-f  kinds  in  the  same  exhibition. 

'J'hey  are  offered  for  sale  at  about  the  same  prices  as  Kkkpall's 
Cvi.indeb  Churn,  according  to  sizes. 

They  are  warranted  to  give  satis^ction.  or  they  may  be 
returned  and  the  (lurchasu  money  refunded 

Albany  Agricultural  Warehouse.  No.  369  and  371  Broadway. 
Albany.  HORACE  L.  EMERY. 
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SUB-SOIL    PLOWING. 

* 

Mt'cn  as  ha.s  been  f-aid  in  favor  of  deep  plowing  and 
siili-soiling  the  earth,  the  subject  has  hardly  begun  to 
excite  that  general  attenion  among  farmers  which  it 
ought  to  command.  There  is  scarcely  one  acre  in  a 
thoiusand  on  which  a  deep,  mellow,  and  productive 
soil  can  be  found,  without  breaking  the  jxin^  or  com- 
pact mass  that  lies  just  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  Bo  far  as  the  warm  atmosphere  can  freely 
penetrate,  with  its  oxygen,  carbonic  acid,  ammonia, 
and  vapors,  chemical  action  will  be  extended,  roots 
will  grow  and  rot,  and  a  fertile  soil  be  gradually 
developed.  The  benefits  of  deep  tillage  do  not  all 
accrue  immediately  after  the  operation  is  executed. 
The  formation  of  a  deep,  mellow,  and  rich  soil,  by 
the  most  skilful  use  of  natural  elements  and  agencies, 
^s  the  work  of  many  years.  To  attain  this  result, 
one  needs  not  only  mineral  and  organic  matter  in  due 
proportions  in  the  surface  of  the  earth,  but  both 
minerals  and  mold  of  a  particular  kind,  and  in  a  par- 
ticular condition  of  solubility  and  combination. 

After  a  man  has  deliberately  made  up  his  mind 
that  it  is  better  to  own  and  cultivate  good  land  than 
poor  land,  and  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  improv- 
ing the  natural  fertility  of  the  earth,  his  first  thoughts 
should  be  directed  to  the  point,  whether  any  field,  or 
part  of  a  field,  needs  draining.  Stagnant  water 
within  three  feet  of  the  surface  will  rise  by  capillary 
attraction  to  a  degree  fatal  to  that  warmth  and  fria- 
bility of  the  soil,  without  which  its  highest  product- 
iveness can  never  be  reached.  All  under-draining 
should  be  into  ditches  at  least  three  feet  deep.  But 
there  are  millions  of  acres  of  tilled  land  that  need  no 
artificial  drainage,  which  will  be  greatly  improved  by 
deep,  or  sub-soil  plowing.  The  advantages  of  this 
mode  of  culture  are  the  more  speedy  and  decisive,  as 
the  manuring,  liming,  and  ashing  of  the  land  accom- 
pany the  breaking  up  of  the  inert  mass  of  clay  or 
gravel  below  the  surface  soil.  It  is  not  pretended 
that  this  dead  earth  will  instantly  become  fertile. 
Admitting  that  the  comminuted  clay  really  contains 
salts  of  lime,  potash,  soda,  magnesia,  and  soluble 
silica,  it  takes  time  to  prepare  those  fertilizers  for  the 
nutrition  of  cereal  plants.  Salts  of  iron  and  alumina, 
such  as  copperas  and  alum,  are  apt  to  exist  in  excess, 
and  require  a  little  caustic  lime  to  decompose  them 
and  form  gypsum  or  sulphate  of  lime.  Plants  that 
contain  considerable  nitrogen,  such  as  peas  and 
clover,  and  of  course  yield  a  liberal  per  centage  of 
the  alkali   called   ammonia,   when  they  decay,  are 


e.vceedingly  favorable  to  the  deepening  of  a  thin  soil, 
in  connection  with  deep  plowing.  Eyery  farmer 
should  understand  the  difference  in  the  economical 
value  of  vegetable  mold.  Sup[)ose  one  has  100  lbs, 
of  cabbage,  exclusive  of  water,  in  one  heap,  and  a 
like  weight  of  pine  saw-dust  in  another.  Which 
will  form  50  lbs.  of  the  better  mold  ?  The  solid 
organized  matter  is  aljke  in  each  mass  ;  and  why 
should  there  be  any  difference  in  the  economica!  value 
of  100  lbs.  of  cabbage  or  100  lbs.  of  saw-dust,  either 
for  feeding  cows  and  children,  or  feeding  wheat  and 
corn  plants  t 

In  principle,  there  is  no  difference  iii  feodiug 
animals,  from  man  down  to  a  coral  or  sponge,  and 
feeding  plants.  All  living  beings  need  food  adapted 
to  their  peculiar  natural  wants.  Hence,  place  a  baby 
oyster  in  saline  water  that  contains  not  a  particle  of 
lime,  and  its  stony  covering  must  cease  to  grow. 
Nature  is  incapable  of  creating  the  first  atom  of  lime, 
or  of  any  other  element  consumed  to  form  any  plant 
or  animal.  A  deep,  fertile  soil,  is  one  that  abounds 
in  the  raw  material  for  making  bread,  milk,  and  meat, 
in  an  available  form,  to  the  deptii  of  twelve  or  twenty- 
four  inches,  as  the  case  may  be.  Is  there  anytliing 
unreasonable  in  saying  that  such  a  soil  possesses  a 
very  great  intrinsic  value  ?  A  cubic  foot  of  such 
land  in  the  valley  of  the  Genesee  contains,  on  an 
average,  over  a  pound  of  common  lime.  This  gives 
over  43,000  pounds  of  this  mineral  to  an  acre,  within 
twelve  inches  of  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The 
writer  is  credibly  informed  by  one  of  the  best  farmers 
in  the  State  of  Delaware,  that  a  million  bushels  of 
burnt  lime  are  now  annually  used  for  improving  the 
soil  in  that  small  State.  One  farmer  pays  a  *il000 
a  year  for  guano. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Working  Farmer  we 
find  statements  in  regard  to  sub-soiling,  from  which 
we  extract  the  following.  James  Carnahah,  Presi- 
dent of  Princeton  College,  states  the  results  of  an 
"unintentional"  experiment  he  made  in  1848,  in 
sub-soiling. 

"I  wished,"  says  he,  "to  sub-soil  a  lot  in  soil  with 
a  hard  pan,  and  as  I  had  only  one  team,  I  hired  another 
to  turn  over  the  sod  preceding  the  sub-soil  plow.  He 
came  and  worked  one  day,  but  did  not  return  the 
next.  As  the  time  for  planting  was  approaching,  I 
directed  my  farmer  to  go  on  and  plow  in  the  common 
way  as  deep  as  he  could.  He  did  so.  The  follow- 
ing day  the  other  plowman  returned,  worked  a  day 
(sub-soiling)  and  then  was  absent. 

"  The  result  was,  the  lot  was  plowed  alternately 
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with  the  common  plow  and  the  sub-soil.  The  whole 
lot  manured  and  worked  in  the  same  way,  except  the 
sub-soiling  of  some  parts  and  some  not.  The  month 
of  August  was  dry  ;  the  corn  in  the  sub-soiled  suftered 
very  little  :  that  on  the  part  not-subsoiled  suffered 
very  much. 

'•  When  the  corn  was  gathered,  we  could  distin- 
guish tlic  very  row  where  the  sub-soiling  was  com- 
menced and  ended  —  the  cars  were  more  numerous 
and  of  a  larmier  size.  I  did  not  meaaure  the  corn 
nor  the  ground,  but  the  difference  was  so  obvious  to 
the  sight,  that  no  one  could  doubt  the  superiority  of 
the  corn  or  tlie  ground  sub-soiled. 

"  Tiiis  year  the  whole  of  my  com  ground  was  sub- 
sniled,  and  the  yield  was  very  satisfactory.  The 
montli  of  July  was  dry  and  hot,  and  the  leaves  of  my 
corn  did  not  shrivel,  while  those  in  the  adjacent  fields 
rolled  up.'' 

Every  farmer  knows  that  a  deep,  friable  soil  will 
take  up  more  rain  water  without  detriment  to  the 
growing  crop,  than  will  a  shallow,  compact  soil. 
For  a  similar  reason,  moisture  from  below  will  more 
readily  ascend  in  dry  weather  and  supply  the  roots 
of  needy  plants  with  their  liquid  aliment.  But,  do 
not  forget  that  a  soil  sixteen  inches  deep  requires 
twice  as  much  mold  as  one  only  eight  inches  in  depth. 
Now,  the  richest  mold  is  that  formed  from  the  carcass 
of  a  dead  horse  or  sheep  ;  but  as  such  organic  matter 
is  attainable  only  in  homcepathic  doses,  the  farmer 
should  test  his  skill  in  producing  mold  from  clover, 
peas,  corn,  grass,  and  other  vegetables,  to  mix  with 
his  sub-soil.  Beware  of  the  folly  of  spreading  farm 
labor  over  too  large  an  area  for  the  highest  perma- 
nent profit.  Fifty  acres  of  good  land  are  more  valu- 
able than  two  hundred  of  poor  land. 

WHEN    TO    PLOW,    AND    WHEN     NOT    TO    PLOW. 

In  the  course  of  a  fev/  sensible  remarks  on  the  rela- 
tive profits  of  corn  and  wheat  culture,  in  the  Febru- 
ary number  of  this  journal,  our  friend  Mr.  Spekrv, 
of  Gates,  says  :  '•  Do  not  plow  your  ground  in  the 
fall,  (the  opinion  of  Dr.  Lee  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing.) to  leech  and  waste  its  sweetness  on  the 
dessert  air  ;  but  if  practicable,  plow  it  up  one  day 
and  plant  it  the  next." 

As  "there  is  a  time  for  all  things,"  there  must  be 
a  time  to  plow.     When  is  it  ? 

Mr.  S.  is  too  good  a  farmer  not  to  know  that  the 
proper  time  to  commence  tillage  with  a  view  to  pre- 
pare the  soil  for  seeding  or  planting,  depends  very 
much  on  the  character  of  the  earth  to  be  cultivated. 
A  light  sandy  loam  needs  but  one  good  plowing  and 
harrowing  to  prepare  the  ground  for  wheat  or  corn  ; 
and  if  it  be  sufllciently  dry,  no  matter  how  soon  the 
seeding  follows  the  plowing.  But  suppose  one  has 
a  stitr,  close,  compact  clay,  which  breaks  up  in 
lumps  as  large  as  a  man's  head.  What  is  so  good 
to  mellow  these  as  the  hard  freezing  of  a  northern 
winter  and  their  thawing  in  early  spring?  When 
plowing  is  done  late  in  the  fall,  as  it  should  be,  very 
little  decomposition  of  organic  matter  will  take  place 
till  warm  weather  sets  in  at  and  after  planting,  so 
that  talking  of  "gases  losing  their  sweetness  on 
the  desert  air,"  ia  a  poetical  fiction,  rather  than  a 
matter  of  fact. 

As  a  general  thing,  we  do  not  approve  of  plowing 
land  and  keeping  it  exposed  naked  to  the  sun  and 
rains  long  before  the  seed  is  placed  in  the  earth.     It 


gains  something  by  the  mellowing  influence  of 
atmospheric  air  and  other  chemical  agents  in  nature; 
but  when  this  fallowing  is  long  continued  in  warin 
weather,  the  soil  loses  a  large  share  of  the  iVrtili/.iiig 
elements  evolved  in  the  progress  of  tillage,  biif'.ire 
the  young  plants  which  are  to  form  the  crop  become 
large  enough  to  take  up  and  organize  its  too  abund- 
ant food.  Thousands  of  farmers  waste,  r.ud  lose 
forever,  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  tlieir  n:;ti;uro 
and  the  soluble  elements  of  plants  in  the  surfiioe  so:!, 
by  not  skillfully  adjusting  the  feed  of  living,  growing 
vegetables,  to  tlieir  respective  wants.  This  l.ss  can 
only  be  avoided  by  studying  all  the  changes  which 
plowing  effects  in  the  soil,  and  how  c.iJiivahd  jiluTt'.! 
grow.  When  this  is  done,  the  enhghtcned  agricul- 
turist will  know  how  early  and  how  late  he  may 
properly  break  green  sward,  or  plow  any  field  for  any 
crop.  He  will  then  comprehend  the  importance  of 
deep  and  fne  tilth  to  augment  the  available  atcms 
required  by  nature  to  form  a  generous  harvest. — 
These  atoms  often  abound  in  an  unavailable  condi- 
tion, which  must  be  changed  before  tlie  soil  can 
become  fertile.  Many  stir  the  earth  when  it  ia  too 
wet.  Drying  immediately,  the  surface  acquires  an 
impervious  crust,  which  arrests  the  most  important 
chemical  processes  carried  on  in  tilled  land.  It  often 
demands  a  nice  discrimination  to  say  whether  a  cer- 
tain piece  of  ground  should  or  should  not  be  plowed 
at  a  particular  time.  A  sound  judgment  is  indis-- 
pensable  to  the  farmer,  if  he  is  to  escape  committing 
grave  errors  in  his  complex  profession.  Experience 
and  science  should  go  together. 

WHEAT.— ITS    MnjBRAL    FOOD. 

Mr.  Wav,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Chemi-try  in 
the  Royal  Agricultural  College,  Cirencester,  Eng< 
land,  has  contributed  to  the  Journal  of  the  Uoyal 
Agricultural  Society  an  extended  and  exceedingly 
valuable  paper  on  the  "  Analysis  of  the  Ashes  of 
Plants."  These  researches  embrsc^.  among  other 
matters  of  interest,  the  analyses  of  62  varieties  of 
wheat,  so  far  as  to  determine  the  amount  of  mineral:) 
which  an  acre  of  grain,  including  straw  and  seed, 
removes  at  each  harvest.  In  straw,  the  quantity  of 
ash  per  100  parts  ranged  from  3  J  to  5  per  cent.  In 
one  sample  the  ash  was  only  2.74  per  cent  ;  in 
another  the  percentage  was  as  high  II.  The  mean 
of  40  specimens  is  4J  per  cent.  Those  varieties  of 
grain  which  had  the  most  mineral  matter  in  the 
straw  w'ere  less  liable  to  fall,  and  the  stems  were 
brighter  and  more  exempt  from  mildew  and  rust. 

The  ash  in  wheat  chatT  varies  from  7  to  16  per 
cent.  In  wheat,  the  analysis  of  62  specimens  gave  a 
mean  of  1.67  per  cent.  This  result  is  about  the 
mean  between  the  results  obtained  by  Dr.  Sfe-vokl, 
as  copied  by  Prof.  Johhsto.n  in  his  Lectures  on 
Agricultural  Chemistry,  and  M.  Bol'ssikoailt.  In 
looking  over  the  tables,  we  find  no  ash  of  the  seed 
which  contains  quite  half  its  weight  of  phos])horic 
acid,  and  none  that  has  so  little  as  40  per  cent.  The 
next  most  abundant  element  is  potash.  Of  this  the 
proportion  ranges  from  33  up  to  39  per  cent.  The 
third  most  abundant  mineral  is  magnesia,  which 
ranges  from  9  to  14  per  cont.  After  this  stand  soda 
and  silica,  the  latter  being  mostly  in  the  bran.  Of 
lime,  the  figures  run  from  IJ  up  to  over  8  per  cent. 
Sulphuric  acid  and  chlorine  also  exist  in«>mall  quan- 
tities. In  all  cases  the  grain  was  cut  close  to  the 
ground,  and  yet  the  wheat  was  nearly  as  heavy  as 
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the  straw.  The  best  yields  were  obtained  by  dibbling 
one  seed  four  inches  in  drill  and  in  rows  twelve 
inches  apart. 

Considerable  improvements  are  now  making  in 
Kr.gland  in  the  art  of  feeding  wheat  plants  fertilizers 
that  aboun.l  in  available  azote  —  a  substance  the 
agricultural  value  of  which  vi-as  first  taught  by  Dr. 
AXViu.  MrrcHELL,  of  New  York,  about  60  years 
ago.  It  most  abounds  in  cabbages  or  in  cruciferous 
and  leguminous  plants.  Azote  is  but  another  name 
for  nitrogen,  which  forms  about  four-fifths  of  the  air 
we  breathe.  This  atmospheric  nitrogen  is  not  avail- 
able in  wheat  culture  till  it  is  combined  chemically 
with  hydrogen  to  form  ammonia,  or  hartshorn  ;  or 
with  oxygen  to  form  nitric  acid  {aquafortis.)  This 
acid  combined  with  potash  makes  saltpetre,  which  is 
a  most  valuable  fertilizer  for  wheat.  Leached  ashes 
and  stable  dung  in  a  compost  is  a  sort  of  nitre  bed  — 
a  contrivance  for  converting  atmospheric  azote  into 
nitric  acid,  just  as  burning  wood  converts  the  oxygen 
of  the  air  into  carbonic  acid.  The  economical  prep- 
aration of  food  for  plants  on  scientific  principles,  is 
altogether  too  much  neglected  in  this  country.  — 
Probably  not  one-tenth  part  of  the  liquid  and  solid 
excretions  voided  on  the  farms  in  the  United  States, 
is  ever  re-organized  in  the  succeeding  crops.  After 
the  manure  is  applied  to  the  land,  more  than  a  moiety 
is  lost  before  it  enters  the  roots  of  plants.  We^ran 
never  have  good  crops  of  grain,  grass,  and  potatoes, 
at  a  cheap  rate,  till  we  learn  how  to  save  all  fertili- 
zers, and  work  up  the  raw  material  of  our  several 
harvests  to  the  best  advantage.  It  is  just  as  bad 
economy  to  apply  too  much  as  too  little  manure,  to 
any  given  surface. 

Two  of  the  most  expensive  elements  in  grain 
culture  are  phosphoric  acid  and  potash.  These  are 
derived  from  the  soil  alone,  and  are  everywhere 
wasted,  over  more  than  100,000,000  acres,  in  this 
empire  of  farmers.  Other  elements,  equally  neces- 
sary and  nearly  as  expensive,  are  also  thrown  away 
in  a  thousand  forms.  It  is  high  time  there  was  a 
poiidrette  manufactory  in  every  city  and  village  in 
the  Union  ;  and  that  the  fertilizing  atoms  so  pre- 
pared be  drilled  in  with  seed  wheat,  here  as  in  Eng- 
land, Belgium,  and  China.  We  evince  a  strange 
lack  of  common  sense  by  continuing  to  impair  the 
natural  fertility  of  our  arable  lands,  with  the  certainty 
that  we  must  give  more  and  more  labor  for  every 
100  bushels  of  potatoes,  wheat,  or  corn  that  we 
annually  grow.  Keep  all  manure  out  of  the  rain. 
Be  careful  to  save  all  ashes,  and  procure  bones, 
gypsum,   and   lime. 


Messrs.  Editors  :  —  Several  of  my  neighbors  have 
received  seeds  from  the  Patent  Office  at  Washington, 
and  among  them  was  one  paper  of  Okra  seed.  How 
are  they  used  ?  Some  say  that  the  pods  are  pickled. 
If  so,  at  what  time.  A.  Willson. — Marcellus,  JV. 
Y.,  1850. 

Okra  is  a,  native  of  the  West  Indies,  where  it  is 
much  used  in  soups  and  stews.  Its  use  is  rapidly 
increasing  in  this  country.  There  are  two  varieties, 
the  large  and  he  small  podded.  The  seeds  are 
planted  in  the  spring,  either  in  rows  or  hills  three 
feet  a])art.  Tlie  plant  thrives  readily,  and  requires 
no  further  care  than  is  requisite  to  keep  it  free  from 
weeds. 


THE    COMPOSITION     OF    MILK. 

Modern  chemistry  has  thrown  much  light  upon  this 
very  important  branch  of  rural  economy.  Of  all 
agricultural  products,  none  is  more  valuable,  more 
widely  diti'used,  or  more  difficult  to  dispense  with, 
than  7nilk,  and  the  butter  and  cheese  manufactured 
from  it.  Many  elaborate  and  careful  experiments 
have  been  made  by  Bodssingaui.t  in  France,  Prof. 
Thompson,  and  others  in  England,  ^vith  the  view  to 
test  the  quantity  and  quality  of  milk  produced  by 
animals  fed  upon  different  kinds  of  food.  These 
experiments  have  elicited  many  important  facts  of 
great  value  to  the  dairy  farmer  ;  but  much  remains 
yet  to  be  done  before  this  subject  can  be  fully  cleared 
up.  The  economical  production  of  milk  by  means 
of  the  machinery  which  Nature  has  provided,  must 
be  carefully  studied,  and  reduced  to  a  science.  This 
article,  which  constitutes  so  large  a  proportion  of 
human  food,  will  then  be  regarded  as  a  ieffitiniate 
manufacture,  and  improvements  in  the  machinery,  or 
the  animals  which  elaborate  it,  will  add  millions  to 
the  agricultural  wealth  of  the  country. 

The  component  parts  of  milk  in  all  animals,  both 
herbiverous  and  carnivorous,  is  the  same.  It  difiers 
only  in  the  proportion  of  its  principal  ingredients. 
Substances  are,  however,  occasionally  found  in  milk, 
arising  from  the  peculiar  food  of  the  animal,  which 
render  it  medicinal,  or  even  poisonous.  The  follow- 
ing table  exhibits  the  composition  of  the  milk  of 
different  animals,  in  its  ordinary  state,  as  found  by 
Profs.  Henry  and  Chevallier  : — • 

"Woman.    Cow.  Ass         Goat 

Casein,  (cl>ee«e,)..     1.52        4.48        1.82        4.0B 

Butter, 3.5.5        3.13        O.II        3.32 

Milk  Sugar, 6.50         4.77         6.08        5.28 

Sahne  matter 0.45        0.60         0.34        0.58 

Water 87.9S      87.02      91.65      86.80 

100.00  lOO.OU  100.00  100.00 
From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  asses'  milk 
contains  much  less  butter  and  clieesey  matter  than 
that  of  the  cow.  It  is  probably  from  this  circum- 
stance, and  its  similarity  to  that  of  the  human  species, 
which,  from  the  most  remote  times,  has  recommended 
it  to  invalids  as  a  light  and  easily  digested  drink. 

The  richness,  or  proportion  of  butter  and  cheese, 
contained  in  cows'  milk  is  well  known  to  depend 
upon  the  food  of  the  animal,  the  period  of  gestation, 
and  the  time  of  her  giving  the  milk.  That  taken 
last  from  the  cow  during  the  same  milking  usually 
contains  much  the  larger  proportion  of  butter.  Its 
temperature  is  from  65'^  to  75'^.  To  the  naked  eye 
it  seems  a  pure,  white  liquid  ;  but  when  viewed 
through  the  microscope,  an  infinite  number  of  minute 
globules  appear,  which  contain  the  oily  part,  or  the 
butter.  VVhen  the  milk  is  set  away  in  the  dairy, 
these  oily  particles,  being  the  lightest,  gradually  rise 
to  the  surface  and  form  the  cream.  But  when  milk 
is  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  the  sugar  it  contains 
slowly  changes  into  an  acid  called  lactic  acid.  This 
causes  the  casein  or  curd  to  coagulate,  prevents  the 
separation  of  the  cream,  and  the  milk  becomes  sour. 
As  this  acid  is  usually  formed  before  all  the  buttery 
globules  have  risen  to  the  surface,  the  curd  always 
contains  more  or  less  butter  ;  sometimes  as  much  as 
two  per  cent.,  or  one-half  the  whole  quantity  con- 
tained in  the  milk.  Hence,  the  longer  we  can  keep 
the  milk  sweet  the  more  cream  we  can  obtain.  Now, 
it  is  impossible  to  prevent  the  change  of  the  sugar 
into  lactic  acid  ;  but  we  can  in  some  measure  coun- 


teract  its  effects  by  adding  to  the  milk  a  snbstance 
that  will  absorb  tlie  acid  as  it  is  formed.  Carbonate 
of  soda,  or  the  common  soda  of  the  shops,  is  the 
substance  which  experience  has  proved  best  for  this 
purpose.  Less  than  a  tea-spoonful  of  soda  dissolved 
in  water  and  well  mixed  with  four  quarts  of  milk, 
will  often  keep  it  sweet  for  four  or  five  days  ;  thus 
allowing  all  the  buttery  particles  to  rise,  and  doubling 
(he  siiiaiitity  of  cream.  In  very  warm  weather  more 
t'lan  the  above  proportion  of  soda  is  required.  — 
Another  advantage  from  this  process  is,  that  it  mat- 
ters little  what  kind  of  vessels  are  used  to  contain 
the  milk,  whether  of  stone-ware,  wood,  or  metal.  In 
France  large  wooden  tubs  are  often  used,  with  a 
faucet  at  the  bottom,  through  which  the  liquid  can 
CEn  be  drawn  off  from  beneath  the  cream.  In  this 
way  the  labor  of  the  dairy  is  made  much  more  simple 
and  easy. 

In  order  that  the  butter  may  have  no  bad  taste,  the 
soda  must  be  pure,  and  especially  free  from  sulphate 
of  sodimti,  (glauber  salts,)  which  it  often  contains. 
To  Icit  its  purity,  dissolve  a  little  in  water  and  then 
add  sufficient  vinagar  to  make  it  effervesce.  Now 
put  into  this  a  piece  of  silver,  as  a  tea-spoon,  for 
instance,  and  if  after  remaining  a  short  time  it  retains 
its  bright  appearance,  you  may  depend  upon  the  soda 
as  pure  ,  for  it  it  contains  the  least  particle  of  sul- 
phur, the  silver  will  become  tarnished.  After  the 
Ko.la  has  been  dissolved  in  water,  it  should  be  strained 
through  a  piece  of  linen  before  mixing  it  with  the 
milk. 

From  forty-eight  to  seventy-two  hours  are  required 
completely  to  separate  the  cream.  When  this  has 
-bceu  done,  the  liquid  loses  its  white  color,  and 
acquires  that  blui^fh  appearance  well  known  to  be 
the  characteristic  of  skimmcd-milh. 

The  souring  of  the  cream  is  caused  by  the  acid 
formed  in  that  portion  of  the  milk  that  adheres  to 
the  oily  particles,  and  can  be  prevented,  or  rather 
velsnled,  by  tlie  process  above  described.  The  car- 
linalc  of  magnesia,  or  twenty  drops  of  ammonia, 
v.'ill  be  found  to  answer  the  same  purpose  as  soda. 
\\— Washington,  Feb'y,  1850. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES  OF  BUTTER 

EuTTRR  is  nothing  more  than  the  substance  formed 
by  the  union  of  the  oily  particles  contained  in  milk. 
fjKch  of  these  globules  is  surrounded  by  a  very  thin 
fiiin  of  casein,  or  curd,  which  can  be  easily  detected 
wilh  a  microscope.  When  the  temperature  of  the 
cream  or  milk  is  raised,  these,  from  their  lightness, 
press  towards  the  surface,  break  through  the  delicate 
covering  which  envelopes  each  globe,  and  run 
together  into  an  oily  mass  :  this  is  butter.  The 
same  result  is  attained  by  beating  or  violently 
agitating  the  cream,  as  in  churning.  This  union  is 
purely  mechanical,  and  no  chemical  action  takes 
place  except  in  the  formation  of  the  acid  by  which 
the  cream  is  souretl,  and  which  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary before  the  buttery  particles  will  unite.  Thus 
the  cream  must  either  he  permitted  to  stand  until  it 
Knurs,  or  else  it  becomes  sour  during  the  process  of 
churning.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  often  necessary 
to  raise  it  to  a  higher  temperature,  and  sometimes  it 
is  best  to  add  a  little  sour  milk,  or  some  other  acid 
Biibstnuco  while  churning,  and  this  will  be  found 
cflon  to  hasten  the  formation  of  butler.  In  many 
parts  of  Holland  they  are  very  careful  to  skim  the 
milk  while  yet  sweet,  but  allow  the  cream  to  become 


sour  before  it  is  churned.  By  churning  the  cream 
sweet,  you  obtain  butter  of  a  more  delicate  flavor 
but  in  less  quantity.  When  soda  or  ammonia 
is  used  to  keep  the  cream  sweet,  you  obtain  the 
largest  possible  quantity  of  butter,  and  it  has  all  the 
delicate  flavor  peculiar  to  that  made  from  sv.eet 
cream.  In  many  countries  all  the  milk  is  churned, 
under  the  impression  that  in  this  way  more  butter  is 
obtained  than  from  the  cream  alone.  This  cannot 
be  the  case  where  tlie  cream  has  been  properly  sepa- 
rated from  the  milk  ;  and  besides,  in  churning  the 
whole  of  the  milk,  it  is  impossible  to  separate  all  the 
butter,  from  the  difficulty  of  acting  equally  upon  and 
keeping  in  motion  so  largo  a  body  of  fluiil.  In  the 
vicinity  of  towns,  where  there  is  a  ready  sale  for 
butter-milk,  it  may  perhaps  be  good  economy  to  churn 
the  milk  ;  but  in  the  country,  where  there  is  no 
market  for  butfer-milk,  it  is  undoubtedly  a  better 
plan  to  churn  only  the  cream,  while  from  the  skimmed 
milk  a  marketable  cheese  can  always  be  manufac- 
tured. The  proper  temperature  of  cream  in  churn- 
ing is  about  56^;  when  the  whole  milk  is  churned  it 
should  be  8°  or  10°  higher.  If  it  is  raised  too  high, 
the  butter  comes  quick,  but  is  usually  soft  and  white. 
This  is  often  the  case  in  warm  weather,  and  the  only 
remedy  is  to  use  ice,  or  to  keep  the  milk  in  a  very 
cool  dairy.  In  churning,  the  motion  should  be  reg- 
ular and  moderate  ;  slower  in  warm  weather  than  in 
cold,  that  the  temperature  may  be  uniform  through- 
out the  whole  mass  ;  and  it  has  been  found,  from  a 
series  of  experiments,  that  the  hardest  and  finest 
quality  of  butter  was  obtainwi  after  churning  at  the 
above  temperature  from  an  hour  and  a  quarter  to  an 
hour  and  a  half.  To  ensure  good  hard  butler  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  particular  attention  should  be 
paid  to  the  temperature  of  the  cream  ;  and  on  a  good 
dairy  farm  ice  should  always  be  accessible,  by  which, 
even  in  the  hottest  summer  weather,  the  cream  can 
be  brought  down  to  the  proper  temperature. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  food  of  the  cow  influences 
both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  butter.  When 
the  cow  is  fed  on  hay  or  dry  fodder,  the  butter  always 
comes  the  hardest  ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  orange 
carrot,  when  fed  to  milch  cows,  will  impart  an  agree- 
able flavor  and  a  rich  yellow  color  to  the  buller.  To 
add  the  juice  of  the  carrot  to  the  butter  after  it  is 
made,  as  is  sometimes  done  to  give  it  a  saleable  color, 
is  a  very  bad  plan,  as  it  makes  it  much  nior(>  difficult 
to  keep  sweet.  When  butter  is  to  be  kept  any  length 
of  time,  it  should  be  worked  as  free  from  butter-milk 
as  possible.  The  imperfect  maimer  in  which  this  is 
done,  is  the  principal  cause  of  it?  becoming  rancid  so 
soon.  On  taking  it  from  the  churn,  it  should  hp 
placed  in  a  linen  cloth  and  pressed  between  two 
boards  until  most  of  the  butter-milk  is  extracted  ;  it 
should  then  be  washed  rn  cold  water,  changed  as  often 
as  it  becomes  nlilky,  and  after  being  salted  it  should 
be  set  away  in  a  cool  place  until  the  next  day,  when 
by  again  working  it  over,  the  remainder  of  tlie  butter- 
milk can  be  easily  separated.  Now  let  it  be  put  down 
in  earthen  or  stone-ware  jars,  packed  as  closely  as 
possible,  and  after  sprinkling  the  top  wilh  salt,  let  a 
thiji  layer  of  powdered  charcoal  be  [mt  over  all,  the 
more  effectually  to  exclude  the  air  and  to  absorb  those 
gases  the  tendency  of  which  is  to  hasten  decomposi- 
tion. Butter  put  down  in  this  way  can  be  kept  sweet 
a  long  time  even  in  warm  climates.  In  Hnlstein, 
where  very  choice  butter  is  made,  they  pack  it  in 
firkins  made  of  beech-wood  charred  on  the  inside. 
The  salt  used  should  be  of  the  best  quality  and  very 
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tine.  Much  batter  is  spoiled  from  using  salt  con- 
taining lime  and  other  substances  which  liastcn  its 
decomposition.  Salt  can  easily  be  purified  by  pour- 
ing upon  it  a  little  warm  water  and  allowing  it  to 
drain  :  it  dissolves  and  takes  out  the  lime  and  other 
extraneous  substances,  and  leaves  the  salt  nearly 
pure.  The  quantity  usually  added  to  butter  is  one 
ounce  to  the  pound.  After  butter  has  become  rancid, 
it  can  be  restored  and  made  perfectly  sweet  by  a  very 
simple  process.  This  is,  to  wash  it  well  in  cold 
water,  often  changed,  and  after  pressing  out  the 
water,  s^.h  it  anew  and  add  a  little  sugar,  say  half  an 
ounce  to  the  pound.  This  will  be  found  to  render  it 
innrh  more  palatable,  although  it  may  not  entirely 
restore  thai  delicate  flavor  peculiar  to  new  and  sweet 
butter,  vi'hich  once  lost  can  never  be  restored. 

The  above  hints  on  making  and  preserving  butter, 
I  have  translated  from  a  French  Agricultural  Journal, 
with  such  additions  and  alterations  as  make  tliem 
applicable  on  this  siile  the  Atlantic.  W.  P.  F, — 
ff'ashingtoTi,  Jun'y,   1850. 

NOTES    FOR    THE    MONTH. 

A  Milch  Cow.  —  A  correspondent  in  a  late  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce,  under  the  signature  of 
"  Traveller,"  says  that  "  on  the  farm  of  John  John- 
son of  Fayette,  near  Seneca  lake,  a  cow  gave  forty- 
two  quarts  of  milk  per  day  through  the  month  of 
June,  1848  ;  and  for  five  days  she  gave  forty-five 
quarts  per  day."  It  is  a  pity  that  a  paper  which  so 
ably  advocates  our  great  agricultural  and  commer- 
cial interests,  should  thus  condescend  to  lend  a  hand 
to  hoax  our  farmers  with  such  a  milk  story  as  this. 

A  gentleman  of  this  place,  Josf.ph  Wright,  who 
is  justly  distinguished  for  his  great  practical  success 
in  developing  the  resources  of  nature,  in  both  her 
vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms,  went  to  the  farm  of 
Mr.  Johnson  one  day  in  the  same  leafy  month  of 
June,  1848.  where  he  saw  the  said  cow,  and  learned 
from  Mr.  J.  that  she  gave  a  pailful  of  milk  three 
times  a  day.  The  pail  now  became  an  object  of 
curiosity  to  our  practical  friend,  which,  when  pro- 
duced, proved  to  be  a  ten  quart  tin  pail  with  a  strainer 
of  the  ordinary  kind  !  Mr.  W.  has  since  compassed 
the  land  cast  and  west,  to  procure  a  cow  that  will 
give  forty  quarts  of  milk  per  day,  without  success. 
He  now  authorizes  us  to  say  that  he  will  give  $.500 
for  any  cow  that  will  give  forty  quarts  of  milk  per 
day  for  any  three  consecutive  days  in  the  year. 

John  Johnson  of  Fayette,  stands  in  the  front  rank 
of  Seneca's  masterly  farmers.  As  the  "Traveller" 
says,  he  has  "miles  of  under-drained  fields,"  whose 
surface  and  sub-soil  seems  to  have  undergone  an 
amelioration  almost  magical,  —  a  successful  experi- 
ment, which  many  of  his  astute  neighbors  are  pre- 
paring to  imitate.  Such  a  man  needs  not  the  aid  of 
fiction  to  gild  his  truly  substantial  respectability. 
If  he  told  a  "Traveller"  a  fish  story,  our  word  for  it, 
it  was  only  from  that  irresistable  impulse  to  sportive 
humor  a  trace  of  which  we  trust  may  be  found  in  the 
organic  elements  of  his  Scotch  character. 

Rural  Literarv  Progrf.ss.  —  If  we  may  judge 
from  the  tenor  of  the  correspondence  of  Batbham's 
Ohio  Cultivator,  the  rural  population  of  that  State 
are  much  mure  alive  to  the  necessity  of  their  own 
literary  improvement,  and  to  their  progress  in  agri- 
cultural science,  than  are  the  same  class  in  the 
Empire  Slate.  At  the  west,  at  least  in  Ohio,  there 
seems  to  be  a  growing  desire  for  progress,  to  which 


is  added  a  sort  of  fear  akin  to  jealousy,  that  rural 
New  V'ork  has  more  State  patronage,  more  school- 
masters in  the  field,  and  is  going  ahead  of  ihcin  in 
literature  and  science  ;  while  on  the  other  hand  t.'io 
great  mass  of  our  farmers,  good  easy  souls  as  they 
are,  seem  to  lay  the  unction  to  their  souls  that  Lciiig 
sovereigns  of  the  Empire  State,  they  ha\e  by  birth- 
right all  the  knowledge  and  all  the  honor  nc-cestary 
to  their  calling  and  position  in  life. 

A  farmer,  writing  to  the  Ohio  Cultivator,  .>;pca!-.a 
feelingly  of  the  wretched  common  school  system 
tolerated  in  that  State.  He  adverts  to  the  mode  of 
hiring  teachers  as  though  the  "price  and  not  the 
qualifications"  of  the  itinerant  biped  who  claims  the 
name  and  office  of  schoolmaster,  was  the  great  desid- 
eratum there. 

A  farmer's  daughter,  feeling  a  desire  for  more  school 
learning  than  her  district  school  can  give  her,  apprais 
to  the  editor  of  the  Cultivator  for  his  opinion  of  the 
propriety  of  a  farmer's  daughter  going  to  a  select 
school,  about  which  she  has  some  misgivings,  as  two 
girls  who  had  Jinished  their  education  at  a  semitiary, 
"  came  home,  as  every  body  said,  'too  proud  to  work 
and  too  poor  to  live  without  it!'"  So  far  from 
"finishing  their  education,"  it  is  most  probable  'hat 
the  principal  of  that  seminary  would  say  that  ttieir 
studies  had  come  to  a  sad  ending.  I  once  heard  a 
master  in  Israel  complain  of  the  low  state  of  talent 
generally  in  the  priest's  office.  He  said,  if  a  man 
has  a  precocious  son,  he  puts  him  into  a  law  oiiico 
or  some  other  profession  or  trade  vvhci-e  his  gaBius 
may  have  scope  ;  but  if  he  has  one  son  duller  ih^n 
the  rest,  the  absence  of  genius  or  passion  in  him  is 
prima  facie  evidence  to  the  father  that  the  ton  is 
pious,  and  he  is  fitted  for  the  ministrv  as  a  matter  of 
course.  Had  the  parents  of  these  two  gir!s  sent  them 
apprentice  to  a  millincror  a  mantua-maker,  they  wo:ilJ 
have  hit  their  vocation  much  better  than  in  placing 
them  at  a  select  school.  Who  believes  that  a  liberal 
schocl  education  unfits  the  mind  to  enjoy  the  plain 
domestic  labors  and  comforts  of  the  farm  ?  So  far 
from  it,  it  opens  to  the  mind  the  true  avenues  to  the 
study  and  practice  and  just  appreciation  of  the  useful 
and  ornamental,  the  beautiful  and  true,  in  intellectual, 
practical,  and  social  }ife.  It  enables  us  to  value  the 
gloss  and  tinsel  of  the  world  at  just  what  it  is  wonh 
—  to  avoid  mistaking  the  extrinsic  for  the  intrin.sic, 
pretence  for  merit,  fee,  k,c. 

Indian 'Corn.  —  Over  fifty  thousand  bushel.^  of 
Indian  corn  has  been  taken  in  by  one  firm  in  this 
village,  within  the  last  three  inonths,  at  50  rts.  per 
bushel.  Thirty  years  ago  but  little  corn  was  grown 
in  this  county  :  wheat  was  then  the  gre^t  paying 
crop  —  the  grand  arcanum  of  the  farmer  In  that 
day,  corn  was  so  much  neglected  that  many  fields  of 
primitive  fertility  might  be  seen  at  harvest  with  more 
bulk  of  weeds  than  corn  stalks  —  the  cereal  crop  not 
averaging  twenty  bushels  to  the  acre,  iiut,  as  the 
French  say,  all  that  is  changed  now.  Wheat  is  no 
longer  a  certain  crop  on  the  same  soil,  now  exhausted 
of  its  phosphates,  and  of  late  a  prey  to  the  fly,  the 
worm,  and  the  rust.  Indian  corn  being  a  grosser 
feeding  cereal,  requires  only  the  strong  nitrogenous 
manure  of  tiie  barn-yard,  the  hog-pen,  or  old  sward, 
with  good,  early,  and  frequent  tillage,  to  insure  a 
large  crop  almost  any  season  in  our  climate.  Hence, 
at  this  time  corn  is  fast  becoming  the  lavorite  crop 
of  our  farmers.  An  extended  foreign  market  (thanks 
to  free  trade)  has  contributed  greatly  to  the  value  of 
this  crop  ;  and  this  foreign  demand  must  increase,  as 
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the  vaiue  of  Indian  com  as  a  palatable  and  econom- 
ical article  of  food,  is  j\ist  beginning  to  be  known  in 
Great  Britain.  In  fact,  we  are  told  that  tlie  only 
jjerfect  srticie  of  Indian  raeai  of  the  true  sweet  nutty 
liavcr  yet  tateTS  ihore  was  imported  into  England  on 
the  cob. 

F«ir  many  years  1  have  supposed  that  fresh  barn- 
yard n'-sisiinj  well  worked  into  a  rich  calcareous  clay 
soil  to  ae  plaiited  v.ith  com,  Nvould  enable  the  crop 
to  stand  our  sainnior  drouth  better  than  old  and  well 
rotted  iBan"i;rc  ;  but  She  experiment  of  the  past  season 
proTOS  ntht-nvise.  Last  i--pring  I  put  iii>  manure  on 
iny  corn  patch.  The  drouth  in  July  and  August 
was  the  most  trying,  1  have  known  for  many  years  ; 
yet  not  a  corn  leaf  rolled.  I  never  saw  more  corn, 
cr  more  perfect  csrs,  grow  on  the  same  extent  of 
surface.  Had  this  patch  been  manured  as  usual,  the 
temperatute  of  the  soil  would  have  been  increased 
during  the  fenr.cntation  of  tlie  manure  in  the  hot 
weather  of  the  long-  dn-vutb,  and  the  evaporation  would 
have  been  gJ'eat  ;  as  it  was,  tlie  manure  applied  the 
previous  spring  now  performed  in  the  soil  the  office 
of  well  rotted  manure.  Stirring  the  soil  often  during 
the  drouth,  let  in  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  which 
readily  formed  viater  with  the  hydrogen  of  the  decayed 
humus.  For  seireral  previous  years,  my  corn  being 
maKarsd  with  fresh  stable  dung,  its  leaves  rolled 
during  the  drouth,  and  many  ears  did  not  fill.  But 
I  would  advise  farmers  to  manure  with  unfermented 
msauro  this  spring,  as  the  probability  is  that  after 
so  many  dry  seasons  the  next  will  be  cold  and  wet, 
when  a  necessary  increased  temperature  in  the  soil 
can  only  he  attained  by  draining  or  the  application 
of  fermenting  manures  !  S.  W. — tf'atertoOfJV.Y., 
FeVy,  ISoO. 

OK    SMtJT    IW   WHEAT,    AND    THE    CAUSE    OF   IT. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — This  being  a  season  of  the  year 
when  practical  farmers  have  the  most  leisure  time 
during  the  day,  with  long  winter  evenings  in  which 
to  read,  reflect,  and  learn  the  ways  of  men  and  things, 
I  propose  to  furnish  for  your  useful  and  widely  circu- 
lated paper"a  few  communications,  containing  state- 
rcents  o{  /ads  in  relation  to  agricultural  matters,  as 
t)jey  '•  came  to  pass"  with  me,  together  with  such 
inferences  ar<d  opinions  as  1  have  formed  upon  those 
facts  ;  and  inasmuch  as  1  have  recently  observed  in 
liewspapcrs  some  publications  in  which  the  old, 
absunl,  and  (as  ]  hnd  believed)  exploded  hypothesis 
of  the  "/im^Kj"  orijjn  of  smut  in  wheat  is  revived 
and  inculcated,  1  wil   begin  with  that  subject. 

During  the  Vv-inter  of  1833,  while  spending  some 
moalhs  in  Albany,  I  wrote  and  published  in  the 
Albany  Aj^us  a  series  of  articles,  containing  my 
observations  and  experiments  continued  through 
several  successive  years,  in  relation  to  the  "cause 
of  smnt."  Tho:5e  articles  were  written  in  the  plain, 
coiniDon  language  of  the  country,  (as  all  svch  com- 
ainxieotioias  shaiUd  he,)  and  addressed  to  "practical 
/iotscys,"  as  being  the  persons  most  immediately 
interested  in  the  subject  matter  of  them.  A  series  of 
experiments,  continued  through  the  past  s/x/^cn  years, 
has  in  every  respect  corroborated  the  statements 
made  in  my  former  publications  on  this  subject.  1 
will,  therefore,  here  request  you  to  insert  those  arti- 
cles as  follows  : 

NUMBER    I. 

I  have  road  many  csaaya  on  Ihe  subject  of  the  smut  in 
vrheal,  and  olmosl  every  writer  has  invented  a  new  hypoth- 
esis as  lo  lUe  cause  of  iu     In  tlie  refintmerU  of  tlieir  theories, 


(like  philosophers  in  most  other  speculations,)  they  have,  in 
my  opinion,  wholly  "  overstepped  the  modesty  of  nature," 
in  their  vague  conjectures  about  "  ntvisibte  ijisects,''  vUiathig 
piincipips  m  the  air^"  "diseases  arismg  from  uriseasoitable 
cold  and  w^t,'^  and  that  snuU  is  of  an  animal  nature,  &,c.,  &:c. 
None  of  these  theories  or  conjectures  were  satisfactory  to  my 
mind  ,  hut  as  I  had  not  suflieient  information  to  enable  mo  to 
controvert  them,  or  even  with  any  propriety  to  question  them, 
until  very  recently,  I  have  remained  silent,  hoping  tliat  sorao 
one  more  capable  than  myself,  would  undertake  a  series  of 
observations  and  experiments,  which  might  result  in  a  dis- 
covery of  the  true  cause.  Not  being  aware  that  any  one  has 
done  so,  and  believing  that  some  facts  in  my  p'  ssession 
relating  to  this  evil  may  be  of  service  lo  intelliger  farmers, 
(by  drawing  their  attention  to  it,  if  in  no  othej  i*espect, )  1 
wiil  proceed  to  state  them.  It  is  perhaps  proper  here  to 
premise,  that  for  several  years  previous  to  183U  my  wheat 
crop  had  been  considerably  atTected  by  smut ;  but  by  letting 
it  remain  in  the  field,  micut,  until  it  was  thoroughly,  or  dead 
ripe,  the  smut  grains  became  so  perfectly  dry,  that  when 
the  crop  was  threshed,  they  were  very  nearly  all  broken. 
The  dust  was  cleaned  out  by  the  fanning  mill,  leaving  the 
wheat  entirely  free  from  the  smut  usually  found  slicking  to 
the  "doiwn/'  end  of  the  grain.  In  the  summer  of  1S30,  lind- 
ing  that  ray  wheat  had  an  unusual  quantity  of  smut  in  it,  I 
determined,  if  possible,  to  discover  the  cause  of  it.  I  com- 
menced ray  operations  by  pulling  up  the  stools  of  the  smut 
whcatand  examining  the  roots.  In  all  oases  (and  I  examined 
a  very  great  number)  1  found  the  roots  mouldy  and  rotten,  the 
outer  covering  or  *' bark '' had  evidently  been  eaten  oif  by 
some  worm  or  insect;  but  of  what  kind,  I  was  unable  to  ascer- 
l-Tin.  After  several  days  of  fruitless  examination,  I  accidental- 
ly discovered  on  one  of  the  smut  ears  a  very  small  ash  colored 
bug,  about  an  eighth  ofaninchin  length,  sonielliing  less  than 
a  line  in  diameter,  and  about  a  line  in  height.  It  appeared  to 
be  busily  employed  in  gnawing  its  way  into  the  husk  or  chaff 
of  one  of  the  smut  grains  ;  m  a  few  moments  it  perforated 
the  chaff,  and  began  to  feed  greedily  on  the  smut  grain 
within.  My  curiosity  was  excited  by  seeing  that  little  insect 
feasting,  with  much  apparent  satisfaction,  upon  a  substance 
that  I  had  always  supposed  no  animal  in  the  world  would 
eat.  After  some  retleclion,  it  occurred  lo  me  that  man/ 
animals  appear  to  have  an  innate  knowledge  or  instinct, 
which  poiiited  out  to  them  the  best  mode  of  preparing  their 
food  ;  and  observing  that  this  bug  seemed  lo  be  feeding  on^ 
its  natural  aliment.  I  determined  to  make  some  experiments 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what  agency  (if  any)  this 
species  of  bug  had  in  the  production  of  smut.  On  a  careful 
examination.  I  found  one  or  more  bugs  ©n  almost  all  the  smut 
ears.  A  day  or  two  afterwards,  I  took  a  small  clean  glass 
bottle,  into  which,  after  much  care  and  trouble,  I  succeeded 
in  putting  three  or  four  smut  ears  with  about  a  dozen  htigs 
on  them  ;  a  paper  cover  was  then  tied  over  the  mouth  of  the 
tjt>ttle  so  closely  that  no  insect  could  get  in  or  out.  The 
bugs  continued  to  feed  on  the  smut  grains  for  about  three 
weeks,  when  they  all  died.  Thinking  it  probable  that  they 
had  deposited  their  nits  or  eggs  in  the  smut  grams.  I  took 
the  smut  ears  and  dead  bugs  cut  of  the  liottlc,  cleansed  it 
thoroughly,  brushed  the  dirt  off  the  ears,  and  again  put  them 
into  the  bottle,  which  was  closed  as  before.  Within  about 
four  weeks  1  had  a  considerable  number  of  young  bugs 
hatched  out,  which  immediately  began  to  feed  on  the  remain- 
ing smut  grains.  I  kepi  them  several  weeks,  unlill  during 
autumn  they  all  died  also. 

NUMBER    II. 

During  the  summer  of  ISIJl,  I  again  found  that  my  wheat 
was  smutty,  and  repeated  my  experiments  upon  the  same 
species  of  bug,  (mentioned  in  my  first  number,)  of  which  I 
found  great  numbers  on  the  smul  ears.  .As  in  the  jireceding 
year,  I  put  as  many  of  the  smut  ears,  with  the  bugs  on  them, 
in  my  bottle  as  it  wituld  conveniently  hold  :  as  bclbre,  the 
bugs  all  died  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  weeks.  I  llien 
carefully  examincil  many  of  the  smut  grains,  in  nearly  all  of 
which  I  found  a  small  maggot  or  worm,  riome  were  about 
an  eighth  ol  an  inch  iu  length,  and  in  iliaincter  nearly  as 
large  as  the  parent  bugs  ;  others  were  smaller,  and  several 
so  small  as  to  be  scarcely  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  In  some 
of  the  grains  I  could  not  discover  any  maggots,  I  prrsurao 
because  they  were  too  minute  10  he  visible  to  the  naked  eye, 
anil  1  had  :io  hris  with  v%liii'h  to  examine  them.  The 
remaining  .'.iiiiil  grains  were  left  uulouched  in  the  oara,  put 
into  the  bottle  agiiiu,  and  in  two  weeks  I  again  had  another 
full  crop  of  bugs  hatched  out.  These  last,  with  the  smut 
ears  in  which  they  were  bred,  I  now  have  in  my  possession. 
A  few  days  after  I  had  found  the  bugs  in  my  bottle  were 
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hatched  out,  1  observed  immense  numbers  of  the  '*  smut 
bug"  {as  I  shall  herenfier  call  them)  almost  literally  covering 
tht-  floor  ;ind  timber  of  the  barn  where  my  wheat  was  housed. 
There  must  have  been  millions  of  them.  No  doubt  they  had 
been  lir(  tl  in  the  smut  ears  carried  in  with,  the  wheat, 
\V  ithin  llnee  or  four  weeks  they  all  disappeared.  TJiose 
whi<'h  I  saw  in  the  fields  were  extremely  shy,  and  upon  the 
sMghicsl  touch  of  the  ear  fell  to  the  ground,  where  they  laid 
I'Crfertiy  still  and  inanimiiie,  Jeigiiijis,  as  it  would  seem,  to 
Le  o'tad.  Being  so  small,  and  in  color  approaching  to  liiat 
of  llie  soil,  (a  gravelly  clay,)  it  was  very  dilHcult  to  lind 
them.  ;\ Iter  remaining  quiet,  however,  for  a  few  uiinulc.';, 
tliey  ran  up  the  stem  of  the  smut  wheat  and  resumed  their 
feeding  on  tlie  smut.  l"hey  were  quite  active  in  miming  ; 
hut  \\hcthcr  Ihcy  ever  did.  or  could  _/?</,  or  not,  1  could  not 
ascertain.  Their  habits  appear  to  be  similar  to  those  of  the 
pen  bug  ;  r:nd  on  a  close  examination,  I  have  found  several 
smut  heads,  in  which  all  the  grains  had  evidently  been  per- 
forated near  the  lower  part  in  the  same  manner  that  jiea 
pods  jire  found  to  have  been  perforated  by  the  pea  Itugs. 
'I'he  punctures  were  so  minute  as  to  be  scarcely  perccpliltle 
to  the  naked  eye  ;  but  J  do  not  doubt  that  with  a  good  glass 
all  the  tmut  grains  would  have  been  found  to  have  been 
perforated  in  the  some  manner. 

Upon  much  reflection  1  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  that 
smut  wheat  is  tlie  natural  food  of  the  bugs  I  have  described. 
There  may  be,  and  very  probably  are,  other  vegetable 
snlisiances  upon  which  tiiey  sometimes  subsist  when  their 
natural  aliment  is  not  to  be  obtained.  But  as  conjectures 
without  facts  upon  which  to  found  them  are  oftentimes 
worse  thiin  useless.  1  shall  refrain  from  suggesting  any  at 
present,  although  (if  convenient)  I  may  hazard  some  in  a 
future  number. 

'J'hat  the  smut  is  not  produced  by  a  disease  iu  the  plant,  is, 
I  think,  conclusively  proved  by  the  facts  I  have  stated.  But 
if  additiouai  proofs  were  wanting,  I  have  them,  sufficiently 
strong  as  I  should  imagine  to  convince  the  most  sceptical,  in 
sonie-circunistances  winch  took  place  on  my  farm  during 
tlic  past  }car.  I  had,  the  previous  year,  taken  much  pains 
to  procure  seed  wheat,  to  sow  in  one  of  my  fields,  which 
was  perfectly  free  from  smut.  The  land  had  been  in  clover 
about  three  years.  It  was  plowed  three  times,  and  was  in 
excellent  order.  The  wheat  was  sown  in  good  season,  and 
in  the  liili  looked  very  well.  It  continued  to  grow  iinely 
until  it  cared  out,  when  I  discovered  it  to  be  more  smutty 
than  any  other  which  I  had  on  my  farm,  although  there  were 
two  lields  which  had  borne  a  smutty  crop  the  previous  year, 
that  had  been  again  sown.  1  was  at  a  loss  liow  to  account 
fur  this,  until  1  recollected  that  the  clean  iield  which  I  had 
sown  v\ilh  clean  wheat,  had  been  well  manured  a  few  weeks 
before  the  wheat  was  sown.  The  manure  was  taken  from 
the  barn  yord  where  all  the  straw  and  chaff  of  the  smutty 
crop  of  the  previous  year  liad  been  thrown  when  it  was 
threshed  out.  The  smut  grains  of  the  former  crop  were 
undoubtedly  carried  into  the  field  with  the  manure.  In 
these  smut  grains,  I  presume,  the  maggots  of  the  smut  bug 
existed  in  great  numbers,  and  thence  cfime  the  ijisects,  which 
smutted  the  wheat  to  so  great  a  degree  as  to  amount,  prob- 
ably, loone-tenthpartof  the  whole  crop  in  the  field  J.  H.  H. 
(To  be  continued,) 

SALT    AS    A    MANtTBE. 

Messrs.  Eoitors  : — In  my  Farmer  for  January  I  find 
that  our  Irienil  Park  has  given  his  experience  in  the 
nppliration  of  salt  as  a  manure.  I  confess  I  can  not 
see  any  substantial  proof  of  its  efficacy  as  a  manure, 
from  his  e.xperiments.  His  first  is  on  a  seven  acre 
lot  which  Iiad  had  no  manure  for  four  years,  and  then 
only  a  small  quantity.     Now,  mark — 

At  the  commencement  of  his  experiment  he  puts 
on  a  small  quantity  of  manure.  In  September,  1847, 
he  plowed  it  up  ;  in  May,  1848,  he  plowed  it  again 
and  sott'oJ  on  it  seven  barrels  of  salt  ;  about  two 
weeks  after  he  dragged  it  both  v\'ays,  and  in  the  fore 
part  of  July  plowed  it  again  and  kept  the  drag  at 
work  ;  about  the  middle  of  August  plowed  it  the 
fourth  and  last  time,  and  on  the  first  and  second  of 
September  sowed  it  with  wheat  at  the  rate  of  two 
bushels  per  acre.  Now  then,  from  friend  Park's 
care  in   fitting  his  land  and  putting  in  his  seed,  I 


think  he  could  reasonably  expect  forty  bushels  per 
acre  in  a  good  year  without  an  ounce  of  salt  being 
put  on  his  land.  I  believe  his  county  is  as  good  for 
w  heat  as  Ontario  ;  and  I  have  seen  in  the  town  of 
East  Bloomfield,  Ontario  county,  thirty  acres  of  com- 
mon land,  which  had  been  cropped  with  wheat  every 
other  year  for  some  tiiue — not  a  particle  of  manure — 
plowed  in  May  or  fore  part  of  June,  cultivated  in 
July,  and  again  just  before  sowing,  which  was  about 
the  first  of  September.  The  next  spring,  or  fore 
part  of  summer,  it  was  injured  by  the  worm  to  such 
a  degree  that  the  proprietor  told  me  he  would  bo 
willing  to  take  thirty  bushels  for  the  whole  crop  ;  but 
afterwards  it  began  to  recruit.  On  harvesting  and 
threshing,  it  averaged  him  thirty  bushels  jx^r  acre, 
thus  showing  to  my  mind  that  friend  Park  might 
possibly  have  had  just  as  good  a  crop  without  the  salt. 

In  his  second  experiment  the  evidence  is  more 
conclusive,  but  not  indisputable  to  my  mind  ;  for  his 
success  might  have  arisen  from  other  cau.-es  :  First, 
had  it  been  a  very  dry  season,  the  swampy  acre  might 
have  been  sufficiently  moist  to  keep  the  wheat  grow- 
ing, wliile  the  fallow  would  have  been  too  dry  ;  or, 
second,  it  might  arise  from  the  swamp  muck  not 
being  sufficiently  decomposed  or  mixed  to  promote  a 
healthy  growth  before. 

Now,  in  all  probability  friend  Park  has  other 
evidence  in  his  mind  which  satisfies  him  of  its  utility. 
Will  he  not  give  us  a  little  more  light  on  this  subject  ? 

To  convince  myself,  I  have  a  small  piece  of  land 
which  I  shall  try  with  salt  next  spring.  Vours,  fcc, 
C.  B.  Jewbli-. —  Groton,  A".  Y.,  Jan'y,  1850. 

CONTEKEENT    PLAN    FOR    A    FARM-HOUSE. 

A,  Parlor,  18  by  18.  B,  Sitting  Room,  18  by  16.  C,  Kitch- 
en, 14  by  18.  D,  Bed  Room,  14  by  10.  E,  Children's 
Bed  Room,  or  Library,  13  by  10.  F,  Wash  House,  13  by 
18.  G,  Wood  House,  18  by  18.  H,  Hall,  10  ai.  P, 
Piazza. 


Messrs.  Edptobs  : — I  enclose  a  plan  of  mine  for  a 
farm-house,  which  you  are  at  liberty  to  make  use  of. 
It  may  not  bo  new  to  you,  but  I  do  not  recollect  seeinw 
anything  exactly  like  it,  nor  have  I  seen  any  that  suits 
my  notion  of  a  farm-house  as  well.  I  have  not  made 
any  plan  of  the  outside  nor  any  estimate  of  the 
expense,  as  these  would  vary  according  to  the  loca- 
tion and  means  of  the  builder.  The  main  building  is 
28  by  34  in  the  clear,  and  the  wing,  without  the 
wood-house,  18  by  25.  There  is  no  room  in  t'ne  house 
but  v^hat  may  be  entered  without  going  through 
another,  and  but  one  room  from  which  a  pcr-son  can 
not  look  out  on  the  highway.  The  second  story  can 
be  reached  privately  from  the  kitchen.  The  servaiits 
rooms  are  convenient  to  the  kitchen,  and  that  for  t^e 
males  can  be  entered  from  the  wood-house.  There 
is  a  stairway  under  the  kitchen  stairs,  leading  fco  the 
cellar,  and  an  outside  entrance  can  he  had  where  it  is 
desired,  for  the  entrance  of  barrels  or  roots.  The 
sketch  is  merely  made  from  the  eye  in  somewhat  of 
a  hurry,  but  will  serve  to  give  you  an  idea  of  what  [ 
mean.     J.  O.  Schultz. —  Sloatsbitrg,  JV.  Y. 
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V/r  have  received  frnm  Mr.  Leavenworth,  engra- 
vinifs  aivl  adiscrintion  of  his  Wire  Telegraph  Fence. 
Wn  copy  the  following  full  description  from  the  New 
York  FarniiT  ani  Moclianic  : — 

'■This  fence  is  iho  invention  of  Mr.  Lucius  Lea- 
VBNvvoiiTH,  of  Trnmansbnrfr,  Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y., 
for  which  Lottors  Pattent  were  issued  last  October. 
The  wire  can  he  formed  so  as  to  pnt  the  pickets  np 
in  seitions  of  any  required  length.  It  is  drawn  suffi- 
ciently iij,'ht  at  each  corner  ol  the  field  to  strengthen 
the  i't'uce  and  fasf/*n  the  pickets  so  that  a  hrace  is 
necessary  at  the  first  and  last  posts.  The  remainder 
of  the  posts,  if  wood,  can  he  set  in  sills  ;  if  iron,  in 
fiat  stone.  The  hooks  H,  II,  pass  through  the  posts 
to  allow  the  wires  to  be  drawn.  The  screw  on  the 
opposite  side  I'f  the  posts  will  draw  the  end  of  the 
hook  to  the  post  which  secures  the  wire.  The  wires 
are  first  secured  on  the  post  C,  by  screws  or  bolts,  so 
that  all  ihe  parts  ore  of  simple  construction.  The 
wires  are  formed,  by  a  machine  invented  by  Mr. 
Lkavk.vworth,  so  as  to  encircle  and  retain  the 
picket  in  a  most  simple  manner.  The  machine  forms 
the  wire  to  any  sized  picket,  and  for  any  required 
space.  The  picket  is  turned  with  cylinder  or  travers- 
ing lathes. 

Fences  made  on  this  plan,  attached  to  cast  iron 
posts  with  wrought  iron  tennons  and  stone  scats, 
would  last  for  a  number  of  years  if  well  painted. 
The  pickets  can  be  made  of  the  cheapest  kind  of 
timlfor  ;  and  when  it  is  painted  will  be  durable.  If 
preferred,  a  cheap  kind  of  varnish  could  he  used 
instead  of  paint.  The  pickets  and  wire  might  be 
paintetl  or  varnished  before  they  are  put  up.  On 
bottom  lands,  wliere  a  movable  fence  is  required,  it 
will  supercede  all  others.  It  can  be  taken  down, 
removed,  and  put  tip  with  very  little  trouble,  weigh- 
ing only  about  thirty-five  [munds  to  the  rod. 

There  are  diUbrent  jdans  for  putting  up  this  fence. 
The  one  in  the  engraving  is  probably  the  most  sub- 
stantial. The  ground  can  be  raised  and  a  tier  of 
stone  laid  instead  of  a  hoard  or  the  fence  can  be 
suspended  from  post  to  post  without  either. 

This  fence  offers  but  little  opposition  to  the  wind, 
and  consequently  no  snow  wreaths  are  heaped  around 
it.  It  is  calculated  to  be  a  safe-guard  against  all 
animals  commonly  fenced  against.  The  transporta- 
tion of  this  fence  will  be  trifling  com]>ared  with  other 
fences.  It  is  well  adapted  for  farmers  on  the  western 
prairies,  ami  in  all  coiuitries  where  timber  is  scarce. 
With  suitable  niiichinery,  where  timber  is  plentiful, 
it  is  calculated  that  pickets  can  be  manufactured  for 
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from  thirty  to  thirty-five  cents  per  rod  ;  the  wire 
formed  for  putting'  it  up  will  cost  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  cents. 

To  make  use  of  this  fence  for  telegraph  purposes, 
it  will  he  necessary  to  suspend  it  from  post  to  post, 
and  insidate  the  wire  at  the  posts.  A  farmer  having 
his  land  inclosed  with  this  plan  of  fence,  with  certain 
fixtures  attached  to  it,  can  tell  whether  his  fence  is 
dow?i  or  any  part  of  it  is  brokt-n  without  leaving  his 
dwelling. 

Figure  1  is  a  front,  and  fig.  2  a  sectional  view  of 
the  improved  wire  fence.     A  is  the  ground  :  B  the 
=  bottom  cr  base 

board  :  ( ',  D,  E, 

are  the  posts  ; 
^  K,  K,  K,  are  the 

pickets  ;  L,  fig-. 

'2,  is  the  wire  ; 
IT,  H,  are  the  binding  hooks,  one  of  wh-ich  is  repre- 
rented  in  fig.  2.  The  bottom  board  is  bevelled  at 
the  top,  and  the  bottom  of  each  picket  has  an  angu- 
lar notch  cut  in  it  to  fit  on  the  upper  edge  of  the 
board,  which  gives  firmness  to  the  fence,  while  the 
board  presents  a  bevelled  edge  to  the  weather. 

Any  communications,  post-paid,  in  regard  to  this 
fence,  or  for  the  purchase  of  Rights  of  States,  Coun- 
ties, kc,  may  be  addressed  to  the  patentee  at  his 
residence,  or  to  Mr.  John  Savagr,  No.  9  Coenties 
Slip  ;  also,  the  editors  of  the  Farmer  and  Mechanic, 
who  are  authorized  agents  for  the  same." 

Messrs.  EnrTons  : — While  reading  an  article  in  a 
late  number  of  the  Farmer,  from  the  pen  of  Prof. 
Dkwey,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  the  following  inquiry 
arose  in  my  mind  :  Suppose,  as  is  generally  believed, 
that  the  earth  is  an  oblate  spheroid,  i.  c.  flattened  at 
the  poles,  and  at  rest  in  space,  i.  e.  having  no  rota- 
tion or  revolution  on  its  axis,  and  consequently  no 
centrifugal  force,  where  would  its  attraction,  i  e.  the 
force  of  gravity,  be  greatest — at  the  equator  ?  or  at 
the  poles  !  An  answer  (amounting  to  a  itiathemat- 
ical  demonstration,  if  possible,)  is  desired,  if  such  a 
subject  is  adniissable  into  the  colnmns  of  the  Farnier. 
II. — Doun  East,  Jiin'y.  1850. 

Frankt.in  found  time  in  the  midst  of  all  his  labors 
to  dive  into  the  hidden  recesses  of  philosophy,  and 
to  explore  the  untrodden  path  of  science.  Want 
of  time,  therefore,  is  but  a  poor  excuse  for  ignor- 
ance of  one's  profession. 
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PRESERVING    FENCE    POSTS    FROM    ROT,    Ice. 

Eds.  Parmer  :  - —  Much  has  been  Baid  anC  much 
more  will  undoubtedly  be  said  on  the  subject  of 
making  fence.  Much  information  has  been  elicited 
and  much  more  yet  remains  in  store  to  be  hereafter 
given  to  the  public.  It  is  a  subject  of  much  magni- 
tude to  the  farmer  ;  for  a  good  fence  is  an  important 
item,  subject  to  no  small  outlay  both  in  its  original 
construction  and  its  subsequent  necessary  repair. 
If  your  fence  is  not  made  of  stone  or  iron,  then  it 
must  be  made  of  materials  more  perishable.  And 
the  question  is,  if  the  fence  is  made  of  wooden  mate- 
rials, what  mode  of  construction  and  what  timber  is 
the  best  and  most  durable?  Whoever  has  turned  his 
attention  to  that  subject  for  the  last  thirty  years, 
must  have  perceived  that  all  around  him  are  common 
rail  fences  which  have  stood  from  thirty  to  forty 
years,  having  most  of  the  rails  in  a  state  of  perfect 
preservation.  He  will  also  see  others,  having  stood 
less  than  fifteen  years,  in  a  state  of  total  decay.  And 
if  he  takes  a  still  closer  view,  he  will  discover  that 
the  fences  most  durable  are  made  of  rails  of  cliestuut, 
or  black  ash,  as  No.  i,  for  durability,  black  oak  and 
cucumber  as  No.  2,  and  hemlock,  hickory  and  bass- 
wood  as  No.  3. 

With  these  facts  before  us,  let  us  see  what  would 
be  the  best  material  for  posts  to  use  in  constructing 
a  board-  or  even  a  wire  fence  :  for  no  one  will  doubt 
the  necessity,  or  at  least  the  economy  of  using  the 
cheapest  anil  at  the  same  time  most  durable  timber. 
Red  cedar  posts,  set  in  the  earth  for  a  board  fence, 
will  last  —  I  can  not  tell  how  long j  for  I  have  only 
tried  thirty-two  years,  and  as  yet  tney  are  all  sound. 
They  cost  with  us  about  $20  per  100,  or  20  cts.  each. 
Chestnut  and  black  ash  will  probably  last  from  ten 
to  fifteen  years  ;  oak  about  ten  years  ;  and  the  almost 
uniform  lime  for  hemlock  is  six  years.  I  have  em- 
phasized the  word  hemlock  from  the  fact  that,  except- 
ing cedar,  it  has  been  more  universally  used  than  any 
other  timber,  while  it  has  hardly  its  equal  in  its 
tendency  to  rapid  decomposition.  Even  the  posts 
sustaining  the  telegraph  wires  from  Buflalo  to  Cleve- 
land are  mainly  hemlock  ;  consequently  they  will 
not  stand  over  about  six  years  without  renewal. 

Every  observer  must  have  discovered  that  the  post 
first  gives  way  at  the  point  where  it  enters  the  earth. 
To  prevent  the  rot  at  that  point  has  been  the  subject 
of  much  inquiry  and  many  experiments.  I  will  not 
attempt  to  go  through  with  all  the  diiTerent  methods 
taken  to  prevent  the  rot,  such  as  charring,  lime,  ashes, 
corrosive  sublimate,  fcc,  but  will  ask  the  reader's 
attention  to  the  one  fact  that,  while  the  post  decays 
at  the  place  where  it  meets  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
he  will  frequently  find  all  above  that  in  a  state  of 
entire  preservation.  The  great  question  to  be  solved, 
then,  is,  How  can  we  prevent  the  post  from  decaying 
at  that  point  ?  I  answer,  that  it  can  be  done  by  one 
of  the  most  simple  and  easy  methods.  But  let  us,  in 
the  first  place,  see  what  is  the  cause  of  the  decay  at 
that  particular  point.  First,  It  is  not  moisture  ;  for 
timber  will  remain  at  the  bottom  of  a  river  or  lake 
for  centuries.  Second,  It  is  not  the  want  of  mois- 
ture :  for  timber  will  also  last  for  centuries  in  a 
building  wlicre  it  is  kept  dry.  It  is,  then,  a  combi- 
nation of  moisture  and  air  that  does  the  mischief. 
The  remedy  I  now  propose  will  not  cause  the  post  to 
endure  for  ever,  but  it  will  cause  every  part  to  be 
durable  alike  —  the  part  below  the  earth  to  be  as 
lasting,  or  nearly  so,  as  the  part  above  the  earth. 


Dig  the  hole  for  the  post  a  sufficient  depth  —  say 
two  feet.  Make  the  hole  much  larger  than  the  post, 
especially  in  the  longitudinal  direction  of  the  fence  ; 
put  the  post  in  its  place  and  fill  the  hole  around  the 
post  with  round  cobble  stcscs,  weighing  from  five 
to  twenty  pounds  each.  Let  none  of  the  earth  be 
returned  to  tne  place  it  came  from  ;  the  stones  sup- 
port the  post  and  at  the  same  time  admit  the  air  to 
it,  and  it  is  thus  preserved.  I  have  sometimes  dug 
the  hole  three  or  four  feet  lung  in  the  direction  the 
fence  runs,  and  about  one  foot  wide,  then  placing  one 
large  flat  stone  on  each  side  the  post  in  the  direction 
of  the  strain.  If  the  stones  have  an  uneven  surface, 
so  much  the  better  for  admitting  the  air.  In  using 
this  method,  I  leave  the  remainder  of  the  hole  with- 
out filling  up.     S.  S.—  ff'cstJletd,  JW  1'.,  1850. 

MAICAGEMENT    OF    SWINE 

Messrs.  Editors:  —  I  give  you  my  experience  ia 
the  management  of  swine.  In  the  first  place,  I  take 
December  pigs,  let  them  run  with  the  sows  two 
months,  then  wean  them  and  enclose  them  in  a  pen, 
in  which  they  are  moderately  fed  on  corn  with  as 
much  niiik  from  the  dairy,  or  good  swill  of  some 
kind,  as  will  keep  up  a  thriftiness.  As  soon  as 
clover  is  in  blossom,  I  leave  off  grain  feeding  and 
give  clover  three  times  per  day  until  after  harvest. 
I  then  turn  them  on  to  stubble.  They  remain  there 
until  about  the  first  of  September,  whence  I  re- 
move them  to  a  pasture  adjacent  to  my  com  field, 
and  keep  up  their  condition  by  giving  them  a  small 
quantity  of  green  corn.  When  the  time  of  fattening 
comes  on,  I  have  my  hogs  in  very  fine  cnnditiosi  to 
take  on  fast.  I  enclose  them  in  a  pen  and  feed  thcia 
altogether  on  corn  and  water,  and  by  the  time  the 
weather  is  cold  enough,  which  is  the  latter  part  of 
November,  I  slaughter  them  at  the  age  of  abnut 
eleven  and  a  half  months.  With  this  treatment  they 
weigh  from  225  to  250  pounds  dressed  pork.  lu  the 
mean  time,  my  second  litter  comes  on  in  June,  which 
have  the  benefit  of  the  stubble  with  the  first  litter, 
and  running  with  the  sows,  and  sucking,  they  get  a 
very  fine  start.  At  about  two  months  y'd  I  wean 
them  and  enclose  them  in  a  peii,  takiijg  the  same 
process  as  with  the  first  litter,  only  forcing  their 
growth  more  rapidly  by  giving  good  slops  aud  as 
much  corn  as  prudent,  without  fattening  too  rapidly 
for  their  growth.  I  continue  this  process  until  the 
first  of  January.  I  then  slaughter  thcsn  Et  about 
the  age  of  six  and  a  half  months.  They  will  average 
1 50  pounds  of  dressed  pork  very  readily.  This  is  do 
fiction,  but  matter  of  fact,  from  personal  obsor-ration. 
You  will  now  perceive  that  from  one  snw,  say 
having  two  litters  in  one  year,  eight  piga  in  each 
litter,  the  result  will  be  as  follows  :  First  litter, 
eight  pigs,  weighing  225  to  260  pounds  each,  a^-re- 
gate  1800  to  2000  pounds  ;  second  Utter,  eight  pigs, 
average  ioO  pounds,  aggregate  1200  pounds  ;  which 
would  make  from  3000  to  3200  po'jinds  of  dressed 
pork  from  one  breeder.  This  has  been  my  treatment 
of  hogs  for  tlie  last  few  years,  and  I  am  satisfied  it 
is  the  most  profitable  way  I  have  ever  tried.  Brother 
farmers,  this  is  an  experiment  on  the  li^dford  hog, 
which  has  the  qualities  of  enomious  siz<?  and  great 
tendency  to  fatten  at  any  age.  Yours,  fee,  Edjtond 
J.  Rosenbergbr.— Smi/fe's  Creek  F&rm,  (near  JVow 
Market,)  Rockingham  Co.,  Va.,  JarHy,  1850. 

Industry  and  perseverance  merit  success. 
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Messrs.   Editors  :  —  In  Vol.  7,    No.    3,   of  the 

Geru'si  e  Farmer,  a  subscriber  wished  information, 
through  the  columns  of  that  paper,  concerning 
Woai!,  fcc.  As  no  answer  has  appearetl,  and  as  I 
liavo  some  leisure  tim.e,  I  will  proceed  brietiy  to 
answer  the  inquiry,  if  better  late  than  never.  Where 
vvoaH  stei  can  be  obtained,  I  can  not  positively  say. 
In  tli3  catalogue  of  G.  Thorbubn  fc  Sons,  of  New 
■^'nik  city,  and  in  the  catalogue  of  Mr.  PKl^•cB,  of 
I'lu-liiiiiT,  Long  Island,  some  years  ago,  among  other 
:•.  'iis  ih:il  of  vvoad  was  advertised  for  sale.  I  know 
M  iliiiin-  about  the  price  per  pound.  Several  years 
u  u  I  iccuived  a  small  quantity  of  woad  seed  from 
.i  iViend,  which  I  sowed  early  in  the  spring,  on  good 
sail  !V  loam.  The  amount  was  small,  but  it  grew 
f'ntlv.  At  the  proper  time  the  leaves  were  cut  and 
manufactured  in  the  usual  v.'ay,  and  the  article  so 
i-aiiuiactured  was  used  by  a  neighboring  dyer. — 
^^'lla•■i  seed  should  be  sown  early  in  the  spring  on 
^fiiid,  dry,  well  prepared  soil,  in  rows  eighteen  inches 
apart,  to  stand  six  inches,  or  more,  apart  in  the  row, 
rnd  the  ground  to  be  frequently  stirred  with  the  hoe 
".r.  I  kept  free  from  weeds  during  the  season.  Its 
ciiUure  is  extremely  simple.  In  France,  five  crops 
i'.re  taken  in  one  season  from  the  same  woad  field  ; 
but  our  seasons  in  this  country  are  too  short  for  so 
inariy  crops. 

']'o  manufacture  woad  for  the  use  of  dyers,  the 
f  iivi  s  :-ie  cut  when  they  have  attained  maturity,  and 
!;"ni.  :iately  taken  to  the  mill  to  grind.  The  mill  is 
!;K''  llieuld  faj-'hioned  bark  mill  —  a  stone  turns  round 
i;i  :i  circular  trnntrh  ;  in  this  trough  the  leaves  are 
]ihiroii,  and  bv  the  action  of  the  stone  reduced  to  a 
i.Rste.  The  whole  is  then  put  together  in  a  mass  and 
well  beat  down  with  a  shovel  to  make  it  smooth.  In 
thia  situation  it  is  left  to  ferment  for  about  two  weeks. 
It  is  then  well  mixed  by  stirring,  and  then  made  into 
1*  f  mall  balls  and  well  dried  without  wet ;  it  is  then  fit 
/  for  u^•e.  The  process  above  described  is  repeated 
I  with  each  successive  crop  of  leaves,  and  the  whole 
C  operation  is  performed  under  shelter,  as  no  rain  must 
t  be  permitted  to  fall  on  the  woad  at  any  time  after 
^  the  leaves  are  cut.  In  France,  indigo  has  been 
f  obtained  from  the  leaves  of  woad  by  a  process  sim- 
j,  ilar  to  that  used  in  the  manufacture  of  indigo  from 
a  the  Indigofera,  or  Indigo  plant ;  and  some  thirty  years 
J  ago.  Gen.  Dearborn,  of  Brinley  place,  near  Boston, 
i^Mass.,  by  a  similar  process,  obtained  indigo  from 
i  woad,  an  account  of  which  was  published  i'l  a 
3  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Journal  of  that  day. 
I  Before  indigo  was  known  to  the  dyers  of  Europe, 
L*  woad  was  their  only  resort  for  fast  blues,  but  is  now 
J  seldom  used  except  in  conjunction  with  indigo,  to 
f  facilitate  the  fermentation  of  the  blue  vat  and  assist 
|C  the  disoxvgenation  of  the  indigo.  J.  Ellingwood. 
i  —Gainesville,  Wyo.  Co.,  JV.  Y.,  1850. 
?  Woad  some  years  ago  was  considerably  used  in 
)  this  country  for  dyeing,  and  generally  as  a  base  for 
f  blues,  blacks,  and  some  other  colors.  The  produce 
?  is  from  about  a  ton  to  a  ton  and  a  half  of  green 
J  leaves.  The  price  varies  ;  but  for  woad  of  prime 
^  quality  it  is  often  from  $125  to  $150  per  ton.  The 
S  price  of  an  inferior  article  is  much  less.  It  may  now 
>  be  used  in  the  largo  dyeing  establishments.  IIow- 
\  ever,  we  think  it  has  generally  gone  into  disuse.  It 
]  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  oiir  stores. 
\  To  prepare  it  for  the  dyer,  it  is  bruised  by  machinery 

i     to  express  the  watery  part ;  it  ia  afterwards  formed 


into  balls  and  fermented,  re-ground,  and  fermented  in 
vats,  where  it  is  evaporated  into  cakes  in  the  manner 
of  iniligo.  The  haulm  is  burned  for  manure  or  spread 
over  the  straw-yard,  to  be  fermented  along  witTi  straw- 
dmig.  To  save  seed,  leave  some  of  the  plants  unde- 
nuded  of  their  leaves  the  second  year,  and  when  it  is 
ripe,  in  July  or  August,  treat  it  like  turnep-seed. 
The  only  diseases  tij  which  the  woad  is  liable  are  the 
mildew  and  rust.  When  young  it  is  often  attacked 
by  the  fly,  and  the  ground  obliged  to  be  resown,  and 
this  more  than  once  even  on  winter-plowed  grasslands. 


i 


YAWKEE   CORISr    SHELLES. 

The  Yankee  Corn  Sheller  is  one  of  the  best.  It 
has  an  iron  hopper  simply  and  firmly  secured  with  a 
double  spring  to  suit  all  sized  ears,  with  a  balance 
wheel  inside.  Thors  are  two  sizes,  at  $10  and  $12. 
The  small  size  will  shell  a  bushel  easily  in  five 
minutes.  For  sale  at  the  Agricultural  Warehouse 
in  this  city. 

THE    SOIBKOE     OF    FOHCB    AND    MOTION. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  -'Agri- 
cultural Society,  says  the  Scientific  American,  a 
report  was  presented  and  read  by  Mr.  Dklakield, 
(Vice  President,)  on  essays,  experiments  and  works 
for  schools.  Mr.  Dklafikld  remarked  that  the 
science  of  Force  and  Motion  was  essential  and 
important  to  the  perfection  of  the  farmer's  work  — 
that  some  knowledge  of  practical  mechanics  was 
necessary  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  tools  used 
iu  cultivating  the  earth,  their  uses,  strength,  and 
proper  construction  —  that  the  forces  of  fluids  as  well 
as  solids,  were  useful,  and  needed  his  study,  as  facili- 
tating operations  in  draining,  in  irrigation,  and  pro- 
tecting his  soil  from  injury  by  running  streams  — 
that  the  common  occupation  of  loading  wagons  an.d 
other  farm  operations,  evidence  the  need  of  knowledge 
of  the  laws  of  gravity.  With  these  impressions,  it 
was  urged  that  a  premium  be  offered  for  the  best 
essay  on  Mechanics,  on  the  science  of  Force  and 
Motion,  to  bo  divested  as  far  as  practicable  of  tech- 
nicalities, and  illustrating  the  importance  of  this 
branch  of  science  in  prosecuting  successfully  the 
ordinary  pursuits  of  agriculture. 

Wc  learn  that  the  Society  determined,  at  a  subse- 
quent meeting,  to  offer  a  premium  as  recommended. 
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trSEFtlL    RECIPES. 

Mb^ssrs.  Eoitors  : — The  following  recipes  I  should 
he  pleat-od  to  see  published  in  the  Farmer  ;  it  would 
ho  the  means  of  havinj^  them  preserved,  presuming 
tlii't  most  of  your  subscrihers  set  as  much  store  on  it 
ns  I  do  and  preserve  the  Farmer  and  have  it  bound  at 
thy  oiV\  (ifevcfy  two  yi^ars*  In  this  way  I  consider 
that  i  havfii  book  ttlw<iys  worth  the  subscription. 

7*0  curs  H'o^iiidiSs  VutSj  and  Bruhts  in  Horses — 
Tnke  1  07„  blue  vitriol,  1  oz.  Spanish  fiic^,  1  pint  of 
S'jot:  puh-eri;:o  un:!  tnix  with  1  lb.  of  hog's  lard.  I 
have  ma-ivj  iiso  of  the  Jihove  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  find  nothing  to  excel  it.  Horses  receiving  severe 
kick=,  or  Imi'ing  ^orc  backs,  it. will  heal  in  less  time 
than  anything  else  I  tver  tried. 

For  Sjyrains,  IVind  Galls,  and  Bi^ises — Take  1 
gill  spirits  of  liartsJiorn,  1  gill  spirits  of  turpentine, 
1  gill  laudanum,  I  gill  sweet  oil,  1  oz.  camphor,  3  oz, 
spirits  of  wihe,  1  oz.  Caetile  soap:  mix  all  together. 
The  embrocation  formed  of  the  above  ingredients  I 
feav.e  tried,  and  find  that  it  will  certainly  remove  wind 
galls  and  swellings  occasioned  by  sprains.  It  will 
cure  blood  or  bog  spavin  if  attended  to  in  time,  1 
wouU  also  say  to  persons  afilicted  with  rheumatism, 
give  it  a  triak 

Care  for  Ringbone — Take  10  grains  sublimate  of 
mercury^  4  oz.  spirits  of  wine,  2  drams  tincture  of 
musk,  13  oz.  rose  water  ;  mix  together  and  rub  on 
the  disordered  place  with  a  brush,  two  or  three  times 
a  Jay,  This  I  have  never  given  a  trial  ;  it  is  said, 
however,  to  have  the  desired  effect. 

For  Spavin. — Take  1  gill  spirits  of  turpentine,  1 
gill  aquafortis,  1  gill  quicksilver  ;  put  into  1  quart 
of  small  beer,  and  let  it  stand  for  two  days  before 
usino;.  The  manner  of  using  is  to  tie  a  i-ag  around 
the  end  of  a  stick,  saturating  it  with  the  mixture, 
and  apply  it  to  the  part  affected  two  or  three  times  a 
day.  If  it  cracks  the  skin,  do  not  use  it  so  often,  A 
little  exercise  is  necessary. 

This  latter  preparation  I  have  known  to  effect  per- 
manent vures  ill  several  instances.  Care,  however, 
should  be  takeu  in  its  preparation,  which  ought  to 
be  intrusted  to  a  druggist.  Yours,  &tc.,  Jas,  Pattoe*. 
—  Paitonsville,  Pa.,  FeJiy,  1950. 

ADD"?.^fi3    3:3FORE  THE  JEFFERSON  AG.    SOCIETY. 

Wk  selected  several  extracts  last  month  from  the 
adilress  of  Mosks  Fames,  Esq.,  before  the  Jefferson 
County  Agricultural  Society,  but  they  were  all 
crowded  out,  save  one.  We  now  make  room  for 
further  extracts,  Mr.  E.  is  President  of  the  Society, 
and  he  is  one  of  those  who  not  only  talks,  but  acts. 
Our  subscription  list  in  Jefferson  County  shows  this, 

Atriirultnrc,  it  is  nutiiral  to  remark,  is  the  great  business 
of  o-ir  '"ouniry.  \Mi'itovcr  oiher  branch  may  fail  to  secure 
nilrii  iju  t.'ii-f  nuisi  not.  he  neglected,  because,  by  it,  we 
ure  s:ist;>.iueti,  f^d,  nntl  clothed.  Whatever  changes  the 
priKlucts  of  the  soil  nmy  undergo  before  they  arrive  at  the 
pori'jd  of  consumption,  they  must,  nevertheless  be  snfiicient 
f(!)-  tiic-  de;mri  1  of  the  country.  Here  it  will  be  true  for  years 
to  come  as  it  is  now,  that  the  business  of  apiculture  will 
give  employm'^nt  to  fivc-sistlis  of  our  population.  As  it  is 
t!ie  prim;iry  source  of  individnnl  Rnd  nnlionni  wealth  and  the 
mi  iher  of  manufacturfs,  its  improvement  and  success  are 
intimately  connected  witii  national  independence,  if  not  with 
naiional  existence,  it  has  a  right  to  demand  of  the  people, 
SiUe  and  government  the  exercise  of  a  most  liberal  policy 
on  its  helViif. 

Any  thing  whi'::h  tends  to  enlighten  and  to  enlarge  the 
mind  enlisted  in  ugriciillural  pursuits,  develop  the  resonrces 
of  the  soil,  or  to  throw  light  upon  the  best  method  of  culti- 


vation, may  constitute  a  subject  worthy  of  the  most  enlight- 
ened consideration.  Especially  is  this  true  in  a  country  like 
ours,  where  men  cultivate  with  their  hands  their  own  fee 
simple  acres,  and  from  these  derive,  not  only  their  subsis- 
tence, but  also  their  spirit  of  independence  and  manly  free- 
dom. They  arc  at  once  the  proprietors  of  the  soil,  iLs  culti- 
vators, and  defenders.  Its  toils,  which  would  be  burden- 
some and  unendurable  to  men  of  other  professions,  form  but 
subjects  of  pa-time  with  them,  and  without  \vhi«"li  ihcir 
habits  and  morals  would  be  endangered.  Then,  whatev(*r 
other  subjects  of  real  or  seeming  interest  may  be  undervalued 
or  overlooked,  the  cultivation  of  the  eartli  should  hold  its 
rightful  supremacy  among  all  the  works  of  a  man';'  hands. 
With  this,  civilization  thrives  ;  without  it,  man  is  a  savage. 
If  there  lives  a  man  who  may  eat  his  breid  with  a  conscience 
at  peace,  it  is  unquestionably  he  who  has  brought  that  bread 
out  of  the  earth  by  his  own  honest  industry.  It  is  reason- 
ably so. 

This  employment  excites  none  of  those  hurtful  passions 
which  so  often  prove  fatal  to  domestic  peace  and  destructive 
to  the  enjoyment  of  the  common  blessings  of  life.  But,  o:\ 
the  contrary,  it  presents  fewer  temptations  to  vicious  indul- 
gence and  is  in  the  highest  degree  promotive  of  health  and 
length  of  days. 

But  to  attain  a  healthful  prosperity,  which  should  be  the 
endeavor  of  every  farmer,  there  are  certain  considerations 
indispensable  to  be  observed.  Tlie  first  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  successful  husbandry  is  the  almost  universal  attempt  at 
doing  too  much.  Good  farming  and  what  is  generally  de- 
nominated a  large  farming  business,  are  practically  incom- 
patible the  one  with  the  other.  He  who  attempts  lo  do  loo 
much  in  his  profession,  trade,  or  husbandry,  will  expose 
himself  to  the  liability  of  doing  nothing  well.  This  Is  proved 
by  all  observation  to  be  emphatically  true  of  the  cuUivati'in 
of  the  soil,  and  siiows  clearly  that  the  true  policy  is  to  cul- 
itvate  no  more  than  can  be  done  in  the  best  manner.  Above 
all,  if  the  object  is  to  obtain  the  best,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  most  profitable  crop,  the  farmer  cannot  give  too.  much 
heed  to  the  approved  methods  of  enriching  the  soil.  The 
various  manures  constitute  the  great  safely-fund  of  the 
farmer.  On  these,  with  the  ordinary  blessing  of  Heaven, 
he  can  safely  rely  for  ample  returns  for  all  the  labor  and 
money  expended  in  the  prosecution  of  ids  business.  '^>ere 
is,  perhaps  not  a  subject  pertaining  to  agricuiturp  i  i_.ore 
vital  importance  to  the  farming,  community.  Without 
manures,  in  some  form,  applied  to  the  sdil  at  suitablo  in- 
tervals, the  farmer  cannot,  by  any  possibility,  succeed  in 
his  avocation. 

The  lawyer,  the  accountant,  the  tradesman,  all  set  their 
clerks  and  pupils  to  put  in  practice,  as  fast  as  they  are  able, 
the  principles  they  have  acquired.  But,  still,  the  idea  pre- 
vails, that  the  farmer  may  educate  his  son  in  any  other 
branches  than  those  connected  with  his  business,  and  after- 
wards make  of  him  a  Imished  farmer  ;  with  a  constitution  un- 
dermined .  with  foolish  prejudies  imbibed  against  manual 
labor,  and  too  strongly  tinctured  with  the  general  uolions  of 
what  constitutes  a  gentleman,  he  is  expected  to  enter  upon 
the  "rough  and  tumble"  of  a  farmers  life.  As  things  now 
are,  we  are  destined  to  have  farmers^mparatively  uneduca- 
ted in  their  husinesss,  or  gentlemen  farmers,  whose  delicate 
nerves  are  shocked  at  the  sight  of  manual  labar.  i\ow,  I 
hold  that  eachof  tliese  classes  is  ill  adapted  lo  its  business  ; 
the  first,  by  knowing  too  little  ;  the  aeccond,  by  knowing 
too  much  of  that  which  is  of  doubtful  utility  to  any  one. 
This  class  has  been  furnished  by  wealthy  parents  and  guar- 
dians with  the  means  of  obtaining  an  education  without  ef- 
fort or  labor  on  their  own  part ;  and  to  break  over  the  habits 
of  an  early  education,  and  especially  where  taste  is  averse 
to  the  business  about  which  it  is  engaged,  is  too  generally 
out  of  the  question.  But,  in  reference  to  the  first  class,  its 
education  amounts  to  the  simple  bigotry  of  ignorance.  It 
requires  but  little  acquaintance  with  the  farming  comm'ini- 
ties  of  our  country  to  convince  one  that  this  kind  of  training 
bids  successful  defiance  to  all  improvement  in  agriculture. 
But  shall  the  children's  teeth  be  set  on  edge  because  the  pa- 
rents have  eaten  sour  grapes?  Certainly  not  ;  there  may  be 
schools  which  shall  inculcate  right  notions  of  farming,  and 
which  shall  contribute,  in  no  trifiing  degree,  to  raise  tho 
character  of  this  occupation  to  the  rank  which  it  should 
properly  mainLain  :  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  believe  and  to 
say  that  such  a  school  can  be  established  and  prosperously 
maintiined  in  Jeflerson  County.  This  County  may  claim 
to  rank  among  the  first,  if  not  the  first,  in  the  Slato  in  agri- 
cultural improvements." 
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THE    SWEET    POTATO. 

How  can  the  Sweet  Potato  be  kept  for  seed  through 
oar  winter  till  lime  to  plant  ?  and  what  is  tlie  best 
mode  of  culture  ?  C.  B.  Jewei.1.. —  Groton,  JV.  Y. 
Although  iho  sweet  potato  may  never  become  a 
general  or  profitable  crop  for  the  farmer  to  raise  for 
market  in  tins  latitude,  yet  we  believe  nearly  every 
farmer  way  raise  enough,  with  little  trouble,  to  supply 
his  own  table  with  this  luxurj'  ;  and  those  in  the 
neii'hborhoai  of  cities  and  large  villages  might  make 
it  a  profitable  crop.  Residents  of  villages  who  take 
a  pride  in  cultivating  their  own  gardens  and  supply- 
ino-  their  tables  with  the  fruits  of  their  own  industry 
and  skill,  would  need  no  other  incentive  to  give  the 
potatoes  a  trial,  than  to  see,  as  we  have  seen  them, 
rivaling  the  famed  Corolinas,  served  up  on  the  table 
of  a  friend,  —  the  product  of  his  own  little  garden. 


SWBET  roiAfo  (C  jur  !m  Ivi  latatu^  ) 
Great  ditScalty  is  eiperieuced  in  preserving  the 
sweet  potato  through  the  winter.  The  general 
direction  given  is,  to  preserve  the  roots  from  tlie 
CAtreraes  of  beat  and  cold,  with  an  exclusion  of  air 
!u>d  light ;  but  we  have  tried  in  various  ways  to  keep 
thein,  without  success.  We  have  tried  them  on  a 
shelf  in  the  cellar  —  in  a  box  of  earth  —  in  baked 
sand ;  —  hat  in  cv«^-  case  have  failed  to  preserve 
them.  A  frioml  in  Brighton,  in  this  county,  treats 
them  in  the  following  manner,  with  success.  In  the 
fall  he  plarits  them  in  a  box  of  earth  and  places  them 
with  his  house  plants.  In  a  little  while  the  shoots 
will  show  themselves,  and  when  gn)wn  enough  they 
are  carefully  removed  by  slipping  them  off  without 
displacing  the  potato,  and  planted.  They  soon  take 
root  and  form  new  plants.  As  soon  as  the  weather 
is  sufficiently  v/ann,  (say  about  the  first  of  Juno,) 
these  plants  are  placed  in  the  open  ground,  according 
to  the  directions  given  in  the  January  number. 

Whore  seed  can  bo  obtained  in  llie  spring,  the 
better  way  is  to  Jake  large  [wtatoes  and  divide  them, 
as  the  common  potato,  and  plant  in  a  hot  bed.  There 
should  !)e  about  four  inches  of  mold  over  the  manure. 
Place  tlie  potatoes  on  this,  and  cover  with  about 
three  iochei'  of  light  earth.  As  the  sprouts  appear, 
draw  them,  as  practiced  by  our  Brighton  friend,  and 
plant  in  your  field  or  garden.  If  they  huvp  the  ben- 
efit of  a  cloudy  day  or  a  shower  abouf  tnis  time,  all 
the  better.     When  treated  in  this  way,  a  bushel  of 


seed  will  supply  plants  for  an  acre.  For  the  accom- 
panying engraving  we  are  indebted  to  Allen's  Amer- 
ican Agriculture. 

rTLTERUTG    CISTERN. 

It  has  been  said  that  some  men  dig  their  own  graves 
with  their  teeth.  It  is  certainly  true  that  many 
diseases  that  afflict  our  race  are  caused  by  improper 
eating  and  drinking  —  improper  as  to  quality,  quan- 
tity, and  manner.  And  though  it  is  true  that  water 
is  the  least  injurious  of  i:ll  liquids  taken  into  the 
stomach,  and  is  the  drink  appointed  by  the  Creator 
for  every  living  thing  ;  yet,  we  have  no  duubl  tiiat 
disease  and  death  is  often  caused  by  the  use  of  impure 
water.  It  enters  into  every  thing  we  cat.  Our 
bread  as  well  as  our  tea  and  coft'ee  are  affected  by  it. 
This  impurity  may  be  so  olight  and  the  injury  so 
little  as  to  be  imperceptible  for  a  time  ;  but  it  is  the 
continual  dropping  that  wears  the  stone,  and  the 
continued  use  of  impure  water  must  produce  perma- 
nent injury  to  the  human  system.  The  young  and 
tender  tree  may  be  driven  to  the  ground  by  a  sudden 
blast ;  but  the  genial  influences  of  light,  v.  armth, 
and  air,  seconding  its  natural  disposition,  it  will 
again  recover  its  erect  position.  Let  the  same  tree 
be  planted  where  it  is  subject  to  the  prevailing  and 
almost  constant  western  winds,  and  it  will  be  warped 
by  it — trunk,  branches,  and  foliage  driven  to  the  east. 

Various  filtercrs  have  been  invented  for  purifying 
water  by  filtering.  Most  of  these  have  been  too 
troublesome  in  their  operation  to  be  favorably  received 
by  farmers.  It  may  be  well  enough  for  a  man  of 
leisure,  whose  main  business  is  to  do  the  ••  chores," 
to  bfi  liltcring  water  by  the  pailful  ;  but  the  farmer 
has  other  duties  demanJing  his  time  and  attention. 
The  best  plan  for  filtering  water  we  are  acquainted 
with,  is  the 
one  exhibited 
in  the  engra- 
ving. It  is  a 
cistern  divided 
into  two  parts. 
G.  is  the  pipe 
for  conducting 
the  water  into 
the  cistern ;  g. 
F,  pipe  con-  d 
nectcd  with  q 
pump,  for  ex-  '^ 
tracting  the 
filtered  water; 
A,  B,  fcc,  lay- 
ers of  charcoal,  gravel,  &c.;  the  black  dots  are 
passages  for  the  water  from  one  ])art  of  the  cistern 
to  the  other.  The  engraving,  with  the  following 
description,  is  from  Allen's  American  Farm  Book  : 

"They  may  be  formed  in  various  ways,  and  of 
diflerent  materials  —  stone,  brick,  or  even  wood  ; 
though  the  two  former  are  preferable.  They  should 
bo  permanently  dividod  into  two  apartments,  one  to 
receive  the  water,  and  another  for  a  reservoir  to 
contain  such  as  is  ready  for  use.  Alternate  layers 
of  gravel,  sand,  and  charcoal  at  the  bottom  of  the 
first,  and  sand  and  gravel  in  the  last,  arc  sufiicicnt ; 
the  water  being  allowed  to  pass  through  the  several 
layers  mentioned,  will  be  rendered  perfectly  free  from 
all  impurities.  Occasional  cleaning  may  bo  neces- 
sary, and  the  substitution  of  new  filtering  materials 
will  at  all  times  keep  them  sweet. 
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all  good  garden  soils  with  dry  eub-soils.     We  have 
not  seen  an  exception. 

The  management  of  the  foreign  grape  in  our 
climate,  eitlier  out  of  doorg  or  in,  requires  consider- 
able skill  and  experience  to  render  success  uniform 
and  complete  ;  but  the  treatment  which  our  hardy 
native  sorts  require,  is  so  truly  simple  that  every  man 
may,  with  a  knowledge  of  a  few  loading  principles 
and  mechanical  operations,  manage  them  with  as 
much  success  as  he  does  a  hill  of  corn  or  potatoes. 
1st,  The  grape  vine  should  not  only  be  ))lantod  in 
a  warm,  dry,  and  rich  soil,  but  it  should  have  such 
an  exposure  to  the  south  or  southeast,  and  its  branches 
be  so  trained  and  spread  out,  that  every  part  may 
enjoy  fully  the  advantages  of  light  and  heat  —  both 
indispensable  to  the  maturation  of  the  fruit  and  the 
wood.  Sol't,  watery,  unripe  and  unproductive  shoots, 
and  sour,  unripe  fruit,  are  invariably  the  results  of 
a  dark,  northerly  aspect,  and  allowing  the  branches 
to  ramble  in  thickets  in  their  natural  way. 


PRUWrMQ  AND  TRAINING  OF  HARDY  GRAPE  VINES 
ON  GAHDIiN  WALLS,  HOUSES,  AND  TRELLISES. 

At  the  request  of  several  correspondents  we  take  this 
occasion  to  present  a  few  brief  hints  on  the  pruning 
and  training  of  Hardy  Grapes,  and  particularly  on 
garden  walls  and  trellises.  On  this  subject  there  is 
a  very  general  lack  of  information  ;  and  this,  added 
to  a  very  prevalent  negligence,  has  heretofore  greatly 
dimiuifliud  both  the  pleasure  and  profit  which  tlie 
judicious  culture  of  this  fruit  is  sure  to  yield.  There 
is  scarcely  a  garden  of  any  pretension  in  this  city, 
and  very  few  in  the  surrounding  country,  but  includes 
among  their  fruit  trees  at  least  one  grape  vine  ;  but 
the  training  and  pruning  are  so  imperfect  or  so 
entirely  neglected,  that  they  are  in  most  cases  both 
unsightly  and  unproductive.  In  many  instances  very 
tasteful  arbors  and  trellises  are  erected  ;  but  the 
unskillful  and  careless  manner  in  which  the  vines  are 
carried  or  allowed  to  run  over  over  them,  destroys 
their  effect. 


Fig.  I. 
Nearly  all  the  complaints  that  reach  us  of  the 
vines  not  bearing,  of  fruit  being  small  or  not  ripen- 
ing well,  are  attributable  to  this  bad  pruning  and 
training  more  than  to  defects  in  the  soil  ;  for  our 
native  hardy  grapes,  such  as  the  Isabella,  flourish  in 


Fia.  2. 

2d.  During  the  growing  season,  the  whole  force 
of  the  vine  should  be  directed  to  the  sustenance  of 
the  fruit  and  the  necessary  shoots  for  training  and 
bearing  the  following  year.  This  point  is  secured 
by  rubbing  or  pinching  of?^  early  in  the  season,  (May) 
all  superfluous  or  misplaced  shoots.  It  frequently, 
happens,  in  vines  left  to  themselves  or  badly  treated, 
that  these  superfluous  and  misplaced  shoots,  which 
are  or  ought  to  be  cut  ofi^  at  the  next  pruning,  destroy 
the  regularity  of  growth  in  the  vine  by  attracting  an 
undue  amount  of  the  sap  to  them  and  stinting  the 
allowance  in  contiguous  parts.  Thus  vigorous  shoots 
starting  from  the  base  of  the  stem  acquire  an  immense 
developement  at  the  expense  of  all  the  upper  and 
bearing  portions.  Connected  with  this  is  the  short- 
ening of  the  bearing  shoots,  (in  August  or  Septem- 
ber,) by  nipping  olT  the  e.Mremeties  at  two  or  three 
eyes  beyond  the  fruit.  This  checks  the  flow  of  the 
sap  towards  the  points,  and  turns  it  to  the  use  of  the 
fruit  and  the  shoots  necessary  for  the  extension  of 
the  vine.  These  simple  attentions  constituto  the 
substance  of  what  is  called  "  Sununer  Pruning," 
and  though  generally  overlooked,  are  of  tho  utmost 
importance,  as  without  them  we  cannot  hope  for 
large,  well  ripened  bunches  of  fruit,  nor  vigorous 
mature  shoots  for  the  next  season.  Some  people 
have  advised  the  removal  of  the  leaves  around  the 
bunches  of  fruit,  towards  autumn,  to  hasten  their 
ripening  ;  but  this  is  a  fatal  error.  Last  season  we 
saw  the  ofl^cts  of  this  on  a  vine  trained  on  an  arbor 
in  the  outskirts  of  this  city.  A  great  portion  of 
the  leaves  had  been  carefully  cut  otT  with  scissors 
by  the  lady  proprietor,  who  followed  some  empirical 
advice,  and  she  had  the  misfortune  to  see  her  fruit  all 
shrivelled  up  instead  of  ripened.  This  was  a  natural 
result. 

3d.  The  grape  vine  produces  its  fruits  on  shoots 


•i 


of  the  current  year  from  the  last  year's  growth. 
That  if,  the  buds  on  last  year's  shoots  will  next 
spring  produce  the  shoots  that  will  bear  the  fruit. 
iShoots  from  the  older  parts  of  the  tree  do  not  bear 
IVuit,  and  the  same  shoots  bear  only  once.  Fig.  2 
shows  a  portion  of  last  year's  wood  with  a  fruit 
branch  produced  from  one  of  its  buds.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  understand  this  well,  as  it  renders  the  neces- 
sity for  a  supply  of  vigorous  young  shoots  quite 
obvious.  We  frequently  see  the  lower  parts  of  the 
main  branches,  or  frame- work  of  grape  vines,  trained 
on  hou.ses  or  trellises,  all  destitute  of  young  wood, 
like  the  lower  parts  of  neglected  peach  trees.  This 
wa.s  caused  by  either  bad  or  no  pruning.  The  growth 
went  on  mainly  at  the  points,  and  the  lower  parts 
were  starved  out  and  the  best  portions  of  the  vine 
rendered  fruitless. 

Having  touched  upon  these  general  points,  we  may 
take  up  training  and  pruning  more  minutely.  First, 
in  regard  to  trellises.  Many  people  are  in  the  habit 
of  training  vines  on  the  walls  of  houses  :  but  the 
practice  is  bad,  both  for  the  house  and  the  vine.  It 
is  much  better  to  make  a  trellis  that  will  stand  a 
foot  or  two  from  the  wall  and  be  attached  to  it  by 
brackets.     Annexed  is  the  figure  of  one,  the  principal 


Fig.  3. 

bars  or  frame  work  of  which  are  boards  three  inches 
wide. and  one  and  a  half  inches  thick  nailed  together 
at  the  angles.  This  trellis  is  intended  for  one  vine, 
and  may  be  of  the  height  of  the  wall  or  house  it  is 
intended  to  cover.  The  vertical  bars  arc  eight  in 
number,  to  each  of  which  one  of  the  permanent  canes 
or  branches  of  the  vine  is  to  be  fastened.  These  are  3 
feet  apart,  and  between  them,  in  the  center,  are  rods 
of  No.  12  wire,  to  which  the  lateral  fruit  buds  may 
be  attached  with  strings,  o'-  will  attach  themselves 
by  the  tendrills.  The  first,  or  lowest,  cross  bar  may 
be  two  or  three  feet  from  the  ground,  as  most  conve- 
nient. Rods  of  wire  may  also  be  carried  at  equal 
distances  between  the  cross  bars,  to  facilitate  the 
fastening  of  the   lateral  shoots. 

The  training  of  a  vine  on  such  a  trellis  as  this  is 
a  very  simple  matter,  and  produces  to  the  sight  a 
most  pleasing  effect:  indeed,  it  would  be  a  highly 
ornamental  screen  for  any  place  where  a  screen 
might  be  wanted,  without  interfering  with  cither 
walls  or  windows.  For  garden  arbors  the  same  mode 
of  training  is  equally  suitable. 

This  form,  as  will  be  seen  by  figure  1,  copied  from 
"Allen's  Treatise  on  the  Vine,"  is  that  of  two  hori- 


zontal branches,  one  trained  to  the  right  and  the  othe'" 
to  the  left,  on  the  lower  bar  of  the  trellis.  From  these, 
eight  permanent  canes  or  branches  are  trained  on  the 
vertical  posts.  These  are  to  be  furnished  all  up  the 
sides,  at  proper  distances,  with  lateral  spurs  to  pro- 
duce the  bearing  shoots.  To  produce  and  manage  a 
vine  in  this  way,  requires  some  such  operations  as 
the  following  :• — Let  us  take  a  young  vine  as  it  is 
usually  sent  out  from  the  nursery — one,  two,  or  three 
years  old.  This  will  either  be  a  single  shoot  one 
and  a  half  to  three  feet  in  length,  or  there  may  be 
several  branches  one  to  two  feet  long,  as  the  vigor 
of  the  plant  may  be.  If  one  year  old  —  a  single 
shoot — the  plant  should  be  cut  back,  when  p'antcd, 
to  within  two  eyes  of  the  base  ;  and  if  older,  with 
some  branches,  all  the  weaker  ones  of  them  v.  ill  be 
cut  clean  off,  and  the  strongest  one  cut  br.ck  to  the 
last  two  eyes  of  the  young  wood.  These  vines,  then, 
are  all  in  the  same  situation,  and  are  planted  at  the 
center  of  the  trellis.  When  they  commence  grow- 
ing, all  the  shoots  but  one,  and  that  the  strongest, 
are  rubbed  ofl^,  and  this  single  shoot  is  trained  and 
allowed  to  grow  uninterruptedly  till  September,  when 
the  top  may  be  nipped  off  to  cause  the  wood  to 
mature  and  strengthen.  Next  February  this  shoot 
is  cut  back  to  within  three  eyes  of  its  starting  point. 
These  eyes  will  form  shoots.  The  weakest  one  most 
be  removed  in  May,  and  the  two  strongest  carefully 
tied  up  and  encouraged  till  September,  when  they 
will  be  topped  as  before.  By  this  time  these  shoots 
will  be  vigorous  and  at  least  ten  or  twelve  leet  long, 
if  the  vine  be  healthy  and  in  a  good  soil.  (Close  to 
where  we  write,  a  vine  of  Isabella  last  season,  second 
after  planting,  made  a  strong  shoot  fifteen  feet  long.) 
Up  to  this  time  no  fruit  should  be  allowed.  With 
these  two  shoots  we  commence  the  frame-work  of 
the  vine.  At  the  February  pruning,  these  shoots 
are  cut  back  to  within  two  or  three  feet  of  their 
base,  and  are  then  tied  down,  one  to  the  right  and 
one  to  the  left,  on  the  first  horizontal  bar  of  thn 
trellis.  Each  of  these  will  produce  two  shoots,  one 
to  be  trained  up  to  the  first  central  post  of  its  division 
of  the  trellis,  and  the  other  to  continue  thee.xtension 
of  the  vine  in  a  horizontal  dii-ection.  All  the  other 
eyes  or  buds  are  cut  out  at  the  time  of  fastening 
down  the  branches.  During  the  season,  the  requisite 
care  will  be  to  keep  down  all  other  shoots  and  to 
prevent  too  great  a  growth  of  lateral  shoots  on  the 
young  wood.  Shoots  that  are  growing  in  a  horizon- 
tal direction  are  more  disposed  to  produce  lateral 
shoots  than  those  that  have  a  vertical  or  natural 
direction.  The  February  following,  tliese  vertical 
shoots  and  the  horizontal  ones  are  cut  back  in  pro- 
portion to  their  vigor,  say  within  four  to  six  eyes  of 
the  old  wood.  Each  will  produce  a  number  of  fruit 
shoots,  and  two  more  vertical  shoot-s  may  be  raised 
to  the  trellis  from  the  horizontal  ones,  by  the  same 
process  as  the  first  year.  Care  inust  be  taken  to 
carry  the  leading  shoots,  for  the  extension  of  tlie  vine, 
upward  and  outward,  by  the  same  system,  luitil  the 
trellis  is  covered.  The  vine  must  not  be  overtasked 
with  the  production  of  either  too  much  wood  or  too 
much  fruit.  The  success  of  the  training  depends 
upon  keeping  up  a  vigorous  and  tmiform  vegetation 
in  all  its  parts.  This  is  done  by  following  the  sug- 
gestions in  the  first  part  of  these  remarks. 

To  continue  farther  the  treatment  of  the  vine  in  its 
annual  course,  would  be  merely  repeating  what  we 
have  already  said.  Some  people  may  think  that 
there  is  too  much  system  about  this,  and  too  much 
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labor  involved  for  them  to  adopt  it.  To  such  we 
would  say,  that  system  in  this,  as  in  all  things,  is 
necessary.  To  train  a  vine  over  an  arbor  or  trellis 
properly,  nothing  short  of  labor  will  do  ;  and  we 
know  of  no  system  requiring  less  labor  than  that  we 
haie  in  part  described. 

Those  who  wish  their  vines  to  grow 
.  0  without  training,  should  plant  them  near 
^'J''%4  'he  ''ool  o'  some  old  tree  or  in  the  corner 
'^-Iw^  of  a  rail  fence  —  they  liave  no  business 
S  with  walls  or  trelli»cs.  A  modification  of 
this  method  may  be  adopted  ;  but  in  any 
'jij  C!!se  it  must  be  remembc'red  that  leading 
[  ||j[  shoots  must  be  trained  at  proper  distances 
for  the  frame-work,  and  these  must  be  fur- 
nished with  the  material  for  bearing  ;  and 
the  training  at  random  is  neither  satisfac- 
tory or  safe. 

In  pruning  the  vine,  and  indeed  all  trees, 
the  knife  should  be  as  sharp  as  a  razor,  to 
make  a  clean  cut  without  the  application 
1  f  a  great  dragging  force,  and  owing  to  the 
softness  of  its  wood  and  large  pith,  nearly 
hair  au  inch  should  be  left  between  the  cut 
i-nd  the  bud  cutto,  (see  figure  4  ;)  and  in 
'■"  '  he  case  of  horizontal  shoots,  the  cut 
should  s  ope  downwards.  These  precautions  are 
necessary  to  guard  the  bud  from  injury. 

NOP.rH     .'MBRIOAN     P/.OLOGICAL     CONVENTION. 

Thf.  proceedings  of  this  Convention,  held  at  Syracuse 
September  14,  1849,  have  been  published  in  a  neat 
pamphlet  of  some  sixty  pages,  containing  the  dis- 
cussions on  fruits,  with  reports  from  J.  A.  Khnni- 
COT  of  Illinois;  Dr.  Herman  Wendell  of  Albany; 
J.  W.  Knkvbls,  Esq.,  ■>{  Fishkill,  M.  Y.;  Jno.  W. 
Bailey,  Esq.,  of  Platlsburg,  N.  Y.:  \V.  R.  Coppock, 
E^-q.,  of  Buffalo  :  F.  R.  Elliott,  Esq.,  of  Cleveland  ; 
F.  K.  PiiiENix,  Esq.,  of  Wisconsin  ;  J.  C.  Holmes, 
Esq.,  of  Detroit ;  and  C.  H.  Goodrich,  Esq.,  of 
Vermont. 

Dr.  Kennicot's  report  occupies  about  one-fourth 
of  the  pamphlet,  and  contains  a  great  amount  of 
local  information  regarding  soil,  climate,  nurseries, 
orchards,  Jic.  This,  and  the  very  agreeable  style  of 
the  Doctor,  makes  it  not  only  the  most  valuable,  but 
the  most  readable  paper  of  the  whole.  Some  of  his 
statistics  of  nurseries  in  Illinois  are  certainly  surpri- 
sing, and,  as  he  says,  afford  the  best  evidence  of  what 
the  people  of  this  region  are  doing  in  the  way  of 
planting  orchards.  On  this  point  the  following 
extracts  will  be  interesting.  He  says  that  "within 
a  space  of  from  fifty  to  sixty  miles  north,  west,  and 
south  of  The  Grove,  (his  residence,)  there  are  not 
less  than  50  nursery  establishments,  twelve  of  which 
are  in  this  county  an  I  most  of  the  others  within 
twenty-five  miles  of  me."  *  *  "In  Kane  Co.,  six 
nurseries  are  already  established,  setting  annually 
10l),C0O  grafts  or  more."  Mr.  Harkness  of  Peoria, 
writes  him  — "Wo  have  started  31,000  grafts,  80,- 
000  seedlings  for  budding,  40,000  stocks  for  grafting, 
200,000  Virginia  thorn  plants,  350,000  wild  orange 
plants,  &.C."  A  Mr.  Slater  of  St.  Albans,  propa 
gates  all  his  fruit  trees,  except  peaches  and  nectar- 
ines, by  lai/ering.  and  sells  at  6^  cents  a  piece  "  all 
round."     To  these  statistics  the  Doctor  adds  — 

'*  It  strikes  me  thai  we  are,  at  lenat  about  here,  as  they 
say  soiitli,  ''running  the  thing  into  the  ground  ;'  and  yet. 
this  one  fact  speaks  volumes  for  tlie  good  taste  and  inteUi- 


gence  of  our  inhnhitiints,  and  the  adaptation  of  our  soil  and 
ehmate  to  the  cultivation  of  fruits.  Nurserymen  are,  I 
behove,  always  intelligent  men,  and  should  be  ahruwd 
observers,  though  I  fear  we  are  not  alt  good  '  business  men.' 
Our  ■  bunip.s'  of  benevolence  grow  with  our  trees,  and  «o 
are  very  apt  to  lliink  thai  we  are  bencJiling  ourselves  when 
we  are  doing  good  to  others .  Our  '  hope  is  large  ;'  our  frui- 
tinn  small.  We  create  the  plant ;  others  eat  the  fruit,  or 
enjoy  the  proliis.  But  the  practice  of  our  benificent  profes- 
sion humanizes  us,  and  simplilies  and  refines  our  tastes,  and 
makes  us  better  and  happier,  if  not  riiher  and  wiser  men. 
Why  tiien  sliould  we  not  be  satisfied  with  our  share  of  the 
good  \\e  create  V 

There  are  many  points  in  this  report  to  which  we 
may  refer  hereafter,  when  treating  of  the  subjects  to 
which  they  relate. 

NEW     FRUITS. 

Kirlland  Pear. — We  find  a.  colored  drawing  and 
description  of  this  new  pear,  by  Prof.  J.  P.  Kirt- 
LAND  of  Cleveland.  It  was  raised  from  seed  of  the 
Seckel,  and  i'^  stated  to  be  of  medium  size,  color 
varying  from  a  dull  green  to  a  rich  crimson  russet. 
"  111  point  of  hardiness  and  productiveness  it  far 
excels  the  Seckel,  and  in  flavor  is  esteeined  by  many 
as  superior."  This  is  a  high  character,  and  Prof, 
KiRTLAND  is  good  authority. 

Kingsley  Jipple.  —  Dr.  Wendell,  in  his  report, 
gives  an  account  of  a  seedling  apple  originated  near 
Pittsford,  in  this  county^  and  brought  to  notice  by 
Dr.  MosKS  Long  of  this  city.  It  is  called  "Kings- 
ley,"  having  originated  on  the  farm  of  a  gentleman 
by  that  name.  The  tree  is  stated  to  be  hardy  and  a 
profuse  bearer.  In  1848,  the  original  tree,  growing 
in  a  pasture  lot,  produced  thirty  bushels  of  fruit. 
The  spcciiuens  from  which  his  report  was  made 
"  were  eaten  oti  the  10th  of  June,  and  were  as  fresh 
and  free  from  defect  as  when  taken  from  the  tree." 

Sliiianon  Ckerri). — Mr.  Elliot  gives  a  description 
of  a  valuable  Morello  cherry  originated  with  Prof. 
KiKTLAND  twenty  years  since,  but  never  before 
described.  It  is  described  as  larger  than  the  May 
Duke,  of  a  dark  purplish  red  color,  ripening  12th  to 
15th  of  July.  We  have  several  excellent  cherries 
of  the  Morello  class,  ripening  long  after  this. 

DECAY   OF   FRUIT   AT   THE  TIME   OF    MATURITY. 

Mr.  Elliott,  after  speaking  of  several  causes,  says 
that  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  is  induced  by  the 
same  causes  that  produce  leaf-blight  in  tho  pear  and 
plum,  viz  :  "  a  want  of  some  material  in  the  soil." 
Mr.  Elliott  is  so  taken  with  "special  manures,"  that 
his  imagination  begins  to  run  wild  on  the  subject. 
It  is  very  far  from  being  a  "fixed  fact"  that  the  leaf 
blight  is  owing  to  defects  of  the  soil.  We  find  it  a 
wide  spread  malady,  appearing  in  various  soils,  and 
it  is  said,  in  some  parts  of  Europe  as  well  as  in  this 
country.  We  know  of  no  experiments  that  have 
established  anything  of  the  sort.  It  is  a  matter  that 
yet  requires  careful  investigation.  But  if  it  were 
established,  how  can  we  suppose  that  tho  same  cause 
could  affect  the  ripening  fruit  of  the  cherry.  A  pear 
tree  leaf  and  a  ripe  cherry  are  of  very  different 
materials. 

A  great  deal  of  successful  culture  depends  on 
giving  to  particular  species  of  trees  their  appropriate 
soil  and  manure  as  far  as  sound  experience  teaches 
us  ;  but  cultivators  must  guard  against  falling  into 
the  same  error  on  the  "special"  manure  subject  that 
a  large  portion  of  the  community  have  suffered  them- 
selves to  be  led  into,  by  "special"  or  patent  medicine 
compounders  and  venders. 
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THE    MAGNOLIAS. 

P.  Bakry,  Esq.  :  —  D.'ar  Sir  —  I  am  liiglily  pleased  with  the 
article  on  Miignolias,  m  the  January  number  of  your  paper. 
1  had  for  some  time  irilendod  to  «rite  to  you  for  iiiforma- 
tiun  rospocling  the  propagation  :m  I  culture  of  that  interest- 
ing family  of  tress.  The  Magnoha  acuminata  is  indigenous 
in  ihi.s  town,  and  wlien  growing  in  open  ground  it  forms  a 
beautiful  tree,  not  surpa.ssed  by  any  of  our  native  forest  trees. 
I  have  frequently  transplanted  them  from  tlie  woods,  but 
have  never  suoceedemn  making  one  live.  They  appeared 
to  lloiirinh  fur  a  time,  but  eventually,  in  spite  of  all  the  care 
bestowed  upon  them,  they  invariably  dwindled  and  died, 
and  wiihijut  my  being  able  to  discover  the  reason  why.  Mr. 
DavHi  Thomas  of  Aurora,  stated  in  the  Genesee  Farmer 
several  years  ago,  that  he  had  been  unsuccessful  in  cultiva- 
ting the  (ilanca  and  Tripetela,  and  that  the  plants  when 
young  required  protection  in  this  latitude  ;  and  at  a  still  later 
period  he  has  said,  that  on  a  bed  of  sand  brought  more  than 
twenty  miles,  he  had  Magnolia  Glanca  growing  in  great 
luxuriance  ;  all  attempts  to  cultivate  them  in  common  garden 
soil  had  lulled.  Now  1  wish  to  be  informed  through  the 
columns  of  your  paper,  how  to  succeed  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  Magnolia.-j.  What  soil  and  situation  do  they  require  ? 
Where  ciin  seeds  of  the  difl'erent  kinds  be  obtained  that  can 
he  depeiuled  upon  ?  Anil  how  must  I  manage  with  tlie  seed 
to  insure  success  ?  I  want  all  the  information  in  full,  neces- 
sary to  succeed  with  tlieae  invaluable  trees  for  ornamental 
purposes. 

1  would  like  to  know  if  your  Taxodium  Sempervireus  is 
the  same  kind  with  that  mentiimed  by  De  Candalle  as 
growing  near  Chapultepec  in  Mexico,  (Cypresus  disticha, 
Liriu..)  one  hundred  and  seventeen  feet  in  circumference, 
and  supposed  to  be  several  thousand  years  of  age.  (See 
Sears'  Wonders  of  the  World,  page  324,  Art.  Chestnut  Tree 
of  Mount. -Etna.) 

Please  answer  in  the  March  number  of  your  paper.  I 
would  like  to  know  as  early  in  the  season  as  a  correct  judg- 
ment can  be  formed  how  the  new  evergreens  stand  the 
winter.  Vonrs.  &c.,  J.  Elungwood.  —  GaiuesviUe,  Wyn. 
Cv.,  N.   v.,  Feb'y,  IS.M. 

The  transplantation  of  the  Magnolias  from  their 
native  situations  in  the  woods,  is  exceedingly  difficult 
and  very  seldom  attended  with  success  ;  and  even 
from  nurseries  they  are  more  uncertain  than  most 
other  trees.  The  cliief  reason  is,  that  new  roots  are 
emitted  very  slowly,  and  only  when  the  trees  have 
not  suflered  exposure  and  are  planted  in  a  favorahle 
situation.  Trees  taken  from  the  woods  have  usually 
tap  roots  only,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  induce 
in  them  the  emission  of  fibres.  It  is  the  same,  as 
you  are  no  doubt  aware,  with  the  Tulip  tree,  which 
is  closely  allied  to  the  Magnolia. 

The  usual  method  employed  by  nurserymen  to 
raise  seedling  Magnolias,  is  to  plant  the  seeds  as 
soon  as  ripe,  in  shallow  boxes,  say  six  to  eight  inches 
deep,  filled  with  about  equal  parts  of  sandy  loam  and 
leal-mold.  The  seeds  may  be  covered  about  one 
inch  deep.  The  bo.ves  can  be  wintered  in  a  cellar 
free  from  vermin.  Another  way  is,  to  put  the  seed 
away  as  soon  as  gathered,  in  boxes  of  sand,  and  let 
it  remain  there  till  spring,  (in  a  cellar.)  Then  pre- 
pare a  spot  of  ground  with  compost  such  as  we  have 
mentioned,  and  sow  the  seeds  and  cover  with  a  com- 
mon hot-bed  frame.  This  affords  means  of  protect- 
ing the  seedlings  from  the  sun  and  wind,  which  often 
kill  them  in  the  open  ground  just  when  vegetating. 
Water  can  also  be  given,  when  necessary,  in  this 
way.  The  fierce  mid-day  sun  should  not  be  permit- 
ted to  fall  upon  them.  The  first  winter  the  young 
jdants  may  bo  protected  with  leaves,  and  in  the  spring 
following  transplanted  into  nursery  rows.  They 
should  have  a  deep,  rich,  sandy  soil.  We  find  no 
difficulty  in  growing  all  the  Magnolias  here  in  com- 
mon garden  soil,  when  the  plants  are  raised  in  this 
way  from  seed. 

The  Taxodium  distichum,  or  Cypressus  of  Linn., 


alluded  to,  is  a  deciduous  tree.  The  Taxodium 
sempervireus  is  evergreen,  as  its  specific  name  indi- 
cates,—  quite  recently  found  in  California  —  there 
called  "Red  Wood."  It  attains  an  immense  size. 
We  will  report  on  the  new  evergreens  at  the 
proper  time. 

TREATMENT    OF   PEAR    SEEDLINGS. 

Mr.  Barry  :  —  Having  some  pear  seedlings  of  one  year's 
growth,  with  tap-roots  from  9  to  18  inches  in  length,  to 
transplant  next  spring,  I  thought  I  would  nsk  thy  advice 
how  best  to  do  do  it.  Would  thou  recommend  cutting  olT 
the  tap-roots  7  (and  if  so,  to  what  length  ?)  or  would  thou 
prefer  the  method  recommended  in  "Cole's  American  Frnit 
Book,"  of  turning  these  roots  to  one  side  in  the  manner  of 
planting  a  grape  cutting  1  and  in  either  or  both  cases,  would 
thou  head  back  the  tops?  and  if  so,  how  much?  (a) 

I  would  also  ask  how  best  to  make  and  manage  a  hot- 
bed for  propagating  sweet  potato  plants,  and  a  garden-frame 
for  starting  gooseberry,  grape,  and  other  cuttings,  in  the 
spring  ?  (6) 

If  thou  wilt  answer  these  inquiries  through  the  nicdium 
of  the  Genesee  Farmer,  thou  wilt  much  oblige  thy  friend, 
B.  W.  Steer. — Ra/sm.  Mich.,  1st  mo.,  1850. 

P.  S.  I  cannot  close  this  without  alluding  to  the  great 
interest  that  is  taken  in  horticulture  in  this  section  of  the 
country.  I  believe  that  Michigan  is  yet  destined  to  equal, 
if  not  surpass.  Western  New  ^"ork  in  the  production  of  tine 
fruit.  The  variety,  beauty,  and  excellence  of  the  specimens 
of  apples,  quinces,  grapes,  &:c.,  iScc,  exhibited  at  Adrian 
during  the  annual  fair  of  the  Lenawee  County  .-Vgricultural 
and  iTorticultural  Society,  would  do  honor  to  anv  State  in 
the  Union.      B.  W.  S. 

(a)  Our  practice  is  to  cut  off  the  tap-roots  at  a 
point  where  the  size  becomes  very  sensibly  dimin- 
ished, as  in  the  cut.  The  stocks 
are  not  only  planted  with  greater 
facility,  but  the  omission  of  lat- 
eral roots  is  favored.  In  the  case 
of  seedling  pears,  the  roots  are 
so  large  in  proportion  to  the  stem 
that  very  sliglit  amputations  are 
necessary  to  reduce  them  to  a 
balance  with  the  roots.  We  can 
give  no  precise  rule,  as  it  depends 
entirely  on  the  character  and  size 
of  the  plant.  Tall,  slender  plants 
require  more  cutting  back  than 
stout  ones.  Wo  are  not  very 
particular  in  the  matter.  Our 
workmen  usually  take  them  up 
in  handfuls,  and  with  two  cuts 
dress  the  roots  and  tops  of  a 
dozen  to  twenty  plants,  or  more. 
as  the  size  may  permit. 

(6)  A  hot-bed  frame  is  simply 
a  rectangular  bo.v,  of  any  sizR 
you  choose  to  make  it.  Inch 
and  a  half  or  two  inch  board  may 
be  employed  in  its  construction.  Pt,tr  seetlling  pruned 
The  back  part  should  be  about  rfmlt/  for  pinntmg. 
double  the  height  of  the  front.  (See  cut.)  The 
sashes  are  usually  about  three  feet  wide.  The  more 
common  size  for  a  hot-bed  is  nine  or  ten  feet  long 
and  five  wide,  .'so  that  three  sashes  of  three  feet  wide 
and  five  feet  long  will  cover  it.  But  you  will  of 
course  adapt  the  size  to  your  purpose.  Light  rafters 
are  placed  across  from  back  to  front  for  the  sashes  to 
rest  on.  For  propacating  sweet  potatoe.-,  or  anything 
else  that  needs  artificial  heat,  a  bed  of  niamire  three 
feet  or  so  in  depth  is  prepared,  and  lliis  frame  placed 
upon  it.  Fresh  stable  manure  that  has  been  repeat- 
edly turned  over,  is  the  best  material.     Dry  leaves 
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may  be  advantageously  mixed,  as  they  modify  as  well 
as  relaiii  llie  heat  of  the  niiiiiure.  For  seeds  and 
potato  sets,  SiC,  three  to  six  inches  of  good  tine  earth 
is  placed  over  the  manure,  and  when  the  violent  heat 
has  been  allowed  to  pass  otl'  for  a  day  or  two,  the 
eeeds,  fcc,  may  be  planted.  Hot-beds  require  to  be 
carefully  protected  from  the  cold  by  matts,  &c.,  and 
the  |)lants  require  regular  and  careful  watering, 
shading  perhaps,  from  a  very  hot  sun,  and  airing  in 
mild  days  ;  but  in  doing  this,  be  cautious. 


HOT-BFU    FRAME. 

A  frame  for  your  cuttings  is  but  the  hot-bed  frame 
we  have  described  :  but  for  such  as  gooseberries, 
grapes,  fcc,  you  need  no  bottom  heat.  Prepare  a 
bid  to  set  the  frame  on,  of  light,  friable,  sandy  soil, 
and  in  this  put  your  cuttings.  In  this  frame  you 
can  iilant  earlier  than  in  the  open  ground,  and  protect 
them  against  sudden  and  injurious  changes  of  the 
weather.  Hot-beds  and  frames  should  face  the  south 
or  southeast. 

SELECTION  OF  STOCKS  TOR  GRAFTING. 

\Vk  have  a  communication  from  Jas.  H.  Watts, 
Esq.,  on  this  subject,  the  substance  of  which  is, 
"that  scions  of  good  sorts  should  be  grafted  into 
trees  that  assimilate  somewhat  with  the  scions  in 
quality,  fiavor,  and  growth" 

This  is,  in  our  opinion,  quite  unnecessary,  and 
would  be  at  the  same  tinie  quite  impracticable  to  any 
considerable  extent.  We  understand  Mr.  Watts  to 
have  reference  only  to  the  re-gralting  of  large  trees. 

We  do  not  dispute  but  that  the  stock  does  exercise 
an  influence  on  the  fruit ;  but  the  instances  when 
such  an  influence  is  observable  are  very  few,  and 
in  the  few  that  are  occasionally  observed  the  cause 
may  be  found  somewhere  else  than  in  the  stock.  It 
would  be  wrong  to  graft  only  on  stocks  that  assimi- 
late in  growth  to  the  scion.  A  proceeding  quite 
opposite  is  in  general  practice,  and  is  highly  advan- 
tageous, viz  :  that  of  grafting  loeiik  and  slender  grow- 
ing sorts  on  vigorous  stocks.  And  stocks  the  most 
opposite  in  more!  characters  than  one  are  frequently 
resorted  to  with  advantage,  for  ameliorating  or  mod- 
ifying some  particular  character  of  the  fruit,  or  pecu- 
liarity of  the  tree  in  its  growth  or  bearing.  What 
we  woiild  counsel,  in  all  cases,  would  be  to  select 
and  graft  only  upon  sound,  healthy,  and  vigorous 
stocks,  whether  large  trees  or  small  ;  and  that  scions, 
too,  be  chosen  from  equally  sound  and  healthy  trees. 
Feeble  growth,  disease,  unproductiveness  and  death 
may  be  expected  from  grafting  enfeebled  stocks,  old 
or  yoimg.  Whether  the  stocks  produce  sweet  or 
sour  fruit,  is  a  mattci  of  little  consequence  in  gen- 
eral ;  for  the  country  is  full  of  trees  producing  the 
most  luscious  fruit,  on  stocks  the  fruit  of  which  in 
acidity  would,  to  use  Mr.  Watts'  expression,  "put 
vinegar  to  the  blush." 


LIGHT  IN  THE    EAST. 

lis  the  address  of  Asa  T.  Newiiall,  before  the  Essex 
(Mass.)  Agricultural  Society,  we  find  the  following  : 

"  We  cannui  pri)long  Ihe  exislence  of  any  purticul:ir  kiiul 
of  fruit,  by  engrafting  from  old  into  young  trees,  beyond 
the  natural  lifo  of  the  original  tree,  or  llie  time  it  would  cease 
to  bear  by  old  nge,  it  living."  «  »  "  VVe  miglit  as  well 
undertake  lo  renew  the  age  of  an  old  cow  by  lurning  lu-r 
into  a  new  pasture,  as  the  age  of  any  species  of  fruit  by 
grafting  into  you?ig  trees." 

It  is  certainly  surprising  to  find,  at  this  day,  sucli 
doctrines  inculcated  in  an  Agricultural  address,  within 
speaking  distance  of  Boston.  We  apprehend  that 
even  in  Massachusetts  there  is  a  great  deal  of  the 
philosophy  of  culture  to  be  learned.  There  can  not 
be  a  more  absurd  notion  entertained  than  that  in  the 
above  extract.  Every  man  who  is  at  all  familiar  with 
the  history  of  our  cultivated  fruits,  knows  that  many 
varieties  that  are  now,  to  all  appearances,  in  the  full 
vigor  of  youth,  originated  many  generations  ago. 
A  peach  tree  will  not,  under  the  most  favorable 
circum.stances,  live  and  bear  over  forty  or  fifty  years, 
and  few  attain  that ;  and  yet  we  have  varieties  much 
older  than  that  as  healthy  and  vigorous  as  ever.  The 
parent  trees  of  many  of  our  best  apples  and  pears  are 
long  si  nee  dead  of  age,  but  the  young  trees  propagated 
from  them  are  at  this  moment  in  youth  and  vigor. 
See  even  in  the  case  of  annual  plants  —  the  petunia 
is  a  familiar  instance  —  we  sow  the  seeds  in  the 
spring,  the  plant  grows,  blossoms,  pioduces  seed,  and 
dies  the  same  season  ;  but  if  we  take  cuttings  of  this 
plant  while  growing,  keep  them  in  a  hou.se  over 
winter,  and  put  tliem  out  again  in  the  spring,  they 
will  blossom  as  freely  and  profusely  as  the  parent ; 
and  we  may  in  this  way  perpetuate  that  plant  for  any 
length  of  time.  So  in  case  of  all  fruit  and  orna- 
mental trees,  shrubs  and  plants  cultivated  by  budding, 
grafting,  layering,  and  other  means  of  propagation, 
properly  performed,  we  can  perpetuate  them  to  an 
indefinite  period.  It  is  unskillful  and  careless  culture, 
and  vicious  systems  of  propagation,  that  produce 
deterioration,  attributed  erroneously  to  old  age. 

Pruning  the  Peach. — Those  who  intend  to  pur- 
sue the  system  of  pruning  the  peach  recommended 
in  our  February  number,  and  who  have  not  done  so 
already,  must  remember  that  there  is  no  time  to  bo 
lost.  It  should  be  done  at  once.  We  are  happy  to 
learn  from  our  correspondents,  that  the  subject  is 
attracting  particular  attention  at  this  time. 

ANSWERS    TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

A.  \V..  Mnrcellns. — You  are  in  error,  reg.irding  the  prodne- 
tiou  of  ditTerent  sorts  of  fruit  on  the  same  graft  in  eonseqnence 
of  the  fl<»vvers  having  been  fertilized  by  another  variety. 
Tlie  efteots  ofthe  fertilization,  or  crossing,  would  be  devel- 
oped only  in  the  productions  of  the  seed.  The  russetynpple 
you  found  among  your  Greenings  was  nothing  but  a  Green- 
ing ;  the  russety  character  had  been  acquired  from  soiiio 
particular  cause  that  could  not  probahly  be  explained  ;  such 
instances  occur  frequently.  So  with  all  fruits.  You  will 
therefore  excuse  us  from  publishing  your  communication. 

In  regard  to  the  blighted  pear  tree  referred  lo,  the  ftct  was 
no  doubt  as  you  state  ;  for  if  the  whole  hark  bad  been  dpail, 
the  tree  could  not  have  been  saved.  The  reason  is  so  obvious 
as  to  reouire  no  comment. 

[O^*  Wo  wish  our  friends  and  correspondents  to  bear  in 
mind  that  we  cannot  appropriate  our  limited  space  to  tho 
discussion  of  wil<i  theories.  We  would  be  pleased,  now  and 
again,  to  take  them  up,  but  we  must  deny  ourselves  tho 
pleasure.  We  ttelieve  that  wo  shall  best  consult  the  wants 
and  wishes  of  those  who  read  this  paper,  by  devoting  our 
few  columns  to  the  plain  exposition  of  sound  practice. 
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A    GOSSIP    WITH    THE    LADIES. 

The  people  and  Legislature;  of  several  States  are 
talking  pretty  seriously  about  Agricultural  Schools 
and  Colleges.  Let  us  talk  a  little  on  a  subject  of 
equal  importance  —  the  education  of  the  fair  daugh- 
ters of  our  land  for  the  responsible  duties  of  life. 
It  may  be  said,  and  truly,  that  the  females  of  this 
land  are  better  educated  than  those  of  any  other  coun- 
try, and  that  the  studies  pursued  in  our  female  semi- 
naries are  of  a  more  solid  character  than  those  of 
similar  seminaries  in  Europe.  We  grant  all  this  ; 
and  still  we  say  that  the  system  of  female  education 
is  defective  —  more  than  this,  destructive  to  the  health 
and  consequent  happiness  of  thousands,  —  making 
the  "sweet  home"  a  home  of  anxiety,  disease  and 
wretchedness,  and  filling  many  an  untimely  grave. 
You  may  consider  this  rather  a  severe  and  random 
assertion  ;  but  it  is  too  strictly  and  too  fearfully  true. 

Travel  our  country  over.  Look  at  the  young 
mothers  of  our  land.  Are  they  pictures  of  health 
and  vigor,  or  of  infirmity  and  disease?  Does  the 
bloom  on  the  cheek  denote  that  the  blood  is  playing 
healthfully  through  the  veins,  or  does  the  sallow  com- 
plexion and  shrunken  features  show  that  the  purple 
tide  pursues  clovvly  and  unwillingly  its  sluggish 
course  ?  Does  the  sparkling  eye  exhibit  the  buoy- 
ancy of  the  feelings  —  is  the  joy  of  the  heart  shown 
through  these  windows  of  the  soul  ;  or  is  the  melan- 
choly, sunken  eye,  the  index  of  a  sad  heart  ?  Mr. 
CoLMAN,  in  his  European  tour,  was  surprised  at  the 
health  and  consequent  buoyancy  of  spirits  of  the 
English  women  —  the  mother  the  equal  of  the  daugh- 
ter in  health  and  vigor.  On  the  contrary,  the  wan 
and  faded  appearance  of  American  women  is  remarked 
by  all  travellers.  The  celebrated  Dp.  TocquEviLLE 
spipke  much  on  this  subject.  Miss  Beecher  says  — 
"  .\n  English  mother  at  thirty  or  thirty-five,  is  in  the 
full  bloom  of  perfect  womanhood  ;  as  fresh  and 
healthful  as  her  daughters.  But  where  are  the 
American  mothers  who  can  reach  this  period  unfaded 
and  unworn  Y' 

How  few  reach  this  period  of  age  without  suffer- 
ing from  head-ache,  tic  dolereaux,  diseases  of  the 
spine,  and  other  nervous  diseases  so  common  to  the 
women  of  this  country.  We  might  show  the  extent 
of  this  evil  more  fully  ;  but,  as  it  will  be  admitted, 
we  think,  that  the  health  and  beauty  of  American 
ladies  are  but  short  lived  —  that  they  are  peculiarly 
liable  to  nervous  disease.-,  destroying  their  own  ha])- 
piness  and  the  happiness  of  their  families,  —  and 
finally  life  itself —  it  will  be  more  profitable  that  we 
should  point  out  the  cause  and  the  remedy. 

The  cause  commences  in  the  cradle,  and  too  often 
ends  in  the  grave.  In  infancy,  the  mother  is  afraid 
to  have  a  little  of  heaven's  fresh  and  balmy  air  breathe 
upon  her  child.  Before  the  child  is  of  proper  age  it 
is  sent  to  school —  its  mental  faculties  taxed  to  their 
utmost  capacity,  and  but  little  time  or  opportunity 
given  for  the  development  of  the  powers  of  the  body 
by  air  and  exercise.  It  grows  up  like  a  house-plant 
that  has  been  deprived  of  light  and  air — weak  and 
puny.  The  seeds  of  future  suffering,  perhaps  early 
death,  planted  in  its  frame. 

The  child  is  become  a  young  woman  ;  and  never 
having  been  accustomed  to  out-door  exercise,  she 
has  no  relish  for  it, —  indeed,  custom  and  fashion  arc 
opposed  to  it.     A  romp  on  the  green  —  laboring  witli 


the  hoe  and  spade  among  the  weeds  and  flowers, 
would  be  decidedly  vulgar,  and  show  a  want  of  refine- 
ment. Walking  a  mile  or  two  every  day  would  be 
an  outrageous  imposition  —  father  or  brother  must 
"harness  up."  The  young  lady  must  sit  in  the 
rocking-chair  and  read  silly  novels,  exciting  lln^ 
imagination  at  the  expense  of  the  heart  and  health  — 
attend  halls,  and  "dance  all  nigljt"  for  exercise,  fecil 
on  pickles,  sweet  cake,  and  other  indigestible  trasli, 
when  tlie  stomach  should  be  at  rest,  and  the  v.liole 
body  enjoying  "nature's  sweet  restorer,  balmy  sl^cp." 
Young  women  thus  grow  up  with  inipaire.l  constitu- 
tions ;  and  when  active  life  with  its  cares  and  respon- 
sibilities comes  upon  them,  they  are  unequal  to  the 
task,  fall  victims  to  their  own  and  their  parent's  folly, 
and  either  drag  out  a  miserable  life,  or  fill  an  early 
grave.  "  The  delicate  and  feeble  appearance  of  many 
American  women,"  says  Miss  Beecher,  "is  chiefly 
owing  to  the  little  use  they  make  of  their  muscles. 
Many  a  pale,  puny,  shad-shaped  girl,  would  have 
become  a  plump,  rosy,  well-furmcd  person,  if  lialf  the 
exercise  afforded  to  her  brothers  in  the  open  air  had 
been  secured  to  her  during  childhood  and  youth." 

The  REMEDY,  then,  is  exercise,  and  exercise  out-of- 
doors.  The  health  of  children  must  not  be  sacrificed 
to  books.  No  over-anxiety  of  the  parent  must  he 
permitted  to  bring  on  these  very  evils  the  part  nt 
dreads.  Children  love  exercise  —  it  is  natural  for 
them,  and  necessary  to  the  development  of  their 
bodies  —  and  they  will  have  it,  if  not  prevented  fiy 
their  parents.  But  exercise  must  not  end  with  child- 
hood. Our  young  ladies  must  walk,  ride,  and  work 
in  the  open  air.  Never  mind  a  little  tanning  in  the 
sun  and  wind  —  health  and  comfort  are  cheaply  pur- 
chased even  at  the  expense  of  a  fair  complexion.  By 
riding,  we  don't  mean  riding  in  a  spring  buggy  with 
a  cushioned  seat  —  but  horse-back..  Saddle  the  horse 
yourself,  young  woman,  and  ride  three  or  four  miles 
every  day.  Or  you  can  ramble  through  the  woods 
and  over  the  farm  and  fences.  And  have  a  garden 
—  cultivate  roses  and  carnations,  and  phloxes,  and 
shrubs  —  and  take  good  care  of  them.  It  will  aftord 
you  exercise  and  pleasure  ;  it  will  teach  you  more 
of  nature  than  a  thousand  novels. 

We  had  got  thus  far,  and  was  about  bringing  our 
gossip  to  an  end,  when  we  were  presented  by  Messrs. 
Rapalje  &  Briggs,  of  the  Genesee  Agricultural 
Warehouse,  with  a  Ladie's  Floral  Rake,  a  cut  of 
which  we  give.  We  would  willingly  make  a  present 
of  it  to  any  of  our  fair  readers  who  would  make  a 
good  use  of  it. 


I'his  rake  is  a  useful  article  for  working  among 
flower  beds,  and  as  beautiful  as  it  is  useful,  with  a 
black  walnut  handle,  and  might  be  handled  by  a  lady 
without  mittens.  The  neat  and  tasty  manner  in 
which  Garden  Implements  for  ladies  arc  got  up  at 
the  present  day,  is  enough  to  tempt  any  lady  to  try 
her  hand  at  gardening. 

Mothers,  learn  your  children  to  love  gardening  — 
allot  them  a  patch  of  ground  for  their  own  garden 
—  get  them  such  little  implements  as  will  entice 
them  to  work.  It  will  do  more  to  save  them  from 
years  of  suffering  than  all  the  drugs  and  sugar-pills 
in  the  universe. 


i3outl)s'   Hfpartnunt. 


AGKICDLTCTRE.  -  No.  2. 

I.N  our  last  imniber  we  endeavored  to  give  some 
iiiiL'rniation  to  the  youth,  on  the  nature  of  crops. 
We  Mattd  that  all  vegetable  substance.s  consisted  of 
Iwo  parlf,  one  callc.l  the  org.inic  and  the  other  the 
iNOBG.^N'ic  —  the  orgnnic  part  being  that  which  is 
huinc'l  uuay  when  any  vegetable  substance,  .such  as 
VkuoA  or  straw,  is  set  on  fire  ;  the  inorganic  part  being 
tliat  which  reiniiins  (the  ash)  after  the  wood  or  .=traw 
is  burned.  The  oiiGANic  part,  (or  that  part  which 
is  burned  away,)  we  also  told  you  was  coni posed  of 
carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen  ;  and  we 
hhall  now  try  to  give  you  some  idea  of  the  inorganic. 
But  you  must  not  think,  because  we  spoke  of  the 
organic  part  as  being  bvrned  away,  that  it  is 
de.slroyed.  We  can  destroy  nothing.  We  cannot 
destroy  a  stick  of  wood  or  a  corn  stalk.  We  may 
change  its  form —  we  may,  indeed,  cause  the  greater 
part  to  vanish  out  of  our  sight ;  but  it  is  not  lost,  and 
is  restored  again  to  the  earth.  That  omnipotent 
power  that  formed  the  first  blade  of  grass,  is  alone 
able  to  destroy  it. 

The  inorganic  part  of  plants  consists  of  potash, 
lime,  lungncsia,  soda,  oxide  of  iron,  oxide  of  man- 
ganese, sulphuric  acid,  or  oil  of  vitriol,  phosphoric 
arid,  silica,  and  chlorine. 

I'oiask  is  a  v.hite  powder,  and  is  obtained  by  wash- 
iny  wood  ashes  and  afterwards  boiling  the  liquid  to 
dryness.  It  is  an  alkali,  with  a  hot,  acrid  taste, 
having  the  power  of  neutralizing,  or  destroying  acids. 
Those  boys  who  have  eaten  hot  biscuits  and  hap- 
peT;ed  to  get  a  lump  of  saleratus  in  their  mouths, 
know  something  of  the  taste  of  an  alkali.  When 
strong,  it  attacks  all  organic  matter,  dissolving  and 
disorganizing  them,  and  forms  a  compound  with  fat, 
called  soap.  It  is  to  procure  the  potash  that  the 
farmer's  wife  washes  or  leaches  ashes  to  make  soft- 
son  p. 

Lime,  the  appearance  of  which  all  are  acquainted 
with,  is  obtained  by  burning  common  lime-stone.  It 
has  a  strong  tendency  to  combine  with  water.  This 
you  can  see  by  pouring  water  upon  it,  which  it 
I  agerly  drinks  up  and  becomes  slaked. 

Magnesia  is  a  white  powder,  and  is  called  in  the 
drug-stores,  calcined  magnesia.  It  is  a  tasteless, 
earthy  matter,  and  is  found  in  some  parts  of  the  world 
forming  rocky  masses  and  veins.  It  is  obtained 
chieily  from  niagnesian  lime-stone  and  from  sea  water. 

Soda  is  manufactured  from  sea-salt.  It  is  a  chrys- 
talized  substance,  but  becomes  dry  and  powdery  on 
being  exposed  to  the  air. 

Oxide  of  Iron  is  iron-rust.  When  iron  is  exposed 
to  the  air,  it  becomes  covered  with  rust  This  is 
caused  by  the  iron  attracting  oxygen  gas  from  the 
atmosphere,  and  this  is  the  reason  it  is  called  oxide 
of  iron. 

Oxide  of  Manganese  has  the  appearance  of  iron- 
ru.st,  and  is  found  in  plants  only  in  small  quantities. 

Sulphuric  acid,  or  oil  of  vitriol,  is  a  very  sour, 
burning  liquid.  A  piece  of  .straw  put  into  it  will  be 
found  to  be  burned  black.  It  is  made  by  burning 
sulphur.  BoussiNGAULT  says  that  some  of  the 
streams  which  come  from  the  volcanic  regions  of  the 
Andes  are  rendered  sour  by  this  acid.  It  exists  in 
gypsum  and  alum. 

Phosphoric  acid,  like  oil  of  vitriol,  is  very  sour, 
and  will  corroda  and  destroy  vegtable  substances.     It 


is  formed  by  burning  phosphorus  in  the  air.  Phos- 
phorus is  the  substance  that  causes  the  common 
friction  matches  to  take  fire  so  readily.  If  you  rub 
a  friction  match  so  as  to  cause  it  to  take  fire,  you 
will  notice  that  it  burns  for  a  short  time  with  a  white 
flame,  and  a  white  smoke  arises.  This  white  flamo 
is  the  burning  of  the  phosphorus,  and  the  white 
smoke  is  phosphoric  acid. 

Silica  is  the  name  given  by  chemists,  to  flint,  rock- 
crystal,  and  sand-stone.  It  is  one  of  the  most  abund- 
ant substances  in  nature.  It  exists  abundantly  in 
almost  all  soils,  and  is  found  in  the  ashes  of  all  plants, 
without  exception.  Glass  is  made  of  silica  mixed 
with  potash,  soda,  or  lime,  and  heated  until  it  melts. 
Chlorine  is  a  kind  ot  air  of  a  greenish  yellow  color, 
_  and  a  strong,  suflbcating  smell.  It 
is  nearly  two  and  a  half  times  heav- 
ier than  common  air,  and  therefore 
may  be  readily  poured  from  one 
vessel  to  another,  (as  seen  in  figure 
3.)  It  exists  in  large  quantites  in 
common  salt.  If  you  take  a  little 
dry  chloride  of  lime  and  put  it  into 
a  tall  glass,  (figure  3,)  and  pour 
upon  it  strong  oil  of  vitriol,  chlorine 
gas  will  be  given  ofl^  and  fill  the 
lower  part  of  the  glass.  You  can 
then  see  its  properties,  and  pour  it 
'==-  from  one  glass  to  another. 
Fig.  .3.  These    substances  are  all  to  be 

found  in  the  ashes  of  our  usually  cultivated  plants. 
Some  plants  leave  more  ash  than  others,  and  these 
.substances  exist  in  diiTerent  proportions  in  plants. 
In  our  ne.xt  we  shall  speak  particularly  of  this  sub- 
ject. Having  now  given  the  elements  of  plants,  we 
are  prepared  to  apply  these  facts  ;  for  the  knowledge 
we  thus  gain  will  be  of  little  benefit,  unless  we  apply 
it  to  useful  purposes. 


BY    W.  C,  BRYANT. 

The  stormy  March  is  come  at  last, 

With  wind,  and  cloud,  and  changing  skies  ; 

1  hear  the  rushing  of  the  blast 
That  through  the  snowy  valley  flies. 

Ah  I  passing  few  are  they  who  speak, 
Wild,  stormy  month,  in  praise  of  thee  ; 

Yet,  though  thy  winds  are  loud  and  bleak, 
Thou  art  a  welcome  month  to  me.       . 

^For  thou  to  northern  lands  agoin. 

The  glad  and  glorious  sun  doth  bring, 
And  thou  hast  joined  the  gentle  train. 
And  wear'st  the  gentle  name  of  Spring. 

And  in  thy  reign  of  blast  and  storm, 
Smiles  many  a  long,  bright,  sunny  day. 

When  the  changed  winds  are  soft  and  warm, 
And  heaven  puts  on  the  blue  of  May. 

Then  sing  aloud  the  gushing  rills 

And  the  full  springs,  from  frost  set  free, 

That,  brightly  lenpiug  down  the  hills, 
Are  just  set  out  to  meet  the  sea. 

The  year's  dep.irting  beauty  hides 
Of  wintry  storms  the  sullen  threat  ; 

But  in  thy  sternest  frown  abides 
A  look  of  kindly  promise  yet. 

Thou  bring'  st  the  hope  of  those  calm  skies, 
And  that  soft  lime  o{  sunny  showers, 

When  the  wide  bloom  on  earth  that  lies, 
Seems  of  a  brighter  world  than  ours. 
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Correspondents  must  not  be  discouraged  because  their 
coniimmirations  nre  not  published  as  soon  as  received.  We 
have  quite  a  numl)er  reserved  lor  future  pubUcation.  Seve- 
ral answers  lo  Correspondents  are  also  deferred. 


Agriccltural  Books  for  School  Libraries. —  We 
ha\e  been  requested  to  call  the  attention  of  Trustees  to  the 
propriety  of  pnruhasing  Agricultural  Books  for  .School  Li- 
braries. Vve  think  the  bare  mention  of  the  matter  will  suf- 
fice. Wo  will  not  insult  the  intelligence  of  Trustees  who 
are  Farmers,  by  attempting  to  show  the  propriety  of  this 
course,  or  urge  upon  them  the  performance  of  this  duty. 
We  have  a  good  assortment  of  Agrirnltural  Books  for  sale 
at  our  office  —  the  best  works  published.  In  our  next  num- 
ber we  will  give  a  full  list,  with  prices. 


Mekino  Sheep.  —  We  had  the  pleasure  of  examining  a 
fine  lot  of  Merino  Sheep,  on  their  way  from  Vermont  to 
Chauliiuque  County,  in  this  State.  They  were  owned  by 
A.  S.  Patterson,  of  Terry  Center,  Wyoming  Co.,  and  J. 
D.  Patterson,  of  Westfield,  Cliaulauque  Co.  They  were 
selected  from  the  flocks  of  Edwin  and  William  Hammond. 
of  Middlebury,  and  Jesse  Hinds,  of  Brandon,  Vt. 


MoNKoE  County  Agricultural  Society.  —  A  meeting 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  this  Society  will  be  held  at 
the  Ofiice  of  the  Genesee  Farmer,  on  Wednesday,  the  L3th 
of  March,  at  11  o'clock  A.  M.  The  President  requests  us 
10  ask  a  general  attendance  of  the  Committee. 


Stockbriuge  Mechanical  and  Agricultural  Associa- 
tion.—  We  have  received  the  proceedings  of  a  meeting 
Jield  utStocUbridge,  Madison  co.,  N.  Y.,  for  the  formation  of 
en  Association  with  the  above  title,  with  the  Constitution, 
and  Officers  elected.  The  object  of  the  Association  is  "  the 
mutual  improvement  of  its  members  in  their  oeoupalions.'' 
John  PoTTEK,  Esq.,  is  the  President  of  the  Association, 
May  success  attend  so  worthy  an  enterprise. 


KoWLs. — Those  who  have  addressed  inquirif.s  to  us  on 
the  subject,  are  informed  that  we  have  taken  measures  to 
supply  all  who  wish,  with  the  improved  breeds  of  fowls. 


Horticultural  Society. — At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
llorticuUurcd  Society  of  the  Valley  of  the  Gmesee.  held  in 
the  city  of  Rochester,  Feb.  4,  1850,  the  following  gentlemen 
were  elected  officers  of  the  Society  for  tlio  ensuing  year  . 

Presidmt —  Levi  A.  Ward,  of  Rochester. 

Vice  Prests  —  l.  Samuel  Miller,  2.  Mathew  G.War- 
ner, of  Rochester;  3.  Henry  P.  Norton,  Rrockport ; 
4.  J.  J.  Thomas,  Macedon  ;  5.  Asa  Roue,  Sweden. 

Cnrrespoitding  Secretary — Dellon   M.  Devvey. 

Ri'cording  Secretary  —  Joseph  A.  Eastman. 

Tr^asurer  —  James  H.  Watts. 

Committees:  On  Fruits  —  Patrick  Barry,  Malhew  G. 
Warner.  J.^.  Bissell,  Samuel  Moulson,  Samuel  Miller, 
James  Buchan.  John  J.  Thomas,  James  C.  Campbell,  Flias 
Pond.  Isaac  Hills,  W.  R.  Smith,  and  Lyman  B.  Langworthy. 

On  Trees.  Shrubs  and  Flowers — Geo.  Ellwanger,  diaries 
J.  Ryan,  Francis  Brown,  jr.,  D.  W.  Powers,  William  King. 
and  Henry  Billings, 

On  Vegetables  —  James  P.  Fogg,  Jason  W.  Seward.  John 
Rapiilje.  James  Vick.  Jr.,  and  Samuel  B.  Dewey. 

On  Butany — Leander  Wctherell,  Chester  P.  Dewey, 
Geo.  H.  Sraitli,  J.  W.  Seward,  and  J.  M.  Whitney. 

Oh  Entonivlogy  —  Ctiester  Dewey. 

Executive  Covimittee  —  Levi  A.  Ward.  Samuel  Miller, 
Patrick  Barry,  Geo.  Ellwanger,  James  P.  Fogg.  L.  Wether- 
ell,  and  Chester  Dewey. 

We  are  happy  lo  be  able  to  add,  that  the  Soriety  is  in  a 
hopeful  situation,  and  that  mensurea  have  been  adopted  to 
extend  its  influence  artd  usefulness  during  the  ensuing  year. 

J.  W.  Seward,  Esq.,  on  active  member  and  supporter  of 
tlie  Society,  and  a  very  skillful  and  successful  nrnnlrnr 
Mnrliculluri.'*!.  has  been  appointed  a  commiitci-  to  polirit  a 
more  general  co-operation  of  our  citizens  \\'\\\\  the  Soriely, 
ii)  oriler  that  it  may  the  more  etfectunlly  carry  out  its  future 
plans  ot  Uhefuliu'ss.  It  is  contemplated  to  ha\c  weekly  or 
monlhly  exhibitions,  during  the  ensuing  season. 


DESTUUCTIOJi    OF    CANADA  THISTLES. 

\\*e  have  now  before  us  about  twenty  communications 
from  Farmers,  giving  their  experience  in  subduing  the  Can- 
ada TliisLle.  All  can  see  the  impossibility  of  publishing 
them  entire  in  our  limited  space  ;  and  also,  the  improprietv-^ 
of  doing  so,  even  if  we  had  room,  as  the  practice  of  many 
perfectly  agree  —  consequently  the  publication  of  these 
communicaiions  would  be  "  a  twice  told  tale.'* 

Charles  Hanforu,  of  Alabama,  N.  Y.,  has  cleared  his 
farm  of  lUO  acres  entirely  of  thistles.     He  gives  his  plan  : 

"  I  plowed  the  patches  of  thistles  in  July  one  week, 
dragged  the  ground  in  another  week,  plow-ed  it  ag-^-in.  end 
so  on,  three  times.  The  next  year,  made  a  summer-li.IIow 
and  plowed  through  those  patches,  and  after  sowin^^  the 
wheat  a  few  thistles  came  up.  I  had  a  chissel  with  a  han- 
dle two  feet  long,  and  dug  up  every  root  that  was  seen.  In 
the  spring,  the  wheat  Deing  five  or  six  inches  high,  chis.^eltd 
out  all  that  was  seen.  After  harvest,  I  also  chisveird  oni 
some  near  stumps  and  stones,  that  the  plow  missed  ;  and 
next  year  the  land  was  clover  pastured,  so  that  when  I 
salted  my  cows,  if  any  I  could  not  get  at  with  my  chi^sol, 
I  put  on  salt.  Next  year  1  drew  olV  the  stone,  dug  up  ihft 
slumps,  and  sowed  it  to  wheat.  A  very  few  thistles  I 
cliisseled  out,  and  for  seven  or  eight  years  have  nut  seen 
one  ;  and  have  done  so  with  every  field  on  my  farm.  1  am 
now  clear  of  all  bad  weeds.'' 
S.  H.  Swetland,  of  Clifton  Park,  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  V.  : 

'•  In  the  summer  of  1848.  I  summer-falTowed  one  half  of 
a  lot  that  had  become  badly  infested  with  this  troublesome 
and  obnoxious  weed.  The  other  half  of  the  lot  was  sown 
to  oats.  'J'he  summer-fallow  was  plowed  in  the  early  part 
of  June,  and  then  again  about  the  middle  of  July.  In  the 
fore  part  of  September  the  whole  lot  was  plowed  and  sown 
with  rye.  When  the  rye  was  harvested,  the  oat  prouuj 
was  unusually  full  of  thistles,  and  on  the  fallow  scarcely  a 
thistle  was  to  be  found.  The  ground  was  ordinarily  dry 
when  plowed,  and  the  thistles  of  a  rank  growth.  This 
may  operate  so  again  on  other  pieces,  and  it  may  not.  Sum- 
mer-fallowing is  the  only  way  of  success  from  plowing." 
Alvin  Wilcox,  of  West  Bloomfleld,  N.  Y.  : 

'*  My  first  eflbrt  was  with  a  good  sized  patch.  I  dug 
small  holes  where  every  spear  stood,  and  filled  them  wi;!i 
fish  brine.  The  next  spring  they  came  up  as  vigorously  v.'^ 
ever.  I  then  look  boards  and  spread  all  over  them,  anil 
battened  the  cracks  with  another  tier,  putting  on  stone  end 
rails  lo  keep  them  down.  The  thistles  kept  growing,  under 
the  boards,  and  working  through  every  crevice  they  could 
find  ;  but  I  kept  them  under.  In  July  ihey  all  tnrncil  black, 
and  there  has  been  no  Canada  thistle  there  since.  Havinij 
succeeded  with  them,  I  have  adopted  the  following  plan 
.'ince.  In  the  spring,  when  they  are  a  few  inches  higii,  I 
lakc^a  stone  and  pound  every  thistle  dov\n,  and  l:iy  n  stone 
on  it.  F.vcry  week  or  two,  I  examine  them  and  keep  every 
spear  covered  up.  If  the  work  is  done  thoroughly.  I  liavfl 
never  had  it  fail  to  destroy  them  by  the  middle  of  AtiL'ust.'' 
Moses  C.  Crapsey,  of  Lockport.  N.  Y.: 

**  The  way  lo  kill  Canada  thistles  is  by  plowing  and  dig- 
gmg.    There  ia  no  mistake  about  this.     I  have  tried  it  more 
than  once.     It  only  needs  to  be  well  done." 
M.  R,  Vincent,  Half  Moon,  Sarntoga  Co.,  N.  Y.: 

'•  Take  a  field  of  green.«ward,  full  of  Canada  thistles,  an;l 
plow  it  thoroughly  onee  a  month,  from  May  or  June  untd 
August,  choosing  the  wettest  lime  for  the  operation.  I 
have  tried  this  with  good  success,  and  my  neighbors  al^o. 
If  the  plowing  is  done  well  it  is  sure  death  to  every  one  of 
them." 
Wm.  Parsons,  Jr.,  Millville,  Orleans  co..  N.  Y.: 

"  I  had  nearly  an  acre  of  thistles,  which  had  been  spread- 
ing f(tr  a  number  of  years.  About  fiiur  years  ago  I  resolved 
lo  try  an  experiment,  to  pulnlue  them.  I  planted  the  field 
lo  corn.  When  the  corn  was  up  big  enough  to  hue.  the 
thistlrs  also  were  up  aa  high  as  the  corn.  I  hoed  them  well, 
and  from  that  time,  once  a  week,  went  through  them  vvith 
ihe  hoe,  taking  pains  lo  destroy  every  thistle  above  ground. 
When  the  corn  was  fit  to  <y.\\  up,  we  had  a  heavy  crop  of 
corn,  and  not  a  thistle  lo  be  seen.  I  have  since  tried  the 
anie  process,  with  equal  success." 

We  shnll  give  furth'f  extracts  from  letters  on  this  subject 
n  our  next. 


Improved  Stock.  —  A  communication  *ro 
of  New  York,  in  reply  to  S.  P.  Ch  vpman,  i 
next  month. 
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To  C'oMPKTiTDKi  FOR  OUR  PRtMiuMS.  —  The  competi- 
t'Ts  for  our  Premiums  stooil  ns  follows,  on  our  books,  on  ihe 
Joth  of  roliruiiry  —  arr;iiigcd  according  to  the  numbers  sent, 
coninipncing  withtlie  highest  : — 

Joseph  Wnlson,  Clyde,  N.  Y.;  E.  C.  Bliss,  Westfield,  N. 
V.  .1.  H.  Stanley,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y.;  E.  Howlnnd,  Meclmn- 
ic-iville,  N.  y.;  John  Davis,  CInrkston,  Mieli.;  Moses  Eanies, 
Rutland,  N.  Y.;  \Vm.  Knox,  Waterloo,  N.  Y.;  John  B.  Dol- 
sen.  Chnlham.  c:.  W.;  Orrin  Bishop,  Dundee,  N.  Y.:  Alien 
Hale.  !:ast  Pinithticld,  I'a.;  A.  Conkey,  Mt.  Jlorris,  N.  Y.; 
Sjhhy  &  Keeler,  Seneca  Falls;  R.  A.  Woodcock,  Oxford, 
(-'.  W.:  A.  Erankliii,  Honcoye.  iN.  Y.;  James  Eraser,  York, 
N.  Y.:  B.  Coddington,  Jr.,  Benton,  N.  Y.;  Dr.  Dow,  Marion, 
iN.  Y.;  O.  C.  Comslock,  Marshall,  Mich.;  J.  Wykoff,  Kom- 
Til.M,  K.  Y.;  Apollos  Kent,  Amboy,  Ohio;  Lyman  Stro- 
l-ri.!);e,  Triinmnsburgh,  i\.  Y.,  L.  L.  Pratt,  Fredonia,  N.  Y., 
('.  llubhard,  Adams  Center,  N.  Y.;  Isaac  Minard,  Hume, 
^'.  Y.  .John  G.  True,  Castile,  N.  Y.;  Jas.  C.  Robinson, 
Penn  Yan.  iV.  Y. ;  Jas.  Macomber,  Farmington,  N.  Y.;  J. 
H.  Bniley.  Perry,  N.  Y.,  T.  S.  Cowles,  Springfield  X  Roads, 
Pa.;  Peter  Himrod,  Eodi,  N.  Y.;  R.  Craif  Portersville,  Pa.; 
W.  H.  Pattison,  Saline,  Mich. 


w 


Rare    Evergreei 

I  hand  a  fine  stock  of 
I,  or  Indian  C''daT; 


Trees. 


r  Himalayan  Spi'uee; 

•  Lofty  Pine; 

•  Cembjan  Pme; 


an  J  many  other  species  all  in  pots,  imported  last  season,  and 
cstaUUhr:d.     Triced  lists  furnished  nn  opplication. 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY, 
Mount  Hope  Garden  &  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N. 
March.  13.50. 


The  American  Fowl  Breeder. 

AXKW  AND  VALUABLE  BOOK  ;  Coutctining  full  informa- 
tion on  ISri'eding,  Roaiing.  Diaeaees.  and  Management  of 
DOMESTIC  POULTRY; 
By  an  .Qxsociation  of  Practical  Breeders. 
Tbn  above  valuable  book  isjustpublibhed  by  JOHN  F.  JEWETT 
fie  CO..  ("omhili,  Boston;  and  it  is  offered  at  the  extremely  low 
price  of 

25  CENTS  PER  COPY, 

to  bring  it -within  the  ni'-ana  of  evpry  man   intrrcgted  in  Poultry. 

(llT-vVE  WANT  lOO  GOOD  EAiTHFUL  AGENTS,  to  sell  this 

Work  in  (vt^ry  County  in  New  England,  Now  York,  PcnnsylTania; 

and  the  West;  in  connection  with 

COLE'S  AMERICAN  FRUIT  BOOK, 

COLE'S  AMERICAN  VETERINARIAN. 
Active  and  iutelligont  men  can  make   money  at  the  business.— 
Address,  poi?;>ai<i,  the  Publishers,  JOHN  P.  JEWETT  fit  CO.. 
CoRSMiLL,  Boston. 
P.  S.-The  AmcHcan  Fowl  Bieeda'  Is  done  up  in  thin  covers,  and 
can  be  sent  to  any  part  of  the  country  by  mail.    Any  person  send- 
ing a  quarter  of  a  dollar  by  mail,  -post  -paid,  shall  receive  a  copy  of 
the  work.  [3-2t] 

Farm    \t'antef1. 

*N^  A  FARM  of  about  fifty  acres  of  land,  with  a  dwelling  house 
^^w  within  five  to  eight  mile?  of  Rochester.  The  land  must  be 
■■i^^^^-  of  good  quality— mostly  cleared— accessible  by  good  roads— 
—in  a3  elevated  and  healthy  situation,  and  possess  living  springs 
of  wat-T.  Price  not  to  exceed  forty  dollars  per  acre.  The  whole 
purchase  will  be  paid  in  cflsb,  if  required. 

AppVy,  (if  by  letter,  pout  paid.)  to  Messrs.  Ellwanger  8t  Barry,  of 
the  Mount  Hope  Nursciies-  or  to  Jamca  Vick,jr..  Esi^-.  at  the  Gen- 
esee Farmer  office.  Rochester. 


Doct.  A.  A.  Morgnn,  Detillst, 

xrs^^s^s^f^^f.  WOULD  respectfully  announce  to  his  friends  and 
j^^ggg^^^^  former  patrons,  and  to  the  citizens  of  the  sur- 
'■Ojn^*P%  roundiug  country,  that  he  can  be  found  at  the  old 

^^-^-tJ—Lj  stand  of  Boers  &  Morgan,  comer  North  St.  Paul 
ard  Main  Ftreett.  Lvr.r  ready  to  attend  to  thi-ir  caUs  in  that  style  so 
universally  admired,  fie  would  also  solicit  the  continuance  of 
that  patronage  so  liberally  beatowed  in  yeaxii  past.  He  will,  on  the 
shortest  notice,  furnish  plates  from  one  to  an  entire  sett,  on  fine 
gold,  and  fill  docaj'ed  natural  teeth  so  as  to  preserve  them  during 
life.  To  the  Profession,  he  would  beg  leave  to  state  that  h*!  has 
couativntly  on  baud  an  ari'rle  of  gold  and  tin  foil,  beaten  expressly 
fur  liim  by  a  rhiladclphia  House,  which  cannot  be  surpassed.  It  is 
put  up  in  H  books,  so  that  itcan  be  safely  mailrd  to  sny  part  of  the 
State  or  Union  ;  also,  a  good  assortment  of  teeth,  which  he  is  selling 
at  Nfw  York  prices.  ANSEL  A.  MORGAN. 

Rochester.  February.  1850.  [3-tf  ] 


DOAVNIXG'S     LANDSCAPE      GARDENING, 
Foiirtli  Edition,  RcTHsecl    and  Enlarged. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE   THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENING, 

ADAPTED   TO   NORTH   AMERICA, 

With  a  view  to  the  Improvement  of  Country  Re.>*idences.     Cnn- 

taiuing  Dirfctious  for  biying  out  Grounds,  &c.     Fourth 

edition,  enlarged,  revised,  and  newly  illustrated. 

BY   A.   J.    DOWNIN  G. 

Cne  volume  8vo..  cloth,  pp.  350. 

'•Downing's  Landscape  Gardening  is  a  masterly  work  of  its 
kind  "—Xowrfon. 

"This  work  has  convinced  us  that  sound  criticism  and  refined 
taste  and  art  are  not  confined  to  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  "— Lrm- 
don  Art  Journal. 

''  The  standard  woik  on  this  subject  ^'  —  SWiman'^s  Jo-urnal. 

'•  There  is  no  work  extant  that  can  be  compared,  in  utility,  to 
Downing'fi  on  Ibis  subject.  It  is  not  overlaid  with  elaborate  dis- 
sertations and  learned  disquisitions,  liko  the  English  works,  bot  i'* 
truly  practice,!  "—/,ouisii7/c  Journal. 

'■  Mr.  Downing's  works  have  boen  greatly  influential  iu  recom- 
mending among  us  that  life  which  always  seemed  to  us  the  peific- 
tion  of  human  existence— the  life  of  men  of  educatinn  living  upon 
and  cultivating  their  own  farms."'— iV.  V.  Courier  ^-  Eni^nirer. 

HINTS      ON      PUBLIC     ARCHITECTUIIE, 

PREPARED    ON    BEHALF  OF    THE    BUILDING    COMMITTKF. 
OF    THE    SMITHSONIAN    I>STITUTION. 

BY     ROBERT     D  A  T.  E     OWEN. 

A  large  quarto,  elegantly  printed,  with  113  illustrations,  in  the 
best  style  of  the  art.     pp.  600 

"  The  most  comprehensive  and  elegantly  illustrated  treatise  on 
architecture  that  has  yet  appeared  in  this  country."  —  Bos/oj 
Transcript 

"  A  truly  admirable  work—  creditable  alike  to  the  Institution, 
the  editor,  and  to  the  publisher  "-Pcniwi/ft'anifl  Inguii  er. 

'■  The  subject  of  which  it  treats  is  one  of  vast  importance  to  our 
people,  in  its  economical  not  less  than  its  ornamental  ifl.';tions  ; 
and  it  is  presented  here  in  such  a  way  as  can  not  fail  both  to  gratify 
and  inslruct."'— P/ii/«rf€/«/iia  North  American. 

G.  r.  PUTNAM. 
Publisher,  fitc,  155  Broadway.  New   York. 

Oij-  A  large  assortment  of  works  on  Botany.  Gardening.  Agri- 
culture, Farming.  Sec,  always  for  sale,  which  will  be  found  enumer- 
ated in  the  General  Catalogue  published  by  G.  P.  Putnam,  which 
can  be  had  gratis  on  application. 

March,  1850.  [S-ltj 


To  Fruit  Growers  and  Nurserymen. 

SPRING  OF  1850. 

THE  SUBSCRIBERS  invite  the  attention  of  tree  purchaser- 
to  their  stock  now  offered  for  sale.  By  large  importr  ions 
from  Europe,  and  an  extensive  scale  of  propagation  in  their  own 
grounds,  they  are  enabled  to  offer  one  of  the  most  extensive  and 
complete  assortments,  and  on  the  most  liberal  conditions. 

The  well  known  health,  hardiness,  and  vigor  of  the  trees  grown 
here,  and  the  undivided  and  scrupulous  attention  given  to  every 
dtpartment  by  the  proprietors  in  person,  offer  great  induce- 
ments to  purchasers. 

Standard  Piitit   Trees. 

Pyramidal  and  Dwarf  Fruit   Trees. 

Gooseberries.  Currants,  Strawberries,  ^c. 

Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

Roses,   Dahlias,  ^^r. 

Hed^e  Plants,  (including  large  quantities  of  Buckthorn 
and  Osage  Orange.) 

Stocks  for  Standard  and  Dwarf  T'rees. 
And  all  other  Nursery  Articles,  besides  a  large  collection  of 
GREENHot-sE.  BoRDF.H  and  Bedding  Plants.  Wholesale  priced 
licts  sent  gratis  to  all  post-paids^pplications.  A  separate  Cata- 
logue for  1850.  of  Roses,  Dahlias,  and  other  new  and  rare  articles 
will  be  also  furnished. 

ELLWANGER  fie  BARRV. 
Mount  Hope  Garden  &  NurserieSj  Rochester,  N.  V. 

February  Ist,  1850. 

Ellvranger    &    Barry 

WISH  to  say  that  the  only  traveling  agents  authorized  to  do 
business  in  their  name,  are  ROBERT  BLAIR,  HIRAM 
BECKER,  and  HENRY  COLLINS. 

They  feel  compelled  to  make  this  annoui 

of  other  prirsons  representing  themselves  Ji 

Mount  Hope  Garden  and  Nurseries.  \ 

Rochester  N.  Y.,  March.  1S50.        S 

For  Sale. 

Two  Short  Horned  Bull  Calves,  one  year  old  in  April  next. 
In  color  one  is  red.  the  other  red  with  some  white,  both  de- 
scended from  the  Bull  •'  Yorkshireman."  bred  by  the  late  Tiioa. 
Batks.  Esq.     Letters  of  inquii'y.  post-paid^  will  bt-  attended  to. 
Auburn,  Jan.  11. 1850.  [2-21]  J.  M.  SHKPcWOOD. 
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SEYMOUR    &    MORGAN'S 

IMPROVED   REAPING   MACHIIVE, 

MANUFACTtiKKD    AT    BROCKPORT,    MONROE    CO.,    N.    T. 

THF;  subscribtTS  are  preparing  to  offer  to  the  Farmers  a  superior 
REAPING  MACHINE.  Having  for  years  been  engaged  in 
manufacturing  a  large  number  of  JilcCvrmick^s  Reapers,  they  are 
confident  that  the  Reaper  which  they  arc  now  manufacturing  is 
far  superior  in  every  respect  to  any  other  now  in  use.  It  was 
thoroughly  tested  in  the  harvest  fields  la^t  year  and  gave  entire 
satisfaction  to  all  who  wilnessed  its  opt-ration.  It  surpasscB  any 
machine  now  before  the  public  in  many  important  points;— the 
Cu/(sr  or  Sickle  being  in  sections,  in  caee  of  accident  can  be  re- 
paired by  a  good  Blacksmith,  without  the  owner  being  obliged  to 
go  to  the  manufacturers  for  a  new  blade  The  ground  wheel  is  3  ft. 
in,diameter.  and  all  the  geeringruns  in  iron  boxes.  An  early  or- 
der is  important  from  those  wishing  to  purchase  a  machine,  as  we 
have  already  contr;irted  for  the  sale  of  300  for  the  West.  In  all 
cases  a  liberal  warrant  is  given  to  the  purchaser. 

The  improved  Reaper  was  constructed  under  the  supervision  of 
our  Foreman  Mr.  Gko.  F  Burnet,  who  has  been  engaged  three 
years  for  us  in  the  business.  SEYMOUR  &  MORGAN. 

Brockport.  December  25, 1849. 

CERTIFICATES. 

Sweden,  Nov.  12,  1849. 

McFsrs  Si'ymour,  Morgan  St  Co.— In  my  harvest,  last  season, I 
used  one  of  your  Improved  Grain  Reaper.'?.  I  had  formerly  used 
one  of  McCormick's  Improved  Virginia  Reapers,  I  have  had  con- 
siderable knowledge  of  them.  In  comparison,  !  think  yours  deci- 
dedly preferable;  firstly— in  point  of  perfection  in  cutting,  which 
is  the  great{de.->ideratum.  it  is  far  in  advance  of  his.and  next,  in  ease 
of  operation,  1  think  it  has  decided  advantage.  I  did  not  obtain  your 
Reaper  until  a  largo  jiart  of  my  harvest  was  completed;  conse- 
quently I  had  not  an  opportunity  to  test  the  amount  that  could 
be  cut  in  ft  day.  still  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  capnble  of  cuttiug 
from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  acres  per  day.  and  that,  too,  in  the  most 
perfect  manner.  I  used  no  change  of  team,  I  did  not  find  it 
necessary  in  doing  an  ordinary  day's  work— about  fifteen  acres 
per  day.  1  tested  your  machine  in  wet  grain  and  when  there  was 
grass  at  the  bottom;  here  1  found  it  had  a  great  advantage  over 
other  Reapers  in  use.  it  being  able  to  go  through  almost  any 
grain,  some  badly  lodged,  without  any  apparent  diflSculty  of  clog- 
ging the  knife.  And  from  my  experience  I  think  it  a  valuable 
labor-saving-machine,  and  would  cheerfully  recommend  it  to  the 
attention  of  farmers,  as  I  think  grain  can  be  cut  with  it,  all  ex- 
penses counted,  at  half  the  cost  of  cutting  it  the  ordinary  way  — 
Wheat  can  be  bound  and  shocked  in  a  better  manner,  and  with 
less  labor,  besides  a  great  saving  in  the  waste  of  grain. 

Yours  &c.  F.  r.  Root. 

I  saw  the  aforesaid.  Seymour  &,  Morgan's    Improved    Heaper,  in 
F.  P.  Root's  harvest  field  and  do  concur   in  the  foregoing  state- 
ment. Wm.  Root.  Esq. 
D.  H.RooT. 

I  have  seen  the  Machine  work  in  very  heavy,  and  also  in  wet 
wlieat  where  it  performed  well,  and'"belieTf  it  to  ho  au  improve- 
ment upon  McCormick's  Reaper.  There  was  no  clogging,  as  in 
the  caie  of  McCormick'a  and  it  mxut  be  a  good  machine  if  well 
made.  Nathan  Locke. 

Brockport,  Not.  13,  1849, 

.^^es3^8.  Seymour  fit  Morgan:  —Gents— I  used  one  of  our  Improvtd 
Reapers  in  my  harvest,  which  worked  bttter  thrin  any  I  have  seen 
before  used-  cutting  wheat  when  there  is  much  grass,  without 
choking,  which  other  machines  that  1  have  used  would  not  do  — 
I  have  had  much  experience  with  Reapers- having  purchased 
the  first  one  of  McCormick's  brought  to  this  State.  I  have  since 
put  a  large  number  of  McCormick's  in  operation  at  the  AVesl,  and 
believe  yours  to  be  the  most  perfect  Reaper  now  in  use. 

A.  Chafpp.ll 


I  used  one  of  Messrs.  Seymour  &  Morgan's  Reapers  last  ha^^(-^!. 
and  cheerfully  recommend  it  to  Farmers  as  the  bc'-t  mneh-ot- 
within  my  knowledge  for  cutting  grain.  Gro.  H.  Ahi;n. 

BRocKPor.T.  N'ov.  13,  3SIU. 

This  may  certify  that  I  used  in  my  harvest  of  Vi49,  Svynvm  i< 
Morgan's  Improved  Reaper,  which  worki^d  to  my  entire  sali-ft.'-- 
tion;  cutting  grain  in  all  conditions.  I  believe  it  cannot  b:-  cl"gg- 
ed  in  either  grassy  or  green  wheat.  I  have  witnessed  the  opera- 
tion of  other  Reapers  now  in  common  use  and  I  believe  it  to  1 1- 
superior  to  any  that  I  have  seen— cutting  wet  or  prat-sy  wh(;-.f 
where  other  Reapers  cannot.       ■  F.  W.  BnKi^sTiK 

Broccpobt,  Nov    V2    IS-I;'. 

We  have  seen  the  trial  of  Seymour  St  Morgan's  ImiiroVfd  Ht ;. 
per  in  the  harvest  of  V.  W.  Brewster— and  having  witnrsed  ili- 
operaton  of  other  Reapers,  we  belieT«  this  the  most  perfect  ina- 
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Seneca  Lake  Highland  Nurseries, 

CATHARINE,  CHEMUNG  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 

WITH  Nursery  and  Standard  Trees,  this  establishment  covers 
forty  acres.  Fruit  trees  of  the  best  varieties,  at  reduced 
prices,  wholesale  or  retail,  of  all  the  kinds  suitable  to  this  climate- 
Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs  of  all  the  most  rare  kinds.  Itolh 
Deciduous  and  Evergreen ;  Green  Hou.-^^o  Plant? ;  in  short  a 
Nursery  in  all  its  parts.  Trees  can  he  furnished  of  the  new  and 
popular  ■■  Wagener''  apple  also  the  Dause  or  Hawley. 

Trees  carefully  packed  and  forwarded  by  public  conTey«uoc  to 
any  part  of  the  Union.  Being  located  within  two  mib-s  of  the 
Chemung  Rail  Road,  used  by  the  New  \"ork  and  Erie  Com  puny. 
thoir  agents  certificate  will  be  forwarded  by  mail  on  tht  ir  delivery. 
Packages  will  reach  the  New  York  and  iTie  Road  r.t  Elniira.  16 
miles  south  of  this,  and  the  Buffalo  and  Albany  route  at  Geneva. 
45  north,  which  makes  it  a  very  desirable  location  for  s<>ndiDg 
trees  by  public  conveyance.  Neither  the  Pear  or  PInm  Bli<:ht.  or 
Peach  Yellows,  are  known  at  this  location. 

The  Horticultural  Advertiser,  containing  a  priced  Catalogue, 
furnished  gratis  to  all  post-paid  applicants. 

January.  1850.  [•2-2t] E.  C.   FROST. 

Choice  Seedling  Potatoes. 

■■  Buffalo  Seedling  Pinkeye.'-  Rather  long,  maible  wbitc.  eyes 
bright  pink,  productive,  hardy,  and  excellent  for  the  table. 

'•  Erie  Seedling  ■'  Long,  interehaded  with  pink,  purple,  and 
green.     Productive,  hardy,  and  fiuo  for  the  table. 

'■  Seedling  RusseK'^  Round,  smi-oth.  color  cinnamon,  hardy. 
early,  productive,  agreeably  flavored,  and  tine  for  the  table. 

My-  .Ear/y  J«nfs"  are  large,  round  smooth,  light  orangt*  white  ; 
on  the  whole,  the  best  early  potato  for  early  marketing  I  have  yet 
known. 

Also,  superior,  renovated  seedling  potato  seed,  gathered  from  the 
raojit  select  varieties,  combim  d  with  choice  specimens  late  from 
Europe  and  South  .A,merica. 

Carefully  packed  and  delivered  at  the  depot.  $2  pvr  bu«h.  $4  per 
bbl.  Se(d  per  packt't  sufficient  to  produce  ten  bushels,  transmis- 
sive  by  mail  at  double  postage.  :f  1  prr  packet. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y..  Feb.,  1850.  [3-U]  N.  S  SMITH. 

A  Rave   Clianre. 

THE  subscriber  offers  at  private  sale,  cr  in  •'xchange  for  s  rvlce- 
able  horses  or  maree.  to  dispose  of  his  spk-ndid  bay  rolt  of  the 
Surprise  ftock.  His  connection  and  interest  in  the  Norman  h(«rr.e 
make  it  desirable  tn  bo  free  from  this  charge.  This  jittdlion  ift 
nearly  five  years  old.  has  wry  superior  colts,  and  from  his  size, 
appearance,  and  muscular  development,  pronii^us  much.  Com- 
munications may  be  directed  to  Robt  B.  Howiand.  U  nion  Sprvrge. 
Cayuga  Co  .  N.  V.  [3-21] 


RLVOLUTION  IN  PERIODICAL  LITERATURE! 
HOI-DEN'S   ELIiWSTRATED   DOLLAR   9IAGAZIN1S. 

SINTF.  the  di-ftth  of  the  projector  of  this  popular  Magazine, 
the  iroporty  has  pfrfsed  into  the  hands  of  the  subscriber, 
wlin  will  contiuue  to  publish  it  at  the  Publication  Office,  No. 
100  NASSAU    ST..   New-York. 

The  New  Volume , 

To  be  commenced  ou  the  First  of  January  1850.  will  comprise 
many  important  improTenients.  which,  ia  beleived,  will  renderthe 
Magazine  one  of  the  best  Periodicals  published  in  the  country;  ps 
it  ci-rL:tinly  i^  the  cheapest.  Among  these  improvrment?  will  be 
n<  '-v  ainl  l.rriiitiful  type,  fine  calendered  paper,  a  higher  onler  of 
ini'-ivtti'~T  tlnn  tho^c  heretofore  given,  and  coutributious  from 
•  1,1  r  ;ii:  -M  -t  writers  in  America.  Itis  the  aim  of  the  Pro- 
!  )   I  .  1  .1.  ,  h  a  fopular  Magazine,  adapted  to  tht- wants  of  all 

I  I  .  ,  .  M  .  liiui^-petple  in  the  Republic,  which  shall  be  both  iu- 
sii  u'livi- HUit  uuiufsiug;  and  free  alike  from  th.;  grossness  which 
cliaiKctciixes  much  of  the  cheap  literature  of  the  day.  and  from 
th^  vapidity  of  the  po-calied  -  Ladies  Magaziucs.'"  The  illustra- 
tions will  consist  of  Original  Drawings  engiaved  on  wood  by  the 
btpt  artists  ; 
POillUAlTS  OK    REMARKABLE    PERSONS    AND    VIEWS 

OF  REMARKABLE  PLACES, 
illustrated  by  p^n  and  pencil,  A  strict  revision  will  be  exercised 
that  no  improper  iirtiel",  or  word,  fhall  ever  bo  admitted,  so  that 
it  mr\y  be'  safely  taken  by  persons  of  the  utmost  refinement,  and 
read  at  the  fireside  for  the  amupement  or  instruction  of  the  fami- 
ly circle- 

The  Review  department  of  the  magazine  will  contain  brief  crit- 
c;d  notices  of  all  thi>  n-.w  publications  of  the  day,  and  will  form  a 
complete  chronicK-  of  current  literature. 

From  the  business  and  literary  connsions  already  established. 
the  best  ajgi.'stance  that  the  country  can  afford  will  be  secured  for 
completing  Iho  plans  of  the  Publisher,  and  nothing  will  be  want- 
ing that  ample  pecuniary  resources  and    watchful   industry   can 

obtain  to  make  the  Magazine  the  leading  ^ 

LITERARY  PERIODICAL  OF  AMERICA. 

The  extremely  low  rate  at  which  it  is  published  precludes  the 
hope  of  profit,  except  from  a  circulation  greater  than  that  which 
any  iitii.y  p.iiudical  has  ever  yet  attained;  but,  with  the  new 
nv  '   .; .     I  I'liing  for  the  circulation  of  works  of  merit ;  the 

(■;■'■      > ;.  sing  pouplation  of  the  country;  the  cheapness 

ui and  the  superiority  of  its  Uterary  and  artistic 

jii'"  :■■  I  'I'  I"  i\i-:-'o  of  any  other  work  now  issued;  the  proprietor 
fonrU  -.-'ly  eng.-igt's  in  an  enterprise  which  will  be  sure  to  benefit 
the  public  if  it  ehould  not  enrich  himself 

The  Magazine  will  be  under  the  Editorial  charge  and  supervi- 
sion of  CHARLES  F.  BRIGGS,  who  has  been  connected  with  it 
from  the  beginning- 

The  ■  Pl'ipit  PoRTnAiTs."a  .series  of  Biographical  Sketches, 
accompanied  by  well  engraved  Portaita  of  Eminent  Divines  of 
the  American  Churches,  which  have  formed  a  conspicuous  feature 
of  "HOLIV-.N.  ■  »ill  bo  continued  in  the  succeeding  Volumes  of 
the  Mag.i.^iTiv.  -i-.  t  will  render  it  of  peculiar  value  to  religious  peo- 
ple of  CFi:v  .1  .i'.;i:ination. 

THE  FIFTH  VOLUME 
will  comiii-  lu-r  cu  the  First  of  January  nest,  but  will  be  issued  on 
the  15th  of  Deci;mher.     Each  number  will  consist  of  64  PAGES, 
AND  NUMEROUS  ENGR.VVINGS.     The  Terms  arc 

ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 
in  Advance;  the  Magazine  will  he  plainly  and  carefully  directed 
and  sent  by  mail  at  the  risk  of  thf,  subscriber.  As  each  num- 
ber will  be  Bterotyped.  missing  or  lost  numbers  can  at  any  time 
be  supplied  when  ordered,  but  will  be  deducted  from  the  time  for 
which  payment  has  been  received.  Remittances  may  be  sent  at 
the  risk  of  the  Proprietor,  provided  a  description  of  the  bills  are 
tji.ken.  and  enclosed  in  presence  of  the  Postmaster  as  evidence  of 
the  fact. 

Five  copies  will  be  furnished  for  $4.  and  20  copies  for  $15  Nos. 
for  the  year  1S48,  ciceptin?  the  month  of  January,  will  be  fur- 
nished at  4  cent.s  each,  and  Bound  Volumes  in  cloth  with  gilt  edge, 
from  July  to  December  inclusive,  at  $1  each. 

Newspaper  publishers  who  will  insert  this  Prospectus  four  times, 
and  notice  the  Magazine  monthly,wiU  receive  a  Bound  Volume 
for  the  vi'ar  1S49.  :md  an  exchange  for  the  coming  year  ;  they  are 
requested  to  send  only  those  papers  in  which  the  Prospectus  and 
notice  appear.  Le'tcrs  must  bo  addressed  to  "Hohlen's  Dollar 
Magaaine.  No.  109  Nassau  St.,  New  York,"and  post  paid  in  aU  cases. 

Jan.  1850.  WM.  H  DIETZ.  Proprietor. 


£ng:raving« 

EB.4.LD\VIN,  would  respectfully  inform  his  friends  and  the 
•  public  generally  that  he  has  located  himself  in  Rochester, 
and  is  prepared  to  cSecutc  all  descriptions  of  Engraving,  Seah. 
Labills-  M;icbin'ry.  Visiting  and  Wedding  Cards.  Letters.  Book 
and  (_  loth  .stamp.'*  Views  of  Buildings  or  Animalj,  in  short  every 
1  be  done  neatly  and  reasonably.     He  will  also 


^i]       keep  on  h.Tod  rm  assortment  of 

JUVENILE  BOOKS, 
such  as  Young  Toy  Books.  Dream  Books.  Primmc-s.  &c  .  illus- 
trated with  fina  wood  cuis.  plain  and  colored.  Letter  and  fancy 
envelops,  motto  wafers.  Prints,  Lead  pencils.  &c..&e.,  which  he  will 
sell  for  cT^h  at  New-York  prices.  ^11  those  wishing  anything  in 
his  line   will  plea.=!a  call  at  No  15  thi^d  floor    Reynolda  Arcade, 


JUST    PUBLISHED, 

I  BY    I>ERBY,    MILLER    AND    CO.,    AUBURN,    . 

1       THE    A3IERICAN    FRUIT    CULTtrRlST, 

BV  J.  J    THO.MAS. 

CONTAINING  directions  for  the  propagation  and  culture  uf 
Fruit  Trees-  in  the  Nursery,  Orchard,  and  Garden,  with 
description.'*  of  the  principal  American  and  Foreign  voriit'cg,  cu'- 
tivated  in  the  United  States.  By  J.  J  Thomas.  One  voluni*> 
12  mo.  of  over  400  pages.  With  300  accurate  Illu?tr:ttioii--  - 
Price  $  1,00 

NOTICES    OF     THE    PRESS. 

'■  Among  uil  the  writers  on  fruits,  we  Jo  not  know  of  on?  v^\y  i 
Mr.  Thomas's  superior,  if  his  equal,  in  condensing  imi>ort.iiit  mat- 
ter. He  gets  right  at  the  pith  of  the  thing— he  gives  you  th::l 
which  you  wish  to  know  at  once;  stripped  of  all  a-^eless  talk  and 
twattle.  No  man  ha.s  a  keener  eye  for  the  best  way.i  of  doin-^ 
things.  Hence  we  always  look  into  his  writings  with  the  asj^u- 
rance  that  we  shall  find  something  new,  or  .some  improvement  on 
the  old;  and  we  are  seldom  disappointed. 

This  book  is  no  exception  It  is  fu!t.  There  is  no  v.icat.t 
space  in  It.  It  is  like  a  fresh  ecg— all  good,  and  packed  to  tin; 
shell-full."— Prur/c  Farmer. 

•■  We  predict  for  it  a  very  rapid  sale.  It  ?hould  be  in  the  hand:) 
of  every  fruit  grower,  and  especially  every  nurseryman.  It  ia  a 
very  cheap  book  for  its  price. "~OA:a  Cultiuatcr. 

'•  An  equally  valuable,  but  cheaper  book  than  Dowoing's,  wa.-^ 
wanted  by  the  great  mass.  Just  such  a  work  has  Mr.  Thoma.-* 
given  us.  We  consider  it  in  invaluable  additi(»u  to  oup  agricul- 
tural libraries.''— TCoo/  Grower. 

"  It  i.s  a  most  valuable  work  to  all  engaged  in  tbecuUure  of 
Fruit  Trees."— f7(:cc  Herald 

"  In  the  volume  befort-  us.  we  have  the  results  of  the  authoi'rj 
experience  and  observation  continued  with  untiring  perseverance 
for  many  years,  in  language  at  once  concise  and  per.'*picunns.''— 
Jllbaanij   Cultivt&r 

"  The  vast  number  of  varieties  which  have  been  pi'Opagated. 
renders  such  a  book  peculiarly  necessary  at  the  prcpent  lime, 
serving  to  point  out  the  good  from  the  bad,  and  being  just  what 
the  great  mass  of  the  community  now  want  in  reducing  the  list 
of  sorts  by  retaining  the  best.''— 16. 

'■  We  can  safely  say.  with  eonfidenoe.  to  our  readers,  if  you  ner-d 
a  book  to  instruct  you  in  the  modes  of  growing  trees,  &.c  ,  from 
the  first  start-  the  system  of  pruning,  &c.,  Sec.  you  will  find  the 
American  Fruit  Culturiet  an  extremely  valuable  work.  *  *  The 
million  who  purchase  it,  will  find  matter  adapted  to  their  wants, 
superior  to  any  work  as  yet  published.''— C/e^f^al^d  Herald. 

February  1.  1850.  [2-3t.] 

ELIHU     BURRITT-S     NEWSPAPER. 
THE    CHRISTIAN     CITIZEX. 

ELIHU  BURRTTT,  Proprietor. 

EDITORS  — Elihu    Blrritt    and    Thomas    Drew,    Jr. 

RrnuLAH  Foreign  Correspondents —  Edmund  Frt,  London;  .1.  P. 

Symf.  Edinburgh  ;    Ernest  L-\can.  Pane. 

^^y\\V.  SEVENTH  VOLUM!-:of  this  large  and  popular  Family 
Newspaper  commenced  on  the  flret  of  January.  1850  — 
TERMS.  ONE  DOLLAR  AND  FIFTY  CP.NTS  per  annum,  in- 
variably in  advance.     Four  copies  for  Five  Dollars. 

The  Citizen  is  the  organ  of  no  party  or  sect,  but  expresses 
freely  the  sentiments  of  its  editors  upon  all  the  great  reformatory 
questions  of  the  day.  Sympathizing  with  all  the  great  enter- 
prizes  of  Christian  benevolence,  it  speaks  against  all  war  in  the 
spirit  of  peace.  It  speaks  for  the  slave,  as  a  brother  bound  ;  and 
for  the  abolition  of  all  institutions  and  customs  which  do  not  res- 
pect the  image  of  God  and  a  human  brother,  in  every  man.  of 
whatever  clime,  color  or  condition  of  humanity.  All  orders 
should  be  post  pvid,  and  directed  to  either  of  the  editors,  at  Wor- 
cester. Mass.  [2-3t] 

To  Seedsmen  and  Dealers* 

The  subscribers  are  prepared  to  import  on  very  favorable  terms, 
from  the  most  distinguished  and  reliable  Seed  Establishments  -n 
London  or  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  seeds  in  quantities,  and 
of  a  quality  in  which  f  Ac  ulmosl  dependence  viay  be  placed.  The 
seeds  will  be  forwarded  in  the  original  packages  and  original  in- 
voices furnished.  Persons  wishing  to  import,  may  thus  avail  them- 
selves of  the  experience  of  the  subscribers,  by  the  pavment  of  a 
sm.ill  commission.  JAS.  M.  THORBURN.  8c  Co. 

15.  John  Street,  New  Vork. 
(tCJ-Red  Top— Orchard— Ray  and  other  grasses— White  Dutch 
Clover— Lucerne  etc.  etc.,  low  by  the  quantity. 

Nov.  1  1849. 


Take   Notice- 

^HREE  Months  Extra  Pay  and  One  Hi 


THREE  Months  Extra  Pay  and  One  Hundred  and  Sixty  Acres 
of  Land  will  be  procured  for  all  who  enlisted  for  five  yt-ars. 
or  during  the  War  of  1812,  and  for.  all  including  Volunteers  who 
served  in  Mexico,  and  for  the  heirs  of  all  ^vho  have  diLd  in  the 
service. 

Infnrmatii. 
ting  to 

Detroit.  Michigan. 

Postage  Paid. 
Those  who  do  not  know  what  became  of  their  friends,  writ 
when  and  where  they  joined  the  axmy.  [2-3t] 


1  will  be  given  to  relatii 
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FRESH.     GARDEiy     SEKDS,     IMPr.EMEI«'r»,    &c. 

RAP.A.LJK  &.  BRIGGS  respectfully  invito  the  attention  of  deal- 
ers in  Gardim  Seeds  to  the  stock  they  are  now  receiving  at 
thr-ir  .■\E!;ricuUural  Wareho'ise  and  Seed  Store,  consiatins  in  part  of 
the  following  sorts  :— 

Beets,  ports;  Broccolis;  Cauliflowers;  Cabbages,  sorts;  Carrot?, 
sorts;  Celery;  Cress;  CucumbL-rs.  sorts;  Lettuces,  Borts;  Melons, 
sorts;  Onions,  sort-s;  Peppers;  Pumpkins;  Radishes  sorts;  Spin- 
agfis;  Tomatoes;  Turnips;  F.arly  and  Late  Peas;  Dwarf  and  Pole 
Beans;  Early  and  Sweet  Boiling  Corn.  Flower  Seeds.  &c. 

The  aboTP  seeds  being  r.iised  expressly  for  us  during  the  la  t 
season,  by  faithful  and  experienced  Seed  Growers,  we  have  perfect 
confidence  in  offering  them  to  the  public. 

Seed  Grain.— One  of  the  most  important  cares  of  ihi-  f,  :  .r..  r  I 
the  judicious  selection  of  his  Seed  Grain  ;  and  in  or.lril.ii  t!  .i 
care  may  be  lightened,  and  that  we  may  be  able  to  fnrri  1 1  ■  l  : 
the  best  quality,  and  well  adapted  to  this  climate,  w  1,  >  .■■  h  ■  ) 
scli'cted  for  us.  of  the  following  sorts,  such  Seed  as  we  fcf]  fcminiini 
will  give  perfect  satisfaction  to  all  :— Black  Sea  Spriiin  Whe:it. 
Italian  do.  do.,  Siberian  do.  ic,  Spring  Rye.  Barley  Bi  Jford  Oat.^. 
Buckwheat,  and  many  choice  varieties  of  <;orn.  Also.  !in  exten 
Bivo  assortment  of  Garden  and  Grass  Seeds. 

We  h  ivp  also,  at  our  Warehouse-  the  largest  and  best  assortment 
of  Agricultural  Implements  in  the  State,  consisting  of  Thrashing 
Machines-  Reapers.  Corn  Shellers.  Straw  and  Stalk  Cutt«rs.  HorfO 
Powers.  Water  Rams.  Plows,  Hoes,  Spades.  Forks,  Pruning  Paws 
and  Knives.  Churns.  Marrows.  Rakes  Drilling  Machines,  in  short. 
evci'y  article  used  by  tho  Farmer,  the  Gardener,  or  the  Horticultu- 
rist, from  an  Apple-Pearcr  to  a  Saw-Mill. 

We  ask  ev.ry  Farmer  who  needs  Scfrf  or  TcoL.  to  giro  us  a  call . 
at  our  Warehouse  in  Rochester,  nearly  opposite  the  Kagle  Hotel, 
on  Buffalo  street,  where  we  think  we  can  satisfy  all  that  our  stock 
and  prices  are  right  RAPALJE  5t  BRIGGS. 

Notice    to    Fnnners. 

HAVING  taken  the  stores  Nos.  12  and  14  Front  street.  I  intend 
to  occupy  No.  14  for  .Qaricnltural  Tools.and  No.  12  as  the 
Seed  Slorf.     On  the  first  of  April  I  shall  open  an  entire  new  stock, 
both  of  eastern  and  of  Roche.'iter  manufacture.     My  stock  of  Serdi 
is  now  complete,  having  received  from  London,  during  the  month 
of  February,  about  three  thousand  pounds  of  Turnep.Ruta  Baga. 
and  Cabbage  Seeds.  &c.,  Stc.     1  have  also  on  hand  my  usual  supply 
of  American  seeds  ;  also.  Clover,  (large  and  small.)  Timothy.  Can- 
ada Field  Peas.  Karly  June  Peas,  Marrowfat,  Blue  Imperial.  Farly 
Kent,  and  Early  Prince  Albert,  {the  first  in  this  market  for  two 
years  past.)  with  every  kind  of  seeds  wanted  in  this  market.    Also, 
flvo  busbels  H'Ai'I*'   Dutch  Clover.     Further  particulars  hereafter. 
JAMES  P.  FOGG. 
Nos.  12  and  14  Front  street.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
March  1.1850.  [8-lt] 


Fruit  Scions. 

«Kft  I  AM  now  ready  to  supply  Scions  for  grafting  fur  1850. 
Sg«  which  can  be  sent  by  mail  or  Express  ;  and  in  all  cases  they 
-*«»-  have  been  cut  from  orchards  familiar  te  me,  and  by  persons 
in  whom  I  can  confide. 

APPLES, 
Northern  Spy,  Norton  s  Melon. 

Early  Joe.  Canada  Red. 

Fameuse.  Ribstone  Pippin. 

Yellow  Bellflower,  Ksopus  Spitzenburgh, 

Pomme  Gris. 
When  possible,  shall  send  specimens  of  the  fruit. 
Price  One  Dollar  per  hundred. 

PcAn  Scions  —  '  Onondaga"  or  Swan's  Orange.  "Ost-and's  Sum- 
mer Virgalieu."  "  Virgalieu,*' and  all  choice  varieties  furnished  nt 
from  three  to  four  shillidgs  per  dozen. 
Post  paid  applicants  shall  have  prompt  attention. 
C(^  A  few  choice  applea  for  sale. 


January  1, 1850. 


Address 


Great  Coiigli  Remedy. 


For  the  Cure  of  (  outfhv.  i  .,kl^  UnarM-ne.^s  (irn.irliir--  \Vl,,.r.p. 
ng-Cough.  Croup.  Asthma  and  (  onsuinption  Thu  iinir.,nn  ->iic 
ess  which  has  attended  the  u.-ic  of  this  preparation  its  '^ah'triry 
fleet— its  power  to  relieve  and  cure  atiections  of  the  Lnnir'^,  h^.v 
d  for  it  a  celehrity  equaled  by  no  other  medicine.     \\'"  n!T-r 


gai 

it  to  the  afflicted  with  ent 
belief  that  it  will  subdue  and 
upon  the  throat  and  Lungs, 
but  a  small  proportion  of  the 
the  country. 


nfide- 


I  its 


c/  (A«  Hamilto- 
Lon 


■A  the  full 

orclise.-we 

can  he  given 

I  all  sections  of 

miu. 

.August  10.  1849. 
r.^i,  cough  I  ever  had 
r  fail,  when  I  have 


Pr  J.  C.  Atkr:  I  have  been  cured  of  the  wo; 
1  my  life  by  y^ur  "Cherry  Pectoral.''  and  neve 
n  opportunity,  of  recommending  it  to  others. 

Yours,  respectfilly.  S.  D.  F.v 

^om  Thr.  Jones,  an  tmment  fractiluiner  of   Mcdicint  in  Mnhn-.in, 
u'ttt  knou-n  Ihroughoul  tht   Slafc. 

Moj<TGoMF.HY.  (.A.la1  ' 'ctobcr  4. 1849, 
Dr.  J.  C.  Atkr— Sir:  I  have  used  your  admirable  compound   ex- 
-nsively  in  my  practice  and  find  it  to  surpass  by  far  any  other 
eniedy  we  have  for  curing  diseases  upon  the  lungs. 

Your  ob't  servant.  R.  B  Jo^E(.  M.  D. 

Professor  Webster.  .;/  Harvard  Unuirsily.  saij<: 
''  The  evidences  of  its  succefs  as  a  remedy,  sufficiently  show  th.at 

I  T-inv  !  '■  r,|'-  1  o",in  vrth  confidence  for  the  relief  of  tho  numer- 

II  -  ,  '  ,.  n •  )   li':;   n   ry  .liseases  incident  to  our  climate  ' 

liM.    •    I         \  \  i!i!'   Ml  ,  !i,  judgment  of  the  wise  who  speak  from 

.-.  (.,      i,  i,t  i>  ,i  m.  I. -Ill'- on  which  the  afflicted  can  depend 
>,i  Uji  r.Li.j  I  .  .\r..  ,  fiL..,.i.s,  upon  the  throat  and  lungs. 

Prepared  liv  . I.  C.  .4vf:a  Chemist,  Lowell,  Mass..  and  sold  by  the 
Jruggists  everywhere. 


Kirst  in  Heai/ti/  ar/rf    Valut 


■  a,. 


ape. 
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Subscription  money,  if  properly  enclosed,  may  be  sent  (post- 
paid or  free.)  at  the  risk  of  the  Fublishc-       "  " ' 
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THE    ANALYSIS    AIJD    STUDY    OF     GRASSES. 

Vert  few  farmers  duly  appreciate  the  value  of  grass 
when  turned  to  the  best  possible  account.  Broad 
acres  have  been  loo  cheap,  vi'ith  their  almost  spon- 
taneous herbage  ready  to  be  cropped  by  tlie  domesti- 
cated animals  of  man,  in  this  country,  for  him  to 
study  closely  how  to  make  two  spires  grow  where 
only  one  grew  before.  In  all  the  older  States,  how- 
ever, this  native  abundance  of  nutritious  forage  and 
grazing  is  either  gone  or  fast  departing,  never  to 
return  except  through  the  art  and  science  of  the 
husbandman.  The  time  has  come  wh-^n  the  study 
of  the  grasses  is  called  for  by  every  consideration  of 
private  interest  and  the  public  good. 

In  his  account  of  the  "  Geographical  Distribution 
of  Grasses,"  Schouw  remarks:  "  Persoo.n's  Synopsis 
contains  812  species  —  l-26th  part  of  all  the  plants 
therein  enumerated.  In  the  system  of  Riemkr  and 
Snn;LTEs  thero  are  1800  ;  and  since  this  work,  were 
it  brought  to  a  conclusion,  the  family  would  probably 
contain  forly  thousand  in  all."  This  learned  author 
adds  :  "  The  distribution  of  cultivated  grasses  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  of  all  subjects.  It  is  deter- 
mined not  merely  by  climate,  but  depends  on  the 
civilization,  industry,  and  traffic  of  the  people,  and 
often  on  liistorical  events."  The  herdsmen  of  Suit- 
zerland  find  pastures  for  their  cattle  on  mountain 
slopes  above  the  range  of  forests  :  and  the  same  is 
true  on  the  high  plateau  of  Central  Asia.*  One  of 
the  most  valuable  books  for  reference,  on  this  and  all 
kindred  topics,  is  Prof.  Lindlev's  "  Vegetable  King- 
dom"—  a  work  which  will  pay  well  to  re-print  in 
this  country.  Prof.  Emmo.ns  has  given  the  results 
of  his  analyses  of  several  varieties  of  grasses  grown 
in  the  United  States,  and  of  red  and  white  clover,  in 
his  "Agriculture of  New  York,"  which  furnish  many 
new  and  valuable  facts.    On  page  70,  Vol.  2,  he  says: 

"Timothy  Grass.  (Phlaim  prateiisis.j  —  Firat 
specimen,  collected  May  20,  1848.  Stalk  34  inches 
long,  head  not  visible. 

Prsportions  —  Stalk, 65.30 

I^af, 34.70 

100.00 

Water  ill  stalk, 81.00 

Dry  matter, 17.80 

Ash, 1.20 

Agh  calculated  dry, 6.74 

Water  in  the  leaf, 75.00 

Dry  matter, 23.00 

•  See  Humboldt's  Travels,  Vol.  3d. 


i  Ash 2.00 

I  .Ash  calculated  dry, 8.69 

Water  in  the  whole  pl.mt, 78.00 

Dry  matter  in  the  whole  plant,.. 20.46 

Ash,  ' 1.60 

.A.sh  calculated  dry, 7.82" 

.As  specimen  No.  2  varies  little  from  the  above,  we 
omit  it.  100  parts  of  the  ash  of  timothy  hay  gave 
the  following  results  : 

Silica, 4 1 .650 

Phosphates, 16.925 

Carbonate  of  lime, 0.200 

Magnesia, 0.5U0 

Potash, 30.760 

Soda 1.020 

Soluble  silicn. 0.200 

I'hloride  of  sodium, 2.49U 

Sulphuric  acid, 4.1.t0 

97.875 
By  the  above  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  over  72 
per  cent,  of  the  earthy  matter  removed  from  a  meadow 
or  pasture  in  the  plant  called  timothj',  is  silica  and 
potash  —  both  of  which  are  of  course  dissolved  in 
water  before  they  enter  the  roots  of  the  plant.  The 
stems  of  all  grasses  are  large  consumers  of  these 
minerals,  which  in  a  soluble  condition  are  seldom 
abundant  in  any  soil.  As  in  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley, 
and  maize  straw,  the  quantity  of  ash  varies  consider- 
ably in  different  samples  grown  on  unlike  soils,  so  in 
timothy,  red  top,  orchard,  and  other  cultivated  grasses, 
the  proportion  of  earthy  matter  varies  in  an  equal 
degree.  Nearly  all  meadows  contain  several  species 
of  this  numerous  family  of  social  plants,  besides  more 
or  less  of  clover.  Probably  G  per  cent,  of  ash  per 
100  lbs.  of  dry  hay  will  bo  a  fair  estimate.  This 
gives  120  lbs.  per  ton  of  hay  removed  from  the  soil. 
The  ash  of  Run  Top  (Agrustis  V'ulgaria)  diflers 
essentially  from  th'at  of  timothy.  It  contains  much 
less  potash  and  far  more  lime,  as  the  following 
analysis  by  Prof.  Emmons  indicates  : 

Silica, 41.90 

Phosphates, 1 3.75 

Potash, 4.92 

Chloride  sodium,  (salt,) 2.00 

Carbonate  of  lime, 10.03 

Magnesia 6.64 

Soda. 9.6J 

Organic  matter, 2.35 

Sulphuric  arid, 7.30 

98.50 
From  the  quantity  of  lime,  sulphuric  acid,  and  soda 
in  the  above  ash,  it  is  appamnt  that  gypsum  and 
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common  salt  fn  addition  to  wood  ashes,  will  be  of 
great  service  on  red  top  meadows.  Salt  and  plaster 
are  exceedingly  valuable  articles  to  mix  with  all 
stable  and  barn-yard  manure,  as  well  as  with  night 
soil,  before  their  application  to  the  land. 

A  luxuriant  plant  of  Spear  Grass,  (Poa  praicn- 
sis,)  sometimes  called  herds  grass,  just  headed  out, 
gave  of 

Water, 81.564 

Dry  mailer... 18.436 

Ash,--. 2.26/ 

Ash  calculated  dry, 12.296 

ANALYSIS   OF    ASH    FROM    WELL   DRIED   HAY. 

Silicn, --- 56.320 

Phosphates,  14.980 

Carljonnte  of  lime, 3.540 

Potash,-.- - 15.624 

Soda, 6.828 

[Magnesia, 1.996 

Snlphuiic  acid, 0.200 

Chhirine, 0.863 


100.351 
Another   specimen    gave   the   following    results, 
which   Prof.  E.  suggests  may  be  a  fairer   average 
sample  of  poa  p'ntcnsis  than  the  above  : 

Silica,-- 48.300 

Phosplialos, - 11.650 

Lime 0.030 

Magnesia, trace. 

Potash, 3.531 

Soda, - 12.505 

Sodium, 4.180 

Chlorine,.--- 6.365 

Sulphuric  acid,  -- -  5.156 

Organic  acid, 4.400 

98.186 
The  quantity  of  chlorine,  soda,  and  sodium,  (all  of 
which  are  common  salt,)  in  the  above  deserves  atten- 
tion. The  almost  total  absence  of  lime  is  remark- 
able. Wo  respectfully  suggest  to  farmers  to  try  the 
easy  experiment  of  sowing  broad-cast  about  two 
bushels  of  salt  on  an  acre  as  an  experiment,  applying 
it  five  weeks  before  haying  time,  't  \  ill  be  more 
likely  to  benefit  dry  than  wet  meadows.  Two  bushels 
of  salt  and  two  of  wood  ashes,  unleachcd,  will  doubt- 
less pay  well  for  the  expense  incurred. 

In  former  volumes  of  this  journal  we  have  fre- 
quently taken  occasion  to  say,  from  our  personal 
observation,  that  young  clover,  yonng  corn,  and  other 
])hints  cut  for  soiling,  should  be  partially  dried  before 
feeding.  The  following  results  bear  upon  that  ques- 
tion. Red  clover  gathered  when  nine  inches  high, 
contained 

Water  in  the  stem, 88.30 

Dry  matter, 10.95 

Ash. -     0.75 

Ash  calculated  dry, 6.85 

Water  in  the  leaf, , 71.00 

Dry  matter, 20.00 

Ash, 2.00 

Ash  calculated  dry, 10.00 

"     "Water  in  leaf  aji'd  sta/k 84.15 

Dry  matter, 14.48 

Ash, 1.37 

Ash  caJciiIated  dry, 9.46 

Ash  in  a  ton 211.68  Ihs. 

All  plants,  when  young  and  growing  rapidly,  con- 
tain a  large  amount  of  water  to  facilitate  the  circu- 
lation of  thoir  aliment.  There  is  more  water  in  100 
pounds  of  yonng  clover  or  corn  than  in  a  like  weight 
of  blood.  In  the  arterial  blood  of  a  horse  there  is 
about  7G  per  cent,  of  water  ;  in  that  drawn  from  a 
vein  a  little  less,  say  757.251  in  1000  parts.    To  keep 


horses,  cows,  working  o.xen,  and  sheep  in  health,  and 
provide  for  them  a  generous  supply  of  food,  are  objects 
of  great  importance  to  the  farmer.  Science  will  aid 
him  much  in  this  department  of  his  great  profession, 
if  he  will  not  treat  her  with  rudeness  or  neglect. 

S.    W'S    NOTES    FOR    THE    MONTH. 

Our  Winter  Trade. — A  correspondent  of  the  Syra- 
cuse Star,  in  his  statistical  notices  of  freight  coming 
from  the  east,  to  go  via  Geneva  and  the  Erie  Rail- 
road to  New  York  during  the  month  of  February,  has 
omitted  to  include  some  hundred  tons  of  whiskey, 
pork,  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  fcc,  k.c.,  which  has 
gone  by  water  from  Waterloo  to  Geneva,  \vhence 
the  loaded  boats  were  towed  by  steamer  direct  to  the 
railroad  depot  at  the  head  of  Seneca  Lake.  Heavy 
goods,  sugar,  molas.ses,  fee,  are  now  brought  by  the 
Erie  Railroad  Company,  from  New  York  to  Geneva, 
at  48  cts.  per  100  lbs.  The  spring  trade  is  thus 
early  being  supplied  by  this  route,  to  the  discourage- 
ment of  our  canal  boatmen,  many  of  whom  are  now 
bound  to  California. 

Ireland  and  the  Irish. — From  the  great  rush  of 
Irish  emigrants  into  the  United  States,  one  would 
naturally  suppose  that  Ireland  was  over  peopled.  So 
far  from  it,  Carlysle  tells  us  what  a  beautiful  coun- 
try Ireland  might  be  ;  but  alas,  says  he,  "it  carries 
on  it,  as  the  surface  of  the  earth  ever  does,  ineflace- 
ably  legible,  the  physiognomy  of  the  people  that 
inhabit  it  —  a  people  of  holed  breeches,  dirty  faces, 
ill  roofed  huts  —  a  people  of  impetuosity  and  levity 
—  of  vehemence:  impatient,  imperfect,  fitful  indu.s- 
try  ;  imperfect,  fitful  veracity."  *  *  *  "  Vigorous 
corn,  but  thistles  and  docks  equally  vigorous  ;  ulcers 
of  easily  reclaimed  bog,  lying  black,  and  miry,  and 
abominable,  at  intervals  of  a  few  miles  ;  no  tree 
shading  you  ;  with  fences  as  it  were  soliciting  the 
cattle  to  be  so  good  as  not  to  come  through  —  by  no 
means  a  beautiful  country  just  now  !  but  it  tells  all 
men  how  beautiful  it  might  be."  He  advises  all 
those  patriots  who  talk  about  dying  for  Ireland,  to 
reflect  upon  the  better  policy  of  living  for  it  —  "let 
them  at  least  plant  one  tree  each.  That  eight  mil- 
lions of  persons  will  be  persuaded  to  plant  each  his 
tree,  we  do  not  expect  just  yet  ;  but  do  thou,  my 
friend,  in  silence  go  and  plant  thine." 

The  Fevkr  for  Gold. — One  day  la.'-t  week,  about 
#6,000  of  the  new  gold  coin  was  received  in  this 
village,  fresh  from  the  mint.  This  was  the  gross 
earnings  of  three  individuals  lately  returned  from  a 
year's  voyage  to  California.  Their  les.s  fortunate 
associates  were  left  behind  to  enjoy  as  they  could 
their  various  health  and  fortujie  —  tlte  poorest  and 
sickest  buoyed  up  by  that  ever  blessed  hope,  which 
the  philosophic  Hume  said  was  worth  a  thousand 
pounds  a  year  !  The  sight  of  these  money  bags,  for 
the  time  being,  turned  every  head  —  nothing  was 
talked  of,  thought  of,  or  dreumi'd  of,  but  fitting  out  or 
setting  out  for  the  El  dorado  !  Woo  to  that  croaker 
who  dared  to  speak  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  diggers' 
gains,  the  certainty  of  privation  and  sickness  and 
suffering,  as  every  eye  was  blind,  every  ear  deaf, 
and  the  mind  impassive  to  nil  the  hindrances  and 
positive  evils  that  stood  in  the  way  of  the  glittering 
pile  ?  All  accounts  agree  that  from  the  east,  the 
north,  the  south,  and  the  far  west,  at  this  time  the 
migrating  army  of  gold  diggers  is  greater  than  ever  ; 
still  greater,  perhaps,  than  the  host  of  crusaders  that 
followed  Peter  the  hermit  to  the  holy  land  ! 
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Society  in  New  York.  — That  unique  and  origi- 
nal weelily,  the  Home  Journal,  is  translating  Df. 
Trobriand's  articles  on  fashionable  life  in  New 
York.  The  accomplished  reducieur  makes  the  New 
York  ball  a  very  poor  affair,  intellectually,  as  com- 
pared with  the  reunions  of  Paris.  He  says  that  the 
"young  American,  on  his  entrance  into  society,  has 
often  but  one  recommendation,  the  talent  with  which 
his  tailor  has  endowed  the  cut  of  his  coat."  Also, 
that  a  man  of  mature  age  "  is  isolated  in  the  gay 
throng,  meeting  rarely  a  woman  worth  seeing  or 
talking  to,  and  more  rarely  still  a  woman  who  finds 
as  much  charm  in  conversation  as  in  waltzing  —  he 
soon  gives  it  up,  and  balancing  one  ennui  against 
another,  he  prefers  that  which  does  not  give  him  the 
trouble  of  dressing,  and  which  he  can  find  weapons 
to  contend  with  at  home  —  pen  or  books,  if  his  mind 
is  active,  and  sleep  if  he  has  no  faculty  for  anything 
but  business." 

The  Season.  —  This  has  been  one  of  the  most 
open,  mild  winters,  known  for  many  a  year.  The 
first  snow  fell  early,  and  in  the  mud  ;  this  froze  hard, 
making  a  good  bottom  for  subsequent  snows.  No 
one  here  remembers  a  winter  with  so  many  w-eeks 
good  sleighing  during  moderate  weather  and  frequent 
rains.  Our  farmers  are  now  hauling  out  their  manure, 
,,a  much  easier  process  in  cold,  stimulating,  March 
weather,  than  under  an  enervating  April  or  May  sun, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  gain  in  time,  from  the  lack  of 
which,  when  too  much  work  is  crowded  together, 
more  than  one  field  has  had  to  go  half  tilled.  An 
amateur  farmer  here  has  been  occasionally,  all  winter, 
hauling  manure  from  our  livery  stables  to  his  little 
sandy  farm.  It  may  be  said  that  he  cleaned  the 
Augean,  as  he  went  to  the  bottom  of.a  hole  or  swale 
at  the  back  of  a  range  of  stables,  taking  up  the  nitro- 
genous matter  which,  like  guano,  was  improved  by 
ago  and  concentration.      Watedoo,  March,  1850. 

SALT    AND    ARSENIC. 

Mrssrs.  Editors  : — In  the  January  nuuibcr  of  your 
most  valuable  paper  appear  two  articles  reocommend- 
ing  the  general  use  of  salt  as  a  manure,  with  the 
addition  of  a  little  arsenic  when  the  land  is  infected 
to  any  extent  with  wire-worms  and  other  destructive 
vermin.  As  your  correspondents  are  not  sufliiciently 
explicit  as  regards  the  use  of  the  latter  article,  per- 
mit mo  to  inquire  whether  a  larger  quantity  than  that 
spoken  of  by  Mr.  Park  of  Gates,  in  his  first  article, 
would  not  more  efiectually  attain  the  desired  object? 
That  gentleman  says  he  applied  the  small  proportion 
of  two  pounds  of  arsenic  to  two  barrels  of  salt.  Now, 
as  arsenic  is  not  a  dear  article,  I  would  be  obliged  if 
Dr.  Lkb  would  inform  me  if  it  contains  any  proper- 
ties which  could  possibly  have  an  injurious  effect  on 
vegetation.  In  Mr.  Park's  second  article,  in  the 
same  paper,  he  says  that  a  peck  might  be  sown  advan- 
tageously, but  does  not  say  on  how  much  land  to 
apply  that  quantity.  I  presume  an  acre  —  quite  dif- 
ferent from  ttco  pounds.  If  assured  that  arsenic 
would  not  have  a  Dad  effect,  I  would  be  disp_oscd  to 
make  a  trial  of  its  virtues,  or  rather  poisons.  With 
due  care,  no  danger  to  cattle  need  be  apprehended. 

I  would  thank  Mr.  Park  on  behalf,  I  doubt  not,  of 
many  of  your  readers,  for  his  interesting  articles 
referred  to.  We  of  the  Cataract  county  would  be 
happy  to  hear  from  him  again  on  the  same,  or  any 
other  subject.     R.  H.  J. — L,ockport,  Feb'y,  1850. 
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ON    SMUT    IN    WHEAT,    AND    THE    CAUSE    OF   IT. 

NUMBER   III. 

In  my  former  articles  I  gave  a  statement  of  tacts.  A  leisure 
moment  affords  me  an  opportunity  of  giving  my  theory, 
founded  on  those  facts. 

I  suppose  the  smut  bug  (or  its  prerodent  worm)  to  remain 
in  the  ground  in  a  torpid  state,  during  t!ie  winter,  like  tho 


fruit  curculio.  When  the  spring  opens  witli  suffi- 
cient warmth,  it  revives  and  eommenees  its  work  of  destruc- 
tion by  attacking  the  roots  of  the  young  wheat.  I  am  led 
to  believe  this  ttie  more  readily  because,  as  stated  in  my  tirst 
article,  I  have  invariably  found  the  vitality  of  the  roots  of 
the  smut  wheat  destroyed  by  some  worm  or  insect  ;  and  I 
can  imagine  none  so  likely  to  cammenn;  the  destructive  pro- 
cess as  that  which  contp/etes  it,  liy  its  operatio'is  on  ttie  grains 
in  the  ear.  It  therefore  probably  feeds  on  the  bark,  or  outer 
covering  of  the  roots,  until  tlie  time  of  the  earing,  or  "  head- 
ing out."  Those  plants  which  have  been  thus  injured, 
generally  tlirow  up  feeble  stems,  with  small  ears,  not  having 
received  the  proper  quantity  of  nourishment  from  the  roots. 
\8  soon  as  the  ear  appears  above  the  sheath,  and  when  it 
may  be  supposed  to  be  iu  a  critical  stale  of  gestntiou,  the 
bug  leaves  the  rooti  (the  bark  of  wiiich  has  become  too 
tougli,  or  too  scanty,  to  supply  il  willi  suitable  food,)  and 
climb's  the  stem  to  tho  r-ir.  vji  r,-  il  <■  i:i-'i  um  ,ir<  ii ,  ,'.  ..true- 
live  operations  by  perbir   'i  ;      i',     i  '.   i        i  ,      i  ■   .rain, 


MiKst-inrr  of  the 
.'.n-l   nn!  iril  food 


■  f  tho 


ably  injures  tiic  ^^Ip  ■'!  ■  ■■ 

the  grains  witli  tli    : 

part,)  and  ratisi  .    m 

grain.     This  ciiaii.-    r  ,,. 

of  the  bu^.     halso  b.^n 

sition  and  nurium  of  tlio 

change  in  t!ie  grriin  to  h.- 

case,  or  ohri/f.  nn  1  '',r--  i;  i^'  :■!  ■  mt  <ir  p-l'      '  ..  I  \tn\v  now 

in  my  pos.sL-s.siiiii   .  1  ■    '-.in  wliicli  ihi-rc  ..le  rn  my  grains 

of  ymiU  nnil  gu'ri     i    :  '   ;  ■  ,i'i[!;Ie'i  ;   and  a!-'-    ■■v.Tal  cars 

in  which  the  gr.uii-  iiir  ,Mri    niiii  mul  part  gooi.  inrin;-*. — some 

about  Imlf  and  halt;  an  i  ^^niv^  more  or  \i-ss  of  each. 

It  has  been  conj^ctiuv^d  by  several  '.vriU'r.;  on  ihi.^  subject, 
iliat  a  radiciU  cliange  in  the  plant  \^  ('\\'erU\]  by  ilip  operation 
of  some  latent  poisonous  prinri't!^-,  bi  r)re  ilw  e.uing  out. 
One  writer  (I>LH  \^.f^;L)  has  rttulcd  hf  ••foan.l  tlie  enr^  smutted 
as  early  as  Mnnh  or  A))ril,  npnii  ear.fiilly  npr-ning  the  hood, 


blade 


'  (hi 


jar: 


"J  a:, 


nek  I 


lengtir  !  Anolh.-r  (Tii.i.vt)  ^■^\9,  ■■  the  smutted  heads  or 
ears  c.-in  oftontim,-s  \.q  r.und  nlid.'d  in  (he  hood,"  &-.c.— 
Spali.an/,ani  ■•  f(>:,ind  (or  suppn'^n,]  h.-  foimJ)  that  the  smut 
was  produced  in  the  i>l:iii!-  Imi'.:  in^'i-;.'  the  impregntition.'* 
Whence  Dar\mn  coih  ln-l>  l.  :  i  ;'.  i  ,r  want  of  impregna- 
tion, or  the  vivifying  priii-i,''.  t'.  ■  w'ir.i.:  v..n-n  ini<;hl  putri  fy, 
as  is  the  ca.se  with  addled  t  ---,.'  vVr. 

With  a  knowledge  of  llie  faetf  stated  in  my  form  r  num- 
bers, it  is  impossible  f>r  me  to  believe  thai  the  grain  could 
have  been  r^mutted  by  any  "  vitiating  principle  in  the  air,'' 
when  the  ear  wit,^  n.it  more  !b:-n  the  .si\lh  ]i:;rt  of  an  inch  in 
length,  and  still  "  in  the  hood  ;"  or  th'st  smut  wa.s  produced 
from  **  nnseasonalde  rni  I  and  wet."  l-'or.  in  either  case.  I 
must  suppose  that  a  disparted  Aul>-  of  the  stem,  or  ear,  would 
so  operate  upon  ail  the  .^ap  vi\'ws('U.  iis  to  produce  a  change 
in  a//  the  grains  in  ih.-  .a,-,  ur  :;•  I-,i.^:  of  the  whole  of  e^h 
grain  nil'cctvd  by  ihe  disr:..-t'.  'J'liat  there  is  a  eonsta'nl  cir- 
culation of  ihf  sap  in  plants  whiln  growing,  in  .«nnie  decree 
similar  to  the  eii-ealaiion  of  the  blind  in  thp  animal  creation, 
I  presume  no  one  will  deny.  Such  being  the  case,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  how  one  pari  of  a  grain  can  be  ^ood  and  the 
other  bad,  when  the  same  sap  in  circulated  and  distributed 
to  each  section  in  precisely  the  same  manner.  1  have  little 
confidence  in  the  statements  of  the  discovery  of  smut  at  so 
early  a  stage  in  the  growth  «f  the  plant  —  in  the  tine-spun 
theories  respecting  the  cause  of  smut,  I  have  none  at  all. 
My  observations  have  convinced  me  that  the  change  in  the 
grain  is  produced  after  the  earivg,  or  "  heading  out,"'  and 
while  the  germ  of  the  grain  is  expanding.  In  cases  where 
the  grain  is  wholly  smutted,  I  suppose  the  perforation  to 
have  been  made  at  so  early  a  period,  that  the  germ  being 
very  small  it  is  wholltj  aHected  and  changed  into  eraut. 
When  the  grain  is  only  in  yart  smutted.  I  suppose  the  nit  to 
have  been  deposited  at  so  late  a  period  as  to  injure  the  part 
of  the  grain  immediately  around  it  ;  and  that  the  other  pnrt 
of  the  grain  being  too  much  hardened  lo  be  operated  upon, 
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produces  good  farina  or  flour.  Ah  the  bug  is  slow  in  its 
operations  (and  but  ime  perhaps  on  on  car)  it  may  be,  and 
probably  is.  Beveraldaya  in  perforating  the  grains  in  a  single 
ear.  In  such  cases,  some  of  the  grains  perhaps  are  not  per- 
forated at  all.  and  of  course  are  not  affected,  while  others  in 
the  same  ear  are  enth-eh/  or  ht  part  smutted.  Whether  the 
bug.  when  it  deposites  the  nit  or  egg,  leaves  with  it  some 
pvisonous  matter  for  its  sustenance,  which  produces  the 
change  in  grain,  or  whether  the  nit  very  soon  becomes  a 
worm,  tchicli  nfslles  m  the  gram,  and  thus  produces  it,  I  do 
not  know. 

When  I  wrote  those  articles  for  the  Argus,  I  had 
no  very  definite  opinion  as  to  the  particular  manner 
in  which  the  smut  was  formed  by  the  operations  of 
the  "bug,"  (or  "beetle,"  as  some  fastidious  learned 
people  insist  upon  calling  the  insect.)  It  will  be 
perceived  that  in  my  third  article  I  gave  it  as  a  svp- 
positioii  that  "  the  bug,  or  its  precedent  worm,  when 
revived  by  the  warmth  of  the  spring,  commenced  its 
work  of  destruction  by  attacking  the  roots  of  the 
young  wheat.'"  From  subsequent  e.xaniinations,  I  am 
convinced  that  that  conjecture  was  not  well  founded. 
I  am  now  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  excoriations  of 
the  roots  of  the  wheat  were  made  by  the  'Hmre-tvorm,'' 
which  has  for  the  last  twenty-five  or  thirty  years 
destroyed  so  much  of  our  wheat  ;  but  which  has 
generally  been  supposed  to  have  been  "  MHed  by  the 
winter."  That  the  ova,  or  larva,  of  the  smut  insect 
remains,  during  the  winter,  dormant  in  the  smut 
grain,  as  an  egg  or  worm,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
The  unexpected  result  of  carrying  the  smut  grains 
into  my  wheat  field  with  the  barn-yard  manure,  as 
stated  in  my  second  article,  appears  to  afi'unl  suffi- 
cient proof  of  this.  As  great  numbers  assume  the 
insect  form  in  the  fall,  they  probably  pass  the  winter 
in  that  state,  and,  like  other  insects,  revive  in  the 
spring.  However  this  may  be,  those  which  I  hatched 
all  died  after  a  few  weeks  spent  in  feeding  on  the 
smutted  grains  contained  in  the  bottle  with  them. 

From  all  the  investigations  which  I  have  been 
enabled  to  make,  in  relation  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  smut  is  produced  by  tlic  operations  of  the  insect, 
it  is  this  :  It  perforates  the  glume  (chaff  ease)  of 
the  grain,  and  deposits  its  "nit,''  or  "  egg."  On  the 
outside  of  the  chafi"  case  the  puncture  closes  up,  (as 
do,  generally,  the  lips  of  a  punctured  wound  in  flesh  ;) 
but  in  the  inside  the  wound  or  puncture  is  kept  open 
by  the  oozing  in  of  the  undigested  sap  of  the  plant, 
which  runs  into  the  unfilled  cavity  of  the  glume  and 
fills  it  with  sm^it,  which  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
the  crude  or  unprepared  sap  of  the  plant  thus  ^rcma- 
turely  let  in  where  good  flour  would  liave  been  formed 
if  the  sap  had  been  left  undisturbed,  to  pursue  its 
ordinary  course  of  preparation  and  circulation  through 
the  natural  channels  or  sup  vessels.  And  when  one 
part  only  of  the  grain  is  smutted  and  the  otlier  part 
is  good  flour,  it  is,  as  suggested  in  my  third  article, 
becau.<e  the  perforation  was  made  at  so  late  a  period 
that  a  portion  of  the  cavity  (less  or  more)  had  been 
already  filled  with  properly  prepared  sap,  (flour,) 
iiiul  but  a  part  loft  unoccupied,  but  which  was  filled 
with  undigested  sap  (smut)  immediately  after  the 
puncture  was  made  ;  both  operations,  that  of  I'orining 
good  flour  and  the  other  of  forming  smut,  no  doubt 
going  on  nt  the  same  time  ;  the  latter,  however, 
probably  proceeding  much  the  most  rapidly. 

Having,  as  I  confidently  believe,  fully  established 
the  fact  tliat  smut  in  wheal  is  caused  by  the  opera- 
tions of  an  insect,  and  having  discovered  and  identified 
that  insect,  I  will  proceed  to  consider  as  to  the  best 
means  to  be  used  as  preventive  remedies.     And  here 
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I  will  confess  that  I  have  not  any  great  degree  of 
confidence  that  after  the  insect  has  been  for  several 
years  an  inhabitant  of  a  farm,  there  is,  or  can  be 
found,  any  certain  and  immediate  preventive  remedy 
for  the  evil,  by  the  destruction  of  the  insect,  or  other- 
wise. I  have  practiced  several  modes  of  preparing 
the  seed  wheat  —  at  one  time  washing  it  with  water  ; 
at  another,  soaking  it  in  very  strong  lime  water  for 
twelve  hours  or  more  ;  in  a  third  instance,  w'etting 
the  wheat  and  mixing  quick  lime  with  it.  Neither 
of  these  modes  of  preparation  entirely  prevented  smut 
in  the  produce.  The  smut  insect  had  become  an 
established  inhabitant  of  my  farm,  and  I  found  it 
almost  impossible  to  turn  it  out  of  the  possession. 
At  length,  however,  I  tried  another  plan.  The 
heavy  chaff  and  '"tailings"  of  the  cleanings  of  my 
wheat,  containing  the  unbroken  smut  grains,  (with, 
of  course,  the  nits  or  eggs  of  the  insect  in  them,)  I 
carefully  carried  from  the  barn  and  destroyed  them, 
so  that  none  of  the  smut  grains  went  into  the  manure. 
Particular  care,  also,  was  taken  to  sow  no  seed  which 
had  a  grain  of  smut  in  it.  This  course  was  pursued 
for  several  successive  years,  and,  after  some  twenty 
years  of  observations,  experiments,  and  exertions  to 
free  my  wheat  from  smut,  I  succeeded  in  raising 
good  and  clean  wheat  generally,  but  not  always  — 
occasionally  I  have  found  my  old  enemy  smutting  my 
wheat  again.  It  probably  strayed  over  into  my  fields 
from  some  neighboring  farm  ;  for,  since  the  wheat  in 
this  vicinity  was  first  discovered  to  have  become 
smutty,  the  evil  has  occurred,  I  believe,  in  some  local- 
ity or  other,  every  year,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree. 
Notwithstanding  all  my  care  and  exertion  to  free  my 
wheat  from  smut,  I  am  not  at  all  sure  but  ihat  nature 
had  as  much  toj;lo  with  my  success  as  I  had  myself. 
I  believe  it  is  generally  understood  that  some  seasons 
are  not  as  favorable  to  the  reproduction  of  insects  as 
others.  Cold  and  wet  weather  no  doubt  destroys 
many  of  the  young  insects  after  they  are  warmed 
into  life.  Severe  winter  frosts  may  also  do  the  work 
by  freezing  and  addling  the  eggs.  It  is  also  asserted 
(and  I  believe  truly,)  Ihut parasitical  insects  deposit 
their  nits  in  other  insects,  which  being  hatched  out, 
prey  upon  and  destroy  those  that  have  thus  served 
them  for  nests  and  food.  Some  one,  or  perhaps  all 
of  these  causes  combined,  may  have  contributed  to 
produce  the  desired  result.  Be  this  as  it  may,  I  am 
perfectly  satisfied  that  the  course  which  I  pursued 
was  the  best,  and  indeed,  the  only  one  at  all  likely  to 
be  successful.  If  the  smut  grains  are  thrown  into 
the  barn-yard,  and  thence  carried  out  upon  the  farm 
in  the  manure,  I  do  not  think  it  possible  to  free  a 
farm  from  the  smut  insect.  The  insect  appears  to 
be  brought  to  maturity  at  the  time  that  the  wheat  is 
usually  earing,  or  "  heading"  out,  and  the  deposit  of 
the  nit,  or  egg,  is  commenced  immediately  thereafter. 
Early  sown  wheat  generally  fares  the  best  :  probably 
because  of  its  "heading"  out  before  the  insect  is 
ready  to  commence  its  operations.  But  if  sown  very 
early,  for  the  purpose  of  having  it  ear  or  "head"  out 
before  the  maturity  of  the  smut  insect,  it  is  frequently 
attacked  in  the  autunm  by  the  "  Hessian  fly  :"  and 
thus,  by  attempting  to  escape  one  evil,  we  run  into  an- 
other oftentimes  much  worse  :  for  the  "Hessian  fly' 
is  generally  far  more  destructive  than  the  smut  insect 
—  the  former  fretjuently  destroys  the  whole  crop,  the 
latter  never  destroys  more  than  a  minor  portion  of  it. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  if  the  grain  is  cut  before 
it  becomes  "  dead "  ripe,  it  is  very  much  injured  by 
the  grains  being  blackened  by  the  dust  of  the  smut 
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as  well  as  by  having  the  unbroken  smut  grains  mixed 
with  it.  Very  late  sown  grain  is  very  liable  to  be 
RUiiilted  if  the  insect  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  it> 
Wheat  should,  therefore,  be  sown  neither  very  early 
nor  very  late.  The  best  season  for  sowing  it  is, 
undoubtedly,  between  the  5th  and  25th  of  September. 
Yet,  as  to  its  being  smutted  or  not,  much  will  depend 
upon  the  weather  of  the  succeeding  spring.  If  the 
season  should  be  cold  and  '••hile,"  it  would  probably 
retard  the  growth  of  even  the  early  sown  grain,  and 
bring  its  latest  growing  heads  within  the  period  of 
time  required  by  the  insect  for  the  deposit  of  its 
eggs-.     Jv  II.  Hv 

•■CORN    vs.    WHEAT" —AGAIN. 

Messrs.  Editous  :—  As  a  crnstant  reader  of  your 
invaluable  paper,  I  have  witiicsed  with  much  interest 
the  increasing  contribiitio:u  ^i  my  brother  farmers, 
(an  auspicious  sign,  not  only  in  practical  but  theo- 
retical farming,)  especially  one  from  ray  fellow  towns- 
man, under  the  title  of  "Corn  vs.  Wheat.  —  Drill 
Culture,  &.C,"  as  a  subject  calculated  to  elicit  discus- 
sion on  the  comparative  profits  of  these  valuable 
crops.  In  the  chapter  Mr.  Sperry  has  furnished 
your  readers,  he  lias  not  given  them  the  expense  of 
raising  his  crop  of  corn,  nor  that  of  raising  a  crop 
of  wheat.  In  this  respect,  therefore,  he  has  failed 
to  give  us  the  full  benefit  of  a  careful,  repeated,  and 
reliable  experiment. 

With  the  "  Young  Digger,"  I  think  it  exceedingly 
unsafe  to  jump  at  conclusions  ;  and  after  several 
years  of  somewhat  careful  observation  in  farming,  so 
various  are  our  seasons,  our  soil,  its  condition,  its 
culture,  and  our  markets,  that  for  one  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  confess  myself  ignorant  of  the  great  art 
of  husbandry  and  the  relative  profits  of  some  of  our 
staple  crops,  and  much  in  need  of  the  benefits  of 
scientific  instruction,  even  at  the  hinds  of  our 
"  sapient  legislators,"  although  some  of  my  neigh- 
bors deride  "  book,  or  collegiate  farming." 

Now  a  few  words  in  review  of  friend  Sperry's 
article  on  "Corn  vs.  Wheat."  In  giving  the  gross 
amount  only  of  the  value  of  his  crop  of  corn,  without 
charging  it  with  the  exjicnseof  manure  and  its  appli- 
cation, plov.'ing,  planting,  hoeing,  harvesting,  8ic., 
Mr.  Sperry  has  failed  to  satisfy  at  least  one  of  your 
readers  of  its  comparative  profits.  He  many  not 
have  used  manure,  and  thereby  saved  that  expense 
for  that  crop.  Every  practical  farmer  knows  full 
well,  without  the  aid  of  science,  that  corn  is  an 
exhausting  crop  —  not  more  so,  however,  than  some 
others  ;  but  it  leaves  nothing  to  restore  the  waste  it 
occasions,  consequently  constant  cropping  with  corn 
would  require  a  heavy  outlay  for  manure  every  year 
after  the  first  or  second,  at  longest  —  a  heavy  charge 
against  the  crop.  I  hold  that  any  system  of  farming 
in  Western  New  York,  where  much  of  the  land  is 
already  too  much  exliausted  by  constant  cropping, 
that  does  not  essentially  improve  the  soil,  is  iniprofit- 
able.  In  these  remarks  I  would  by  no  means  dis- 
parage the  raising  of  corn.  Corn  is  invaluable  to  the 
farmer  as  a  feeding  or  fattening  crop,  or  for  cleansing 
one's  fields  of  foul  grasses,  if  the  quantity  planted 
be  confined  to  no  more  than  will  be  done  carefully 
and  thoroughly. 

A  word  about  the  use  of  the  drill  in  planting  corn, 
(which  I  see  by  friend  Sperry's  frequent  communi- 
cations is,  quite  a  favorite  with  him.)  He  is  silent 
this  year  on  the  subject  of  its  use  as  a  cultivator. 


Corn  planted  with  a  drill  can  be  planted  in  rows 
but  one  >^ay,  while  the  other  it  will  be  scattered 
along  the  row  or  irregularly  deposited  in  hills.  We 
have  had  a  little  experience  in  this  mode  of  planting. 
Our  experience  is,  that  when  scattered  in  rows  it 
may  somewhat  increase  the  amount  of  the  crop  ;  yet 
on  a  "blue  or  June  grass"  sod  it  greatly  increases, 
nay,  nearly  doubles  the  expense  of  tillage,  and  in  a 
wet  season  would  utterly  defeat  a  great  object  of 
corn  culture,  namely,  that  of  destroying  foul  grasses. 
We  have  never  found  a  better  way,  on  the  heavy 
soils  of  Gates,  (these  grasses  being  indiginous  to 
such  soils,)  to  "chastise  them,"  than  to  row  corn 
both  ways.  Make  frequent  use  of  the  corn  harrow, 
cultivator,  or  plow,  and  what  is  better,  all  of  them 
both  ways,  not  neglecting  the  faithful  use  of  the  hoe, 
even  were  we  obliged  to  go  to  the  "  tombs  of  the 
Capulets"  for  them.  "  Work  once  well  done  is  better 
than  twice  half  done."  Oar  opinion,  on  a  review  of 
the  article  in  question,  is,  that  for  every  day  saved  in 
planting  on  "  blue  grass"  sod  with  a  drill,  four  is  lost, 
in  tilling.  The  most  of  the  labor  of  rais^ing  a  crop 
of  corn  is  in  the  hoeing  and  lending.  Such  planting 
is  "filling  at  the  spiggot  and  leaking  at  the  bung." 

A  word  on  the  relative  profits  of  "  corn  vs.  wheat." 
Last  season,  after  a  crop  of  corn  that  had  been  planted 
on  a  clover  sward  manured,  I  well  cultivated  both 
ways,  (which,  by  the  by,  was  rather  expensive,)  and 
sowed  wheat.  The  expense  and  produce,  so  far  as  I 
recollect,  which  is  pretty  near  the  mark,  although  the 
account  was  not  accurately  kept  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  it  to  the  public,  was  as  follows  : 

5  nrres,  once  plowing  m^a  find  span  horses,  nt 
tiic  rate  of  1^  acres  per  day,  .3^  days  at,  ^2 
per  day, , $6  GQ 

Seed    l.i  bushels  per  acre,  7J  bush.,  at  $1,12J,         8  44 

SoAing  and  burrowing  twice,  boy  and  span  of 
horses  one  day,.. 2  00 

The  croi>  stood  well,  and  was  harvested  for  $1 

per  acre, 5  00 

Drawing  and  securing, 2  00 

Threshing  150  bushels  at  6  cents  per  bushel,..         9  00 

$33  10 
The  Value  of  the  crop,  150  bushels,  at  $1,12.5 
per  bushel,  about  the  average  price  last  fall, 
although  it  brought  more,  was. $168  75 

Balance  in  favor  ol  the  profits  of  the  crop, $135  65 

Friend  Sperry,  or  some  other  advocate  of  corn  a.s 
a  market  crop,  may  figure  his  profits  higher  than 
this  ;  for  this  is  not  given  as  an  extraordinary  result 
by  any  means,  or  as  establishing  a  system  of  farming 
or  cropping.  A  far  greater  produce  in  value,  either 
of  carrots  or  many  other  roots  and  vegetables,  can  oe 
realized,  and  yet  with  less  profit. 

The  lot  mentioned  above  was  thoroughly  cleansed 
from  foni  grasses  and  seeded  with  clover.  The  season 
being  favorable,  it  set  well;  and  the  soil  being  rich, 
it  gave  a  most  luxuriant  velvet  covering  to  the  ground, 
securing  the  young  clover  roots  against  the  frosts  of 
winter,  besides  furnishing  considerable  feed.*  Next 
summer  this  lot  will  not  lie  bare,  exposed  to  the 
leaching  rains  and  evaporating  rays  of  a  summer 
sun,  "  to  waste  its  fragrance  on  the  dessert  air,"  as 
it  would  after  corn,  if  the  land  was  poor,  (and  it  will 
will  soon  become  so  by  raising  two  crops  of  corn  to 
one  of  wheat,)  or  foul,  or  there  was  not  time  to  sow 
it ;  but  in  beauteous  and  joyous  contrast  will  give  at 
least  two  or  two  and  a  half  tons  of  hay  to  the  acre, 

*  I  would  by  no  mt-ans  rccommond  feeding  clovor  fallows  except 
on  rich  lands  where  the  whole  crop  is  not  necUcii  for  miinure. 
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or  what  U  belter,  give  a  large  quantity  of  good  feed 
and  leave  a  sufficiency  for  plowing  under  and  self- 
manuring.  Managed  in  this  way,  with  once  plowing 
and  the  use  uf  the  cultivator  thereafter,  the  same  lot, 
if  the  season  be  a  good  one,  is  as  safe  for  40  bushels 
per  acre  the  next  crop  as  30  after  corn. 

In  this  article,  which  is  already  too  long,  we  have 
not  noticed  the  subject  of  transforming  corn  at  fifty 
cents  a  bushel,  the  basis  on  whioh  our  friend  makes 
his  profits,  into  pork  and  beef  at  from  $4.00  to  $4.50 
per  hundred  ;  the  secret  I  have  never  learned,  and 
am  there'ore  incompetent  to  such  a  task.  A  Gates 
Farmer       Gates,  Feb'y,  1850. 

BENEFITS  OF  DEEP  PLOWING. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — Some  fifteen  years  since,  being 
in  the  State  of  New  Vork,  I  saw  for  the  first  time 
an  agricultural  paper  —  the  Genesee.  Farmer.  In 
that  was  an  article  relative  to  deep  plowing,  which  I 
perused  carefully,  and  by  it  was  induced  to  try  an 
experiment.  I  had  previously  farmed  it  as  others 
did,  thinking  that  there  was  no  way  to  increase  the 
product  but  to  increase  the  number  of  acres. 

I  had  a  field  containing  four  acres  and  one  hun- 
dred rods  of  ground,  which  had  been  cleared  nine 
years  and  had  had  a  grain  crop  on  it  every  year  — 
wheat,  corn,  and  oats --the  three  last  were  oats. 
The  field  was  considered  nearly  worn  out,  and  would 
not  have  produced  more  than  fifteen  bushels  of  wheat 
per  acre.  There  were  many  large  stumps  and  four 
green  trees  on  the  field.  The  soil  was  clay  loam.  I 
had  only  a  single  team — a  powerful  span  of  horses — 
and  a  single  plow,  (Wood's.)  I  raised  the  end  of 
the  beam  three  inches  and  commenced  plowing  in 
June,  when  the  ground  was  wet,  turning  up  about 
five  inches  that  had  never  been  stirred  before,  plow- 
ing about  thee-fourths  of  an  acre  per  day.  The 
ground  was  M.ig  up  with  a  spade  around  the  stumps, 
harrowed  and  plowed  shallow  twice  afterwards,  and 
sown  the  fiftli  day  of  October  with  two  bushels  of 
velvet  bearded  wheat  per  acre.  lu  the  spring  were 
sown  150  pounds  of  plaster  where  the  wheat  looked 
the  poorest.  The  result  was,  although  much  was 
wasted  in  gathering,  for  it  shelled  badly,  I  had  by 
weight  196  J  bushels  besides  one  large  load  not 
threshed  at  the  time,  which  would  have  increased 
the  product  to  at  least  212  bushels.  Since  that  time 
I  have  plowed  deep,  and  the  result  has  been  invariably 
the  same,  or  at  least  doubling  the  crop.  Deep  plow- 
ing on  a  soil  like  mine  will  prevent  the  crop  from 
■suffering  from  wet  or  dry  weather,  and  is  a  preventive 
of  rust,  or  at  least  has  been  with  me,  and  it  will  not 
turn  to  weeds,  as  much  wheat  does  in  Michigan. 
The  editor  of  the  Michigan  Farmer  thinks  "  it  is 
almost  a  miracle"  if  a  farmer  here  gets  a  good  crop 
of  wheat ;  yet  none  fail  who  cultivate  their  land 
properly.  This  we  can  prove  by  many  farmers  in 
this  county. 

The  general  system  has  been,  ever  since  the  first 
settlement  of  this  country,  to  plow  shallow  and  grow 
wheat  after  wheat,  without  manure,  or  even  seeding 
to  grass,  until  all  the  food  for  the  wheat  plant  is 
exhausted,  and  then  we  are  told  that  the  seasons  are 
Buch  we  o:ini;ot  grow  wheat  and  must  turn  our  atten- 
tion to  a. sing  sheep;  but  will  sheep  thrive  if  wo 
serve  th.^'ii  as  we  servo  our  wheat  ?  Will  they  live 
without  jidi'ir  food?  Or  will  they  live  in  the  water 
without  tuunug  to  musk-rats?  Vours,  fic,  I.i.nus 
Cone.— 7Voy,  Oakland  Co.,  Mich.,  Feb'y,  1850. 


ECONOMY    IN    RAISmO    WHEAT. 

As  the  country  improves  with  the  introduction  of 
labor-saving  machines,  quite  a  revolution  is  taking 
place  in  the  management  of  fallows  for  wheat.  In- 
stead of  following  the  old  practice  of  plowing  twice 
or  thrice,  re-inverting  the  sod  and  affording  a  fine 
opportunity  for  the  grass  to  grow,  the  theory  now 
obtaining  is  to  plow  once  and  deep,  the  after  work 
being  perfermed  by  the  harrow  and  wheel-cultivator. 
The  advantages  arising  from  this  mode  of  culture 
are  as  follows  :  —  The  so  1  once  inverted  remains 
below  the  surface,  affording  in  its  decomposition  food 
for  the  young  plants  ;  it  aljo  affords  an  opportunity 
for  the  superabundant  water  to  pass  off,  thereby 
removing  the  liability  of  the  ground  to  bake  or  heave. 
On  land  comparatively  free  from  stumps  and  stones, 
as  all  old  cleared  land  should  be,  I  consider  this  a 
decided  improvement  on  the  old  plan.  Another  im- 
portant consideration  is,  the  ground  once  plowed,  the 
labor  is  in  a  great  measure  accomplished.  By  the  use 
of  the  harrow  and  cultivator  occasionally,  the  ground 
will  become  finely  pulverized  ;  so  when  the  time  of 
seeding  arrives,  the  ground  i.s  already  prepared  for 
the  reception  of  the  seed.  If  any  doubt  the  superi- 
ority of  this  mode  of  tillage,  let  him  try  and  see. 

The  present  is  emphatically  an  age  of  improve- 
ment, and  he,  whether  farmer  or  Otherwise,  who 
neglects  to  avail  himself  of  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  the  recent  works  of  art,  and  the  sciences, 
should  have  the  honor  of  being  alone  in  his  glory. 
W.  Xi^aLKi.—Rushvitle,  JV.  Y. 

A    TROUBLESOME    WEED. 

Messrs.  Editors: — As  your  columns  are  open  to 
the  interests  of  the  farmer,  I  wish  to  make  a  few 
remarks  in  regard  to  an  obnoxious  weed,  little  known 
in  this  section,  and  yet  abounding  in  a  greater  or  less 
extent  throughout  the  country.  It  is  called  Aekley 
Clover,  but  is  probably  a  species  of  the  white  daisy. 
It  takes  its  present  name  from  the  person  who  first 
introduced  it  into  this  State.  It  is  probably  the  most 
injurious  to  the  growing  of  wheat  of  any  known  foul 
weed,  because,  after  becoming  once  seeded,  it  cannot 
be  eradicated  as  long  as  you  grow  wheat.  It  grows 
equally  well  and  sometimes  as  high  as  the  grain,  and 
by  the  thick  mat  it  forms  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
get  through  a  field  of  it.  It  resembles  May-weed  in 
every  respect,  (excepting  it  grows  more  rank.)  and 
this  is  one  cause  of  its  spreading  so  rapidly,  people 
not  knowing  what  it  is,  and  calling  it  May-weed. 
The  root  lives  until  it  is  three  years  old,  and  continues 
to  branch  out  and  seed  nearly  all  summer,  and  in  its 
last  year's  growth,  one  root  will  cover  as  much 
ground  as  a  half  bushel.  The  seed  is  very  small  and 
of  a  yellowish  cast,  and  can  witli  difficulty  be  detected 
in  clover  seed,  in  which  way  it  is  being  sown  broad- 
cast all  over  our  country.  I  would  adviso  all  those 
purchasing  clover  seed  to  bo  careful  and  examine 
close. 

Messrs.  Editors,  if  you  consider  this  scroll  worthy 
of  notice  in  your  paper,  yon  may  re-model  it  to  suit 
your  fancy,  as  it  is  written  in  haste.  I  want  to  get 
the  article  before  the  farmers  in  Monroe  county,  and 
perhaps  some  one  more  competent  to  describe  it 
will  take  it  up  and  give  some  method  of  getting  rid 
of  so  hateful  a  pest.  Subscriber. — Rusli,  ,V.  Y., 
March,  1850. 
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APPLICATION  OF  BONES  AS  A  MANUKE. 

Db.  Lee  :  —  As  1  have  been  a  constant  reader  of  various 
agricultural  journals,  for  seven  or  eight  years,  my  attention 
has  been  attracted  by  frequent  notices  of  the  great  utility  of 
bones,  in  difl'erent  conditions,  as  fertilizers  ,  and  being  now 
in  a  situation  to  procure  them,  I  \\isb  to  inquire  of  you, 
what  is  the  most  economical  and  effective  manner  of  apply- 
ing them,  it  seems  that  the  method  of  reducing  them  now 
generally  used,  is  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid  ;  and  a  I*rof. 
Way,  of  England,  I  believe,  recommends  the  addition  of 
equal  weights  of  acid  ond  common  salt.  On  this  I  should 
like  to  have  your  opinion,  as  well  as  on  the  following 
points,  viz  : 

1.  For  corn,  on  a  clay  loam,  would  leached  ashes,  char- 
coal waste,  or  both,  be  best  to  dry  the  bones  with,  after  so- 
lution ?  2.  What  is  the  best  mode  of  application  for  corn 
or  root  crops,  to  drop  it  with  the  seed,  or  to  cover  the  seed 
and  apply  immediately  over  it,  or  wait  until  the  corn,  car- 
rots, &c..  appear  above  ground?  3.  Will  the  mixture  be 
injured  by  lying  in  a  heap  a  month  or  more  ?  And  lastly, 
how  much  is  required  per  acre  for  corn  ? 

An  answer  to  the  above  questions,  in  season  for  the  com- 
ing spring,  will  be  very  thankfully  recci\ed. 

Aly  father  purchased  the  farm  that  we  occupy,  in  the 
spring  of  1848.  It  consists  mostly  of  n  clay  loam,  on  a  slifl' 
clay  subsoil,  and  is  underlaid  by  a  species  of  limestone. 
Some  boulders,  of  the  same  kind,  also  lie  on  the  surface. 
The  farm  has  been  "  skinned,"  pretty  thoroughly;  but  we, 
being  "  book  farmers,"  expect  to  increase  its  fertility  some- 
what before  long,  by  means  of  deep  plowing,  turning  under 
clover  and  buckwheat,  by  raising  spring  crops  and  manur- 
ing them  well,  to  be  followed  by  wheat :  and,  lastly,  by 
keeping  the  ground  always  covered,  as  far  as  possible.  The 
good  effects  of  which  mode  of  culture  are  apparent  already. 
We  are  also  trying  to  get  up  a  "  Farmers'  Club,"  and  to  ob- 
tain some  subscribers  to  your  paper,  which  we  get  through 
your  agent,  Mr  Reeo,  at  Lockpnrt. 

But  as  your  lime  is  precious,  I  will  not  tax  you  further 
at  present.     J.  Breading  Trevor. — Lorkpoi-t,  Feb'y,  1850. 

"Leached  ashes  and  coal  waste"  will  be  useful  on 
cla)'  loam,  for  corn  or  any  other  crop.  These  fertili- 
zers being  mild  in  character,  they  should  be  applied 
to  corn  land  in  quantities  sufficient  to  spread  over 
the  whole  ground,  and  be  incorporated  with  the  soil 
by  the  plow,  harrow  and  hoe.  This  should  be  done, 
i.  p.,  the  ashes  should  be  applied  before  planting. 
Unleachod  ashes  are  most  economically  used  by  add- 
ing one  bushel  of  salt,  one  half  do.  plaster,  with  two 
of  ashes,  and  adding  the  mi.xture  to  the  soil  as  a  top 
dressing  for  each  hill,  after  the  first  hoeing  or  weed- 
ing; taking  care  not  to  have  the  salt  and  a.shes  come 
in  contact  with  the  young  plants.  One  or  two  oun- 
ces, or  such  a  matter,  spread  over  the  roots  of  each 
hill  will  be  of  essential  service  to  the  crop. 

Leached  ashes  and  rotting  manure,  mixed  in  a 
compost  heap,  improve  each  other — the  carbonic 
acid  eliminated  from  the  dung,  or  decaying  organic 
matter,  will  render  the  potiish,  soda  and  lime  salts 
(silicates)  in  the  ashes  soluble,  while  the  alkalies 
named  will  aid  in  forming  salt-petre.  (See  account 
of  artificial  nitre  beds,  in  Johnston's  Chemistry.) 

The  only  objection  to  the  use  of  sulphuric  acid  fir 
dissolving  bones  is  the  expense  of  the  article.  To 
avoid  this,  we  have  preferred  to  break  up  bones  with 
an  old  a.xe,  pretty  fine,  and  boil  them  to  a  powder  in 
strong  ley.  To  this  compound  we  add  a  little  salt 
and  gypsum.  It  may  then  be  mixed  with  a  little 
fine  dry  loam  and  distributed  with  a  drilling  machine 
over  seeds  of  corn,  carrots,  be.ets,  or  other  plants. 
The  compound  is  too  caustic  to  be  placed  in  contact 
with  tender  germs.  It  is  a  powerful  fertilizer.  As 
to  quantity  per  aero,  every  man's  judgment,  means, 
quantity  of  land,  Sic.,  must  decide  that  question. 


HEMLOCK    LANDS. 

Although  not  a  farmer  myself  at  present,  (a  physician,)  I 
was  brought  up  on  a  farm,  and  now  feel  a  deep  interest  in 
the  scientific  cultivation  of  the  soil.  I  have  been  in  contact 
with  your  paper  for  the  last  year,  and  I  must  say  I  am  en- 
tirely satisfied  with  the  general  and  practical  principles 
therein  inculcated.  One  thing,  I  hope  you  will  as  far  and 
as  often  as  possible  observe,  to  give  all  the  instruction  you 
may  obtain  in  relation  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  of  hem- 
lock land.  This  is  too  much  neglected  in  our  agrimltvral 
papers.  And  as  our  soil  in  this  section  of  Steuben  is  mostly 
"^hemlock,"  I  hope  that  your  own  remarks,  as  well  as  those 
of  your  practical  correspondents,  may  be  directed  occasion- 
ally for  our  benefit.  Yours,  &<:.,  Thos.  Shannon. —  Or- 
ange, N.  Y.,  Feb.,  18.50. 

As  a  general  thing,  soils  on  which  hemlock  grows 
lack  lime.  Draining,  liming  and  turning  in  clover, 
(the  growth  of  which  is  greatly  promoted  by  gypsum,) 
will  improve  all  lands  of  the  character  which  usually 
produce  much  hemlock.  They  are  sometimes  fair 
wheat  soils,  but  commonly  better  adapted  to  grazing 
'than  to  grain  culture.  By  seeding  liberally,  and 
manuring,  a  good  return  in  dairy  products,  wool,  and 
neat  stock,  may  be  realized  from  soils  not  naturally 
fertile.  In  some  countries  and  districts  hemlock 
grows  on  very  superior  land,  which  will  bear  fine 
crops  of  all  kinds  adapted  to  the  climate.  No  land 
that  produces  large  forest  trees  can  be  very  poor. 
With  good  management  it  will  bring  great  crops  of 
grass  that  can  readily  be  transformed  into  gold. 

WHEAT    FLY    OR    WEEVIL. 

A  correspondent,  of  Crawford  co.,  Ohio,  commu- 
nicates the  following  intelligence  : 

The  wheat  w  eevil  has  commenced  its  ravages  in  thi.';  sec- 
tion of  the  country.  The  first  that  I  saw  of  them  was  in 
184f).  The)'  have  been  increasing  steaddy  every  year  since. 
Last  harvest  they  destroyed  the  greater  part  of  the  late  sown 
wheat.  Will  they  continue  to  increase  as  they  did  in  St. 
Lawrence  co.  and  that  part  of  Canada  opposite  there,  until 
they  take  nil  the  winter  wlwnt  ?  I  believe  they  will.  What 
is  your  opinion  on  this  subject?     S.  P.  Jaquith. 

Is  the  insect  spoken  af  a  littlf  bug,  like  that  in 
peas,  or  a  fly  with  wings,  when  it  comes  out  of  the 
seeds  f  We  suppose  it  to  be  the  jvhcat  Jiy,  and  not 
a  weevil  at  all.  This  insect  deposits  its  eggs  when 
the  seed  is  forming,  which  hatches  out  after  harvest 
in  Western  New-York,  and  is  often  seen  in  thou- 
sands when  cleaning  wheat,  and  sometimes  later. 
The  Hessian  fly  is  a  different  insect.  The  only  rem- 
edy for  this  pest,  known  to  us,  is  to  seed  out  of  season 
—  either  quite  early  or  very  late  in  autumn.  It  is 
impossible  to  predict  what  will  be  the  abundance  or 
scarcity  of  this  class  of  animals,  at  any  future  period. 

INSECTS     ON    THE    ROOTS    OF    CORN. 

A  correspondent  writes  at  the  close  of  a  business 
letter  as  follows  : 

I  have  been  hoping  to  see  .something  said  in  the  Farmer, 
relative  to  the  louse  that  is  .so  destructive  to  corn,  in  Ken- 
tucky. The  roots  of  the  young  plants  are  attacked  by  them 
and  its  growth  paralyzed.  They  attach  themselves  to  the 
roots  in  great  quantities  and  the  plant  becomes  hard,  and 
the  growth  stationary,  and  many  farms  do  not  yield  half 
crops,  when  infested  by  them. 

Any  thing  that  would  remedy  this  evil  will  be  of  immense 
value  in  Kentucky,  if  it  is  attainable.  I  would  like  very 
much  to  hear  from  some  of  your  nnmerotig  readers  on  this 
subject.     Your.^,  with  due  respect.  Z.  K.  Huggins. 

We  suspect  that  the  depredator  is  an  aphis — perhaps 
the  same  that  sometimes  attacks  the  cotton  plant.  If 
any  reader  has  any  knowledge  on  this  subject  he  will 
serve  the  cause  of  agriculture  by  communicating  his 
information  to  the  public  through  this  journal. 
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CITI/TT7HE     OF    BEANS. 

Messrs.  Editors:  —  Will  you  please  to  nnswer  me  the 
following  questions  7  The  best  kind  of  beans  for  field  cul- 
ture on  un  extensive  scale  ?  The  manner  of  culture,  com- 
mencing with  the  time  of  planting  7  The  beat  manner  of 
hnrvcstmg,  drying  and  marketing?  The  place  of  marketing 
a  crop,  of  one,  two,  or  three  hundred  bushels  7 

I  would  also  wish  to  know  the  probable  number  of  bush- 
els per  acre  —  the  ordinary  price  —  also,  the  earliest  time 
tliey  may  be  taken  from  the  ground  :  reference  being  had, 
throughout,  to  the  fall  sowing  of  the  bean  ground  to  wheal. 
Are  they  best  planted  in  hills  or  rows?  W.  S. —  Cwiaii- 
daigna,  N.  Y.,  Feb..  1850. 

The  best  field  beans  to  plant,  if  reference  be  had 
to  a  market,  is  the  small  white,  as  it  sells  the  most 
readily,  and  brings  the  highest  price.  The  general 
mode  of  planting  is  in  drills  or  hills;  usually  the  lat- 
ter. When  planted  in  hills,  there  should  be  about 
six  plants  in  a  hill,  and  the  hills  about  two  feet  apart. 
Judge  EuEL  states  that  the  largest  crop  he  ever  rais- 
ed (48  bushels  to  the  acre,)  was  in  rows.  The  b(«,n 
is  partial  to  a  quick,  dry  soil.  It  is  a  very  tender 
p'ant  and  will  not  bear  the  sligtest  frost.  It  is  there- 
fore unsafe  to  plant  them  until  frost  is  no  longer  to 
be  apprehended.  Thirty  bushel  to  the  acre  would  be 
a  good  crop,  though  much  larger  crops  have  been 
raised,  and  much  smaller  might  be  very  easily. 

When  the  beans  are  fully  formed,  and  there  is 
danger  of  frost,  pull  and  throw  them  into  heaps,  in 
which  condition  the  frost  scarcely  affects  them.  If 
the  ground  is  not  wanted  for  other  uses,  they  may 
stand  till  the  latest  pods  assume  a  yellow  color. 
Thpy  are  pulled  with  ease  when  the  |>!ant  is  mature, 
as  the  fibres  of  the  root  art  by  that  time  dead.  This 
is  more  quickly  accomplished  with  an  iron  hook- 
rake,  or  if  the  stalks  are  partially  green,  they  can  be 
mown,  or  cut  with  a  sickle.  If  the  vines  are  not 
dry,  let  them  remain  for  a  while  in  small  heaps,  and 
afterwards  collect  in  large  piles,  around  stakes  set 
at  convenient  distances,  with  the  roots  in  the  center 
and  secured  at  the  top  by  a  wisp  of  straw.  When 
well  dried,  thrash,  clean  and  spread  ihem,  till  they 
are  quite  free  from  dampness. 

The  price  of  beans  ranges  from  si.x  to  twelve 
shillings  a  bushel.  Nine  shillings  is  now  tl  i  price 
In  this  market.  They  generally  find  a  r  j  sale. 
The  time  a  crop  could  be  got  off  must  dope.ii;  much 
on  the  season.  The  long  garden  white  bean,  and 
the  China  bean  with  a  red  eye,  ripen  earlier  than 
most  others,  and  are  very  productive. 


Mkssrs.  Editors  .  —  Since  my  boyhood.  I  havo  been  en- 
gaged in  other  business  than  farming,  and  all  I  know  of  ii 
IS  what  1  then  learned,  and  that  in  the  old  hobbling  way. 
together  with  what  observation  I  have  made  in  riding  about 
the  country  in  tlie  practice  of  physic,  till  four  years  ago  . 
when  I  came  in  possest^ion  of  a  small  pie<;e  of  land,  of  some 
2'2  acres,  \\hich  I  have  endeavored  to  work  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. IJul  I  feel  greatly  the  need  of  some  experienced 
adviser,  to  enable  me  to  do  it  all  in  the  most  approved 
manner.  In  my  way  of  firming,  I  believe  I  h.ive  reaii/.cd 
more  profit  than  many  do  from  a  hundred  ocres  ;  yet  I  am 
sensible  tliut  still  greater  improvcftient  might  be  made,  if  ] 
vjihf  htetv  how. 

In  reading  your  valiiahio  publication,  which  I  constantly 
peruse,  I  sec  tliat  you  have  stuuc  communications  to  obtain 
answers  to  spccifieil  questions,  ami  for  this  reason  1  address 
you.  On  my  place  I  have  all  varieties  of  sciil.  Some  half 
an  acre,  alluvial;  six  or  seven  acres,  gravel,  dry.  seven  or 
eight,  clay  'jmirely,  and  some  muck. 

Will  Icaclied  ashes,  from  the  nshery  in  our  village,  pay 
the  expense  of  drawinj  on  to  any  of  the  vortelies  of  soil 
above  nu'ntioued  7  Will  plaster  bo  good  for  any  or  all  7  If 
so,  when  is  the  best  time  to  sow  ? 

Will  alluvial  or  gruvel    be  best  for  carrots  7     I   Imvo  a 


garden  spot  of  some  fourth  of  an  acre  of  drygn'eily  soil, 
which  was  rich  when  I  came  here,  and  which  I  nave  ma- 
nured from  the  barn  every  year  since  I  have  had  it.  Ijist 
spring  I  covered  it  well  with  rotten  manure.  Will  it  he 
good  for  onions  7  If  so,  and  you  will  give  n>e  the  best 
method  of  raising,  as  to  kind  of  seed,  time  of  plonting,  how 
to  fit  the  ground.  Sec,  &.C.,  in  minutia,  I  will  do  it  right, 
and  report  my  success  in  the  fall.  !  want  to  beat  every 
body  else.     How  much  seed  shall  I  want? 

I  read,  in  the  January  number,  an  account  of  what  you 
call  a  large  crop  of  beets.  I  believe  I  beat  that  last  year, 
although  I  have  not  accurately  measured  the  ground.  1 
raised  some  'M  bushels  on  less  than  half  that  ground. 
What  soil  is  best  for  quince  —  wet  or  dry  —  rich  or  poor  7 
Will  they  grow  from  slips  7  D.  Seavek.  —  Hume,  Alle- 
gawj  CO.,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  25,   18.50. 

Apply  leached  ashes  to  your  gravelly  soil  and 
around  your  quince,  apple  and  other  fruit  trees. 
Quinces  will  do  best  on  a  medium  soil — neither  wot 
nor  dry.  Hog  manure,  leached  ashes,  and  spent 
lime,  havo  produced  the  best  crops  of  onions  that  we 
have  ever  seen.  About  three  pounds  of  seed  are  re- 
quired for  an  acre.  Plant  early  and  not  too  thick  in 
the  row,  nor  have  the  rows  too  close  together.  If 
you  "beat  every  body,''  please  write  and  let  "every 
body"  know  hoio  you  do  it. 


THE    MILCH     COW.-S     W.   AND    MR  WHISHT. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — In  your  Farmer  for  March,  is 
an  article  headed,  "Milch  Cow."  The  article  seems 
to  be  intended  to  cast  a  doubt  upon  the  capability  of 
the  cow,  to  impugn  the  judgment  of  the  Journal  of 
Commerce  and  the  veracity  of  a  "  Traveler,"  as  well 
as  myself.  Your  friend  Mr.  "Wright"  has  done 
himself  a  great  "wrong,"  showing  a  lack  of  discre- 
tion not  very  creditable  :  but  that  is  liis  affair,  and 
not  mine.  Your  correspondent  may  have  been 
"  hoaxed"  by  Mr.  Wright,  in  regard  lo  the  cow,  the 
■pail,  and  the  milk  ;  and  it  is  very  likely  Mr.  Wright 
made  "a  fish  story"  of  it.  If  he  had  adhered  to  the 
facts  as  he  heard  them,  and  in  fact  saw  them,  he 
would  have  staled  that  my  noble  cow  did,  for  about 
six  weeks  in  June  and  July,  1847,  ^ive  forly-two 
quurls  of  milk  each  and  every  day  —  "pure  milk,  with- 
out froth  —  and  some  days  more.  The  quuntity  was 
ascertained  by  a  tin  quart  measure,  such  as  is  in 
common  use  through  the  country  ;  true,  it  had  not 
been  sealed  by  the  County  Sealer,  but  I  do  not  believe 
it  could  vary  so  much  as  to  invalidate  my  assertions. 
I  repeat,  therefore,  that  "  the  milch  cow"  did  yield, 
in  1S47,  for  about  six  weeks,  forty-two  quarts  of  milk 
)ier  day.  The  quantity  given  by  the  same  cow  in 
1845  and  1846  was  about  the  same  as  in  1847,  though 
in  1848  and  1849  the  quantity  was  diminished,  which 
I  attribute  to  her  calving  early  in  the  season,  too 
soon  for  grass.  The  quantity  she  gave  last  year,  for 
a  time,  was  about  thirty-nine  quarts  per  day.  I 
regret  that  she  is  not  in  a  condition  to  give  me  a  calf 
this  season,  otherwise  I  doubt  not  Mr.  Wright's 
$500  would  have  been  transferred  to  me.  In  her 
present  slate,  I  am  oft'ered,  by  a  neighbor,  one  hun- 
dred dollars  ;  but  I  dissuade  him  from  taking  her,  as 
I  doubt  whether  she  will  have  another  calf. 

Mr.  Wright  could  not  have  seen  a  pail  "  with  a 
strainer''  here,  as  there  never  was  such  a  pail  about 
my  house. 

As  to  my  under-drained  fields,  I  will  say,  that  I 
have  laid  on  my  farm  41,000  drain  tiles  of  fifteen 
inches  in  length.  S.  W.  may  estimate  the  same  in 
miles  and  fractions,  and  correct  a  "Traveller"  if  ho 
can.  Yours,  fcc,  John  Joh.nston. — JVear  Geneva, 
March,  1850. 


1850. 
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IMPORTED  SHORT-HORNS -BATES'  STOCK. 


In  the  August  (1849)  number  of  the  Genesee  Farmer,  is  an 
article  by  me  on  the  Short-horns,  which  I  imported  last  year 
for  Mr.  Sheafe,  Col.  Sherwood  and  myself.  The  January 
number  contains  strictures  by  S.  P.  Chapman,  on  so  ranch 
of  my  article  as  relates  to  the  Bull,  Third  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge. As  Mr.  Chapman  does  not  understand  my  views, 
and  therefore  misstates  and  misconstrues  them,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  answer  him.  He  makes  many  assertions  and  takes 
positions,  which  present  questions  and  issues,  so  numerous, 
complicated  and  extensive,  that,  at  present,  I  must  leave 
them  unnoticed.  There  is  beside,  just  now,  a  strong  pre 
priely  in  not  discussing  these  issues.  Aa  soon  as  this  condi- 
tion ends,  I  shall  resume  the  subject,  and  will  fully  consider 
them.  In  this  notice  I  propose  merely  to  state  my  meaning 
in  the  paragraph,  to  a  portion  of  which  Mr.  Chapman  ob- 
jects, as  he  understands  it,  and  refute  one  of  his  positions. 
To  be  clear,  I  must  re-produce  the  passage  entire.  Speak- 
ing of  the  Third  Duke  of  Cambridge,  I  said: 

"  I  have  great  pleasure  in  knowing  that  I  have  brought  to  this 
country  bo  superior  a  bull  from  the  herd  of  that  eminent  breeder. 
Mr.  Bates  He  is  the  only  bull  in  America  got  by  Mr.  Bates' 
crack  prize  bull,  Duke  of  Northumberland  (1940,)  tha  best  bull  Mr. 
Bates  ever  bred.  Mr  Bates  has  but  one  more  k-ft  got  by  the  same 
bull ;  and  l>uko  of  Northumberland  is  now  dead.  Mr  Bates 
repeatedly  told  me  that  3d  Duke  ol  Cambridge  was  more  like  his 
sire  than  any  bull  ever  got  by  him  Breeders  desiring  the  blood 
of  Mr.  Bates,  can  no  where  else  in  this  country  procure  it  with 
such  high  characteristics  of  sly'e,  quality,  symmetry .  and  substance. ^^ 

Mr.  Chapman  quotes  merely  the  lust  su'utence  and  diticuss- 
ea  it  alone.  The  whole  paragraph  being  connected,  and  the 
last  sentence  the  conclusion  or  deducti-n,  and  the  wliole 
having  been  the  subject  of  remark,  I  will  l)riefly  state  what 
it  only  means,  and  was  meant  only  to  mean.  I  mean  by  it. 
that  I  have  brouglu  to  America  a  superior  bull,  from  the 
herd  of  Mr.  Bates  ;  that  this  bull,  3d  Duke  of  Cambridge. 
(5941,)  is  the  only  bull  in  America  got  by  Mr.  Bates'  Ihik^ 
of  Northumberland,  (1940;)  that  Duke  of  Northumberl  uid, 
(UMO,)  was  Mr.  BatCii'  "  crar/:  prize''  bull,  and  was  the  best 
bull  Mr.  Bates  ever  bred,  that  Air.  Bates  has  but  one  more 
bull  got  by  Duke  of  Northumberland,  (1940,)  that  the  Duke 
of  .\orthumberland,  (1940.)  is  dead,  and  that  Mr.  Bales  re- 
peatedly told  me  that  3d  Duke  of  Cambridge.  (•j941,)  was 
more  like  his  sire,  (  Duke  of  Northumberland,)  than  any  bull 
ever  got  by  him.  (Duko  of  Northumberland.)  In  1845, 
Duke  of  Northumberland  died.  In  July,  1848,  Mr.  Bales 
owned  but  two  bulls  got  by  Duke  of  Northumberland,  and 
these  two  were  2d  Duke  of  Oxford  and  '3d  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge. I  brought  .^d  Duke  of  Cambridge  lo  America,  iwA 
this  left  but  one  son  of  Duke  of  Northumberland,  (1940,)  at 
Mr.  Bates',  and  Mr.  Bates  did  not  in  his  lifetime  part  with 
that  son.  I  designed  to  place  before  breeders  the  fact,  that 
there  is  in  this  country  but  one  bull  the  get  of  Mr.  Bates' 
bei^f  bull,  and  that  if  they  wish  the  blood  ol  Mr.  Bates'  they 
could  no  where  else  in  America,  than  from  Cambridge,  get 
Mr.  Bates'  blood,  through  the  particular  cliannel  of  a  resem- 
bling and  superior  son  ol  Mr.  Bates'  best  bull,  Duke  of  North- 
umberland, (1940.) 

The  last  sentence  of  the  paragraph  which  I  have  quoted 
from  my  August  article,  is  this  :  —  "  Breeders  desiring  the 
blood  of  Mr.  Bates,  can  no  where  else  in  this  country  pro- 
cure it  with  such  high  characteristics  of  style,  quality,  sym- 
metry, and  substance."  This  eentencc  is  the  text;  its  dis- 
proval  the  object  of  Mr.  Chapman's  whole  article.  Never 
was  an  unfortunate  sentence  so  misconstrued.  In  an  arti- 
cle printed  in  Canada,  it  is  made  the  basis  on  which  to 
charge  me  with  having  asserted,  "  that  from  Mr.  Sherwood, 
[through  3d  Duke  of  Cambridge,  1  and  from  him  alone,  the 
Duchess  6/oo(/ can  be  procured"  [in  this  country.]  In  let- 
ters addressed  to  others,  and  by  the  receivers  shown  to  mc, 
this  sentence  is  made  to  mean,  "  that  the  3d  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge posjjesses  more  of  Mr.  Bates'  Duchess  blood  than  any 
other  bull  in  America,"  and  I  am  charged  by  its  use  with 
so  saying  and  designing  so  to  say.  Mr.  Chapman  makes  it 
mean  the  same  thing,  but  dues  so  by  way  of  inferejice,  or  de- 
duction. His  words  are  :  —  '"  No  one  will  deny,  that  if  any 
one  animal  from  ^  herd  possesses  the  power  of  imparting  to 
his  produce  'higher  ciiaracterislics  of  style,  quality,  sym- 
metry and  substance,'  than  any  other  animal  from  the  .Hamc 
herd,  he  must  possess  more  of  the  choice  blood  of  that  par- 
ticular herd.  To  question  this,  is  at  once  doubting  the  effi- 
cacy of  blood  tt!  'muls."  That  is,  my  position,  if  it  be  true, 
must  be  true,  because  3il  Duke  of  Cambridge  has  more  of 
Mr.  Bates'  choice  blood  than  any  other  bull  iti  America. 
This   is   llie  meaning  which   by  deduction   Mr.   Chapman 


places  on  my  words.  Having  done  this,  he  proceeds  to 
prove,  by  quoting  Mr.  Bates'  opinions,  in  his  own  words, 
from  public  printed  letters,  that  \\\q  choice  blood  of  his  herd, 
in  Mr.  Bates'  opinion,  is  the  Duchess  blood.  No  one  ever 
doubted  this^  who  either  knew  Mr.  Bates  or  had  read  his 
printed  or  private  letters.  I  knew  such  was  his  opinion. 
Mr.  Chapman  then  gives  from  the  4th  vol.  of  the  Herd  Book 
the  pedigrees  of  3d  Dukeof  Cambridge,  and  Mr.  Vail's  Duke 
of  Wellington,  and  by  these  pedigrees  shows  that  Cam- 
bridge has  by  his  sire  one  cross  of  Duchess  blood,  and  that 
Wellington  has  two  by  his  sire  and  the  sire  of  his  dam.  Tho 
precise  quantity  whicli  Mr.  Chapman  gives  to  each,  is  i, 
i.  e.  2-8,  of  Duchess  blood,  to  Cambridge,  nod  %  to  Welling- 
ton; and  therefore  he  concludes,  that  Wellington  must  be  a 
better  bull  than  Cambridge.  Logical  conclusionl  Now  all 
this  shows  a  total  wunt  of  knowledge  of  breeding  and  of 
pedigrees  in  general  ;  and  in  special  of  the  particular  pedi- 
grees which  M.r.  C.  gives  of  the  animals  under  his  conside- 
ration. But  to  explain  this  as  to  tlie  pedigrees,  would  re- 
quire too  much  space  now,  and  I  pass  it. 

If  Mr.  Chapman  be  correct,  then  it  would  be  true  that  a 
bull  got  by  one  of  Mr.  Bates'  Duchess  bulls,  dam  by  a 
Duchess  bull,  grand-dam  a  poor  roadside  tack,  would  be  a 
better  getter — would  impart  more  '  high  characteristics  of 
style,  quality,  symmetry  and  subsfmcc'  — than  a  bull  got 
by  a  Duche.^s  bull,  out  of  a  pure,  f  dl  bred,  stylish,  short- 
horn cow,  of  another  approved  tribe.  Such  an  absurdity, 
no  one,  I  think,  would  maintain,  though  Mr.  C.'s  article 
seemj  to  do  so. 

On  Mr.  Chapman's  rule,  if  sires  have  each  the  same 
amount  of  Duchess  blood,  they  would  possess  and  impart 
equal  '*  style,  quality,  symmetry  and  substance."  Yet  no 
two  full  brothers  were  ever  equally  good  onimala  and  equal- 
ly good  getters.  Duke  of  Northumberland,  [1940,]  and  2d 
l')uke  of  Northumberland,  [3646,]  were  full  brothers.  The 
first  was  superior  as  an  individual,  and  very  superior  as  a 
getter.  'I'he  last  was  far  inferior  to  his  brother  as  an  indi- 
vidual ;  fur  inferior  as  a  getter.  The  3d  and  4th  Dukes  of 
Northumberland  were  full  brothers  and  twins.  The  3d  Duke 
Mr.  Bates  never  used  ;  he  was  far  inferior,  both  as  an  individ- 
ual and  a.-j  a  getter,  to  the  4th  Duke.  The  3d  and  4th  Dukes 
had  mnre  Duchess  blood  than  their  halfbrother  Duke  of  North- 
umberland, ( 1940, )and  were  for,  very  far,  inferior  to  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  as  individuals  and  as  getters.  Mr.  Vail's 
Duke  of  Wellington,  (3iJ54,)  has  more  Duchess  blood  than 
his  halfbrother  Locomotive,  (4242,)  ond  yet  Locomotive 
was  a  far  better  animal  and  better  getter  than  Wellington. 
Mr.  Harvey's  bull  Walton,  (0658.)  son  of  Locomotive,  a 
distinguished  whinner  even  in  Gt.  Britain,  is  vastly  superior 
to  any  thing  ever  got  by  Wellington.  Duke  of  Cleve- 
land, (1937,)  the  sire  of  the  dam  of  Mr.  Vail's  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, (3654,)  was  a  Duchess  bull,  and  was  so  inferior, 
that  Mr.  Bates  says  of  him,  "  this  bull  never  exceeded  in 
weight  forty  stones  of  fourteen  pounds  per  stone,  when 
above  three  years  old,"  that  is,  560  pounds  dead  weight; 
not  half  the  proper  weight  of  a  merely  fair  animal  of  that 
ago.  (See  the  London  New  Farmer's  Journal,  Aug.  8,  1842.) 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  (1940,)  at  the  same  age,  weighed, 
live  weight,  2520  lbs.  Sink  one  third  live  weight,  and  his 
dead  weight  would  be  1680  pounds;  just  three  times  tho 
weight  of  Duke  of  Cleveland.  Could  any  thing  be  ynore 
despicable  than  the  Duke  of  Cleveland,  (1937?)  Yet,  he 
had  MORK  Duchess  blood  than  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
(1940,)  by  one  half. 

The  second  best  bull,  as  an  animal,  ever  bred  by  Mr. 
Bates,  in  his  opiniga,  was  the  1st  Duke  of  Cambridge,  (3639,) 
a  full  brother  of  3d  Duke  of  Cambridge,  and  winner  of  the 
head  prize  in  his  class  at  the  show  of  the  Koyal  Agricultural 
Society  of  England,  in  1840— an  animal  for  which  he  was 
offered  more  money  than  for  any  other,  except  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  (1940.)  And  yet  1st  Duke  of  Cambridge 
had  only  one  fourth  as  mach  Duchess  blood  as  Duko  of 
Cleveland,  (1937.)  Ist  Duke  of  Cambridge  was  refused  to 
Enrl  Spencer  by  Mr.  Bates,  at  a  very  large  price,  and  when 
sold  to  go  to  Austraha,  Mr.  Bates  said  of  him,  *'  He  is  too 
good  a  boll  to  remain  in  England,  out  of  my  own  herd." 
And  so  he  was  exported  at  twenty-one  months  old.  Mr. 
Bates'  Duchess  bull  Short-tail.  (2621,)  the  sire  of  Mr.  Vail's 
Duke  of  Wellington,  had  more  Duchess  blood  than  Belve- 
dere, (1706,)  for  Belvedere  had  none;  and  yet  Short-tail 
was  un  inferior  anim  d.  deficient  in  every  point,  except  his 
brisket  and  his  handling,  and  was  at  best  only  a  moderate 
getter  ;  while  Belvidere,  (1706,)  was  magnificent  as  an  ani- 
mal and  the  best  getter  that  Mr.  Bates  ever  used,  and  was 
the  sire  of  the  best  animals  he  ever  bred. 


I 


I  h!ood  ; 
tlie  su- 


Mr.  Renick,  the  agent  of  the  Ohio  Cattle  Company,  who 
went  to  England  to  purchase  for  iheni.  said  of  Belvedere, 
that  "  he  was  the  best  onJ  finest  bull  he  ever  saw  in  Eng- 
land or  America."  Tha  Itcst  cow  which  1  saw  in  Mr.  Bates* 
herd  was  not  a  Duchess,  und  was  not  got  by  i\  Duchess  bull; 
hui  u)a.s  by  Belvedere,  (1706.)  The  poorest  of  the  whole 
herd  whs  a  Duchess,  and  was  got  by  a  Duchess  bull.  The 
only  olhur  Duchess  cxiw,  ^ot  by  a  Duchess  bull,  was  a  very 
8U|ierior  cow.  These  two  last  were  equal  in  Duel 
and  yet.  iheir  produce  were  like  themselves  —  fr 
pcrinr  one,  superior,  from  the  inferior  one,  inferior. 

Oxford  premium  cow,  the  dam  of  Mr.  Vnira  imported 
Duke  of  Wellington,  (3654.)  was  got  by  Duke  of  Cleveland. 
(1937.)  Her  half-sister  Oxford,  id, was  got  by  Short-tail, 
(2621.)  Short-lnil  and  Duke  of  Cleveland  had  the  same  pre- 
cise atriOUjU  of  Duchess  blood,  and  of  course  Oxford  premium 
cow  and  her  half-siater  Oxford,  2d,  had  also  the  ^ame  precise 
amount  of  Duchess  blood.  Vet  Mr.  Bales  never  kept  on 
his  place  any  thing  out  of  Oxford  premium  cow,  which  lie 
could  sell  :  never  used  a  buW  out  of  Oxford  jiremhun  row, 
for  any  purpose,  even  to  get  steers.  He7i€ver  sold  an  animal 
out  of  Oxford,  2d,  at  all  —  and  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Vail,  print- 
ed in  the  American  Agriculturf^t,  he  says  he  would  not  sell 
her  produce,  of  which  he  then  had  ionr,  for  five  hundred 
guineas  [$2,500]  each  ;  nor,  indeed,  would  he  sell  thera  at 
any  price.  The  full  brother  and  the  sons  of  Oxford,  2d  he 
used  to  his  whole  herd,  except  herself  and  her  daughters. 
And  Mr.  Bates  was  right  ;  for  Oxford,  2d,  and  all  her  pro- 
tiuce  are  vastly  superior  to  Oxford  premium  cow  and  her 
produce. 

Mr.  Vail  commissioned  mc,  when  in  England,  to  select 
from  Mr.  Bates'  herd  a  young  bull.  I  could  not  get  for  him 
such  H  one  as  I  approved,  at  a  suiting  price  ;  and  I  did  not 
therefore  execute  the  commission.  Mr.  Bates  oftercd  me 
a  bull  calf,  by  2J  Earl  of  Beverly,  (596:3.)  —a  good  Duch- 
ess bull —  dam  Oxford,  4lh,  by  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
(1940.)  grmidani  O.iford prernimn  cow.  but  a  regard  for  Mr. 
Vail's  interest  made  me  refuse  the  otVer.  though  the  price 
suited^  I  sow  the  calf's  dam:  I  saw  Mr.  Bates'  optTtio/i,  as 
shown  by  his  practice,  and  acted  accordingly,  and  refused 
the  calf. 

J  have  cited  these  peculiar  examples,  to  show  by  animals 
having  Duchess  blood,  the  ulter  absurdity  of  Mr.  Chap- 
man's notions  of  breeding.  I  have  compared  animals  to 
show  his  errors,  and  lie  set  me  the  example.  I  have  cn7i- 
fuied  myself,  in  viy  compnrismi,  to  the  blood  that  he  selects 
for  his  comparisons,  and  have,  like  Mr.  C,  quoted  Mr. 
Bates'  opinions,  as  printed,  as  practical  ones. 

Having  refuted  the  positions  of  Mr.  Chapman,  shown  him 
hia  error,  and  proved  thai  my  position  may  be  true,  and  not 
in  consequence  of  the  reasons  he  assigns;  let  me  state  what 
my  words  so  often  quoted  do  mean,  what  they  were  iittend- 
ed  to  mean,  and  what  they  only  can  be  made  to  mean,  by  any 
construction  of  the  words  of  the  sentence.  1  mean  and  on- 
ly mean,  that  3d  Duke  of  Cambridge  v^ill  impart  Mr.  Bates' 
blood,  in  some  degree,  more  or  less  ;  that  in  himself  he  is 
the  bull  having  the  most  "style,  quality,  symmetry  and 
substance,"  of  all  the  bulls  that  have  ever  come  to  America 
from  Mr.  Bates'  herd;  that  he  will  get  produce  with  more 
"style,  quality,  symmetry,  and  substance."  th.in  any  bull 
from  Mr.  Bates'  herd  in  America.  i\ow  I  meunt //jw,  and 
Tiothijig  7/uire;  and  not  that  he  had  or  would  impa.t  more 
Dnchess  blood. 

Mr.  Chapman  does  not  pretend  lo  deny  my  positions, 
when  construed  as  I  have  here  set  them  forth.  /A'  makes 
anoiher  isKue.  1  admit  that  Mr.  Vail's  Wellington  has  more 
Duchess  blood  than  Cambridge.  I  never  thought  he  had 
not,  never  said  hu  had  not;  and  never  \vroie  nor  spoke  a 
f^entence  that  would  in  any  manner  directly  or  indirectly  in- 
dicuite  such  a  thing  ;  and  should  not,  and  but  from  miscon- 
ception, I  never  would  perhaps  have  been  charged,  direcily 
or  by  deduciion,  with  the  assertion,  thai  *'  from  Mr.  Sher- 
wood, find  fwin  him  alone,  the  Duchess  blood  ciin  be  pro- 
cured," in  this  country  ;  nor  wiih  tho  assertion,  direct  or 
consequential,  "  that  Cambridge  has  more  Duchess  Mood 
than  any  bull  of  Mr.  Bales'  breeding  in  America." 

Mr.  Chapman  institutes  a  comparison  between  Mr.  Vail's 
animals  and  Camhriilge.  in  point  erf  Durhess  bloody  gi^'i'ig 
pedigrees.  I  could  iuvest/s^uCe  lUv-iC  pi'di;;rees,  and  will  here- 
after. We  wisely  mnkes  7j«  comparison  iK'tuccu  those  ani- 
mals in  their  7*/tp/47C(i/ chnnicler.  1  c^iulil.  but  will  not  jww, 
but  will  hereafter.  1  will  merely  .sjy,  ihal  excellence  in  the 
phyiiical  animal  consists  of"  style,  quality,  symmetry  and 
substance  ,"  and  excellence  in  blood  consists  in  having  good 
blood,  unmixed  with  bad  blood;  and  as  liko  begcU  like,  it  is 


necessary  that  aniinals  sliould  fmve  their  descent,  not  only  from 
pure  blood,  but  from  anhnaXs  who  were  characterised  by  physi- 
cal excellence.  I  know  Mr.  Bates'  herd,  and  certainly  am 
not  to  be  instructed  in  the  excellence  of  Mr.  Bates'  Duchess 
tribe,  by  those  who  have  never  seen  a  single  animal  of  it. 
Mr.  Chapman  has  stated  matters  lo  which  I  now  make  no 
allusion;  bul  I  beg  to  assure  him  that  I  will  return  to  thera 
hereafter,  when  it  will  be  more  proper  to  discuss  them  than 
now.  and  when  1  shall  not  be  charged,  as  I  have  been,  with 
views  and  purposes  which  I  have  never  entertained.  A. 
SrKVENS.  —  February.  ItioO. 

DOUGLAS'  PATENT  SUCTION  AND  TORCE  PUMP. 

Douglass'  Suction  and  Force  Pump  we  think  a  very 
useful  article.  Farmers  who  depend  upon  wells  for 
a  supply  of  water  for  stock,  as  well  as  for  domestic 
purposes,  often  feel  the  need  of  a  force  pump,  by 
which  they  can  force  water  into  cisterns,  reservoirs, 
or  troughs,  as  may  be  needed  for  use.  Force  pumps 
generally  have  been  too  complicated  and  too  expensive 
for  general  use. 


In  the  engraving,  A  is  the  force  pump,  fastened  to 
a  plank  about  25  or  30  feet  from  the  surface  of  the 
water.  B  is  suction  pipe  from  force  pump  ti>  the 
water.  C,  discharge  pipe,  terminating  in  a  chamber 
or  barrel  with  a  spoul,  cau.-^ing  the  pipe  to  throw  a 
more  uniform  stream. 

The  inventor  says  "these  pumps  are  designed  to 
be  used  for  deep  wells  or  for  forcing  water  up  into 
Bathing  Chambers,  Factories,  fcc,  kc;  and  by  the 
application  of  hose,  may  be  used  for  the  protection 
of  buildings  in  extinguishing  fires.  7'hey  arc  adapted 
for  being  worked  either  by  hand,  water,  steam,  wind, 
horse,  or  any  other  power,  as  may  be  de.sired.  Thus 
they  may  be  used  for  conveying  water  by  means  of 
pipes  from  wells,  springs,  or  streams,  to  any  point  or 
station  required," 

Price  $15  and  upwards,  according  to  size.  For 
sale  at  the  Genesee  Agricultural  Warehouse,  Ro- 
chester. 


Caution.  —  Do  not  inhale  ih?  smo'h 
while  ignited.     It  is  highly  poisonous. 
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METEOROLOGICAL    ABSTRACTS   OF  1848  AND  1B49. 

BY   l.KAKDKR    WKTHEKEI.L. 

The  following  abstract  is  from  the  Meteorological 
Observations  kept  in  Rochester,  during  the  years 
1848  and  1849.  The  city  of  Rochester  is  situated 
on  the  Genesee  rij-er,  seven  miles  from  Lake  Onta- 
rio :  latitude  43'3  8'17";  longitude  77°  51' West 
from  Greenwich,  Ewgknd.  Elevation,  506  feet  above 
tide  water. 

Momlilv  mcrni  temp,  uf  Jon.     1843,  30.(j6:  do.  1849,  23.14 
.        .,       22  J3 

'  34.57 
'  41.85 
'  51.10 
'  66.01 
'  70.05 
'  C9.23 
'  60.20 
'  48.26 
'  46.66 
'  28.01 
'       46.68 

•  95.00 
'  *-9.00 
'  55.00 
'  July  10 
■  Feb.  16 
'  33  days 

•  3Gi  " 
<  7  •' 
'  25j  " 


Kel). 

'       28.56; 

do. 

M;ir. 

'       32.25 

do. 

Apnl     ■ 

■       44.70; 

do. 

Muy       ' 

'       59.72; 

do. 

Juno      ' 

■       67.63; 

do. 

July       ' 

'       69.23; 

do. 

Aue. 

•      72.81; 

do. 

Sept. 

'       56.20; 

do. 

Oct.       ' 

'       49.33; 

do. 

Nov. 

'       35.81; 

do. 

Dec.      ' 

'       34.35; 

do. 

le  year  ' 

'       48.55; 

do. 

33       " 

do. 

23i      " 

do. 

62 

do. 

67       •• 

do. 

^\v 

do. 

lEtS 

'h. 

177i 

do. 

111 

do. 

<Io. 


Annual  meim  temp,  of  the  yc 

Highest  degree  of  ihe  year *'       9-i.OO;  do. 

Lowest.- "       ^0.00;  de. 

Greatest  annual  range ''^       70>0U;  do. 

Warmest  day  in  the  year "  Aug.  IG;  do. 

Coldest  -- "  Jan.  10;  do. 

Winds— North, - "  17^  d'ys;  do. 

Northeast, *' 24^     **   ;  do, 

Eust,  - :.-   "  Ui     **   :  do. 

Southeast, —   '*  33 

South,-- 

Southwest,   

West,   

Northwest, 

Prevailing  wind  of  the  yenr.. 

Number  of  fair  days,- 

cloudy.  -- - 

dayB  on  which  rain  fell 

days      **  snow         ** 

days      **  rain  iSc  hDOW  **  ' 

Amountof  rain  &  melted  snow  **  32.03  in.;  do. 
First  frost  in  the  autumn  of —  "  Sept.  27;  do. 
First  snow  in  the  autumn  of. .  -   ''  Sept.  22.  do. 

Robin  first  heard '*  ftlarchS,  do. 

Maple  tree  in  bloom  -  "Mar.  28,  do. 

Mean  temp,   of  the  Winter  of  "       " 

Spring 

"  '■'  Summer      " 

"  "  Autumn      '* 

Number  of  fair  day.s  in  Winter..  " 

cloudy.- - ** 

fair  days  in  Si>rKig *' 

cloudy " 

fair  days  in  Summer,-   " 

cloudy-- " 

fjiir  days  in  Autumn. .   " 

cloudy,- '* 

Am't  rain  &l  melted  snow,  wint.  " 

Amount  of  rain,  Spring '* 

Amount  of  rain,  Summer " 

Amount  of  rain,  Aui<imn " 

Number  of  days  on  \\hich  rain 
fell  during   April  and  May, 

Do.  from  May  I'tn  end  of  Au^.  " 
Do.  from  June  I  to  end  of  Oct.  " 
Inches  of  rain  durins  April  and 

May ":- " 

Do.  frcm  June  1  to  end  of  Oct.  " 

Mean  temp.  April  and  May " 

Do.  from  May  1  to  end  of  Aug.  " 
Do.  from  June  1  to  end  of  Oct.   '■ 

*^9  below  Zero. 

Mr.  Lawes,  a  contributor  to  the  ag^ricultural  jour- 
nals of  England,  says  tliat  April  and  May  constitute 
the  grass  season,  on  the  island  of  Great  Britain. 
The  w'beat  season  begins  with  May  and  ends  with 
August :  the  turiiep  sea^ou  begins  with  June  and 
ends  with  October,     The  grass  season  here  is  from 
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the  20th  of  April  to  the  end  of  June  ;  the  wheat  sea- 
son, May,  June  and  the  first  half  of  July  ,  the  tur- 
nep  season,  from  July  first  to  the  25th,  to  the  end  of 
September, 

A    I.ARGE    CALF. 

On  the  27th  ult,,  a  cow  belonging  to  Samuel  N. 
Franklin,  who  now  resides  on  the  farm  of  Mathias 
Hutchinson,  produced  a  calf,  well  formed  in  every 
respect,  which,  when  twelve  hours  old,  weigned  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  As  it  was  weighed  more 
than  once,  by  different  persons,  we  think  there  is  no 
mi.stake.  The  cow  is  above  the  middle  size,  of  native 
breed,  and  about  four  and  a  half  years  old. 

About  the  same  time,  the  cow  of  our  neiglibor, 
Abraham  King,  produced  a  heifer  calf,  which  weighed 
one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds. 

Again  :  David  King,  residing  in  the  same  neigh- 
borhood, a  montli  since,  counted  beside  one  of  hia 
sows  eighteen  young  pigs.  Mathias  Hutchinson 
—King's  Ferry,  Cayvga  Co.,  JV.  Y.,  'id  mo.,  1860 

LIVE     FENCES. 

Messrs,  Ecrrons :  —  Having  been  a  reader  of  the 
Farmer  for  a  few  years,  I  have  been  both  pleased  and 
instructed.  In  an  especial  manner  I  have  a  deep  in- 
terest in  what  has  been  said  about  live  fences.  The 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  fencing  materials  will  be 
in  great  demand  ;  and  some  are  beginning  to  feel  it 
already.  Although  my  fathers  farm  has  plenty  of 
rail  timber  for  the  present,  ho  has  thought  fit  to  com- 
mence raising  hedges,  so  that  when  he  needs  them 
he  will  have  them.  The  object  of  writing  this  is  to 
find  out  which  is  the  best  material.  We  have  some 
of  the  English  Hawthorn  growing,  but  it  is  afiected 
by  a  kind  of  white  lice,  something  like  those  w'hich 
are  generally  found  on  beech  trees.  Whether  they 
will  injure  them  or  not  we  do  not  know.  Some 
recommend  Honey  Locust  very  highly. 

I  would  like  to  know  your  opinion  concerning  Buck- 
thorn—  whether  it  will  make  a  durable  fence  and  a 
good  one  ;  and  when  is  the  best  time  to  plant  it  for  a 
fence — in  the  fall,  or  spring  ;  and  where  the  seed 
can  be  obtained.  I  would  also  like  to  know  whether 
the  Osage  Oranr''  will  answer  for  fencing  in  this 
climate.  I  "  .  like  to  know,  Messrs.  Editors, 
which  v  ,iuld  prefer  if  you  were  going  to  plant 
fences  fo.  yourselves.  Where  can  the  materials  for 
propogating  be  obtained,  and  at  what  price  !  What 
is  the  best  way  of  propogating  ? 

If  you  will  answer  these  inquiries  through  the 
Farmer,  you  will  oblige — D.  S.  Crozier. — Benton, 
February,   18.50. 

Remarks. — For  live  fencing,  in  this  country,  there 
are  in  use  — 

IsU  The  Hawthorn,  European  and  American. 

2d.  The  Buckthorn,  native  of  the  New  England 
Statey. 

3d.  The  Honey  Locust,  native  of  the  Western 
States. 

4th.  Osage  Orange,  native  of  the  soutli  and  south 
west. 

These  are  all  strong,  deciduous,  thorny  plants,  that 
under  favorable  circumstances  make  excellent  live 
fences.  The  best  of  them  all,  perhaps,  is  the  Haw- 
thorn, were  it  not  that  they  are  subject  to  attacks  of 
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the  tcooly  aphis,  of  which  our  correspondent  com- 
plains, and  of  the  slug,  that  devours  the  foliage  of  all 
this  natural  family  of  plants  and  some  others.  We 
know  of  many  excellent  hedges  in  this  country  of 
both  the  English  and  American  thorn,  and  we  believe 
that  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  we  have  alluded 
to,  good  hedges  may  be  grown  of  one  or  the  other,  or 
both  species,  in  all  the  Northern  and  Middle  States. 
Our  native  varieties  are  very  vigorous,  and  make  a 
hedge  in  a  very  few  years  ;  but  their  habit  of  growth 
is  not  so  dense  as  the  English,  and  hence  they  require 
a  heavier  system  of  shearing  or  shortening  to  keep 
them  close  and  impenetrable. 


'Wmf 


The  Buckthorn  has  come  into  great  favor  of  late. 
It  is  a  vigorous  and  naturally  a  bushy  plant,  one  of 
the  hardiest  of  all  our  native  species,  and  never 
attacked  by  disease  or  insects  of  anv  sort.  Durin" 
all  the  growing  season,  and  till  very  late  in  the  fall, 
its  foliage  never  loses  its  rich  deep  verdure.  It  has 
but  one  defect,  and  that  is,  a  de'ficiency  of  thorns. 
With  more  thorns  it  would  be  all  we  could  desire  for 
fencing  in  the  Northern  States.  It  has  thorns,  but 
they  do  not  make  their  appearance  till  five  or  si.x 
years  old,  and  then  on  the  points  of  the  shoots  only, 
if  the  hedge  is  kept  well  furnished  with  shoots  from 
the  bottom,  the  fence  may  prove  a  barrier  to  cattle 


BUCKTHOBH    HKDQE. 


after  the  sixth  or  seventh  year  of  its  growth.  No 
other  plant  is  so  easily  raised  or  converted  into  a 
hedge.  Plants  may  be  bought  at  the  nurseries  at  #5 
per  1000.  H.  L.  Emery,  of  the  Albany  Agricul- 
tural Warehouse,  sells  the  berries  at  SI  3  per  bushel, 
and  clean  seed  at  75  cts.  per  quart.  Spring  is  the 
best  time  for  planting.  Mr.  Dow\mng  recommends 
the  plants  to  bo  cat  to  within  an  inch  of  the  ground 
line  :  the  hedge  to  be  planted  in  double  rows,  and 
the  plants  placed  alternately,  thus  — 


the  rows  six  inches  apart  and  the  plants  one  foot 
apart  in  the  rows.  This  requires  32  plants  to  a  rod, 
or  2000  plants  to  1000  feet. 

We  give  an  engraving  of  a  Buckthorn  hedge,  on 
the  grounds  of  James  C.  Lee,  of  Salem,  Mass. 

The  Honey  IjOcust  is  a  hardy  vigorous  tree  with 
formidable  thorns  over  every  part  of  it.  If  well  grown, 
we  know  of  no  other  plant  that  would  form  such  a 
complete  and  powerful  hedge  in  a  short  time.  Plants 
are  sold  at  the  nurseries  at  $5  to  $10  per  1000, 
.according  to  tlie  age.  Seeds  are  usually  to  be  had 
at  most  of  the  seed  stores.  The  seeds  have  a  hard 
covering  that  prevents  them  from  vegetating  soon  if 
placed  in  the  ground  dry.  The  proper  way  is  to 
place  them  in  a  vessel  and  pour  boiling  water  on 
them,  and  leave  them  until  the  covering  begins  to 
burst  ;  then  it  may  be  mixed  with  sand  or  dry  earth 
to  facilitate  its  sowing.  The  soil  should  be  light 
and  the  covering  an  inch  deep.  The  plants  are  fit 
for  hedge  rows  at  one  year  from  the  seed,  and  may 
be  planted  as  recommended  for  Buckthorn.     We  have 


seen  excellent  hedges  of  this  plant,  and  vie  feel  sure 
that  it  may  be  advantageously  employed  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  and  particularly  in  prairie  sections 
of  the  west,  where  it  might  be  allowed  to  attain  more 
than  ordinary  hedge  height  for  purposes  of  shelter. 
The  great  point  to  be  observed  in  this,  at  in  all  other 
live  fences,  will  be  to  encourage  a  dense  and  vigor- 
ous growth  of  branches  at  the  bottom. 

The  Osage  Oranok,  we  fear,  will  not  prove  hardy 
enough  for  the  Northern  States.  It  is  a  southern 
tree,  and  grows  vigorous  until  late  in  the  fall.  The 
young  shoots  scarcely  ever  escape  being  killed  a  foot 
of  their  length.  In  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  most  of 
Pennsylvania,  a  great  portion  of  the  Western,  and 
all  the  Southern  and  Southwestern  States,  it  will  no 
doubt  answer  well.  Wherever  it  proves  hardy  we 
would  give  it  the  preference  to  all  other  plants,  as  it 
combines  in  a  greater  degree  tlie  requisite  qualifica- 
tions. Its  growth  is  luxuriant  and  bushy,  its  foliage 
bright  and  shining,  and  in  all  parts  of  both  old  and 
young  wood  covered  with  stout,  sharp  thorns,  equal 
to  the  Honey  Locust.  It  requires,  like  the  Locust, 
severe  and  constant  pruning  to  prevent  the  upright 
growth  from  injuring  the  denseness  and  symmetry 
of  the  hedge.  Plants  are  sold  at  the  nurseries  at 
about  $5  per  1000  for  one  year  plants.  Seed  is 
advertised  by  M.  B.  Batkham  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  at 
Si. 25  per  quart.  We  have  always  succeeded  well 
by  soaking  the  seed,  for  a  day,  in  hot  water  before 
sowing.  Mr.  Batkham  says  "a  patch  of  ground 
two  or  three  rods  square  will  be  large  enough  for  a 
quart  of  seed,  and  will  produce  3000  to  4000  plants 
if  successful."  Planting  is  done  in  the  same  man- 
as  recommended  for  the  otliers. 


FOWLS,    FOWL    BOOKS,    FOWL    HOUSES,    &c. 

Thk  letters  wo  are  constantly  receiving,  asking- 
information  in  regard  to  the  best  and  wgsl  profitable 
breeds  of  chickens,  the  best  mode  of  constructing 
chicken  houses,  &c.,  not  only  shows  that  the  subject 
is  beginning  to  attract  special  attention  at  this  time, 
but  makes  it  our  duty  to  give  the  desired  information, 
as  far  as  we  can  consistently  with  the  pros.->ure  of 
other  and  important  matters  upon  our  columns. 


THE   DORKIKO    FOWL. 

The  book  publishers  have  been  awake,  and  are 
prepared  to  meet  this  increased  demand  for  informa- 
tion on  Itie  subject.  Several  works  are  already  before 
the  pii'jiic,  and  others  are  to  follow.  J.  P.  Jewkxt 
Si  Co.,  of  Boston,  have  published  a  small  work  at 
twenty-five  cents,  in  paper  covers,  which  is  a  very 
neat  and  cheap  work,  and  can  be  sent  by  mail.  We 
have  also  received  from  the  publisher,  C.  M.  Saxton, 
New  York,  throuph  D.  Hoyt,  bookseller,  of  this  city, 
a  copy  of  "  The  American  Poultr}/  Yard,"  by  D.  J. 
Brownk.  It  is  certainly  a  beautil'ul  book,  and  not 
less  useful  than  beautiful.  Some  of  the  descriptions 
of  fowls  in  this  book  accord  better  with  our  experi- 
ence than  any  we  have  before  seen  published.  The 
accompanying  engraving  and  description  of  the 
Dorking  fowl  is  from  this  work  : 

"  For  those  who  wish  to  stock  their  poultry  yards 
with  fowls  of  most  desirable  shape  and  size,  clothed 
in  rich  and  variegated  plumage,  and,  not  expectinn 
perfection,  are  willing  to  overlook  one  or  two  other 
points,  the  Dorkings  are  the  breed,  above  all  otherS; 
to  be  selected.  They  arc  larger-bodied,  and  of  better 
proportions,  according  to  their  size,  than  any  other 
variety  I  have  yet  seen,  their  bodies  being  rather 
long,  plump,  and  well-fleshed  ;  and  the  breeder,  as 
well  as  the  housewife,  generally  beholds  with  delight 
their  short  legs,  full,  broad  breasts,  little  waste  in 
oflal,  and  the  large  quantity  of  good  and  profitable 
flesh,  the  flavor  and  appearance  of  which  are  inferior 
to  none. 

"  The  cocks  are  magnificent.  The  most  gorgeous 
hues  are  frequently  lavished  upon  them,  which  their 
large  size  and  peculiarly  square-built  form  display  to 


great  advantage.     The  original  Dorkings  are  said  to 

have  been  white,  but  such  arc  now  seldom  to  be  seen. 
During  all  my  rambles,  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, only  on  one  or  two  occasions  did  I  meet  with 
pure  white  birds.  In  all,  however,  as  far  as  my 
linowledge  extended,  when  pure-blooded,  more  or 
less  while  prevailed  ;  but  the  cloudings  and  mark- 
ings of  the  plumage  were  unlimited.  Many  were 
marked  with  bands,  or  bars,  of  ashy-grey,  running 
into  each  other  at  their  paler  margins.  Some  had 
the  hackles  of  the  neck  white,  with  a 
tinge  of  yellow,  and  the  body  of  a  darker 
or  brownish-red,  intermixed  irregularly 
with  white  ;  while  others  were  beauti- 
fully variegated  with  white,  black,  green, 
and  brown,  or  were  nearly  uuiform  in 
their  shades  from  a  light  cream  color  to 
almost  black. 

"  Both  the  cocks  and  the  hens  are 
usually  short-legged,  thickly-feathered, 
having  fine,  delicate  heads,  with  single, 
double,  or  large,  flat,  rose-like  combs, 
whicli,  wlien  they  are  in  high  health, 
adds  very  much  to  their  appearance, 
particularly  if  seen  in  the  bright  rays  of 
the  sun.  Their  legs  are  invariably 
white,  or  flesh-colored,  each  often  armed 
with  one  or  more  toe-like  claws  ;  and, 
instead  of  four  toes  to  each  foot,  a  fifth 
one  protrudes  from  the  same  root  as  the 
heel  toe  in  the  common  varieties,  which 
is  generally  regarded  as  a  distinguish- 
-'■".-      ing  mark  of  tlie  breed. 

"  The  weight  of  the  Dorkings,  at  ma- 
turity, varies  from  five  to  eight  pounds, 
and  full-grown  capons  have  been  known 
to  weigh  ten  or  twelve.  Their  eggs 
are  usually  of  a  clear  white,  but  sometimes  of  an 
ashy-grey  color,  rather  large  in  size,  very  much 
rounded  at  both  ends,  and  of  an  excellent  flavor. 
The  hens  are  not  "everlasting  layers,"  although  they 
produce  eggs  in  reasonable  abundance,  but  at  due  or 
convenient  intervals  they  manifest  a  desire  to  sit,  in 
which  they  often  most  strenuously  persevere.  In 
this  respect,  they  are  steady  and  good  mothers  when 
the  little  ones  appear.  Their  young,  in  this  country, 
have  thus  far  proved  very  hardy  and  easy  to  rear. 
The  chicks  are  generally  brownish-yellow,  with  a 
broad,  brown  stripe  down  the  middle  of  the  back,  and 
a  narrow  one  on  each  side." 


CHEAP   FOWL    H0U3E. 

Perhaps  the  above  engraving  represents  as  good  a 
form  for  a  cheap  chicken  house  as  snything  we  could 
give.  We  have  constructed  one  somewhat  similar, 
of  rough  boards  well  battened,  and  we  find  that  it 
makes  a  tolerably  warm  and  a  convenient  house. 
We  shall  have  to  defer  remarks  on  the  interior 
arrangement,  mode  of  constructing  nests,  roosts,  Sic, 
for  another  number. 
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A   FEW    HINTS    ON    THE    PRtTNING    OF  TREES  AT 
THE    TIME    OF   TRANSPLANTING. 

About  this  season  of  the  year  tlicre  is  not  a  day,  nor 
scarcely  an  hour,  that  we  do  not  hear  the  questions 
asked  —  "  Do  trees  require  to  be  pruned  before  plant- 
ing ?" —  "How  much  should  I  prune  trees  before 
planting  ?"  —  and  so  on.  The  truth  is,  that  although 
almost  everybody  is  planting  trees,  very  few  are 
aware  of  the  importance  of  pruning,  or  understand 
clearly  the  objects  it  is  intended  to  attain,  or  the 
proper  mode  of  doing  it.  A  great  majority  are  satis- 
fied with  digging  a  hole  and  putting  the  roots  of  the 
tree  into  it,  and  leaving  it  there  just  as  it  came  from 
the  inirsery.  Hence  it  is  that  so  many  trees  utterly 
perish  after  planting,  and  go  many  more  grow  feebly, 
and  slowly,  and  ill-shaped. 

Pruning  at  the  time  of  transplanting  is  performed 
with  two  objects  in  view  —  one  of  which  is  to  restore 
the  equilibrium  between  the  roots  and  branches,  which 
the  removal  of  the  tree  had  injured  by  the  ur.avoiilable 
mutilation  of  the  roots  :  and  the  other  is  to  mould  the 
tree  into  such  a  form  as 
taste  or  the  circumstan- 
ces of  its  position  may 
dictate.  To  accomplish 
either  or  both  of  these 
ends,  we  must  resort  to 
pruning  ;  and  first,  lei 
us  consider  it  with  ref- 
erence to  restoring  equi- 
librium between  the 
roots  and  branches. 

We  take,  for  illustra- 
tion, a  peach  tree  of  one 
year's  growth  from  the 
bud,  (fig.  1,)  four  to  five 
feet  in  height,  and  fur- 
nished    with     vigorous 
branches,     nearly    from 
top    to    bottom.        Our 
rougli    sketcli    is    made 
from  a  specimen  which 
has  the  general  appear- 
ance of  some  thousands 
in  nursery  rows,  and  this 
— ^-^^==5^    ^yg   presume   to  bo   the 
Peach  trte  one  !,earf,o'nlmd.     ordinary     character     of 
yearling   peach   trees,  when   grown   on   good   8oil, 
with   clean    culture,    and    no    summer   pruning    or 


shortening  of  the  side  branches.  Now  it  seems 
to  us  that  it  must  appear  very  evident  to  any 
one  who  will  reflect  on  the  matter  for  a  moment, 
that  after  this  tree  has  been  taken  from  the  ground, 
with  its  large  roots  necessarily  shortened,  and,  if 
long  out  of  ground,  nearly  all  the  fibrous  roots  dead, 
it  will  be  impossible  for  it  to  sustain  such  a  large 
surface  of  top.  If  left  entire,  the  demand  that  so 
many  buds,  such  a  large  growing  surface,  would 
make  upon  the  roots,  could  not  possibly  be  supplied 
—  a  great  many  will  consequently  perish,  and  prob- 
ably the  whole  tree.  This  is  the  actual  history  of 
thousands  of  peach  trees  every  year.  A  few  days 
ago  we  looked  into  a  gentleman's  little  city  garden, 
and  saw  a  dozen  peach  trees  that  had  been  planted 
last  fall.  Tliey  had  precisely  the  appearance  indi- 
cated by  fig.  1.  We  asked  him  if  he  did  not  intend 
to  prune  them.  He  replied  that  he  was  not  aware 
that  it  was  necessary.  But  so  necessary  is  it,  that 
unless  he  prunes  them,  he  will  find  that  in  the  month 
of  June  or  July  next  they  will  be  "as  good  as  dead." 
Such  a  tree  we  would  prune  in  this  way  for  a  tow 
standard,  (which  is  the  best  for  both  garden  and 
orchard  in  this  country.)  We  want  a  clean  stem  of 
at  least  three  feet  :  but  it  will  not  do  to  strip  the 
branches  off  at  once.  We  remove  entirely  the  longer 
ones  only,  and  shorten  all  the  smaller  ones  to  two  or 
three  eyes.  When  a  peach  tree  is  pruned  too  heavily 
or  closely  at  one  time,  it  is  very  likely  to  gum  and 
canker  —  the  sap  not  being  absorbed  by  new  leaves  or 
branches,  becomes  stagnant  and  bursts  the  bark. 
Severe  pruning,  on  any  of  the  stone  fruits  particularly, 
will  result  in  disease.  On  each  side  of  the  leading 
shoot  we  see  a  strong  branch  that  has  outgrown  and 
weakened  it.  If  we  wanted  to  continue  the  tree 
farther  in  a  vertical  direction,  with  a  leading  shoot, 
we  would  choose  the  strongest  of  these  two  side 
branches  for  a  leader,  and  cut  back  the  other  and  the 
original  leader  to  two  buds  ;  but,  as  we  wish  to  form 
the  head  of  the  tree,  we  simply  cut  the  original  leader 
out  to  a  bud  or  two,  and  top 
the  other  two  strong  side 
shoots  to  make  them  branch 
out.  The  small  shoots  left 
shortened  along  the  trunk  are 
cut  oi?  clean  next  season,  or 
in  the  summer  as  soon  as  the  \ 
tree  is  in  a  condition  to  spare  - 
them.  In  all  cases  the  cut  is 
made  at  a  good,  plump  bud  ; 
and  if  the  shoot  is  wanted  to 
take  a  vertical  direction,  the 
bud  must  be  on  the  upper 
side  of  tho  branch  ;  if  a  hor- 
izontal direction,  on  the  low- 
er side. 

In  trees  where  the  side 
branches  have  been  kept 
down  by  summer  pinching, 
or  by  having  been  closely 
planted,  the  trees  will  have 
two  to  two  and  a  half  feet  of 
a  clear  stem,  with  a  branch- 
ing head  ;  and  in  this  case 
the  pruning  will  be  similar 
to  the  ])runing  of  the  ordinary  ' 
nursery  standard  trees,  such,  ^"•'"Jaril  chmy  tree,  /too 
for  instance,  as  a  two  year  yemso 

old  cherrv,  figure  2.     The  branches  have  merely  to 
bo  shortened,  as  shown  by  the  cross  lines.     In  all 
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cases  where  a  branch  has  a  greater  vigor  than  is 
consistent  with  the  symmetry  and  balance  of  the 
head,  it  should  be  cut  shniter  in  order  that  the  sap 
may  pass  to  the  weaker  ones. 

Pruning  to  praduce  certain  forms-  is  a  different 
tiling.  We  will  illustrate  this  by  two  young  pear 
trees  (fig.  3  and  4)  of  one  year's  growth  from  the 
bud  or  graft,  worked  on  the  quince  at  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  The  specimens  that  we  have  taken  our 
sketches  from  are  a  Bloodgood,  (fig.  3,)  four  feet 
high  and  furnished  with  numer- 
ous side  branches,  and  a  Duchess 
■'..  it Angoulemc    without   branches, 

except  two  small  shoots  at  the 
top  of  the  second  or  fall  growth. 
Now,  supposing  that  .these  are 
intended  for  pyramidaT  trees,  we 
would  prune  them  as  follows  : — 
In  the  Bloodgood  (fig.  3)  we  cut 
ofi'  entirely  the  lower  branch  at 
the  base.  This  gives  space 
enough  between  the  ground  and 
the  first  tier  of  branches  for  the 
free  circulation  of  air.  Tlie  other 
branches  we  shorten,  as  shown 
by  the  cross  lines  in  the  cut. 
The  stronger  these  branches  are, 
_  and  the  nearer  tliey  are  situated 
g^  to  the  extremi^ty  of  the  leading 
shoot,  the  cioE'eV  they  must  be 
Dwnif  pear,  one  year  cut,  in  order  to  produce  equality 
branch^'  "'''  *"'*  between  the  stronger  and  weaker 
branches,  and  to  retain  the  sap 
sufficiently  in  the  base  of  the  tree.  These  are  the 
main  points  to  be  observed  in  conducting  pyramidal 
trees.  The  very  small  branches  are  not  cut  at  all, 
in  order  to  favor  their  growth.     One  of  | 

them,    that   has   a   drooping   direction,  j; 

should  be  tied  up  to  increase  its  vigor. 
The  Duchess  cTJlngouleme,  (figure 
4,)  that  has  only  two  weak  shoots 
near  the  top,  must  be  cut  back  far 
enough  to  ensure  the  production  of  side  \, 
brandies  near  the  ground  ;  and  this  will  ' 
depend  a  good  deal  on  the  strength  and 
prominence  of  the  buds.  In  some  casea 
it  would  be  sutficient  to  cut  the  leading 
shoot  back  to  the  fifth  bud,  and  the  two 
side  shoots  to  two  buds  each  ;  but  in 
general  we  must  go  lower  and  cut  to  a 
strong  bud  below  the  side  shoots  ;  and 
if,  even  after  this,  the  lower  branches  do 
not  push  with  vigor  enough,  the  upper 
shoots  must  be  pinched  oft"  early  in  the 
season,  to  check  the  growth  above  and 
favor  it  below.  It  very  generally  hap-  v! 
pens  that  the  two  or  three  buds  nearest  in 

the  leading  shoots  push  so  vigorously  it 
as  to  injure  it.  This  must  be  prevented  '-vjj?^^, 
by  timely  pinching  in  the  summer  ;  and  /)„,^,.(-  p^n,. 
in  all  cases  where  a  branch  is  likely  to  mie  year  frum 
ac'juire  undue  vigor,  to  tbe  detriment  *'"',  uhhont 
of  others  and  the  balance  of  the  tree,  it  ■"*  brancht.-:. 
must  be  checked  by  pinching.  We  shall  treat  of 
this  fully  in  season. 

The  best  pea  sticks  are  Hazel  or  Filbert,  Privet, 
and  Lilac  bushes —  all  other  woods  tried,  last  but  a 
year  or  two,  while  thtse  last  many  years,  especially 
the  lilac. — Revue  Horticole^  Paris. 


THE     OSWEGO    BEUHEE    PEAR. 

Mr.  P.  Barry:  —  In  accordance  with  a  promise 
made  to  you  last  fall,  when  I  presented  you  speci- 
mens of  the  Oswego  Beurre,  I  will  give  some  fur- 
ther history  of  tills  pear,  the  result  of  three  years' 
experience  since  it  was  described  by  Mr.  Downing, 
in  the  January  number  of  the  Horticulturist  for  1847. 
1  ate  my  last  specimen  the  19th  of  February  inat. 
They  were  kept  till  this  late  period  of  winter,  by 
packing  in  boxes  with  shorts.  Every  week,  during 
tlie  winter,  previous  to  this  date,  I  have  eaten  them, 
either  baked  or  raw.  Last  fall  a  portion  of  tbe  crop 
was  kept  on  the  tree  much  later  than  on  any  former 
year.  My  specimens  were  sound  during  December 
and  January.  The  last,  eaten  the  19tli  of  this  month, 
was  about  one  third  decayed  on  one  side,  sound  at 
the  core,  and  retained  the  peculiar  flavor  of  the  va- 
riety well.  If  the  Oswego  Beurre  be  allowed  to  re- 
main on  the  tree  till  a  sufficiently  late  period  in  the 
fall,  I  believe  it  may  be  relied  upon  in  this  latitude, 
both  for  the  table  and  for  cooking,  from  the  middle 
of  October  to  the  last  of  January. 

From  the  fact  that  .nearly  all  of  the  specimens 
heretofore  tested  by  pomologists  have  been  picked 
before  fully  grown,  it  has  been  pronounced  an  acid 
pear.  Mr.  J.  J.  Thomas,  in  tiie  last  edition  of  the 
Fruit  Culturist,  has  very  honestly  no  doubt  said  of 
the  Oswego  Be'irre,  it  is  "regarded  as  fully  first 
rate  by  those  who  like  the  vinous  flavor  of  the  Brown 
Beurre  or  Beurre  d'Arembeig."  I  ate  a  specimen  of 
the  Oswego  Beurre  with  a  Beurre  d'Aremberg,  on 
the  first  of  January  last,  and  found  tliem  nearly  as 
far  apart  in  flavor  as  the  Lady  Sweeting  and  Rhode 
Island  Greening  apples,  tested  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  N.  GooDSELi.,  the  pioneer  pomologist  of  West- 
ern New  York,  who  ate  specimens  with  me,  last 
Christma.',  pronounced  it  one  of  the  most  saccharine 
pears  he  ever  tasted.  From  the  early  and  profuse 
bearing  of  this  saccharine  pear,  I  believe  it  would  be 
the  most  profitable  article  to  cultivate,  (whether  po- 
monal  or  vegetable,)  for  the  purpose  of  manufactur- 
ing sugar. 

Although  a  handsome  pear,  and  uniformly  fair,  it 
has  less  of  beauty  than  its  parent,  the  White  Doy- 
enne. It  lias  the  red  cheek,  occasionally,  of  the 
latter,  and  approaches  it  nearer  in  general  form  than 
Mr.  Downing's  cut  would  indicate.  Beauty  excepted, 
it  has  been  pronounced  by  the  Fruit  Committee  of 
our  Horticultural  Society  here  superior  to  that  "ne- 
plus  ultra  of  perfection  in  flavor  and  beauty,"  the 
White  Dovenne,  or  Virgalieu.  J.  W.  P.  Allen. — 
Oswego,  Feb.  27,  1850. 

We  may  add,  tliat,  from  our  own  experience,  the 
Oswego  Beurre  proves  a  vigorous  and  beautiful  grow- 
er, and  an  early  and  prolific  bearer,  both  on  pear 
and  quince.  —  En. 

Sweet  Apples.  —  The  scarcity  of  sweet  apples 
for  market  should  induce  our  fruit  growers  to  culti- 
vate more  extensively.  Let  me  advise,  in  addition 
to  the  Talman  Sweeting,  Chillicothe  Sweet,  Bailey 
Sweet,  and  other  good  varieties,  and  that  the  Green 
S^veeting  be  more  generally  grown.  It  is  one  of 
the  finest  eating  apples,  and  for  cooking,  it  is  one  of 
the  best ;  and  does  a  family  want  to  use  several  bar- 
rels through  the  winter,  it  will  keep  firm  and  sound 
until  May,  when  all  other  sweet  fruit  is  gone.  J. 
H.  Watts. 
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TYSON    PEAR. 

This  pear,  so  far  as  we  are  informed,  is  universally 
acknowlcdcred  to  be  of  the  first  class.  It  oriirinated 
in  a  hedge  near  Philadelphia.  Tlic  first  full  i^escrip- 
tion  published  of  it  was  in  Hovey's  Magazine,  Vol. 
12.  Since  then  it  has  been  frequently  noticed  in 
pomological  works,  periodicals,  reports,  kc.  The 
largest  bearing  trees  that  we  know  of  in  Western 
New  York,  are  of  some  ten  or  twelve  year's  growth, 
or  more,  in  the  orchard  of  Asa  B.  Smith,  Esq.,  of 
Macedon,  father  of  W.  R.  Smith,  the  well  known 
nurserymen  of  that  place.  We  saw  these  trees  in 
in  1848,  bearing  a  good  crop  of  fruit.  On  the  pear 
stock  it  is  said  to  be  tardy  in  coming  into  bearing, 
but  it  succeeds  admirably  on  the  quince,  and  those 
who  wish  fruit  soon  will  choose  to  grow  it  in  this 
way.  The  tree  grows  very  much  like  the  Seckel, 
but  the  shoots  aie  rather  longer  and  not  quite  so  stout. 
They  have  the  same  dark,  reddish  brown  bark. 

Size  medium,  being  usually  from  two  and  a  quarter 
to  two  and  a  half  inches  long,  and  about  two  inches 
in  diameter.  Form  variable,  but  most  generally 
pyramidal,  rounded  off'  at  the  crown,  and  tapering 
gradually  towards  the  stem,  which  is  attached  to  it 
by  a  fleshy  junction,  quite  protuberant  on  one  side. 
Exterior  color  yellow,  slightly  russetted,  covered 
somewhat  profusely  with  black  specks,  and  shaded 
with  brilliant  red  on  the  sunny  side.  Texture  fine, 
melting,  juicy,  and  very  rich.  Color  of  flesh,  white. 
Flavor  richly  aromatic,  very  sacharine,  and  exceed- 
ingly delicious.  Core  quite  small.  Seeds  small, 
but  plump,  and  of  a  brown  color.  Stem  from  one  to 
one  and  a  quarter  inches  long  ;  obliquely  curved  and 
somewhat  stoat,  as  well  as  fleshy  at  its  junction  with 
the  fruit.  Eye  round,  of  moderate  size  and  depth, 
with  the  segments  of  the  calyx  short  and  reflexed. 


THE  BOTTRASSA  APPLE. 

In  Lower  Canada  and  the  northern  portions  of  this 
country,  this  is  esteemed  one  of  the  very  best  of 
apples,  ranking  with  the  Fameuse  and  Pomme  Gris, 
which  are  considered  the  standard  of  excellence.  At 
our  late  exhibition  of  winter  fruits,  this  variety  was 
shown,  and  we  believe  pronounced  by  nearly  all  to 
be  one  of  the  highest  flavored  and  best  apples  on  the 
tables;  some,  indeed,  went  so  far  as  to  call  it  the 
best.  For  our  own  part,  however,  we  think  it  a 
hardy,  valuable  variety  for  the  north,  high  flavored 
and  fine,  but  it  lacks  the  tenderness,  juicyness  and 
delicacy  of  the  Melon  or  Northern  Spy,  and  for 
which  we,  at  least,  are  disposed  to  give  them  the 
preference. 

It  is  an  apple  that  bears  carriage  exceedingly  well, 
and  a  little  frost  does  not  hurt  it.  It  keeps  well, 
seldom  becoming  rotten  at  the  core.  It  should  oc- 
cupy a  prominent  position  in  the  orchard  in  cold 
northern  localities.  Size  above  medium.  Form 
roundish  conical,  slightly  ribbed.  Stalk  about  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch,  slender,  and  inserted  rather  deeply 
in  a  pretty  wide  cavity.  Calyx  large,  closed,  and 
set  in  a  shallow,  plaited  baisin.  Skin  reddish  russet, 
some  bright  red  on  the  sunny  side.  Flesh  white, 
finegrained,  crisp,  not  very  juicy,  with  a  sprightly, 
agreeable  flavor.     November  to  April. 

INFLtJENOE     or   THE    STOCK    UPON    THE    GRAFT 

Mit.  Harry  :  —  I  Ihank  yoii  for  what  you  said  in  regard  to 
Iho  onects  of  f.tock  upon  gr.ifts.  How  will  you  reconcile 
the  st;itoinpnt  o!  a  friond  of  ours,  who  says  he  put  .seions 
of  tho  "  Northern  Spy"  into  uvo  trees,  standing  wiihiii  two 
rows  of  each  other,  one  on  a  Rhode  Island  Greening  grafted 
tree,  which  produced  beauiifiii  and  good  fruit,  wliile  in  Iho 
other,  a  natural  tree,  the  fruit  was  sourer  even  than  vine- 
gar. Soil  the  same;  and  tlie  trees  but  a  few  feet  apart. 
How  is  all  llus.     You  must  explain.     J.  H.  Watts. 

We  have  by  no  means  denied  that  the  stock  has 
an  influence  on  the  graft.  We  are  well  acquainted 
with  many  facts  which  go  to  prove  that  it  has  ;  but 
we  remarked  that  in  grafting  it  would  be  neither 
safe  nor  practicable  to  any  extent,  to  "graft  only  in 
stock  that  assimilate  with  the  scions,  in  quality,  fla- 
vor, and  growth."  A  variety  requiring  such  a  course 
of  treatment  we  should  consider  worthless.     In  re- 
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gard  to  this  point,  "Lindley's  Theory  of  Horticul- 
ture" savs  :  "  It  may  be  as  well,  however,  to  add, 
that  there  are  some  well  attested  facts  relating  to 
the  preference  of  particular  varieties  for  one  kind  of 
stock  rather  than  another,  which  we  cannot  explain, 
but  which  are  so  important  in  practice  as  to  deserve 
to  be  studied  carefully."  We  know  very  well  that 
some  varieties  of  pear  grow  better  and  bear  larger 
and  iincr  flavored  fruit,  on  the  quince  than  on  the 
pear  stock,  and  some  will  not  grow  on  it  at  all. 

Some  apples  do  much  bettor  on  the  Paradise  stock 
than  others.  We  are  obliped  for  the  fact  communi- 
cated by  Mr,  Watts,  ana  we  solicit  cultivators  to 
give  the  matter  attention,  and  favor  us  with  any  facts 
on  this  head  they  may  deem  worth  communicating. 

REMEDY    FOR    THE     OtJRCULIO. 

Mr.  Editor  ;  —  In  the  May  number  of  the  Farmer 
is  a  comminiication  from  me  on  the  culture  of  the 
plum.  Had  it  been  published  in  the  April  number, 
as  intended,  your  correspondent,  Wm,  Wylde,  o( 
Erie  co.,  Ohio,  would  have  had  better  success  in  ex- 
tirpating the  curculio  from  his  trees.  I  am  rather 
surprised  at  the  emphatic  manner  in  which  you  state 
your  want  of  faith  in  it  as  a  remedy.  Another 
year's  experience  has  not  diminished  my  faith  in  the 
least.  To  show  you  that  it  is  no  vain  theory  of  my 
own,  I  send  the  enclosed  scrap,  which  I  cut  from  a 
stray  paper  that  came  into  my  hands,  I  think  from 
Philadelphia,  but  am  not  positive.  I  think,  if  you 
will  publish  it,  and  will  do  so  in  the  April  number, 
it  would  prove  beneficial  to  horticulturists,  your 
faith  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

Wo  nre  happy  tu  be  able  lo  publish  Ivvu  direct  experiments 
in  support  of  the  fici  and  discovery. 

Fii-st,  \\v  hured  nnd  plugged  with  sulphur,  in  the  usual 
way,  a  plum  tree  which  commonly  dropped,  every  year,  all 
the  plums  before  becoming  ripe,  the  curcul/os  lodging  eggs 
in  their  germs.  This  was  done  when  the  tree  was  in  blos- 
som. On  that  year  liardly  any  fruit  fell,  and  the  tree  pro- 
duced quite  well. 

Second,  \Vc  find  m  the  Genesee  Former  of  January  28, 
1832,  that  a  youns  willow,  nearly  killed  by  aphis  or  lice, 
and  nnls  feeding  on  their  honey,  was  quite  revived  in  three 
days,  nnd  all  the  line  and  nnls  driven  oil",  by  hormg  the  tree 
with  an  auger  live  feet  from  the  ground  and  ihrce-foiirths 
through  the  dirimcter,  filling  with  brimstone  and  plugging 
tight.     The  tree  has  thrived  ever  since. 

The  modus  operandi  of  this  singular  process  is  very  easy 
to  exphdn.  The  vital  energy  of  the  tree  and  sup  dissolves 
the  sulphur,  c.irries  it  into  circulation,  nnd  evolves  it  in  sul- 
phuric gas,  evaporating  through  al!  the  pores  of  the  bnmchea, 
leaves  nnd  fruiis.  This  gas  is  a  deadly  poison  to  insects  and 
all  animnls,  it  suffocates  them  or  drives  them  away  as  soon 
as  they  begin  to  smell  it  ■  but  no  injury  whatever  results  to 
the  tree. 

We  have  never  heard  of  :iny  direct  experiment  on  peach 
trees  ;  but  we  are  sure  it  will  answer  quite  as  well,  if  the 
sulphuric  emanation  could  not  reach  quick  enough  the  roots 
of  the  tn'Cs  which  are  commonly  attacked,  the  plugging 
must  be  done  near  the  root,  or  at  the  lime  of  the  descending 
sap,  when  it  will  .'*ooner  reach  the  roots.  Lt-t  it  be  tried  nnd 
the  results  made  known. 

I  will  give  you  another  fact,  as  to  the  efficacy 
of  sulphur  in  the  destruction  of  the  locust  borer. 
Six  years  ago  this  spring,  I  found  that  the  beautiful 
locust  trees  which  border  my  yard,  were  infested 
with  the  borer,  I  supposed  they  would  soon  be  in 
the  condition  of  some  I  had  just  seen  in  Onondaga 
county.  I  bor^d  two  or  three  holes,  two  thirds 
through  the  trees,  and  filled  the  holes  with  sulphur. 
The  effect  was  perfectly  satisfactory.  The  trees  all 
lived  and  are  now  in  a  healthy  condition.  The  suc- 
ceeding summer  I  found  large  numbers  in  the  bark, 


many  of  them  dead.  Whether  sulphuric  gas  killed 
them,  or  whether  they  died  a  natural  death,  I  do  not 
pretend  to  decide,  J,  H,  W.  —  JYew-Havett,  JV.  F., 
March.  7,  1850.    See  Genesee  Farmer,  1849,  p.  209, 

ANSWERS    TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Bark  Lice.  —  (L.  H.  Amdrews.  Plymouth,  Ind.)  Prof. 
Harris,  in  his  "Treatise  on  Insects,"  says  :  "The  best 
application  for  the  destruction  of  these  insects,  is  a  wash 
made  of  two  parts  ofsoft  soap  and  eight  of  water,  with  which 
is  to  be  mixed  lime  enough  lo  bring  it  to  the  consistence  of 
thick  white  wash.  This  is  to  be  put  upon  all  parts  of  the 
tree,  where  the  insects  aro,  with  a  brush,  so  as  to  cover  the 
whole  surface  and  fill  all  the  cracks  in  the  bark.  June, 
when  the  insects  are  young  and  tender,  is  the  best  time  to 
do  it."  They  are  frequently  got  rid  of  by  wa.ihing  the  trees 
with  strong  lye,  and  scrubbing  with  a  hard  brush,  in  the 
spring. 

Grafting,  and  thk  Propagation  ok  Fruit  Trees. — 
(E.  S.,  jr.,  Fort  Covington.)  These  subjects  are  fully 
treated  upon  in  Downing's,  Thomas',  Cole's,  and  othei 
works  on  Fruit  Trees  ;  but  if  you  will  state  any  special 
points  on  which  you  wish  more  precise  information,  we  will 
endeavor  to  explain. 

Retarding  the  blossoming  of  Peach  Trees,  by 
treading  the  snow  firmi.t  around  them. — (G.  W.  R., 
Webster.)  Your  communication  on  this  subject  was  re- 
ceived too  late  for  March,  and  is  now  out  of  season. 

Preparation  of  New  Land  for-Fruit  Trees. — (A.  G. 
H.,  Waukesha,  Wis.)  It  will  answer  very  well  to  prepare 
large  holes,  say  four  feet  in  diameter,  for  the  trees  as  soon  as 
the  timber  is  cut.  The  greatest  objection  is,  tliat  it  renders 
the  breaking  rip  afterwards  more  difficult.  In  such  soil  as 
yours  we  would  use  the  sub-soil  plow  by  all  means,  if  pos- 
sible ;  though  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary. 

Hatuhest  and  best  Peaches  and  Grapes. — (Charles 
Hanfoid.  Alabama.  Gen.  Co.,  N.  Y.)  Peaches  —  Knrly  Til- 
lolson,  Early  York  (serrate,)  Early  York  large.  Cole's  Early 
Red,  Cooledge's  Favorite,  Crawfotd's  Early,  Haines'  Early, 
Barnard's  or  Yellow  Alberge,  Red  Rare  Ripe,  Jacques'  Rare 
Ripe,  Snow  Peach,  Morris  White,  Lemon  Cling,  Large 
White  Cling,  and  Oldmixen  Free.  Grapes  —  Isabella, 
Cutawba,  and  Clinton. 

Apples.— (Gardner  Goold,  West  Carlton,  N.  Y,)  We 
think  your  apple  is  the  Vaiu/everc  —  a  good  variety. 

The  Wm.hei  MiNA  Pear. — ("A  Subscriber,"  Le  Roy.) 
We  Jiave  not  seen  the  fruit  of  this  variety,  hut  liave  imported 
it  from  France  as  a  winter  pear.  It  is  possible  you  have  the 
Hartlett,  though  our  trees,  from  the  same  importation  ns 
yours,  are  quite  different,  as  we  know  by  the  tree.  Our 
specimen  tree  bore  last  season  ,  but  llie  fruit  was  picked 
before  we  saw  it.  Will  you  send,  us  a  piece  of  a  last  year's 
shoot,  for  examination? 

Me33Hs.  F-ditobs  ;— Will  you  do  us  the  favor  to  inform  ua  what 
we  must  do  to  our  cedar  trees  to  keep  them  in  a  green  state.  We 
havi:  them  planted  in  different  kiuUa  of  soil,  some  on  sandy  soil 
with  gravel  and  stone  sub-soil  ;  some  in  clay  soil  ;  and  with  being 
triuimed  or  sheared,  many  of  them  will  turn  brown  and  the  lower 
limbs  die.  What  Bub^tance  is  wautwu  to  apply  to  the  roots  to  keep 
them  healthy?     T.   F.—Fatlston,  Beaver  Co.,  Pa. 

We  wish  you  had  stated  wliat  sort  of  cedar  you  cultivate. 
We  presume,  however,  you  mean  the  arbor  vita:,  which  is 
called  •' White  Cedar,"  as  the  Rod  Cedar  is  seldom  afTect- 
cd  as  you  describe.  Last  full  we  saw  lliese  trees  quite 
brown  in  many  phices  along  the  banks  of  the  Hudson. 
They  appeared  to  be  almost  in  a  dying  state,  and  we  were 
told  that  it  was  from  the  cflects  of  a  protracted  drought. 
We  have  not  seen  them  so  a  flee  ted  here.  Your  trees  may 
tie  sutVering  from  an  unsuitable  soil.  The  natural  situa- 
tion of  this  tree  is,  we  know,  in  wet  swamps  and  on  the 
steep  rocky  banks  of  streams  and  rivers.  There  are  many 
swamps  filled  with  ihem  through  the  country,  so  wet  that 
in  the  dryest  weather  in  summer  a  man  will  sink  to  the 
knees,  and  again  we  Hnd  them  flourishing  on  such  rocky 
places  as  Queenston  Heights,  where  there  are  only  a  few 
inches  of  earth.  In  dry  open  situations,  the  trees  assume 
a  more  dense  and  pyramidal  form  ;  so  as  almost  to  appear 
a  dififerent  species  from  tlie  mnrsli  trees.  We  would  infer 
from  these  natural  localities,  that  a  light  vegetable  mold  is 
their  appropriate  element,  and  hence  it  is  very  probable 
that  yonr  trees  would  be  benefitted  with  a  liberal  dressing 
of  leaf-mold  from  the  woods,  or  swamp  muck. 
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A  WORD    FOR   THE    FLOWERS. 

Messrs.  Editors:  —  While  perusing  the  columns  of  your 
valuable  paper,  dedicated  to  agriculture  and  science,  my  at- 
tention of  course  was  particularly  directed  to  '•  .4  Gossip 
with  the  Ladies,"  and  as  you  promised  to  make  a  present  of 
o  Lady's  Rake  to  any  of  your  fair  readers  who  Mould  make 
a  good  use  of  it,  I  claim  it,  on  the  grounds  that  I  am  gene- 
rally considered  very  fair,  and  likewise  have  a  great  taste 
for  gardening.  Yours,  &*.,  II.  A.  C.  —  Canmdaigaa, 
March,  1S50. 

We  have  "  one  more  left  of  the  same  sort,''  wait- 
ing a  claimant ;  and  as  we  wish  them  used,  not  only 
zealously,  but  intelligently,  a  few  hints  may  not  be 
inappropriate.  We  doubt  not,  during  the  last  season, 
many  of  the  readers  of  this  artirle,  as  they  observed 
the  garden  of  their  friends  and  neighbors,  and  were 
charmed  nith  beauty  and  fragrance,  such  as  a  well- 
kept  garden  only  can  afford,  regretted  tliat  they  pos- 
sessed not  the  knowledge  necessary  to  make  their 
own  gardens  bud  and  blossom,  or  that  the  knowledge 
they  ))osses.sed  had  not  been  put  in  practice.  But, 
alas  '  it  was  then  too  late  !  the  spring  had  departed 
and  with  it  the  opportunity  to  sow  and  plant ,  summer 
had  come,  rewarding  the  industrious  cultivators  with 
the  realization  of  their  hopes,  and  telling  as  plainly 
as  fruits  and  flowers  can  speak  to  the  sensibilities  of 
man,  that  intelligent  industry  meets  its  own  reward. 

Spring  has  again  returned.  April  sun  and  show- 
ers will  again  warm  into  life  and  vigor  the  vegetable 
world.  After  the  long  repose  of  winter,  each  plant 
will  appear  to  vie  with  its  fellow,  in  the  race  of  life 
and  activity.  We  all  start  again  on  equal  terms. 
Those  who  plant  the  best  and  cultivate  the  best  shall 
reap  the  most  abundant  harvest.  Now  is  the  time  to 
put  into  execution  your  good  resolves,  your  well- 
formed  plans.  Delay  a  little  longer  —  wait  for  a 
more  convenient  season  • —  and  the  golden  moment 
will  be  gone,  and  your  regrets  will  be  unavailing  — 
the  garden  of  your  neighbor  will  cause  your  own 
and  its  owner  a  blush. 

The  ladies  are  the  patrons  of  flowers  the  world 
over.  As  a  general  thing,  perhaps,  the  men  have 
not  sufficient  refinement  to  love.  Jlowers.  Indeed, 
many  iiffict  a  manly  contempt  of  such  trifles.  Yet, 
we  pity  he  man  who  has  traveled  far  on  the  journey 
of  life,  without  stopping  for  a  momen!  to  do  tliem 
homage.  Tliey  say  they  are  of  no  :i.M/_(/.  And  is  it 
for  utility,  Mr.  Utililarian,  that  you  have  built,  and 
painted,  and  decorated,  that  fine  house,  in  place  of 
your  former  residence  —  as  commodious,  and  equally 
convenient,  though  less  pretending.  Would  your 
barbarous  hands  tear  from  the  cottage  the  honey- 
suckles, the  running  roses,  the  Jessamines  ?  Without 
these  the  cottage  is  a  poor  affair  —  old,  rough,  and 
unsightly.  Covered  with  this  drapery  of  nature,  it 
is  a  gem  of  beauty  which  you  might  well  envy  and 
imitate.  Is  it  of  use,  then,  to  spend  your  hundreds 
of  dollars  in  beautifying  your  own  residence,  and  of 
no  use.  for  the  poor  cottager,  by  the  e.xercise  of  skill 
and  taste,  to  made  his  residence  a  perfect  picture  of 
loveliness,  showing  the  taste  and  refinement,  while 
yours  exhibits  only  the  wealth  of  its  possessor  ? 

Those  who  undertake  to  cultivate  flowers  with 
little  knowledge,  are  apt  to  be  discouraged  at  the 
labor  required.  To  persons  who  can  only  devote  a 
spare  hour  to  their  flowers  in  the  evening  or  morning, 
we  would  by  all  means  recommend  the  Pkitnias  and 
Vkrhenas.  These  are  trailing  or  spreading  plants, 
combining  a  great  diversity  of  colors;  and  when  a 


good  selection  of  colors  are  planted  together,  they 
intermingle  and  form  masses  of  great  beauty,  and 
no  dry  weather  aflects  them  —  indeed,  they  love 
the  warmest  weather  ;  and  when  other  things  are 
shrinking  and  withering,  they  are  most  flourishing. 
They  may  be  grown  in  borders  ;  but  their  appropriate 
place  is  in  beds  or  figures  of  any  shape,  cut  in  the 
grass  plot.  To  these  we  would  add  a  few  of  the 
beautiful  Dwarf  Phloxes,  Perpetual  Roses,  Scar- 
let Geraniums,  and  a  few  other  choice  things  of 
this  sirt,  and  we  have  a  flower  garden  gay  with 
flowers  from  July  to  October,  through  all  sorts  of 
weather. 


KEMOPHILA    MACULATA. 

The  cultivaticn  of  annuals,  to  do  it  well,  and  no 
other  way  is  satisfactory,  requires  a  great  deal  of 
attention.  Some  want  forwarding  in  a  hot  bed,  trans- 
planting, shading,  watering,  and  watching  in  so  ma- 
ny Ways,  that  unless  the  greater  portion  of  the  time 
of  one  person  can  be  devoted  to  them,  the  results 
will  be  noways  satisfying.  Still,  there  are  a  few 
really  good  and  beautiful  things  that  every  body 
may  have,  because  the  seed  may  be  sown  in  the 
border  where  they  are  intended  to  bloom,  and  require 
afterwards  but  to  be  kept  clean  of  weeds,  or  thin- 
ned out :  or,  perhaps,  a  little  tieing  up,  or  pegging 
down,  as  the  nature  of  the  plant  or  the  case  other- 
wise may  require.  Of  these,  we  will  just  mention, 
the  Mignonette,  that  every  one  knows  and  loves  for 
its  sweetness  ;  the  Phlox  JDrummondi,  a  dwarf 
plant  of  all  shades  of  pink  and  purple  ;  Sweet  .'llys- 
sum,  white  and  sweet,  very  dwarf ;  Street  Peas,  of 
various  colors  ;  Portulacea,  scarlet,  pink  and  yellow 
varieties,  a  spreading,  succulent  plant,  that  loves  the 
hottest  and  dryest  of  summer  weather  ;  Fi'o/rt  Tri- 
eolor  or  Pansy. 

NKMoriirLA  iNSiGNis,  is  a  dwarf  plant  with  charm- 
ing blue  flowers,  and  a  now  species,  JMaeuhita,  of 
which  we  give  an  engraving,  has  beautiful  spotted 
flowers,  of  a  procumbent  habit,  and  the  whole  plant 
is  covered  with  short,  spreading  hairs.  The  flowers 
grow  from  the  axils  singly,  on  stalks  longer  than 
the  leaves.    Another  word  on  this  subject  next  month. 
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AGRICDXTURE.  -  No.  3. 

In  our  previous  iiumbprs  we  gave  the  Composition 
OK  Plants  —  the  material  of  which  they  are  formed. 
Now,  the  common  sense  of  all  will  teach  them  that 
this  material  must  be  derived  from  some  source. 
Plants  obtain  their  food  partly  from  the  air  and  partly 
from  the  soil  —  they  take  it  from  the  air  by  their 
leaves,  and  from  the  soil  by  their  roots.  These  roots 
consist  wholly,  or  in  part,  of  small  fibrils,  or  minute, 
slender  branches,  as  seen  in  fig- 
ure 4.  The  delicate  extreme- 
ties  of  these  fibrils  arc  called 
spongioles  ;  and  they  are  the 
organs  which,  by  the  all-wise 
provision  of  the  Creator,  absorb 
from  the  soil  just  such  food  as  is 
necessary  for  the  sustenance  of 
the  plant.  If  this  food  is  found 
in  sufficient  quantity,  tlie  plant 
Jiourishes,  if  not,  it  starves. 
In  the  LEAVES  are  many  small  openings  or  mouths, 
by  which  they  suck  in  from  the  atmosphere  what- 
ever is  needed  for  their  growth. 

As  plants  are  composed  of  two  parts — the  organic, 
or  that  part  which  burns  away,  and  the  inorganic, 
which  is  left  after  the  plant  is  burned,  —  so  they 
require  two  kinds  of  food  —  organic  food  for  the 
organic  part,  and  inorganic  food  for  the  inorganic 
part.  The  organic  food  is  obtained  partly  from  the 
air  and  partly  from  the  soil  ;  the  inorganic  food 
wholly  from  the  soil.  Plants  obtain  their  food  from 
the  air  mostly  in  the  form  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  which  exists  in  the 
air  only  in  small  quantities.  It  is 
this  gas  which  causes  the  boiling 
up  of  soda  water.  It  is  heavier  than 
common  air.  You  can  make  it  and 
see  its  properties  by  pouring  diluted 
muriatic  acid  upon  pieces  of  lime- 
stone in  a  tall  glass,  as  seen  in  fig. 
5.  It  is  so  heavy  that  you  can  pour 
it  from  one  glass  to  another.  A 
lighted  taper  puf  into  it  will  be  ex- 
tinguished. 

The  air  never  lacks  its  part  of 
of  the  nourishment  of   plants,  and  f"..i.  5. 

man  can  do  nothing  to  improve  it.  But  the  soil  is 
under  man's  control,  and  he  can  supply,  when  he 
knows  the  composition  of  his  soil,  and  the  composi- 
tion of  any  plant,  what  may  be  lacking  of  material  to 
make  that  plant ;  and  he  can  grow  certain  plants  on 
his  land  until  they  eat  up  all  of  their  proper  food,  and 
then  he  cin  make  them  grow  no  more,  until  he  fur- 
nishes to  the  soil  the  lacking  substances.  As  all 
the  inorganic  part,  and  much  of  the  organic  part,  of 
plants  is  obtained  from  the  soil,  it  is  of  the  highest 
importance  to  farmers  to  know  the  nature  of  their  land. 
The  SOIL,  like  plants,  is  composed  of  an  organic 
and  an  inorganic  part — each  part  supplying  its 
appropriate  food  to  the  plant.  The  organic  part  in 
good  land  is  from  one-tenth  to  one-twentieth  of  the 
whole.  In  peaty  soils  it  is  much  greater.  This  is 
the  reason  that  muck  from  a  peaty  bog  makes  a  good 
manure  for  hnd  lacking  in  organic  matter.  This 
part  jf  the  soil  is  derived  frtim  decayed  roots,  leaves, 
Sic.,  the  dung  and  bodies  of  animals,  8ic.  As  this 
organic  matter  is  taken  from  the  soil  by  the  roots  of 


plants,  the  land  must  of  course  become  poorer  and 
poorer,  and  less  able  to  bear  a  crop,  until  at  last  it 
becomes  what  is  called  worn  out.  To  prevent  this, 
organic  matter  must  be  supplied  in  barn-yard  manure, 
by  which  is  returned  to  the  field  the  hay,  straw,  lac., 
taken  from  it,  and  by  plowing  under  clover  and  other 
green  crops,  fcc. 

The  INORGANIC  part  of  the  soil  consists  of  sajid, 
clay,  liine,  potash,  soda,  magnesia,  oxide  of  iron, 
oxide  of  manganese,  sulphuric  acid,  phosphoric  acid, 
and  chlorine.  Just  the  same  substances  that  we  told 
you  in  our  last  number  were  found  in  the  ash  of 
plants.  These  substances  plants  take  from  the  soil 
with  their  roots,  in  a  liquid  state,  being  dissolved  by 
rains,  snows,  and  spring  water,  in  the  same  way  that 
you  would  dissolve  salt  in  water.  All  productive 
soils  contain  these  substances,  though  in  difTerent 
proportions. 

A  Family  Scene.  —  The  following  little  scene 
is  by  Mrs.  Siqournev.  It  should  teach  our  young 
readers  the  importance  of  being  able  to  render  them- 
selves useful  in  a  time  of  misfortune  : 

'  I  Imvc  lost  my  v.hole  fortune,'  said  a  merchant  ns  he  re- 
turneij  one  evenmg  to  his  home  ;  *  we  can  no  longer  keep 
our  carriage.  We  must  leave  this  large  house.  The  children 
can  no  longer  go  to  expensive  schools.  Yesterday  I  was  a 
rich  man  ,  to-day,  there  is  nothing  I  can  call  my  own.' 

'  Dear  husband,'  said  tlie  wife,  '  we  are  still  rich  in  each 
other  and  our  children.  Money  may  pass  away,  but  God 
has  given  us  a  better  treasure  in  those  active  hands  and 
loving  hearts.' 

'  Dear  father,'  said  the  children,  '  do  not  look  so  sober. 
We  will  help  you  to  get  a  living,' 

'  What  can  you  do,  poor  things  !'  said  he. 

'  You  shall  see  !  you  shall  sec  !'  answered  several  voicea. 
'  It  is  a  pity,  if  we  have  been  to  school  for  nothing.  How 
caii-the  father  of  eight  children  be  poor !  We  shall  work 
and  make  you  rich  again  !" 

APRIL. 

BY    LONGFELLOW. 

When  the  warm  sun,  that  brings 
Seed-time  and  harvest,  has  returned  again, 
'Tia  sweet  to  visit  the  still  wood,  where  springs 

The  lirst  (lower  of  the  plain. 

I  love  the  season  well. 
When  forest  glades  are  teeming  with  bright  forms, 
Nor  dark  and  many-folded  clouds  foretell 

The  coming  in  of  storms. 

From  the  earth's  loosened  mold 
The  sapling  draws  its  sustenance,  and  thrives  : 
Though  stricken  to  the  heart  with  winter's  cold, 

The  drooping  tree  revives. 

The  softly-warbled  song 
Comes  through  the  pleasant  woods,  and  colored  wings 
Arc  glancing  in  the  golden  sun,  along 

The  forest  openings. 

And  when  bright  sunset  fills 
Tlie  silver  woods  with  light,  the  green  slope  throws 
lis  shadows  in  the  hollows  of  the  hills. 

And  wide  the  upland  glows. 

And  when  the  day  is  gone, 
In  the  blue  lake,  the  sky,  o'erreaching  for, 
la  tioUowed  out,  and   the  moon  dips  her  horn. 

And  twinkles  many  a  star. 

Inverted  in  the  tide 
Stand  the  gray  rocks,  and  trembling  shadows  throw. 
And  the  fair  trees  look  over,  side  by  side, 

And  see  themselves  bolow. 

Sweet  April,  many  a  thought 
Is  wedded  unto  thee,  as  hearts  are  wed  ; 
Nor  shall  they  fail,  till,  to  its  autumn  brought, 

Life's  golden  fruit  is  shed. 
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Acknowledgements. — Our  friends  hnve  placed  lis  under 
so  manyoblignlions,  in  the  way  of  liooks,  pamphle'j,  reports, 
&.C.,  that  we  fear  tlieir  very  kindness  will  cause  on  our  part 
apparent  neglect.  It  would  be  impossible  for  us  publicly  to 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  mass  of  communications,  tScc, 
with  which  we  are. favored.  We  are  particularly  indebted 
to  B.  P.  JoHNsos,  Esq.,  for  Prof.  JoH.-iSTO.s's  Lectures  — 
some  friend  in  i3oston,  for  the  Report  of  the  Fowl  Conven- 
tion—  Patent  Office,  Washington,  for  a  valuable  package  of 
seeds  —  John  W.  Lincoln,  Mass.,  for  Transactions  of  Wor- 
cester .\gricultural  Society. 


HOVEV'S  M\GAZINE  OF  HORTICULTURE  .4Nri  Rl'R.\L  .AF- 
FAIRS.— This  journal  commences  its  sixteenth  volume  at  the 
low  price  of  $2  per  annum.  $3  being  the  former  price,  and 
the  work  is  much  better  at  this  moment  ihaH  it  has  ever 
been.  For  thirteen  years  we  have  looked  to  it  monthly  for 
useful  and  interesting  information  on  gardening  matters  ;  it 
is  only  natural  therefore  that  we  rejoice  in  its  success.  We 
recommend  it  heartily  to  all  who  are  seeking  horticultural 
information,  and  its  low  price  renders  it  accessible  to  all 
classes.     D.  M.  Dewey  is  the  agent  in  Rochester. 


Durham  Stock  —  Mr.  Bates'  Herd. — We  reluctantly 
admitted  the  article  of  Mr.  Stevens  on  this  subject,  as  we 
think  we  can  fill  our  columns  with  matter  of  more  general 
interest  than  the  discussion  of  these  nice  points.  We  think 
the  experiments  and  experience  of  their  brother  farmers 
would  be  far  more  acce[aable  and  profitable  to  our  readers. 
Mr.  S.,  hovi'ever,  considered  his  remarks  misunderstood,  and 
wished  to  make  the  correction  :  at  the  same  lime  staling  his 
intention,  if  he  considered  anything  further  should  be  neces- 
sary on  the  subject,  to  publish  it  in  pamphlet  form. 


We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  political  editors  throughout 
the  country  are  introducing  Affricnlti/rul  Departments  into 
their  respective  papers.  In  tl:^  way  agricultural  informa- 
tion is  placed  before  thousands  of  farmers  who  will  not  take 
an  agricultural  paper.  .4nd  we  are  not  the  less  pleased  that 
these  papers  copy  cohimn  after  column  from  the  Farmer, 
although  many  do  it  without  giving  us  a  word  o[ credit. 


.Agricultural  Bookstore.  —  It  will  be  seen  by  an 
advertisement  in  this  number,  that  Mr.  Chas.  B.  Norton 
has  opened  an  Agricultural  Bookstore  in  New  York.  Those 
wishing  agricultural  books  can  depend  upon  the  honor  and 
integrity  of  Mr.  .Norton. 


Weather  at  the  West. — Powell  Howland,  of  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.,  write?,  Feb.  24th.,  as  follows: — ■' Our  winter 
has  fairly  vanished,  and  the  weather  has  not  been  cold 
enough  this  winter  to  freeze  the  streams  of  t^\o  to  six  rods 
wide  so  as  to  bear  a  man.  unless  in  some  mill-pond.  The 
ground  is  fairly  seltlcd.  Wheat  looks  as  fine  as  it  can.  On 
the  -^ih  of  February  we  had  a  sharp  freeze  that  may  hurt 
peaches.''  Henry  G.  Watkins,  of  Reed's  Grove,  Illinois, 
says  :  "We  have  h.ad  a  very  mild,  open  wiater,  with  but 
little  snow.  Pigeons  were  seen  on  the  first  instant,  and 
blue-birds  to-day.  The  California  fever  is  raging  here  to  an 
alarming  extent,  and  many  of  our  citizens  will  be  carried 
away  by  it." 

In  a  Dilemma. — A  correspondent  says  he  is  in  a  dilemma. 
He  has  bought  a  sub-soil  plow,  but  is  afraid  to  use  it  unless 
his  land  wag  drained,  and  he  is  too  poor  to  drain,  and  asks 
our  advice.  Don't  fear  —  use  the  plow.  To  satisfy  your- 
self, sub-soil  one  half  of  a  field  and  plow  the  other  half  in 
the  ordinary  way,  treat  it  alike  in  every  respect,  and  see  its 
effi'ct.  and  next  year  yon  will  be  giving  instead  of  asking 
advice,  .As  soon  as  you  can  raise  the  means,  thoroughly  drain 
a  small  piece,  and  see  for  yourself  the  cfTects  of  draining. 


MoNBOc  Co.  Agricultural  Society. — A  meeting  of  the 
K.xecutive  Committee  was  held  at  oyr  office,  March  I'Jth, 
when  it  was  determined  to  make  increased  exertions  to  ren- 
der the  Society  more  eflicient.  and  particularly  to  make  the 
fair  of  the  present  year  one  worthy  of  the  Society  and  the 
County.  The  (.'ommittee  ask  the  co-operation  of  their  brother 
farmers,  and  all  frjends  of  progress.  The  next  meeting  of 
the  Society  will  be  held  in  May. 


The  Prairie  Farmer  for  February  contains  the  following 
paragraph  : 

Thf  Genkste  Farmer.— This  paper  has  cbftDged  bands  onco 
more.  Its  old  proprietor,  Dr.  Damf.i.  Lee.  having  become  tired  of 
going  to  .Athens  in  Georgia  to  make  an  .Agriculturiil  paper,  has 
returned,  and  .ucceeds  Mr.  Moore  as  the  publiEher  of  the  farmer. 
We  obaorve  little  in  the  paper  that  won'.d  mark  the  change,  except 
that  it  talks  rather  more  of  making  mud  and  turf  into  bones  and 
talTbw.  and  so  on.  We  have  no  doubt  that  having  got  the  hang  of 
the  thing.  Dr.  Lee  wiU  m.ike  the  Farmer  a  lir.-t  rate  paper.  The 
price  of  it  is  only  50  cents  ;  but  if  the  editor  chooses  to  work  for 
nothing,  which  he  must  do  at  that  rate,  iti-s  none  of  our  ba.'.ineis. 
.Mr.  Barry  still  edits  the  Horticultural  Department. 

Our  friend  of  the  P.  F.  is  in  error  in  the  above  statements. 
'I Dr.  Daniel  Lfe,"  the  'old  proprietor"  of  the  Ueneset! 
Farmer,  never  sold  to  Mr.  Moore,  nor  to  any  other  person, 
the  interest  which  he  has  held  in  the  paper  since  184.5,  and 
purchased  of  Mr.  Fogg.  The  remark,  "This  paper  haa 
changed  hands  once  more,''  and  what  is  said  about  the 
editor's  "  working  for  nothing,"  seem  to  imply  that  there  is 
a  screw  loose  somewhere  out  Wt=-t. 

Now,  we  plead  guilty  to  the  offence,  if  it  be  one,  of  being 
willing  to  perform  a  great  deal  of  labor  for  a  little  pay,  for 
the  hope  of  doing  .some  good  through  the  medium  of  the 
cheapest  agricultural  journal  in  the  world.  There  are  some 
millions  of  farmers  in  the  I'nited  States,  who  read  no  hook 
nor  periodical  designed  to  illustrate  the  principles  of  tillage 
and  farnr  economy.  To  reach  these  is  an  object  of  incalcu- 
lable moment :  and  experience  has  demonstrated  the  fact,  that 
a  larger  number  will  take  a  fifty  cent  than  a  dollar  paper. 
Undoubtedly  ihe  editor  and  proprielor  of  this  journal  could 
make  more  money  for  himself"  by  raising  its  price  to  that  of 
ihe  Prairie  Farmer,  than  to  keep  it  where  it  is  :  but  so  long 
as  the  friends  of  the  Genesee  Fanner  will  stand  by  it  as  they 
have  done,  it  shall  go  for  the  cause  and  not  for  money. 
Reader  !  see  that  this,  your  old  companion,  has  a  circulation 
which  will  cover  its  current  expenses,  and  it  will  neither  be 
discontinued  nor  have  its  price  rai^,ed.  One  who  is  willing 
to  work  twelve  hours  every  day,  in  this  country,  ia  not 
likely  to  beg  his  bread. 

It  is  extremely  desirable  to  give  the  Farmer  a  circulation 
of  100,000  copies  ;  not  because  it  will  benefit  its  proprietor, 
but  for  the  good  that  will  accrue  to  the  great  Agricultural 
Interest  of  the  I'nion.  Let  it  break  the  ice  of  prejudice 
against  rural  literature  and  rural  science,  and  then  the  one, 
two,  and  three  dollar  journals  will  have  easier  sailing  with 
the  popular  current  created  by  our  little  pioneer  craft  that 
has  gone  ahead. 


The  Peach  Crop. — Wo  learn  by  the  Ohio  (Cultivator, 
that  tlio  destruclicm  of  the  peach  buds  by  the  winter  is  very 
extensive  at  the  west.  Here,  everything  in  the  fruit  way 
looks  well  —  not  a  bud  or  branch  of  anything  we  call  hardy 
has  been  in  the  least  ellected. 


-Emery's  Cylindi-k  Dynomomkteb.  —  \\'e  have  barely 
space  to  refer  our  readers  to  the  advertisement  of  this  useful 
instrument.  An  article  v\iih  descri|ilion;  4c.,  prepared  for 
this  number,  we  are  compelled  to  defer  till  our  next. 


To  Competitors  for  odr  Premiums.  —  The  competi- 
tors for  our  Premiums  stood  as  follows,  on  our  books,  on  tho 
IStli  of  March  —  arranged  according  to  the  numbers  sent, 
commencing  with  the  highest  : — 

Joseph  Watson,  Clyde.  N.  Y.:  E.  C.  Bliss,  Weslfield,  N. 
Y.:  F.  Ilowiand,  Mrchanicsville,  N.  Y.;  J.  H.  Stanley,  Le 
Roy,  N.  Y.i  Orrin  llishop,  Dundee,  N.  Y.;  John  Davis, 
Kirminphnm,  Mich.;  Moses  Eames,  Rutland,  N.  Y. ;  Wm. 
Knox,  Waterloo,  N.  Y..  John  L.  Dolsen,  Chatham.  H.  W.; 
.Mien  Hale,  Fast  Smithficld,  Pa.;  ls.iac  Minard.  Hume,  N. 
Y.;  James  Eraser.  York,  N.  Y.;  R.  A.  Woodcock,  Oxford. 
('.  W.:  John  Row,  Riga,  N.  Y..  Silsby  &  Keeler.  Seneca 
Falls;  B.  Coddinglon.  Jr..  Beinon,  N.  Y.;  Dr.  Dow,  Marion, 
.N.  Y.;  O.  (.'.  Comsiock.  .Marshall,  Mich.;  J.  Wykoff.  Rom- 
ulus. N.  Y.;  A.  Franklin,  lloncoye,  N.  Y.;  W.  U.  Patti- 
son.  Saline,  Mich.;  Apollos  Kent,  Amboy,  Ohio;  M.  Beadle, 
Mnrongo.  N.  Y. ;  Lyman  Strobridge,  Trumansburgh.  N.  Y. , 
L.  L.  Pratt.  Fredonia,  N.  Y.,  C.  Hubbard,  .Adams  Center, 
N.  Y.;  R.  Craig,  PortcrsviUe,  Pa.;  T.  S.  Cowles,  Springfield 
X  Roads,  Pa.;  Jas.  C.  Robinson,  Penn  Yun,  N.  Y.,  Jas. 
Maromber,  Farinington,  N.  Y.;  Peter  Himrod,  Lodi,  N.  Y.; 
J.    11.  Bailey.  Perry,  N.  Y.; 

\l"p  Competitors  must  hear  in  mind  that  additions  to  their 
lists  must  be  mailed  so  as  lo  reach  us  by  the  I.'ilh  of  April,  as 
at  that  time  we  shall  reakc  out  our  report  for  the  iMay  number. 
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Important  to  Farmers. 

AGRICULTURAL  BOOK  STORE. 

THE  Subscriber  has  opened  a  Store  at  Nn.  71  Chambers  st., 
'■  Irving  House."'  New  York,  where  he  will  be  happy  to  attend 
to  all  orders  for  AGRICULTURAL  or  oLber  Works,  which  will  be 
Eold  at  prices  as  low  as  can  be  furnished  by  any  other  house  in  the 
city. 

{J(^  Books  sent  by  mail  or  Kxpress.  carefully   packed,  to   any 
part  of  the  Union.     Address  CHARLES  B.  NORTON, 

Agricultural  Book  Store,  New  York- 


Upright    Saw    BIIU, 

(Vmn    CURYED   WORS     IN     W.VGOr^     MAKING.    CABI^^:T,    WORK,    8iC. 

,  annexed  cut  represents  the  most  simple  and  efftT'Ctual  ar- 
angemi'nt  for  a  saw  mill  for  the  purposes  designed. 

e  made,  they 


for  c 


equally  well  adapted 


iHo 


'  Po-B 


1?    lb 


Manufactured  aud  for  .sale  at  the  Agi 


or  may  be  used  by  steam 
or  water  power  as  defired. 
Its  construction  is  a  sim- 
ple frame  with  two  up- 
rights from  8  to  12  feet 
feet  long,  with  three  cross 
beams  3J-a  feet  long,  of 
3>2  by  6}i  inches  square. 
Near  the  upper  end  i? 
hung  a  straight  shaft 
with  fly  wheels  D  on  each 
end,  outside  the  frame. 

E,  two  driving  pulleys, 
(one  loose  ) 

C,  wrist  pins  in  fly 
wheels,  to  drive  connect- 
ing rods. 

F,  connection  of  the 
driving  rods  and  lower 
part  of  saw  gate. 

G,  table. 
B ,  dog  for  holding  down 

plank.  Stc 

A,  wind  box  and  pipe 
for  cleaning  away  saw- 
dust. 

These  mills  can  be  af- 
forded complete  for  $35, 
ready  to  be  driven  by 
horse-  ateam.  or  water 
power.  They  are  war- 
ranted to  be  superior  to 
any  thing  of  tbe  kind 
heretofore  offered  —  and 
with  one  of  the  Railroad 
Horse  Powers,  is  an  im- 
portant acquisition  to 
mechanics  having  hea^-y 
or  curved  sawiog  to  do. 
icultural  Warehouse  of 
H.  L.  EMERY. 
&  371  Broadway,  Albany.  N.  Y. 
hv  taken  to  pieces  and  packed  for  .-jhipment 


April  1,  1850. 
N,  B,   The  whole 
to  any  part  of  the  country.     Weight  about  300  poundi 

Moni-oe  rVurscry, 

af»j«  THE  Subscriber  would  remind  his  frieuda  and  the  public 
#y^  that  the  Feason  of  transplanting  trees  is  at  hand,  so  that 
^i**"*-  those,  who  intend  to  set  out  trees  this  spring,  would  do  as 
well  to  make  an  early  selection. 

He  is  ready  to  make  contracts  wholesa'e  or  retail.  His  trees 
are  of  the  most  thrifty  growth  and  well  Bssorted,  consisting  of 
fruit  nnd  ornamental  tree^. together  with  a  beautiful  stock  of  green 
house  plants,  all  at  reduced  prices. 

{JtJ'  Applications,  (poft-paid)  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 
Greece  March.  1850. [4  2tl CHARLES  FOWlS. 

Alonzo   Frost, 

LAND  AGENT,    NURSEYMEN.  JUSTICE    OF  THL:  PEACE. 

Iirn-SK    NO.    120    SOl-lH    SOPHIA    ST..    OFFiCK    Iff   CHII.D'S    Rl  OCK, 

A  GOOD  asaortmeut  of  most  articles  in  the  Nursery  Hue  on 
hand,  and  arrangements  ma^ie  by  which  orders  can  be  filled 
on  as  good  terms  as  elsewhere.     Those  wishing  to  obtain  fruit  trees 
will  consult  their  interest  )iy  calling  and  examiuing  before  purchas- 
ing from  others.     Also  50.000  Cherry  seedlings,  Black  Mazzard. 
April  1.  1850.  [4-lt*] 

Botanic  Garden  Nnrscry^. 

agjj^  WATERLOO.  SENECA  COUNTY,  N.  Y..  A^  miles  N.  W. 
^R?^  of  Waterloo  Village  ou  the  Vienna  road.  The  subscriber 
-i^*^  offers  for  sale  at  wbolsale  or  TctaU,  a  variety  of  FRUIT 
TREES  selected  by  pesonal  inspection  from  Bearing  Trees,  com- 
prising Apples.  Peaches,  Cherries.  &e.  A  choice  selection  of  Ever- 
green and  Deciduous  Trei^  aud  Shrubs.  Also,  asuperb  assortment 
of  Herbaceous  Perennial  Flowering  Plants  &:c. 

Native  Trees.  Shrubs  and  Plants  Collected  by  the  100  or  1000  If 
ordered  early. 

Orders  promptly  executed  and  trees  and  plants  packed  for  safe 
transportation  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  Canada,  or  Europe. 
[4-lf]  WM.  S.  DELL. 


Highland  Nurseries,  Ncivburgli  N.  Y. 


THE  PROPRIETORS  beg  leave  to  inform  their  patrons,  and 
the  public  in  general,  that  their  stock  of 
FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  ROSES,  See, 
for  Spring  planting,  is  unusually  large  and  thrifty,  and  embraces 
all  of  tbe  best  varieties  introduced  into  notice  in  this  country  or 
Europe;  of  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry.  Peach,  Nectarine.  Apricot, 
Grape  Vines.  Gooseberry.   Currants,  Raspberry,  Strawberry.   Ue. 

Portugal  Quince  trees,  standards  e.xtra  size,  each $1  00 

do  do        do    quenouille.  do        do 1  00 

Angers,  (true.)  extra 1  00 

Trees  of  the  usual  size, 0  50 

Also,  Pears  on  Qxiince,  a.nif*^ppte  on  Paradise  stocks,  for  dwarf 
trees. 

The  stock  of  Ornamental  Trees,  shrubs,  &e..i8  very  large;  and 
quantitiei  to  dealers  or  planters,  on  a  large  scale,  will  be  fumi^ed 
at  greatly  reduced  rates. 

HEDGE  PLANTS. 

A  large  stock  of  Buckthorn  and  Osage  Orange  plants. 

Also,  a  large  stock  of  Rhubarb  and  Asparagus  roots. 

The  entire  stock  has  been  propagated  under  the  personal  super- 
vision of  \  SAUL,  whose  long  connection  with  this  establishment 
is  some  guarantee,  from  the  reputation  it  has  gained,  (and  the 
present  proprietors  are  determined  to  merit.)  as  to  the  genuineness 
and  accuracy  of  the  present  stock. 

Orders  respectfully  solicited,  and  will  receive  prompt  attention, 
which  will  be  carefully  packed  and  shipped  to  any  part  ol  the 
Union  or  Europe. 

Catalogues  furnished  gratis  to  post-paid  applicants. 
[4-] A  SAUL  &  CO. 

To  Ffuit  Growers  and  Nurserymen. 

SPRING  OF  1850. 

THE  SUBSCRIBERS  invite  the  attention  of  tree  purchasers 
to  their  stock  now  offered  for  sale.  By  large  importr  ions 
from  Europe,  and  an  extensive  scale  of  propagation  in  their  own 
grounds,  they  are  enabled  to  offer  one  of  the  most  extensive  and 
complete  assortments,  and  o^i  tbe  moat  liberal  conditions. 

The  well  known  health,  hardiness,  and  vigor  of  the  trees  grown 
here,  and  tbe  undivided  and  scrupulous  attention  given  to  every 
department  by  the  proprietors  in  person,  offer  great  induce- 
ments to  purchasers. 

^tajidard  Fruit  Trees. 

Pyramidal  and  Dwarf  Fruit   Trees.  * 

Gooseberries.  Currants,  StrawbetTies,  ^c-. 

Ornamental   Trees  and  Shrubs. 

Roses,    Dahlias,  ^c. 

Hedge  Plants,  (includijig  large  quantities  of  Buckthorn 
and  Osage  Orangf.) 

Stocks  far  Staiulard  and  Dwa^f  Trees. 
.Vnd  all  other  Nursery  Articles,  besides  a  large  collection  of 
(iuEr.-vHOusE.  BoRDEF  and  Bkddino  Plants.  Wholesale  priced 
lidts  sent  gratis  to  all  post-paid  applications.  A  separate  Cata- 
logue for  1850.  of  Roses.  Dahlias,  and  other  new  and  rare  articles 
will  b«  also  furni.^hed. 

ELLWANGER  fc  BARRV. 
Mount  Hope  Garden  &  Nurseries.  Rochester,  N.  V. 

February  let,  1850. 

Ba.re    Kvergreen    Trees. 

WE  h:ive  on  hand  a  fine  stock  of 
DKODAR.or  Indian  Cedar; 
ArKACARiA.  or  Chili  Pine; 
Cv.iiAR  OF  l.re^No.Nj 
Abies  Morinda.  or  Himalayan  Spruce; 
Pj.m-3  exceisa.  or  Lofty  Pine; 
PiNUs  Ckmbra,  or  Cemh,an  Pine; 


and  many  other  specie.s  all  iu  pots,  imported  lati.  Beason,  and  well 
cHtablishcd.     Priced  lists  furnished  on  application. 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY. 
Mount  Plope  Garden  8c  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


March,  1850. 


Engraving. 

E  BALD  WIN,  would  repprctfully  inform  his  friends  and  the 
•  public  generally  that  he  has  located  iimself  in  Rochester, 
and  is  prepared  to  execute  all  dGecriptione  of  Engraving,  Seals. 
Labills.  Machinery.  Visiting  and  Wedding  Cards,  Letters,  Book 
and  rloth  stamps.  Views  of  Buildings  or  Animals,  in  short  every 
thing  in  his  line  will  be  done  neatly  and  reasonably.  He  will  also 
keep  on  hand  an  assortment  of 

JUVENILE  BOOKS, 
such  a-^  Young  Toy  Books,  Dream  Books.  Prlmrao-s.  &c..  illus- 
trated with  fine  wood  cuts,  plain  and  colored.  Letter  and  fancy 
envelops,  motto  wafers,  Prints,  Lead  pencils,  Sec. .Sec.,  which  he  will 
sell  fur  cash  at  New-Vork  prices.  Jill  those  wishing  anything  in 
his  line  will  please  call  at  No  16  third  floor  Reynolds  Arcade, 
Rochester  N.  Y. 


B.4CK  VoM^MES  of  the  I-'armer  we  can  famish  bound. 
Also,  qU  works  on  Agriculture  nnd  Horticiillur*',  Poultry, 
Hiieep,  &LC. 
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HOVEV^S      MAGAZINE      OP      HORTICULTURE, 
BOTANY     AND    RURAI^    AFFAIRS. 

VOLUiME   XVI,    FOR   1850. 
Price    Reduced    to    T^vo    Dollors    a    Year. 

Publishing  in  monthly  numbers  — making  an  annual  volume 
of  600  pages. 

05^  COMPLETE     SET     IN      FIFTEEN     VOLUMES,     BOUND 
IN    CLOTH,    TWO    DOLLARS    EACH. 

THE  sixteenth  vnlume  of  the  Magazine  commenced  on  the  first 
of  January.  1S50-  and  with  a  view  to  give  it  a  more  extensive 
circulation,  the  price  has  been  reduced  to  t'wo  dollaks  a  xfau.  ma- 
king it  the  cheap  est,'.' a  it  is  the  oldest,  and  acknowledged  to  be  the 
6es(  periodical  in  Horticulture  ever  published.  The  hftkkn  vol- 
umes already  completed,  contiiu  a  greater  amount  of  Hoi'ticultu. 
ral  information,  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  other  work  extant. 
More  than  300  varieties  of  Pears  have  been  figured  and  described 
in  the  several  volumes,  and  every  fruit,  flower,  and  vegetable  intro- 
duced into  the  country  up  to  the  present  time  have  been  noticed 
or  described  in  its  pages.  Its  li.^t  of  contributors  embraces  all  the 
most  eminent  amateurs  and  practical  cultivators  in  the  country. 

The  Magazine  contains ; 

ORIGINAL  CORRESPONDENCE,  upon  every  department  of 
Horticulture. 

FOMOLOGICAL  NOTICES,  with  descriptions  of  all  new  fruit 
■worthy  of  cultivation. 

FLORICULTURAL  NOTICES,  of  every  new,  r^re,  or  beautifiU 
flower. 

NOTES  on  GARDENS  and  NURSERIES 

POMOLOGICAL  GOSSIP,  a  monthly  digest  of  Pomological  in- 
formation. 

REVIEWS  of  all  work.'^on  Horticulture.  Botany.  See. 

GENERAL,  FOREIGN  and  DOMESTIC  NOTICES. 

REPLIES  to  CORRESPONDENTS,  on  subjects  connected 
■with  Horticulture. 

HORTICULTURAL  OPERATIONS  for  every  month  of  the 
year. 

ENGRAVINGS  of  Fruits.  Flowers,  Plants.  Garden  Structure, 
&c. 

The  Magazine  is  published  monthly— in  octavo  number,'^,  forty- 
eight  pages  each:  printed  on  a  beautiful  type,  and  on  tlw  finest 
paper,  and  furni.'^bcd  at  the  low  price  of  f  2  a  vear  in  advance. 

(CT- Post-Masteis.  Agents  and  others,  who  are  interested  in 
Horticultural  Improvements,  are  respectfully  solicited  to  obtain 
subscribers.     Addre-s  the  Publishers, 

HOVEY,  &  CO. 

Apnl  1.  1850.  7  Merchants'  Row.  Boston 

Tlie  A-meiic«n  FotI  Breeder. 

NEW  AND  VALUABLE  HOOK  :  Cont.uniug  full  iutv.rma- 

tion  on  Preeding.  Rearing.  Diseases,  and  -Management  of 

DOMESTIC  POULTRY  ; 

By  an  ^ssocialion  of  Prartical  Br^edtrx. 

Th*':4i>ovevaluablebookiBJust  published  by  JOHN  P.  JKWKTT 

fi  CO..  CornhiP,  Boston;  and  it  is  offered  at  the  extremely  low 

price  of 

25  CENTS  PER  COPY, 
io  bring  it  within  the  means  of  every  man   int<'r?Pted  in   r'oullrv. 

t^  WE  WANT  100  GOOD  FAITHFUL  AGE.NTS,  to  si-ll  tUi^ 
Work  in  every  County  in  New  England,  New  York.  I'euiivylv:\nia. 
and  the  West;  in  connection  with 

COLE'S  AMERICAN   FRUIT  BOOK. 

COLV.-S  AMERICAN  VETERIN'ARI  \N. 
Active  and  intfHii;-''nt  men  can  mnkc    inouey  at   th'*   bnsiuf-s.^.— 
Ad.lres.^.  ))Oj^p«(rf.  the  Publishers.  .JOHN  1'.  .JKWKTT  St  CO.. 

CoRvun.i,.  Br,..r'.N. 
P.  S.-TAe  .'inin-icav  FotI  B.evdt.r  \?  done  up  in  thhi  covers,  nod 
can  be  smit  to  any  part  of  the  country  by  mail.    Any  per.-ou  w-ud- 
ing  a  qnsrter  of  a  dollar  by  m^iil.  p')vf  ptr'd.  pIi;  " 


A 


th.> 


ork. 


r3-2tl 


A  Rnre  Chn»icc.-IniiK>rtnnt  lo  AVoo'  Orowc»-8. 

grr.'it  exjH-use  by  Mr.  Bin-h;, ■,,:■■!  i  .1  \  :  .  .,■  :  ■.:■/■.;.,.  tu-i 
in  1847,  offers  the  same  for, -ulc  i,.  ruui  i,  ai  th.-.  vr:,,a.  u-ir-j 
of  improving  their  stock  of  thei.-ji.  The  rhai-ce  is  a  laru  one. 
thf  pedigree  of  these  shei>p  have  been  aubftantiated  bi-yond 
question,  and  the  evidence  \s  in  hand 

The  sub-criber  also  purchased  30  pure  blooded  Spani.^h  Meri, 
Ewes,  all  in  Lamb,  by  the  old  impoi-ted  Buck  abive  mentioned  and 
nowownodby  Mr.  Bingham,  and  a  full  blooded  French  Merinc 
Ewe  and  Buck  at  $200.  which  will  be  held  for  service  another  fall 
This  class  of  imported  sheep  shear  from  18  to  23  lbs.  of  pure  wash' 
ed  wool  to  the  head.  The  size  of  curcass  exceeds  any  thing  now 
known  in  America. 

He  is  fully  confident  that  the  superior  advantages  and  thi 
portunity  for  great  improvi 


of  thi! 
All  who  T 
at  any  tii 
and  one  e 


nt  thu.s  offt-red  to  the  Wool  Growers 
ud  section  of  country,   Will  be  duly  appreciated 
ish  to  purchase  orexainin  the  FoRKruN  Bi.ooo.  can  do  so 
■  by  railing  at  his  residence  three  miles  north  of  Albion, 


nilo  north  of  Ko 
.  March  1.5,  1850. 


FOR  the  cure  of  Coughs.  Colds.  Hoarseness.  Bronchitis.  Croup. 
Asthma.  Whooping-Cough  and  Consumption.  In  offering  to' 
the  community  this  justly  celebrated  remedy,  it  is  notour  wish  to 
trifle  with  the  afflicted— but  frankly  and  faithfully  to  lay  before 
them  some  of  the  evidences  of  its  cures,  from  which  they  can  judge 
for  themselves.  The  following  testimony  is  not  from  menfof  whom 
you  have  never  heard,  but  men  known  to  the  world,  and  the  world 
respect  their  opinions ; 

PROF.  WEBSTER,  of  Harvard  College,  saya.  in  a  report  to  the 
Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanincs'  Association  ;  ■'  The  eviden- 
ces of  its  success  as  a  remedy,  sufficiently  show  that  it  may  he  re- 
lied upon  wilh  con.ili'i'ce  tor  the  relief  of  the  numerous  and  afflict- 
ing pulmonary  d  s't.---  incident  to  our  climate."' 

FromBENJ.  S  L'  \t.".N,M.  D.,  LL.D  .etc..  Professor  of  Chem- 
istry.  Mineralogy  ^  'm  e  CoDege.Memberof  the  Lit  Hist.  Med. 
Phil,  and  Sc">n  s,n..  i  •.'■  of  America  and  Europe:  '■  I  deem  the 
Cherry  Pecto  -  .':;  n.in.irable  composition  from  some  ot  the  best 
raticlesin  the  ^'.  I  .^'5.  Medica.  and  a  very  efl"ective  remedy  for  the 
class  of  diseases  it !  s  intended  to  cure  " 

Tee  New  Orleans  Wedical  and  SurgiealJournal  says:  •■  No  med- 
icine or  combination  of  medicine  has   been   found  to  afford  such 
results,  and  "With  such  uniform  certainty,  in  milder  symptoms,  or 
more  formidable  and  dangerous  affections  of  the  lungs.- 
HEAR  THE  PATIENT. 
U.  S.  Harp-L.  Sabatog.4  SpniNgs.  July  5.  1849. 

UT.  J.  C.  Ayfr— Sir:— I  have  been  afflicted  with  a  painful  affec- 
tion of  lungs,  and  all  the  symptoms  of  settled  consumption,  for 
more  than  a  year,  I  could  find  no  medicine  that  would  reach  my 
case,  until  I  commenced  the  use  of  your  Cufp.by  Pkctob.^i-  which 
gave  me  gradual  relief,  and  I  have  been  steadily  gaining  my 
strength  till  my  health  is  weUnigh  restored. 

While  using  your  medicine.  I  had  the  gratification  of  curing  with 
it  my  reverend  friend.  .Mr.  Truman,  of  Sumpter  District,  who 
had  been  su.-pended  from  his  parochial  duties  by  a  severe  attack 
of  bronchitis. 

1  have  pleasure  in  certifying  these  facts  to  you. 
And  am.  sir.  very  respectfully. 

J.  F.  Calhoun,  of  South  Carolina. 

Prepared  by  J.  C.  AVER,  Chemist,  Lowell.  Mass.  aQilsold  by  the 
Druggists  everywhere.  [4-1] 

Doct.  A.  A.  Morgnn,  Dentist., 

~~-ggiCr'  ■^^'•^'-^LD  respectfully  announce  to  his  friends  and 
'i&n^i^^^^f  inrmer  patrons,  and  to  the  citizens  of  the  sur- 
rf^  ^^^^  r.iundiug  country,  that  he  can  be  found  at  the  old 
'  '  -^lT  T_7  ><(aMd  of  Beers  &  Morgan,  corner  North  St,  Paul 
ard  Main  streets,  ever  ready  to  attend  to  their  calls  in  that  ^tyle  so 
universally  admired.  He  would  also  folicit  the  continuance  of 
that  patronage  so  liberally  bestowed  in  years  past.  He  will  on  the 
.•shortest  notice,  furnish  plates  from  one  loan  entire  sett,  on  fine 
■_'nld.  and  fill  decayed  natural  teeth  so  as  to  preserve  them  during 
Lfe.  Toth"  Profes.sion.  he  would  beg  leave  to^tatethat  he  has 
eonstnntly  ou  hand  an  article  of  guM  and  tin  foil.  br*ati-:i  expressly 
for  I  im  by  n  I'hib.d'^lpbia  Hou.^e.  which  .wnnot  be  surpa<(sed  It  is 
j,iit  ■]■  ,11  r  I  '  ■  ■]  >••  that  it  can  b-.'  saf.-ly  mailed  to  any  part  of  the 
Ni  it  a  good  assortment  of  teeth,  which  he  is  selling 
at  ^  -  I  ANSEL  A.  MORG\N. 
i:,.,;:     [.,    !  ,  ).r,i  iry.  IRoO.  [;Mf] 


ri3H  to  say  that  the  ( 


iger    &    Barrj* 

WISH  to  say  that  the  only  Iravelin^  agents  authovizod  to  do 
buHiuess  in  their  name,  are  ROBERT  BLAIR.  HIRAM 
BECKER,  aud  HENRY  COLLI.N'S, 

Tln-y  feel  compelb^d  to  make  this  announcement  in  consequence 
of  other  persons  representing  themselves  as  their  agents. 
Mount  Hope  G.-irden  and  Nurseries. } 
Rochester   N.  Y..  March.  18fjO  S 


C.  J.  Unyden's 

CABINET  AND  cn.\IR  WAREHOUSE 

CONSTANTLY  on  hand  every  variety  of  tV\IHNET   FURNI- 
TURE, every  style  of  Beadsleads  and  ^hairs.  which  he  is  new 
offering  at  <;aKArt.K  DAHOAins  than  can  be  had  elsewhere  in  West- 


JOIIN  J.  Mc.U.LlSTER. 
[4-3t  ] 


I  New  Voik. 

No.  6.  Front  street, 
{!(?-  All  work  waiTanted  good,  o: 


chewier.  iS.   X. 
osftle.  [4-2t] 


Biu'roU'f)    Clover    9IIU. 

nade  and  sold  by  the  Subscriber  at  Geneva  N,  V. 
to  be  thoroughly  built  and  to  woik  well.  Among 
IS  awarded,  this  Machine  was  the  first,  at  the  lato 


StatoFair. 

Orders  from  abroad,  or  inqui 
tended  t.».  [■l-4t] 
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SEYMOUR    <St    MORGAN'S 

IMPROVED   REAPIIVG   MACHINE, 

M.^NUFACTURED    AT    BROCKPORT,    MONKOK    CO..    N.    V. 

THK  subscribers  are  preparing  to  offer  to  the  Farmers  a  superior 
HEAPING  MACHINt:,  Having  for  years  been  engaged  in 
manufacturing  a  large  number  of  McConnick's  Reapers,  they  are 
confident  that  the  Reaper  which  tbey  are  now  manufacturing  is 
far  Buperior  in  erery  respect  to  any  other  now  in  use.  It  was 
thoroughly  tested  in  the  harvest  fields  last  year  and  gave  entire 
satisfaetion  to  all  who  witnessed  its  operation.  It  surpasses  any 
machine  now  before  the  public  in  many  important  points;— the 
Cu/rer  or  Sickle  being  in  sections,  in  case  of  accident  can  be  re- 
paired by  a  good  Blacksmith,  without  the  owner  being  obliged  to 
go  to  the  manufacturers  for  a  new  blade.  The  ground  wheel  is  3  ft. 
in  diameter,  and  all  the  geering  runs  in  iron  boxes.  An  early  or- 
der is  important  from  those  wishing  to  purchase  a  machine,  as  we 
have  already  contracted  for  the  sale  of  300  for  the  West.  In  all 
cases  a  liberal  warrant  is  given  to  the  purchaser. 

The  improved  Reaper  was  constructed  xinder  the  siipervision  of 
our  Foreman  Mr.  Gko.  F  Burnkt.  who  has  been  engaged  three 
years  for  us  in  the  business.  SEYMOUR  &  MORGAN. 

Brockport.  December  25,  1S49. 

CERTIFICATES 

SwKDEN,  Not.  12,  1849 

Messrs  Seymour,  Morgan  &  Co.— In  my  harvest,  last  season. I 
used  one  of  your  Improved  Grain  Reapers,  I  had  formerly  used 
one  of  McCormick's  Improved  Virginia  Reapers.  I  have  had  con- 
siderable knowledge  of  them.  In  comparison.  I  think  yours  deci- 
dedly preferable;  firstly— in  point  of  perfection  in  cutting,  which 
iothe  great  depideiatum.it  is  far  in  advance  of  his. and  next,  in  ease 
cf  operation,!  think  it  has  decided  advantage.  I  did  not  obtain  your 
Reaper  until  a  large  part  of  my  harvest  was  completed;  conse- 
quently I  had  not  an  opportunity  to  test  the  amount  that  could 
be  cut  iu  a  day,  still  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  capable  of  cutting 
from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  acres  per  day.  and  that,  too,  in  the  most 
perfect  manner.  I  used  no  change  of  team,  I  did  not  find  it 
necessary  in  doing  an  ordinary  day's  work— about  fifteen  acres 
per  day.  I  tested  your  machine  in  wet  grain  and  when  there  was 
grass  at  the  bottom;  here  I  fonnd  it  bad  a  great  advantage  over 
other  Reapers  in  use.  it  being  able  to  go  through  alnio.'^t  any 
grain,  some  badly  lodged,  without  any  apparent  difBculty  of  clog- 
ging the  knife.  And  from  my  experience  I  think  it  a  valuable 
labor-saving-machine,  and  would  cheerfully  recommend  it  to  the 
attention  of  farmers,  as  1  think  grain  can  be  cut  with  it.  all  ex- 
penses counted,  at  half  the  cost  of  cutting  it  the  ordinary  way  — 
Wheat  can  be  bound  and  shocked  in  a  bt'ttev  manner,  and  with 
less  labor,  besides  a  great  saving  in  the  waste  of  grain. 

Yours  Sec.  P'.  P,  Root. 

1  saw  the  aforesaid,  Seymour  St  Morgan's    Improved    Reaper,  in 
F.  P.  Root's  harvest  field  and  do  concur   in  the  foregoing   state- 
ment. Wm.  Root,  Ee.j. 
D.  H.  Root. 

1  have  seen  the  Machine  work  iu  very  heavy,  and  also  in  wtt 
wheat  where  it  performed  well,  and  believe  it  to  be  an  improve- 
ment upon  McCormick's  Reaper.  There  was  no  clogging,  as  in 
the  case  of  McCormick's  and  it  mu-^t  be  a  good  machine  if  well 
made.  Nathan  Lockk. 

Brockport.  Not.  13,  1849. 

Messrs.  Seymour  St  Morgan:— Gents— I  used  one  of  our  Improved 
Reapers  in  my  harvest,  which  worked  Vjelter  than  any  I  have  ."cen 
before  used— cutting  wheat  whm  there  is  much  grass,  without 
choking,  which  other  machine,?  that  I  have  u.^ed  would  not  do  — 
1  have  had  mnch  experience  with  Reapers— having  purchased 
the  first  one  of  McCormick's  brought  to  this  State.  I  have  since 
put  a  large  number  of  McCormick's  in  operation  at  the  Wej^t,  and 
believe  your.s  to  be  the  most  perfect  Reaper  now  in  use. 

A.  Chappf.i.l 

I  used  one  of  Me.«srs.  Seymour  &  Morgan's  Reapers  last  harvest, 
and  cheerfully  recommend  it  to  Farmers  as  the  best  machine 
within  my  knowledge  for  cutting  grain.  Geo.  H.  Al],kn. 

Brockport.  Nov.  13.  1849. 

This  may  certify  th;it  I  used  iu  my  harvest  of  1840.  Seymour  & 
Morgan's  Improved  Reaper,  which  worked  to  my  entire  pati=fiLC- 
tion;  cutting  grain  in  all  conditions.  I  believe  iteannotbe  clo;,jg- 
ed  in  either  gi  assy  or  green  wheat.  I  have  witnessed  th**  opera- 
tion of  other  Reapers  now  in  common  use  and  I  believe  it  to  be 
superior  to  any  that  I  have  seen— cutting  wet  or  grassy  wheat 
where  other  Reaper.^  cannot.  F.  W.  BntrwsTr.R. 

Brockport,  Nov.  12,  1849. 

We  have  seen  the  trial  of  Seymour  &  .Morg.an's  Improved  Re.i- 
per  iuthe  harvest  of  F.  W.  Brewster — and  having  wituesed  the 
operaton  of  other  Reapers,  we  believe  this  the  most  perfect  ma- 


J.  A.  Holmes, 
D.  A.  Whitk, 
Morgan  Rand 


Allec  Pott 
W.Thko. 
O.  A,  Ro 


Dow 


A   Rare   Ctiaiice. 

THE  subscriber  ofi'ers  at  private  .'lale.  or  in  exchange  for  s-  rvice- 
able  horses  or  mares,  t  ■>  dii^po.'^e  of  his  splendid  bay  colt  of  the 
Surprise  Ftock.  His  connection  and  interest  in  the  Norman  horse 
make  it  desirable  to  be  free  from  this  charge.  This  atallion  is 
nearly  five  years  old.  has  very  superior  colts,  and  from  his  size, 
appearance,  and  muscular  development,  promises  much.  Com- 
munications may  be  directed  to  Robt  B,  Howland.  Union  Springs, 
Cayuga  Co  .  N.  Y.  [3-2t] 


JUST    PUBLIvSHED. 

BY    DERBY,    MILLER    AND    CO.,    AUBURI*, 

THE    AMERICAN    FRUIT   CULTURIST, 

BY  J.  J    THOMAS. 

CI  ONTAINING  directions  for  the  propagation  and  culture  of 
/  Fruit  Trees,  in  the  Nursery.  Orchard,  and*  Garden,  with 
descriptions  of  the  principal  .American  and  Foreign  varieties,  cul- 
tivated in  the  United  States.  By  J,  J.  Thomas.  One  volume 
12  mo.  of  over  400  pages.  With  800  accurate  Illustrations. - 
Price  $  1^00 

NOTICES    OF     THE    PRESS. 

''  Among  all  the  writers  on  fruits,  we  do  not  know  of  one  who  is 
Mr.  Thomas's  superior,  if  his  equal,  in  condensing  important  mat- 
ter. He  gets  right  at  the  pith  of  the  thing— he  gives  you  that 
which  you  wish  to  know  at  once:  stripped  of  all  useless  talk  and 
twattlo.  No  man  has  a  keener  eye  for  the  best  ways  of  doing 
things.  Hence  we  always  look  into  his  writings  with  the  assu- 
rance that  we  shall  find  something  new.  or  some  improvement  on 
the  old;  and  we  are  seldom  disappointed 

This  book  is  no  exception  It  is  full.  There  is  no  vacant 
space  in  it.  It  is  like  a  fresh  egg— all  good,  and  packed  to  the 
Bhell-fuU."— Prc-ie  Fai-7nn: 

■•  We  predict  for  it  a  very  rapid  sale  It  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  fruit  grower,  and  especially  every  nurseryman.  It  is  a 
very  cheap  book  for  its  price." — Ohio  Cultivator. 

'■  An  equally  valuable,  but  cheaper  book  than  Downing's,  was 
wanted  by  the  great  mass.  Just  such  a  work  ha.s  Mr.  Thomas 
given  us.  We  consider  it  an  invaluable  addition  to  our  agricul- 
tural libraries."'— H^ooi  Grower. 

'•'  It  is  a  most  valuable  work  to  all  engaged  in  the  culture  of 
Fruit  Trees."— l7/^■cfl  thrald 

•■  In  the  volume  before  ub.  we  h; 
experience  and  observation  contin 
for  many  years,  in  language  at  om 
Alhaany    Cultictor 

'■  The  vast  number  of  varieties 
renders  such  a  book  peculiarly  i 
serving  to  point  out  the  good  from  the  bad.  and  being  just  what 
the  gre^it  mass  of  the  community  now  want  in  reducing  the  list 
of  sorts  by  retviiningthe  be,st.''— /A. 

*•  We  can  safely  say.  with  confidence,  to  our  readers,  if  you  need 
a  book  to  instruct  you  in  the  modes  of  growing  trees.  &.c.,  from 
the  first  start,  the  system  of  pruning.  &c..  &c..  you  will  find  the 
American  Fruit  CuUurist  an  extremely  valuable  work.  *  *  The 
million  who  purchase  it.  will  find  matter  adapted  to  their  wants, 
superior  to  any  work  as  yet  publi.shed,"— C/ccc/ffntf  Herald. 

February  1.  IS.'iO.  [2-3t.] 

FRESH     GiVUDE  X     SEED.S,     INPLEMEXTS,    Ac. 

RAFALJE  St  BRIGOS  respectfully  in-^ite  the  attention  of  deal- 
ers in  Garden  Seeds  to  the  stock  they  are  now  receiving  at 
their  .Agricultural  Warehouse  and  Seed  Store,  con.^isting  in  part  of 
the  following  sorts  :— 

Beet.s.  sorts;  Broccolis;  Cauliflowers;  Cabbages,  sorts;  Carrots, 
sorts;  Celery;  Cress;  Cucumbers,  sorts;  Lettuces,  sorts;  Melons, 
sorts;  Onions,  sorts;  Peppers;  Pumpkins;  Radishes  sorts;  Spin- 
ages;  Tomatoes;  Turnips:  Karly  and  Late  Peas;  Dwarf  and  Pol-e 
Beans;  Early  and  Sweet  Boiling  Com.  Flower  Seeds,  &c. 

The  above  seeds  being  raised  expressly  fiir  us  during  the  last 
season,  by  faithful  and  experienced  Seed  <Trowers,  we  have  perfect 
confidence  in  offering  them  to  the  public. 

Seed  Grain.— One  of  the  most  important  cares  o"  the  farmer,  is 
the  judicious  selection  of  his  ?eed  Grain  ;  and  in  order  that  that 
cnre  may  be  lightened,  and  that  we  may  be  able  to  furnish  Seed  of 
the  best  quality,  and  well  adapted  to  this  climate,  we  have  had 


the  results  of  the  author's 
i  with  untiring  perseverance 
joncise  and  perspicuous."— 


lelected  ftu 
•iU  1 


ofthe  followii 
prrf.Tt  sr.t;.-^f.K-tioi 


rts.fuch  Seed 


-  (!!  I 


lent 
Sea  Spring  Whe.it. 
tlarley,  Bedford  Oats, 
Tn.    Also,  an  exten- 


do.  do..  Siberian 
Buckwheat,  and  manych<] 
pivo assortment  of  Gard'-n     r    '    .;  i      -       ' 

Our  stock  of  Seeds  is  n<iw  ili-  ir  r  .  .n  jLtf  and  extensive  in 
the  country,  having  roeeivrd  froui  I  ■  r\  ■>  ;!.  ^ust  winter,  im- 
mense quantities  of  rr/r/tf^i.  Ca'^/'c-,     ^      ' 

We  have  also,  at  our  Wnr(^houi;e.  il,    '      .      :  i    -!  !is,Witmenl 

of  Agricultural  Implements  in  the  S{:^'■^  i'  >u  i-i  ir^'' of  ThrnshiBg 
Machines.  Reapers,  Corn  Shellers.  .Straw  and  Stiilk""Cutters.  nor:-e 
Powers.  Water  Rams.  Plows.  Hoes  Spades,  Forks,  Pruning  Saws 
and  Knives.  C'hurns,  Harrows,  Rakes  Drilling  Machiiies,  in  short, 
every  article  used  by  the  Farmer,  the  Gardener,  or  the  Horticultu- 
rist, from  an  Apple-Pearer  to  a  Saw-Mill. 

We  ask  every  Farmer  who  needs  Seed  or  Tools,  to  give  usa  (!all. 
at  our  M'^art'house  in  Rochester,  nearly  opposite  the  Fagle  Hotel, 
on  Buffalo  street,  where  we  think  we  can  satisfy  all  thrt  cur  stock 
and  prices  are  right.  RAFALJE  &  BRIGGS. 


Take    Notice. 

THREE  Months  Extra  Pay  and  One  Hundred  and  Sixty  Acres 
of  Land  will  be  procured  for  all  who  enli?ted  for  five  years, 
or. during  the  War  of  1812,  and  for.  all  including  Volunteers  who 
served  in  Mexico,  and  for  the  heirs  of  all  >*ho  have  died  in  the 


to  relatives.  Free  of  Charge,  by  wri- 
O.  F.  LEWIS. 
Detroit.  Michigan 

Postage  Paid. 
Those  who  do  not  know   what  became  of  their  friends,  write 
when  and  where  they  joined  the  army.  [^^t] 
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duery^s  Albany  Seed    Planter,    for   Hand  or   Horse 
Po^vcr. 

TmS  is  acknowledged  lo  be  tbo  best  Soed  and  Corn  Planter 
in  uso.  This  is  the  fourth  si-a?on  they  have  been  made,  and 
upwards  of  two  hundred  and  tifiy  have  been  ordered  already  for 
the  coming  epring  use  As  thi'y  are  all  warranted,  and  haying 
been  thoroughly  tested  and  pretty  generally  introduced,  the 
farmer  desiring  to  plant  the  amount  of  half  an  acre  of  root  crops 
or  fifteen  acres  of  corn,  can  well  afford  to  purchase,  and  risk 
nothing  in  trying  one  Price  $14.  For  description,  ficc-.  eee  cata- 
logue of  Albany  Agricultural  Warehouse  and  Seedatore.  No  369. 
and  371  Broadway,  Albany.  H.  L.  EMERY. 

The   Morgan  Tlorse    I^IaJor  GlfTord 

WiLI.  stand  the  en.'^uiPg  season,  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  and 
Wednesdays,  at  the  stable  of  K.  W.  Sbeldon.  Sennett  :  on 
Thursdays  and  Krid.iys  at  the  stable  of  S  B.  Rowe.  Camillue  ;  and 
on  Saturdays  at  the  stable  of  Johu  C   Munro.  Bellisle 

Major  Gifford  is  seven  years  old  this  spring  :  hia  color  ia  a  beauti- 
ful chestnut.  He  was  sired  by  the  Gifford  Morgan,  his  dam  a  pure 
Mtrgau.     Breeders  of  good  horses  are  invited  to  call  and  sec  him. 

TKHMS-Ten  dollars  to  insuie.  Pasturage  furnished.  Acci- 
dents and  escapes  at  the  risk  of  the  owners. 

April  l.lSoO.  [4-at*]  MASON  &  CO. 

Yoimtj  Morgan  Ti^er  and  Samson  Chief 

WILL  be  k.'pt  the  ensuiriK  season  as  follows  :-On  Mondays, 
Tuesdays.  Wednepdnys.  and  Thursdays,  at  the  stable  of 
the  subscriber,  two  mil<  s  south.':i>it  of  Clyde  ;  on  Fridays  and  Sat- 
urdays, at  the  stable  of  J.  Landon,  in  Lyons, 

PFTdIGREE— Young  Morg:m  Tiger  was  sired  by  the  cebbrated 
horae  Morgan  Tiger,  formerly  owned  by  Dr.  Wm.  May  of  Palmyra 
Samson  (.'liiefwus  hired  by  th--  imported  Sumsou.  imported  by  John 
Robinson  of  Palmyra 

TERMS— Eight  dollars  to  insure  a  foal.  All  persons  parting 
with  their  marcs  before  foaling  time  will  be  held  respousiblt-  for 
the  insurance  money.  Good  pasture  will  bo  furnished  for  mares 
from  a  distance  at  two  shillings  and  six  pence  per  week.  All 
e.-icapes  and  accidents  at  the  ri>k  of  the  owner 

Breeders  of  good  hordes  are  invited  to  caU.-ind  see  them  ami  their 
stock.  Q(^  Young  Morgan  is  a  bright  bay,  coming  five  years  old. 
Bixtcen  hands  high,  and  well  proportioned.  He  waw  awarded  the 
first  premium  at  the  Wayne  County  Fair  held  at  Rose  Valley  in 
October,  1849.  Samson  was  awarded  th«  first  premium  as  being 
the  best  throe  years  old  stallion  exhibited,  at  the  same  place  and 
timj.  1S.\AC  M.  (JILLETT. 

April  1, 1850.  (4-2t'] 


Kmery^s   Cylinder    Dynamometer. 

THE  subscriber  having  long  been  interested  in  the  manufac- 
turing and  vending  of  plows,  and  having  attended  annually 
several  plowing  matches,  as  well  as  trials  of  plows,  both  in  Massa- 
.   ^  chusetts  and  N.  York, 

EIAI. .—  for  the  last  uino  years, 

he  has  as  often  seen  the 
difficulties  in  d<  ciding 
and  determining  the 
relative  merits  of  the 
competitor's  plows,  and 
he  has  as  often  declined 
entering  in  a  test  trial 
of  plows.  Andtoooften 
the  one  item  of  easf  op 
DRAFT  has  been  consid- 
ered the  greatest  excel- 
lence in  a  plow,  and 
that  usually  determin- 
ed by  a  spring  instrument,  with  a  vibrating  indei  ra,nging  from  1 
pound  to  1000  pounds,  and  affected  by  every  variation  in  speed  of 
team  nnd  obstructions  met  in  its  progress.  He  has  long  endeav- 
ored to  construct  an  instrument  for  this  purpose,  and  at  consider- 
able expense  and  time  has  succeeded  in  producing  one,  which  if 
not  perfect,  is  as  nearly  so  as  can  be  desired  by  the  most  particu- 
lar In  the  above  cut.  figure  1  represents  the  instrument  complete. 
Figure  2  represents  the  piston  ditached.  showing  the  popet  valve, 
orifice  for  the  fluid,  and  graduations  on  the  piston  rod. 

Agricultural  societies  and  manufacturers  of  plows,  and  others, 
wishing  one  of  these  instruments,  can  obtain  them  by  addressing 
H.  L.  EMKRY,  Albany  Agricultural  Warehouse. 

Nos.  369  aud  371  Broadway.  Albany.  N.  Y. 


Patent  SMdlci^s  Kailroad  Horse  Power  and  over 
Shot  Threshinar  Machine  and  Seperator. 

NO  THRESHING  ^L\CHINE  ever  invented  has  met  with  eo 
rapid  an  introduction  or  given  so  general  satisfaction  as  this. 
Four  years  since  less  than  a  dozen  setts  were  sold  in  this  State, 
where  last  season  upwards  of  three  hundred  were  made  and  sold, 
beside  many  in  the  Western  States,  without  supplying  the  demand. 
With  increased  facilities  for  manufacturing,  and  progress 
already  made  on  them,  we  will  be  enabled  to  turn  out  in  season  for 
the  coming  harvest  five  hundred  setts.  Those  farmers  desiring  to 
avoid  the  trouble,  expense,  and  inconvenience  attending  the  em- 
ployment of  the  ordinary  large  lever  powers  and  threshers,  by  pur- 
cha;'.ing  and  using  one  of  their  own  machines,  and  with  the 
help  usually  about  their  farms,  are  requested  to  examine  thi.<; 
m:'chinc.  terms  of  sale,  warranty.  Sic.,  &c  .  before  purcha-sing  else 
wh>re.  For  further  particulars,  see  Catalogue  of  Albany  -Agri- 
cultural Warehouse  and  Seedstore.  gratis  on  application.  Noe.  369 
and  371,  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y,.  or  the  agricultural  papers  and 
reports  of  Agricultural  Societies,  for  three  years  past.  Address 
HORACE  L.  EMERY,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Farmers  Please  Take  Notice. 

I  AM  now  Manufacturing  a  iSTfii,  Sferf  I>i-i7/.  Patented  Nov.  6, 1949 
at  TaBten.GeBupSt  Co.'s   Machine   Shop.  Palmyra.  Wayno  Co. 
N.  v..  and  shall  be  prepared  to  supply  all  orders. 

My  new  improved  Drill  will  cost  from  $S0  to  f85  at  the  factory. 
My  fifty  dollar  Drill  will  be  simple  and  durable,  with  seven  tubes 
aud  warrented.  Agents  are  wanted  to  sell  Drills  and  territory. 
A  more  full  Notice  and  Discription  with  cut  will  soon  be  Published- 
1  ask  FarmiTs  to  see  my  Drill  before  they  purchase. 

(tij'  All  cummunications  (post-paid  )  will  receive  prompt  atten- 
tion.    Direct  to  me  at  Ontario.  Wayue.-Co.  N.  Y. 

[4-lt]  J.   W.  SHl'.RMAN. 
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"ON     THE     COST     OF    PROD0CING     OOHN.'' 

The  above  is  the  heading  of  an  interesting  paper  in 
the  March  number  of  the  Farmers'  Magazine,  (Lon- 
don,) whicli  discusses  a  subject  of  universal  moment 
to  all  cultivators  of  the  soil.  By  the  term  "  corn," 
the  American  reader  is  to  understand  "wheat," 
although  barley,  rye,  and  oats  are  sometimes  inclu- 
ded, as  well  as  maize  and  rice  —  the  word  "  corn" 
being  used  in  a  generic  sense.  The  cost  of  produ- 
cing wheat  is  the  subject  which  we  propose  to  con- 
sider at  this  time. 

In  looking  over  the  back  volumes  of  the  New  York 
State  'Agricultural  Society,  and  of  several  of  the 
leading  agricultural  journals  of  the  country,  we  are 
unable  to  find  any  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  raw 
material  in  the  soil,  which  is  consumed  or  wasted  in 
producing  twenty  bushels  of  wheat  on  an  acre.  Tliis 
is  a  remarkable  omission,  and  one  which  it  is  difficult 
to  account  for  in  any  satisfactory  manner.  There 
are  scores  of  estimates  of  the  cost  per  bushel  of 
growing  wheat ;  but  no  one  presumes  to  indicate  the 
value  of  the  fertilizing  atoms  extracted  from  the 
earth  to  form  the  crop  ;  and  nothing  is  allowed  for 
replacing  the  phosphorus,  sulphur,  potash,  magnesia, 
soluble  flint,  carbon,  and  ammonia,  removed  from  the 
field  in  the  seeds  which  are  sent  to  a  distant  market. 
Is  the  supply  of  phosphorus  in  the  soil  unlimited  ? 
If  BO,  why  does  it  .sell  in  all  cities  at  from  two  to 
three-dollars  a  pound?  It  is  only  obtained  in  any 
quantities  from  the  bones  of  domestic  animals  ;  and 
they  of  course  derive  it  from  their  daily  food  and  the 
soil.  Although  carbonate  of  lime  is  an  abundant 
mineral,  such  is  not  the  fact  with  apatite,  or  phos- 
phate of  lime.  It  is  true  that  phosphoric  acid  is 
combined  with  other  bases  than  lime,  in  both  surface 
and  sub-soils,  and  especially  with  alumina  and  iron. 
We  have  long  believed  that  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant functions  performed  by  lime,  when  applied  to 
wheat  bearing  lands,  is  the  decomposition  of  phos- 
phates of  alumina  and  iron  by  the  alkaline  base, 
which  has  a  strong  affinity  for  the  acid  named.  By 
this  union  of  phosphoric  acid  and  lime,  bone  earth  is 
formed,  and  rendered  available  to  meet  the  wants  of 
all  cultivated  plants.  But  after  land  has  been  limed 
and  cultivated  for  many  years,  sad  e.xperience  proves 
that  the  supply  of  phosphoric  acid,  potash,  sulphur, 
magnesia,  chlorine,  and  ammonia,  fails.  Hence,  in 
producing  wheat,  the  farmer  consumes  his  capital 
without  an  equivalent,  unless  ho  provides  for  restor- 
ing to  his  fields  all  the  elements  of  the  crop,  so  far 


as  nature  does  not  furnish  them  in  inexhaustible 
quantities. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Hextablr  of  England,  lately  pub- 
lished a  pamphlet,  in  which  he  rashly  assumed  that 
ordinary  wheat  lands  in  that  country  will  bear  the 
loss  o-f  sixteen  bushels  of  wheat  a  year  per  acre, 
without  deterioration.  This  assertion  is  shown  to 
be  untrue,  unless  it  be  in  peculiar  localities.  There 
are  some  marine  deposits  so  rich  in  phosphates,  sul- 
phates, and  chlorides  of  lime,  potash,  soda,  and  mag- 
nesia, as  to  bear  severe  cropping  forages,  with  little 
or  no  detriment.  So,  too,  where  the  waters  of  rivers 
like  the  Nile  can  be  made  to  irrigate  large  districts, 
they,  as  in  portions  of  Egypt,  may  export  the  fruits 
of  two  thousand  harvests,  and  still  retain  their  virgin 
fertility.  But  these  well  marked  exceptions  only 
prove  with  increased  certainty  the  soundness  of  the 
principle,  that  common  soils  can  endure  no  such 
treatment.  If  they  will  not  yield  sixteen  bushels  of 
wheat  a  year,  without  impoverisliment,  what  number 
can  they  produce  ?  This  is  a  question  of  the  highest 
importance,  not  merely  to  farmers,  but  to  every  human 
being  in  America,  who  depends  on  the  fruitfulness 
of  its  soil  for  the  means  of  subsistence. 

There  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  area  of  the  United 
States  that  can  spare  twenty  bushels  of  wheat  per 
acre  every  third  year,  and  keep  good  the  supply  of 
raw  material  for  making  this  crop,  by  extracting  the 
same  from  the  sub-soil  and  the  atmosphere.  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  some  choice  wheat  lands 
will  do  this  for  centuries,  simply  returning  the  straw, 
but  none  of  the  grain.  But  such  soils  must  abound 
in  lime,  gypsum,  and  bone  earth  ;  in  potash,  common 
salt,  and  magnesia ;  and  clover,  peas,  or  some  simi- 
lar renovating  crop,  to  form  a  mold  rich  in  organic 
nitrogen,  must  also  be  grown  in  rotation  with  wheat. 

Both  the  art  and  the  science  of  wheat  culture  are 
in  tlieir  infancy.  Although  all  the  experiments  in 
growing  wheat  after  wheat  in  England  have  failed, 
and  mainly  because  land  became  exceedingly  foul 
with  weeds,  yet  we  believe  that  means  will  be  found 
to  obviate  this  impediment ;  and  the  manufacture  of 
wheat  in  the  same  workshop,  year  in  and  year  out, 
will  be  fomid  both  practicable  and  profitable.  Weeds 
do  not  grow  without  seeds,  and  the  vitality  of  these 
may  be  destroyed. 

Before  wheat  can  be  grown  for  many  years  in 
succession  on  the  same  land,  the  crop,  including 
grain  and  straw,  must  be  consumed  so  near,  that  all 
the  essential  elements  of  both  may  be  economically 
restored  to  the  earth  whence  they  were  taken.     It  is 
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the  universal  neglect  to  obey  this  law  of  nature, 
which  is  a  law  of  God,  that  impoverishes  ao  many 
millions  of  acres  of  American  soils.  The  twenty -two 
millions  of  people  now  in  the  United  States  annually 
consume,  or  otherwise  waste,  enough  of  the  elements 
of  bread  and  meat,  wool  and  cotton,  tobacco  and  sugar 
cane,  to  form  600,000,000  bushels  of  wheat.  All 
these  elements  of  fertility  arc  extracted  from  tlie 
surface  of  the  earth,  and  never  restored.  If  we  allow 
only  the  quantity  given  to  southern  slaves,  thirteen 
biif-hels  to  each  on  a  plantation,  old  and  young,  the 
aggregate  consumed  by  22,000,000  of  persons  is 
286,000,000  bushels  per  annum.  The  quantity  of 
fertilizing  atoms,  directly  or  indirectly  wasted  in  pro- 
visions, vegetables,  and  fruits,  is  ten  per  cent,  greater 
than  in  brcad-stuffe.  The  ten  or  twelve  millions  of 
acres  planted  every  year  in  cotton,  tobacco,  and  sugar 
cane,  lose  each  the  equivalent  of  twenty  bushels  of 
wheat.  After  traveling  carefully  over  the  whole 
ground,  estimating  the  number  now  employed  in 
tillage  and  husbandry  in  the  free  and  slave  States, 
and  the  several  crops  exported  as  well  as  consumed 
at  home,  our  annual  consumption  drawn  from  the 
soil  and  not  restored,  is  found  to  be  equal  to  one 
thousand  million  bushels  of  corn.  The  number  of 
laborers  constantly  employed  in  deteriorating  the 
natural  fruitfulness  of  the  earth  in  thirty  States, 
increases  at  the  rate  of  some  200,000  a  year. 

There  are  100,000,000  acres  of  land  in  the  plant- 
ing and  grain  growing  States,  which  includes  the 
whole,  whose  natural  fertility,  or  supply  of  bone 
earth,  potash,  gypsum,  magnesia,  and  soluble  flint, 
can  not  be  made  good  for  ten  dollars  an  acre,  or  for 
one  thousand  millions  of  dollars. 

Number  of  persons  empivyed  en  1840. 
In  agriculture, 3,/ll>.951 

In  manufactures  and  trades, 791,749 

In  commerce, 117, GOP 

In  learned  professions, 65,255 

In  navigating  the  ocean, 56,021 

In  navifrating  the  rivers,  lakes,  and  canals,  32,27(> 

in  pensions, 20,793 

In  mining, 15,210 

Total .1,098,918 

By  adding  the  natural  increase  to  the  tillers  of  the 
earth,  the  increase  by  emigrants  from  Europe  and 
Canada,  and  the  gain  by  the  annexation  of  Texas, 
and  it  will  be  found  that  5,000,000  laborers  are  now 
employed  in  agriculture  in  the  United  Stales,  this 
side  of  New  Mexico.  Before  we  can  possibly  per- 
suade one  half  to  do  as  much  to  enrich  the  earth  as 
the  other  moiety  do  to  impoverish  it,  twenty-five 
years  will  elapse,  when  five  millions  of  laborers  will 
still  be  impioyed  in  exhausting  American  soils. 
"  Uncle  Sam"  has  a  magnificent  farm  ;  bat  his  chil- 
dren manage  it  very  badly. 

The  raw  material  for  making  a  bushel  of  wheat,  is 
worth  from  ten  to  thirty  cents,  according  to  its  abund- 
ance in  the  soil  and  the  location  of  the  land.  In 
England,  where  the  average  crops  of  wheat  are  about 
twice  as  large  as  in  this  country,  an  acre  consumes 
some  25  lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid,  G2J  lbs.  ammonia, 
30  lbs.  pure  potash,  117  lbs.  soluble  silica,  lOJ  lbs. 
Bulphuric  acid,  beside  other  important  elements.  At 
the  cheapest  rate,  the  ammonia  alone  is  set  down  at 
£1  lis.  3d.,  or  about  :P7.60.  If  we  have  a  right  to 
assume  that  a  good  living  is  wortli  as  much  in  the 
United  States  as  in  England,  and  that  no  generation 
has  more  than  a  life  lease  in  the  earth  which  it  culti- 


vates, and  is  bound  to  leave  the  soil  as  fertile  as  it 
foimd  it,  then  to  waste  the  elements  of  bread  and 
meat,  wool  and  cotton,  as  we  now  do,  is  one  of  the 
gravest  offences  against  the  inalienable  rights  of 
posterity.  We  compel  our  children  and  grand-chil- 
dren to  give  far  more  labor  for  a  bushel  of  whe^at  than 
we  do,- if  we  impoverish  one  acre  of  arable  land  which 
they  must  cultivate.  The  safest  and  best  property 
which  a  man  can  leave  for  his  children,  is  a  farm 
rich  in  all  the  elements  of  wheat,  giving  them  a 
thorough  profession  il  education  how  to  render  it  for- 
ever exceedingly  productive,  and  at  a  small  expense. 
It  requires  less  wit  to  rob  the  soil  than  to  rob  a  bank 
or  granary ;  and  some  day  it  will  be  thought  equally 
dishonest. 

DTJBABn,TTY    OF    BONE    MANtXHE. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Probus  (Eng.)  Farmers*  Club,  a 
paper  on  the  analysis  of  l!ie  soils  of  Carnwinick  Ynrm  —  tlie 
property  and  in  the  occupation  of  C.  A.  T.  Hawkins,  Esq.. 
was  read  by  Mr.  Kakkeek.  Its  object  was  to  show  the 
durability  of  bone  manure  for  a  period  often  years. 

It  appears  that,  in  1835,  a  piece  of  w.aste  ground  was  taken 
from  the  common,  and  prepared  fur  turncps,  the  lar^Eer  part 
of  which  was  manured  with  hone  dust,  at  the  rate  of  three 
quarters  (twenty -four  bushels)  to  the  acre.  (The  whole  of 
the  turnep  plants  were  destroyed  by  the  fly;  consequently, 
little  or  none  of  the  bone  dust  was  used  in  that  crop.)  In 
the  two  following  years  it  was  successively  cropped  with 
oats,  and  with  the  last  crop,  laid  down  to  permanent  pasture, 
in  which  state  it  has  remained  over  since.  At  the  present 
period,  theetVectof  the  bone  dust  can  be  plainly  distinguished 
— the  land  having  a  rich  green  sward,  while  the  adjoining 
part,  where  no  bone  dust  has  been  applied,  has  a  coarse, 
sterile  appearance.  This,  and  a  great  many  other  experi- 
ments of  the  same  cliaracter,  made  by  the  manriper  of  the 
farm,  in  all  of  which  the  cfl'cct  of  the  bone  was  ei|nally  visi- 
ble, induced  the  Club  to  send  a  simple  of  the  soil  from  ouch 
part  of  the  field  on  which  the  first  named  experiment  w.is 
made,  to  Mr.  lIuNr,  now  curator  of  the  .Museum  of  Economic 
Geology,  to  be  analysed,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  tho  bone 
could  be  detected  at  the  present  time.  It  .should  be  observed 
that  Mr.  Hunt  was  kept  altogether  ignorant  of  the  object  of 
the  Club,  and  that  the  result  was  perfectly  satisfactory,  inas- 
much as  he  readily  detected  the  bone  in  that  portion  of  the 
field  on  which  it  had  been  applied  ten  years  before.  The 
following  arc  the  analyses  : 

No.  1.     No.  2. 

Water,  eraporated  bystoTe  drying 14  OG      14.18 

Vegetable  and  animal  matters  bamt  off...  .  12  01      12  05 

Silica  nnil  silicious  grit 49  &4      49  50 

OjiJc  of  iron 7  03        7  00 

Carbonate  of  lime. . l.Of.        106 

Carbonate  of  magnesia. 0.25        0.35 

Sulph.ite  of  lime 1.05        104 

MuriatM 0  54        0  64 

Alumina 7.10        6.C4 

Phosphate  of  lime 0  10        0  75 

Phoiphatc  of  maguejia, 0.00        0  05 

Potash 100       127 

Humus  and  soluble  alkalies 6.0O       6.17 

Mr.  Kafkeek  contended,  from  these  analyses,  that  the 
experiment  went  to  prove  an  important  fact,  which  had  been 
a  disputed  question  among  agriculturists,  viz  :  that  the  prin- 
cipal manuring  properties  of  bone  existed  in  the  earthy  mat- 
tt-rs.  which  constitute  about  two-thirds  of  hone,  and  not  in 
the  uily  and  p.liitinous  parts  constituting  the  remaining  third. 
.4n  interesting  discussion  eiisui-d  on  the  euliject  of  the 
analyses,  the  Club  being  of  opinion  that  the  or^-inic  parts  of 
bone  evidently  had  a  powerful  elTect  as  manure,  but  that  it 
was  next  to  an  impossibility  Ihnt  any  other  than  the  earthy 
matter  could  have  remained  ao  long  in  the  lanil  —  the  whole 
of  the  animal  matter  having  probably  been  consumed  by  the 
two  cnips  of  oaLs — and  thoyngreid  with  .Mr.  Kaiikekk, 
that  the  principal  manuring  properties  of  bone  eiist  in  tho 
earthy  phosphates. — London  Agricuiturnl  Gazette. 

The  above  instructive  article  calls  forcibly  to  mind 
an  incident  in  our  chemical  ex|)eriencc  in  Georgia, 
something  over  a  year  ago.  Two  parcels  of  miner- 
als, having  precisely  the  same  appearance,  were  sent 
for  analyses,  with  tlie  implied  understanding  that 
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they  were  fertilizers  like  marl,  from  a  common  bed 
at  different  depths  ;  when  in  trnlh,  one  was  from  the 
Cherokee  country  end  the  other  from  Nova  Scotia. 
The  analyses  were  entirely  satisfactory,  although  we 
had  not  the  remotest  suspicion  at  the  time,  that  the 
eubstances  had  been  prepared  to  test  the  skill  of  the 
analyst.  We  have  found  soils  so  poor  that  5,000 
grains  would  give  but  one  of  sulphate  of  lime,  or 
gypsum-  

HINTS    FOR    MAY. 

As  the  work  of  the  farmer  is  about  to  begin  in  good 
eornest,  it  is  well  that  he  should  look  about  him  to 
see  that  he  has  all  things  in  order.  No  sensible  and 
prudent  gciKTal  would  take  his  soldiers  into  action 
before  he  ascertained  that  his  powder  was  dry.  No 
captain  would  undertake  to  cross  the  Atlantic  until 
he  had  first  ascertained  not  only  that  his  ship  was  in 
good  condition,  but  well  stored  with  provisions.  No 
farmer  should  commence  the  contest  for  abundant 
crops,  against  foes  large  and  small,  animate  and  inan- 
imate, sleepless  and  untiring,  without  having  first 
surveyed  the  whole  ground,  marked  out  his  mode  of 
operation,  examined  every  implement  to  see  that  it  is 
in  working  order,  and  paid  particular  attention  to 
the  breastworks,  (fences.) 

In  the  first  place,  remember  to  feed  your  crops 
well,  whatever  they  are,  and  never  leave  them  to 
starve  while  you  have  enough  foo;l  wasting  in  your 
barn-yard,  to  nourish  and  sustain  them. 

liOok  over  the  back  numbers  and  volumes  of  the 
Farmer  a  little,  of  an  evening  or  two  ;  it  will  refresh 
your  memory,  and  remind  you  of  many  things  that  at 
the  time  you  had  determined  to  do,  but  will  have  for- 
gotten. If  there  is  any  point  on  which  you  have 
doubts,  talk  it  over  with  your  hoys,  or  your  neighbors. 
Try  experiments  caiefuUy,  but  generally  on  a  small 
scale.  We  have  heard  many  farmers  complain  that 
their  sons  have  no  taste  for  farming  —  and  who  can 
wonder  at  it  ?  If  a  farmer  lias  a  son  more  thought- 
ful than  the  rest,  more  inclined  to  I'cad  and  think, 
that  son  leaves  the  farm  and  enters  some  city  to 
study  a  profession,  or  to  engage  in  commerce  or  the 
mechanic  arts  —  and  wo  say  again,  who  can  wonder 
at  it,  or  who  can  blame  him.  lie  had  been  tauglit 
that  a  little  manuring,  plowing,  sowing,  and  reaping, 
a  few  rules  handed  down  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, was  the  whole  of  a  farmer's  business  —  that  it 
was  a  mere  mechanical  operation.  He  becomes  dis- 
gusted with  it,  disdains  to  become  a  mere  machine, 
and  longs  for  a  more  intellectual  business —  a  busi- 
ness that  will  alford  food  for  thought —  a  field  for  the 
exercise  of  talents  which  he  feels  burning  within 
him  —  an  opportunity  to  gain  distinction  —  to  impress 
his  character  upon  mind  or  matter.  But  give  your 
sons  agricultural  papers  and  books  —  teach  them  that 
the  farm  calls  for  the  exercise  of  the  highest  skill  — 
that  it  is  Nature's  laboratory,  and  a  knowledge  of 
the  natural  sciences  is  necessary  to  the  perfection  of 
farming  —  that  talents  can  be  as  successfully  and  as 
honorably  employed  in  cultivating  a  farm,  as  in  prac- 
ticing law  or  medicine,  and  you  will  have  no  difficulty 
in  getting  your  sons  to  love  farming.  They  wi' 
engage  in  it  with  a  zeal  and  a  knowledge  that  will 
leave  their  fathers  fa-  behind  them. 

Attention  should  be  given  to  prvning  fruit  trees 
aiyi  manuring  ;  but  as  our  Horticultural  editor  attends 
promptly  to  this  department,  our  hints  on  the  subject 
will  be  hardly  necessary. 


Corn  should  bo  planted  as  soon  as  there  is  no 
apprehension  of  frost,  in  hills  three  to  five  feet  apart. 
Thick  planting  gives  fewer  ears  upon  a  stalk,  and 
those  of  less  size. 

Potatoes  it  is  well  to  plant  early.  In  fact,  it  is 
always  better  to  be  a  little  before  the  season  in  your 
work,  than  a  little  behind.  All  work  with  a  better 
spirit  when  they  know  they  are  aheod  —  when  they 
feel  they  are  not  driven,  but  driving.  A  stern  chase 
is  a  hard  one.  It  is  easier  to  hold  up  a  day  or  two 
if  you  get  too  far  ahead,  than  it  is  to  gain  lost  time. 

In  the  Kitchen  Garden,  peas,  if  not  already  sown, 
should  be  immediately.  Unions,  if  not  sown  last 
montli,  should  bo  attended  to.  Beets,  radishes,  let- 
tuce, early  corn,  and  beans,  should  receive  attention. 
fitrawherry-beds  should  be  f  iit  in  complete  order  — 
the  weeds  all  cleaned  out,  the  earth  lightened  around 
the  plants,  or  between  the  rows,  and  apply  well  rotted 
manure,  if  it  was  not  done  last  fall  —  and  in  a  month 
or  so  you  will  reap  a  delieiuus  reward.  Every  farmer 
shoidd  have  a  small  and  uell-kept  kitchen  garden. 
The  man  that  has  no  fruit  and  vegetable  garden, 
don't  know  much  about  good  living. 

THE    PLOW. 

TiiE  pages  of  the  Genesee  P^armer  bear  witness  to  a 
zeal  and  desire  to  promote  the  improvement  of  every 
agricultural  implement.  Every  volume  e.\hibits  an 
effort  to  diminish  resistence  and  gain  power.  In  tho 
conflict  of  opinions,  we  nece.^sarily  find  the  admix- 
ture of  undigested  ideas  with  vigorous  thought 
ending  in  disappointment  —  the  darling  fancy  of  a 
visionary  unsupported  by  a  single  mechaniclc  prin- 
ciple; and  not  unfreq'icntly  the  claim  of  perfection 
stoutly  maintained  by  a  half  instructed  artisan,  for 
the  machine  of  his  own  invention  and  construction. 

In  no  agricultural  implement  has  ignorance  and 
fancy  had  greater  sway,  than  in  the  form  and  con- 
struction of  the  PLOW.  In  no  other  farm  implement 
has  prejudice  and  presumption  caused  more  vexation 
or  loss  to  the  fanner.  And  yet  there  is  much  cause 
to  be  satisfied  with  our  present  condition  :  nut  that 
the  plov/  is  perfect  —  no,  for  the  best  is  yet  an  imper- 
fect implement  ;  but  when  we  remember  the  rude, 
rough  plow,-  of  a  few  years  ago,  we  should  be  thank- 
ful for  the  improvements  now  at  our  command. 

The  m.ovcment  made  by  the  farmers  of  one  of  our 
central  counties,  last  summer,  seemed  to  give  an 
additional  impetus  to  ingenuity,  touching  a  new  chord 
among  scientific  mechanics.  The  notice  of  the  State 
Agricultural  Society  for  a  trial  of  plows  in  June  next, 
at  Albany,  is  another  and  more  powerful  sign  of  im- 
proveiuent  in  the  use  and  manufacture  of  the  plow  ; 
and  the  coming  trial  may  be  hailed  as  an  era  in  tho 
history  of  the  plow. 

While  in  this  country  great  effi:)rts  a're  being  made 
to  improve  our  system  of  agriculture,  we  notice  the 
urgent  demands  upon  British  ingenuity,  to  maintain 
their  ascendency  and  power  of  producing  greater 
crops  than  tee  have  yet  accomplished  as  an  average 
product.  The  encouragement  offered  in  Great 
Britain,  by  large  premiums,  has  at  last  produced  a 
STE.\M  PLOW — a  working  steam  plow,  of  admirable 
construction,  and  said  to  be  perfect  in  its  work.  It 
is  the  invention  of  Mr.  Usher,  of  Edinburgh,  and 
unites  the  processes  of  plowing  and  digging.  It 
consists  of  a  series  of  plows  in  the  same  plane  around 
an  axis,  so  arranged  that  the  plows  come  successively 
into  action.     The  power  is  applied  to  give  a  rotary 
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motion  to  the  series  of  plows,  in  such  manner  as  that 
the  resistance  of  the  earth  to  the  plows,  as  they  enter 
and  pass  through  the  soil,  causes  the  machine  to  be 
propelled.  There  is  a  difficulty  in  conveying  an  idea 
of  this  steam  plow  without  a  drawing.  If,  however, 
it  continues  to  work  satisfactorily,  it  will  soon  be 
among  us.  The  plow,  as  now  constructed,  turns  five 
furrows  at  the  same  time,  and  these  may  be  increased 
or  diminished  at  the  pleasure  of  the  farmer. 

Here,  then,  is  another  stimulus  for  our  ingenious 
mechanics  ;  and  no  doubt  need  exist  that  if  plowing 
can  be  done  economkatly  by  steam  power,  it  will  be 
accomplished  and  perfected  by  «)nie  genius  of  Amer- 
ican birth.  Opus. 

S     WS    NOTES    FOR    THE    MONTH 

Trade  with  England.  —  The  British  minister  at 
Washington  demurs  to  our  raising  the  duty  on  Eng- 
lish iron  above  the  present  30  per  cent.  duty.  In 
attempting  to  show  that  the  British  government  does 
not  reciprocate,  by  corresponding  low  duties  on  our 
products,  the  Boston  Atlas  adverts  to  the  high  duty 
levied  on  our  tobacco,  in  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain.  Why  can  not  the  Atlas  tell  the  whole 
truth,  and  say  that  cotton,  our  great  agricultural 
staple  of  export,  compared  to  which,  our  export  of 
tobacco  is  but  a  drop  in  the  bucket,  is  admitted  free 
of  duty,  or  nearly  free,  into  England  ;  and  that  since 
the  modification  of  the  British  tariffs  and  corn  laws, 
our  flour,  Indian  com,  provisions,  fee,  &c.,  are 
admitted  into  Great  Britain  at  very  low  duties.  In 
Great  Britain,  the  common  articles  of  firet  necessity 
are  spared,  while  luxuries,  like  brandy,  wine,  and 
tobacco,  are  heavily  taxed. 

The  Wueat  and  Corn  Crops.  —  All  agree  that 
wheat  on  the  ground  looks  well  this  .-i])ring.  In  our 
severe  climate,  the  liability  of  his  wheat  to  winter- 
kill is  always  a  source  of  ajiprehension  to  the  farmer, 
until  severe  frosts  are  over.  The  rust  is  also  a  dis- 
ease incidental  to  our  extreme  climate  ;  but  if  any 
farmer  wants  to  see  how  much  good  tillage  will  do 
toward  putting  the  wheat  crop  ahead  of  all  its  enemies, 
let  him  go  and  look  upon  the  wheat  fields  of  John 
Johnson  of  Fayette,  near  Seneca  lake.  I  am  told  by 
a  farmer  who  has  traveled  through  Seneca,  Ontario, 
and  Wayne,  since  the  first  of  the  month,  that  he  has 
seen  no  wheat  field  to  compare  with  these;  under- 
drained  fields  of  Mr.  J.'s,  in  the  forward  and  fresh 
appearance  of  the  growing  crop.  If  the  wheat  crop 
in  Oliio  should  realize  its  present  promise,  this  cereal 
must  necessarily  be  cheaper  the  coming  year.  Russia 
has  now  exceeded  all  the  rest  of  Europe  in  the  pro- 
duction of  wheat  for  export ;  the  port  of  Odessa,  on 
the  Euxine,  can  send  to  England  two  and  a  half  mil- 
lions of  bushels,  if  necessary,  in  any  one  year.  Chili, 
a  country  whose  mild  climate  is  peculiarly  favorable 
to  the  growth  of  the  wheat  plant,  now  finds  in  the 
market  of  California  a  great  stimulus  to  increas-e  the 
culture  of  wheat.  Hence  it  would  seem  that  the 
export  of  wheat  and  flour  from  the  United  States 
must  necessarily  decrease,  while  the  the  export  of 
Indian  corn  to  Great  Britain  must,  in  the  absence  of 
competition,  continue  to  increase.  It  is  said  that 
Indian  corn  alone  has  kept  starvation  out  of  Ireland, 
and  that  in  England  it  is  now  in  great  and  increasing 
demand,  to  take  the  place  of  oats,  barley,  and  oil  cake, 
in  fatting  hogs  and  cattle.  Indian  corn  must  be 
acknowledged,  sooner  or  later,  aa  the  great  indigen- 


ous and  most  profitable  cereal  of  the  United  States. 
In  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  great  west  to  grow 
winter  wheal,  or  its  modified,  inferior  substitute, 
spring  wheat,  nature  still  triumphs!  and  all  porkop- 
olis  proclaims,  that  without  Indian  corn,  the  present 
wealth,  ease,  comfort,  and  statistical  respectability 
of  the  great  west,  would  be  almost  unknown. 

Flax  Sked. — Ten  years  ago,  the  growing^  of  ffax 
for  the  seed  was  generally  practiced  by  our  farmers. 
The  crop  of  flax,  when  removed,  left  the  ground  in 
good  condition  to  be  sown  to  wheat ;  but  this  double 
cropping  has  been  abandoned  of  late,  as  being  too 
exhausting  a  process  of  tillage  ;  yet  the  practice  of 
sowing  wheat  after  corn  is  still  continued  by  many 
of  our  best  farmers,  with  great  success.  Now,  as  a 
corn  crop  takes  more  of  the  elements  of  nutrition 
from  the  soil  than  a  crop  of  fex  — as  com  i9  a  later 
crop,  and  requires  much  more  labor  to  remove  it  from 
the  field  before  the  field  can  be  plowed  for  wheat,  it 
is  evident  at  least  that  wheat  may  be  more  easily  put 
in  after  flax  than  after  corn  ;  and  if  the  soil  was  as 
well  manured  and  put  in  as  good  condition  for  flax  as 
for  corn,  the  exhaustion  of  the  soil  must  be  less  from 
tl«?  flax  crop  than  from  the  corn  crop.  The  probable 
continuance  of  the  present  very  high  price  of  flax 
seed,  should  encourage  farmers  to  return  to  flax  grow- 
ing for  the  seed  ;  the  lint  is  already  in  request  in  its 
rough  state,  by  the  paper-makers  ;  and  the  p?itent 
office  report  says  that  "  progress  is  making  in  the 
preparation  of  flax,  which  promises  great  results." 
On  analysis,  it  is  found  that  the  ashes  of  the  flax 
plant  contain  nearly  one-third  potash  and  soda;  hence, 
salt  and  house-ashes,  sown  broad-cast,  are  the  best 
inorganic  manure.  Mr.  Bakti.ett  of  Romulus,  once 
tried  the  experiment  of  sowing  salt  broad-cast  over  a 
part  of  his  flax  field  ;  the  result  was  a  visible  increase 
of  seed  in  the  plants  on  that  part  of  the  field.  yWcUer 
loo.  J\:  Y.,  April,  1850. 

TO    PRESERVE    HAMS    THROUGH    THE    SHMMBB. 

Messrs.  Euitors  :  —  As  the  time  of  year  is  at  hand 
for  good  house-keepers  to  put  away  their  hams  for 
summer  and  fall  use,  and  as  I  hear  so  much  about 
hams  not  keeping  through  the  summer,  I  have  thought 
it  best  to  send  you  my  method  of  taking  care  of  them  ; 
and  those  of  your  subscribers  who  will  try  it  as  it 
should  be  tried,  may  write  me  if  it  fail,  and  I  will 
pay  the  postage. 

Make  a  number  of  common  cotton  bags,  a  little 
larger  than  your  hains  ;  after  'he  hams  are  well 
smoked,  place  them  in  the  bags  ;  then  get  the  very 
best  kind  of  sweet,  well  made  hay,  cut  it  with  a  cut- 
ting-box or  knife,  and  with  your  hands  press  it  well 
around  the  hams  in  the  bags  ;  tie  your  bags  with 
good  strings,  put  on  a  card  the  year,  to  shmv  their 
age,  and  hang  them  up  in  your  garret  or  some  dry 
room  ;  and  my  word  for  it,  if  yiu  let  them  hang  for 
five  years,  they  will  be  better  for  boiling  than  on  the 
day  you  put  them  up.  I  have  kept  them  seven  years, 
and  have  some  now  that  are  four  years  old.  This 
method  costs  but  little,  as  the  bags  will  last  for 
years.  The  only  loss  is  the  hay,  and  that  the  cattle 
will  eat  if  given  to  them  in  the  winter.  No  flies  or 
bugs  will  trouble  the  hams  if  the  hay  is  well  pressed 
around  them,  the  swotting  of  the  hams  will  be  taken 
up  by  the  hay,  and  the  hay  will  impart  a  fine  flavor 
to  the  hams.  W.  T.  Cutler. — Cuylfrvillc,  .V.  Y., 
March,  1850. 
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ON  SMUT  IN  WHEAT,  AND  THE  CAUSE   OF  IT. 


We  liave  received  tlie  following  communication 
from  one  of  the  most  experienced  and  observing  of 
Seneca  county  farmers.  The  subject  is  one  well 
worthy  the  consideration  of  thinking  men  -• 

Messrs.  Editors  :  —  In  the  last  Fanner  I  notice 
an  article  from  an  old  and  excellent  friend  of  mine, 
upon  the  subject  of  smut.  We  are  at  issue,  and  I 
conclude  he  re-publishes  his  articles  from  the  Argus 
of  many  years  ago  —  thoroughly  satisfied  of  the  accu- 
racy of  his  views.  Herein  you  have  an  article  writ- 
ten by  me,  aiming  to  cure  an  evil  which  I  had  noticed 
among  my  neighbors,  though  for  myself  I  have  never 
seen  srmit  on  my  fann,  e?;cept  occasional  ears  of  corn 
or  a  few  among  my  barley  —  never  in  my  wheat. 
My  excellent  friend  J.  H.  H.  is  a  sound  thinking 
man  ;  and  my  first  feeling  when  I  diflfer  from  him,  is 
that  I  am  wrong.  Yet,  upon  every  examination  of 
the  subject  —  upon  a  close  scrutiny  of  his  articles  — 
I  see  nothing  to  change  my  views,  which  seem  to  me 
more  in  accordance  with  sound  philosophy  than  those 
of  my  friend.  You  will,  I  think,  upon  examining  his 
articles,  see,  and  perhaps  very  clearly,  that  the  insects 
noticed  by  him  were,  as  ke  says,  feeding  on  the  s/nut. 
This  I  believe  was  the  fact  —  they  were  attracted  to 
their  natural  food  —  they  found  good  pasture  grounds 
and  pleasant  habitations  in  kernels  of  wheat  for  the 
care  of  tlioir  young,  fee.  I  could  call  your  attention 
to  otlier  points  of  fact  in  the  numbers,  a!!  strictly  true 
as  stated,  but  all  susceptible  of  very  different  infer- 
ences from  those  of  my  friend  ;  at  least,  so  I  think, 
and  shall  be  right  glad  to  be  corrected  if  I  am  in 
error.  If  the  question  appears  to  you  worth  pursu- 
ing, it  might  be  well  to  quote  the  article  written  for 
the  Seneca  County  Observer,  and  published  in  that 
paper,  which  ie  enclosed  herein  :  it  will  give  to  your 
readers  the  opposing  views  of  two  farmers,  and  may 
lead  other  farmers  to  closer  observation.  I  have 
pursued  Entomology  for  many  years -as  a  study,  and 
feel  a  powerful  iirterest  in  drawing  forth  facts  from 
observing  men. 

Smut. — Thia  is  n  diwc;we  too  fnmiliar  to  wheat  growers 
generally,  and  is  so  exLpnsive,  to  the  discredit  of  firmers. 
tbat  most  millers  h!i\e  been  compelled  to  erect  smut 
machines,  to  cleup.se  llip  fjrain  before  grinding  it ;  and  even 
in  England,  where  tUey  boast  so  loudly  of  their  agriculture, 
this  disease  is  so  extcusive  that  many  eatablishments  have 
been  erected  for  ira-'yli'/in  wheat,  and  for  which  process  tiie 
millers  pay  nhout  one  shilling  or  i.'2  cents  per  quarter,  caus- 
ing a  severe  loss  to  the  lormer,  who  is  ju.9tiy  accountable  for 
the  deiicieney  in  wejj:hi  at'trv  washijig. 

There  are  two  khifL-  of  smut  nuliceable  by  the  farmer. 
The  one  is  common  to  wheat,  barley,  and  oat8,  and  when 
mature,  it  bursts  the  husk  and  appears  among  the  chalT  like 
soot.  This  kind  of  smut  is  not  very  injurious.  It  affects 
but  few  heads  and  riQscT,  as  I  believe,  any  crop  extensively. 
It  matures  also  before  the  grain  is  ripe,  and  is  blown  away. 
or  washed  off  by  the  rains  before  it  can  reach  the  ripening 
harvesi.  The  grain  attacked  by  it  perishes,  but  no  evil  is 
eoramunicated  to  the  adjoining  plant. 

The  other  kind  of  smut  attacks  iclimt  only,  and  when 
neglected  it  is  destruciive.  We  ran  readily  detect  it  as  soon 
as  the  ear  breaks  forth  from  the  sheath  ;  each  grain  is  swollen, 
first  appearing  brown  and  then  turning  black.  This  smut 
wi!!,  also,  when  crushed  between  the  lingers,  yield  a  fa?lid, 
disagreeable  smell,  lioia  kinds  of  smut  are  fungi,  or  para- 
sitic plants,  of  the  same  nature  as  the  mushroom.  They  are 
to  be  found  upon  the  leaves  and  stems  of  many  plants,  giving 
a  brown  or  scorched  appearance.  We  know  it  to  be  fungus 
because,  when  under  the  lena  of  a  microscope,  it  fully 
exhibits  its  vegetable  character,  and  feeding  on  the  juices  of 


the  piant  infected,  it  destroys  the  structure  of  the  grain  to 
which  it  is  attached. 

Whatever  may  be  the  origin  of  this  disease,  it  is  easily 
propagated,  and  a  few  smutted  grains  will  communicate  the 
seeds  of  disease  to  very  many,  blighting  the  hopes  of  the 
farmer. 

Happily  for  us,  science  and  close  observation  present  for 
our  use  an  infiiilible  remedy,  and  that  is,  a  steep  or  wash  of 
urine  and  salt.  This  has  been  tried  again  and  again  with 
success  ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  plain  soliUion 
of  salt  is  all-sufficient ;  for  we  know  that  salt  has  an  imme- 
diate and  powerful  effect  upon  all  the  fungus  tribe.  I  would 
advise,  therefore,  to  wash  the  seed  first  in  pure  water,  then 
soak  it  in  a  solution  of  salt  for  the  night,  and  no  smut  will 
be  found  in  the  succeer'ing  crop.  Lime  water  will  produce 
the  same  effect,  and  so  will  a  solution  of  vitriol  :  but  com- 
mon salt  brine  is  within  the  easy  command  of  every  farmer, 
and  will  answer  the  desired  end.  Let  no  smut,  therefore, 
be  seen  or  known  on  Seneca  county  wheat.  An  old  Far- 
mer.—OaWnnifc,  N.  K,  March.  18.50. 


A    WORD     ON     SMUT    WHEAT,    THE    CAUSE    AND 
PREVENTIVE. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — In  your  Farmer  for  March,  is 
an  article  from  J.  H.  H.,  on  the  subject  of  "Smut  in' 
Wheat,  and  the  cause  of  it,"  which  I  perused  with 
much  care.  I  saw  that  the  subject  was  to  be  con- 
tinued. The  Farmer  for  April  arrived,  and  my  first 
attention  was  given  to  the  continuation  of  the  same 
subject.  I  anticipated  that  he  was  soon  to  arrive  at 
the  real  and  true  cause  of  smut,  when  I  found  him 
among  the  "  roots  of  young  wheat,"  ex&mining  the 
"  vitality'^  of  the  roots  of  the  plants  that  produce 
smut ;  and  had  he  continued  his  examination  a  little 
farther,  he  wouW  have  arrived  at  the  true  cause  of 
"Smut  in  Wheat."  But,  unfortunately,  he  ran  off 
from  the  track,  or,  in  other  words,  instead  of  contin- 
uing to  trace  the  effect  to  the  cause,  he  turned  about 
and  followed  the  effect  to  its  termination,  viz  :  to  the 
top  of  the  plant,  where  he  found  the  head  containing 
the  fruit  (grain)  of  the  cause  which  he  sought,  but 
not  the  cause  itself,  as  yet.  But  it  seems,  from  his 
last  or  improved  article  on  this  subject,  that  he  has, 
in  his  opinion,  arrived  at  the  cause  of  "  smut  in 
wheat."  He  says  :  "  Having,  as  I  confidently  believe, 
fully  established  the  fact  that  smut  in  wheat  is  caused 
by  the  operations  of  an  insect,"  he  then  proceeds  to 
give  said  "operations"  of  the  insect:  "  It  perforates  the 
glume  (chalf  case)  of  the  grain,  and  deposits  its  'nit,' 
or  'egg,'  "  And  he  says  that  this  "insect  appears  to 
be  brought  to  maturity  at  the  time  that  it  is  usually 
earing,  or  '  heading'  out,  and  the  depositing  of  the  nit 
or  egg  is  commenced  immediately  thereafter." 

It  will  be  observed  that,  by  the  theory  of  J.  H.  H., 
the  process  by  which  smut  is  produced  is  after  the 
heading  out,  Sic.  Now,  if  J.  H.  H.  would  go  into  a 
close  examination  to  investigate  the  cause  of  heads 
of  smut  wheat,  or  the  heads  that  his  "bugs"  have 
manufactured  into  smut,  which  stand,  generally, 
through  the  field,  one-fourth  lower  than  those  of  the 
good  wheat,  1  opine  he  would  soon  strike  a  vein  that 
would  lead  to  a  different  cause  than  that  of  insects 
producing  smut. 

Farmers  generally  know  that  vines  are  the  natural 
food  for  a  certain  class  of  insects  ;  that  peas  are  the 
natural  food  for  another  class  of  insects,  which  by 
instinct  perforate  the  peas  and  deposit  their  nits  or 
eggs.  So  of  potato  tops,  tomatoes,  and  various  other 
vegetables  ;  and  so  of  smut  wheat,  peculiar  for  its 
odor,  which  is  the  natural  food  of  still  another  class 
of  insects  ;  and  by  instinct,  as  the  pea-bug,  as  appears 
from  the  discovery  of  J.  H.  H.,  deposits  its  "  nits," 
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or  "eggs,"  in  the  berry.  But  I  have  never  known 
the  pea-bug,  nor  J.  H.  H.'s  bug,  to  change  the  pea 
or  berry  to  anytliing  else,  by  the  "  operntions"  above 
alluded  to,  —  they  still  rennain  the  same.  Now,  it 
will  be  obi>erved  that  J.  H.  II.  admits,  virtually,  that 
the  '•grain"  has  formed  its  shape  ;  for  just  then  his 
bugs  make  their  appearance,  as  by  instinct,  and 
deposit  their  nits  or  eggs.  Now,  we  farmers  know 
that  the  " gtain'  of  smut  wh-^'at  is  globular ;  and  I, 
for  one,  have  never  discovered  that  it  was  ever  shaped 
like  a  berry  of  good  wheat. 

The  phrenologists  say  my  bump  of  marvelousness 
is  small  —  that  I  will  believe  anything  I  can  see  — 
that  I  must  have  facts,  fic.  If  J.  H.  H.  will  show 
me  that  his  bugs  by  perforating  a  berry  ("grain")  of 
wheat  changes  its  shape,  after  nature  has  formed  it, 
and  converts  it  to  smut,  1  will  give  it  up. 

It  freijuently  happens  that  one  error  begets  another. 
It  seems  to  have  been  the  case  with  your  correspond- 
ent, J.  II.  n. — that  after  he  had  discovered  the 
cause  of  "smut  in  wheat,"  as  he  " conjidenlly"  be- 
lieved, he  (erroneously)  "used"  many  ways  "as 
preventive  remedies,"  but  to  no  efTect ;  for  he  "  occa- 
sionally" found  his  "old  enemy  (bvgs)  smutting"  his 
wheat.  Not  having  discovered  his  error,  lie  con- 
tinued his  several  experiments  "for  several  success- 
ive years"  —  say  some  "twenty  years,"  —  and  still 
he  would  "occasionally"  find  his  "old  enemy  smut- 
ting his  wheat  again,"  which  he  thought  "probably 
strayed  over  into  his  fields  from  some  neighhoring 
farm."  .\fter  having  had  some  success  in  raising 
good  wheat,  and  consequently  having  good  seed,  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  that,  after  all,  "natu-rr"  had 
as  much  to  do  with  his  success  as  himself. 

Here  lies  the  secrect  of  the  prevention  o{  "  smut  in 
wheat."  If  J.  H.  H.  had  separated  the  second  and 
third  quality  of  his  wheat  from  the  first,  and  had  sown 
no  other  than  the  largest  berries  of  wheat,  his  old 
enemy,  (bug;,)  nor  those  of  his  neighbors,  would  have 
never  succeeded  in  manufacturing  smut  for  him. 
Give  "nature"  good,  large,  plump,  healthy  seed,  and 
I  will  guarantee  a  good  crop  of  wheat,  clear  from 
smut  or  chess,  weighing  soma  63  or  64  lbs.  to  the 
bushel. 

Now,  as  I  do  not  partake  much  of  the  marvelous, 
and  inasmuch  as  I  require  facts,  as  above  stated,  1 
■am  willing  to  accord  to  others  that  which  I  require 
myself,  viz  :  facts.  I  will  proceed  to  state  my  ex 
periments,  observatijiis,  and  experience,  although  it 
is  with  no  small  degree  of  diffidence  that  I  do  so,  not 
being  skilled  in  the  science  of  farming,  and  not  accus- 
tomed to  writing  on  such  subjects,  especially  being 
aware  that  I  am  ditl'ering  from  so  able  a  writer  as 
J.  H.  II.,  who  is,  1  infer,  a  practical  and  scientific 
farmer  ;  one  who  has  been  a  long  and  close  observer, 
anil  has  had  much  experience  in  investigating  the 
subject  of  his  articles  "on  Smut  in  Wheat,  and  the 
cause  of  it."  I  am  highly  pleased  with,  and  admire 
the  very  able  manner  in  which  his  articles  are  penned, 
although  I  cannot  concur  in  the  conclusions  he  has 
arrived  at,  touching  the  cause  of  smut  in  wheat. 

When  1  first  commenced  raising  wheat  in  Genesee 
county,  my  wheat  was  very  smutly.  I  was  put  to 
much  trouble  to  prepare  it  for  market.  Albany  was 
then  our  market.  A  number  of  years  subsequent, 
our  market  for  wheat  changed  to  Rochester,  where 
we  ohtnined  thirty-one  cents  per  bushel.  The  price 
not  warranting  much  pay  for  our  trouble  to  cleanse 
our  wheat  from  smut,  we  paid  but  little  attention  to 


it  or  its  cause,  or  prevention.  When  the  canal  was 
in  full  operation,  the  market  near,  and  price  greater, 
we  began  to  turn  our  attention  to  raising  more  wheat ; 
and  when  we  found  that  the  price  of  our  wheat  was 
docked  in  consequence  of  smut,  chess,  fcc,  we  began 
to  think  on  the  subject,  and  the  first  step  was  to 
ascertain  the  cause,  in  order  to  know  the  remedy. 
My  neighbors  were  trying  all  the  preventives  they 
could  think,  or  hear  of ;  but  to  no  purpose  ;  therefore 
I  did  not  attempt  it  myself. 

I  was  in  the  habit  of  watching  my  wheat  crop  in 
the  spring,  to  see  if  my  wheat  was  like  to  be  smutty. 
I  soon  observed  that  all  those  plants  that  were  not  so 
vigorous,  and  standing  considerable  below  the  aver- 
age of  the  good  wheat,  proved  to  be  smut  wheat. 
This  led  me  to  the  "roots,"  where  I  was  led  to 
examine  the  "  vitality,"  not  of  the  roots  particularly, 
but  of  the  seed,  which  I  found  from  after  experiments 
to  be  wanting  sufiicient  to  produce  good  wheat. 
Hero  the  remedy  was  suggested  to  my  minJ.  I  had 
manufactured  for  me  a  double  sieve,  which  would 
retain  in  the  first  or  upper  seive,  the  largest  and 
plumpest  seed  to  sow  ;  the  second  seive  retaining  the 
second  quality,  which  I  appropriated  to  the  use  of 
my  family  ;  and  the  third  quality,  the  smallest  wheat 
falling  on  to  the  barn  floor,  to  be  fed  to  my  fowls  and 
pigs.  I  sowed  a  field  of  fifteen  acres,  where  I  almost 
invariably  had  more  or  less  smut  in  my  wheat,  with 
the  first  quality,  reserving  one-eighth  of  an  acre  to 
experiment  on  by  sowing  one  half  of  said  piece  with 
the  second,  and  the  remainder  with  the  third  quality 
— -  neither  quality  having  any  smut,  chess,  or  other 
foul  seed  in  it. 

When  I  harvested  my  field,  the  crop  from  the  first 
quality  of  seed  stood  high  and  uniform,  the  heads  of 
the  wheat  were  long  and  large,  well  filled  and  plump, 
weighing  63  or  64  lbs.  to  the  bushel,  and  no  smut 
nor  chess  to  be  found.  That  from  the  second  qualitv 
was  some  ten  inches,  on  an  average,  below  that  of 
the  first  quality,  containing  some  smut  and  some 
chess  —  the  heads  of  the  wheat  short,  berry  not  very 
plump.  Th«  thi"rd  quality  was  still  lower  than  the 
second,  some  ten  inches  on  an  average,  and  nearly 
all  smut  and  chess,  with  here  and  there  a  small,  short 
head  of  wheat,  and  some  of  them  part  smut  and  part 
wheat  —  a  very  small  berry. 

I  have  never  been  troubled  with  my  "  old  enemy" 
(snuit)  since  :  neither  have  the  "bugs  from  some 
neighboring  farm"  been  able  to  manulacture  smut  in 
my  wheat  grown  from  such  seed  as  the  first  quality 
aforesaid.  Here  you  see  I  have  learned  by  long 
experience,  (it  being  over  twenty  years  since  I  have 
raised  any  smut  wheal,)  what  is  the  cnvse  of  "smut 
in  wheat"  and  what  is  a  preventive,  and  accidentally 
the  cause  of  chess  and  the  preventive.  I  have  less 
trouble  in  preparing  my  seed  than  by  any  other  mode 
of  preparation  that  I  ever  knew  or  heard  of — have 
better  and  more  wheat  to  the  acre,  and  am  sure  of 
having  my  wheat  pass  for  the  first  quality.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  prepare  my  seed  in  this  way  every  year. 

The  next  thing  that  is  wanting,  is  to  make  the 
process  of  separating  the  seed  as  aforesaid  more  con- 
venient and  of  less  labor  ;  and  as  1  am  not  possessed 
of  a  verv  large  bump  of  construcliveness,  I  would 
suggest  that  T.  D.  Burrali,,  or  some  one  cl-e  of  an 
inventive  genius,  would  get  up  a  separator  for  the 
purpose,  which  could  be  worked  by  hand,  horse,  or 
water  power,  as  circumstances  might  require.  E.  T. 
—Jiutavia,  JV.  Y.,  April,  1850. 
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THE    WEED. 

Messrs.  Editors  :  —  In  the  April  number  of  the 
Farmer,  p.  86,  is  an  article  on  "A  troublesome 
Weed."  As  I  have  had  some  dealings  with  it,  I  can 
say  it  is  rightly  named  ;  and  that  many,  if  not  all 
my  neighbors,  are  dreaming  that  they  are  secure  ; 
but  they  must  soon  learn  that  the  enemy  has  been  at 
work  while  they  slept. 

In  1847,  my  father  bought  Seneca  clover  seed  of 
Mr.  Sawver,  Rochester.  It  was  bought  for  the 
large  kind,  but  proved  to  be  the  small;  and  still 
worse,  in  the  summer  of  1848  we  were  surprized  to 
find  any  quantity  of  rank  May-weed  scattered  over 
the  lot,  containing  seuentcen  acres.  Being  ignorant 
of  the  nature  of  the  pest,  and  an  avowed  enemy  to 
U'hds,  we  commenced  a  war  of  extermination,  by 
pulling  them  up,  (there  was  no  trouble  in  finding 
them,  being  in  full  bloom,)  but  neglected  to  carry 
thorn  oft"  the  field.  After  mowing,  the  field  was 
plowed  and  wheat  sown.  Early  last  spring  they 
appeared  in  full  vigor.  No  pains  were  spared  to 
destroy  all  that  could  be  found  through  the  season, 
though  parts  of  the  field  were  literally  covered.  I 
had  hopes  of  seeing  them  no  more,  as  I  had  spent 
over  thirty  days  of  faithful  labor  with  them  ;  but  this 
spring  they  hnve  re-appeared  in  full  uniform,  and  a 
hardier  set  of  plants  I  never  saw.  I  think  tliey 
belong  to  the  order  Pyrelhrum,  inodorum — scentless 
May-weed,  feverfew.  I  know  of  no  way  of  extermi- 
nating them  but  by  summer  cropping  and  weeding, 
though  this  is  slow  and  expensive.  I  have  saved  a 
few  of  the  seeds  of  last  summer's  crop,  which  I  will 
leave  at  your  office,  for  inspection,  should  any  one 
wish  to  see  them  there  before  knowing  what  they 
are  by  experience.  Yours,  Stc.,  Chas.  McVean. — 
Wheatland,  Jipril,  1850. 

'■SMUT    BtTGS." 

Our  correspondents  have  spoken  pretty  freely  of  the 
theory  advanced  by  J.  H.  H.,  and  we  regret  the 
necessity  which  requires  us  to  notice  and  dissent 
from  the  views  of  our  esteemed  correspondent,  in 
reference  to  the  common  malady  called  "smut"  in 
wheat  being  caused  by  an  insect.  We  concede  that 
all  his  statements  of  what  he  has  seen  are  true.  It 
is  only  against  the  inferences  drawn  from  well  known 
facts,  that  we  speak  or  write.  We  have  seen  the 
weevil  which  he  alleges  causes  seeds  of  wheat  to 
blight  and  become  "smut,"  both  in  its  larva  and  per- 
fect state.  That  its  young  can  feed  and  wax  fat  on 
the  sporules  of  the  uiedo  seg;etvvi  and  those  of  the 
■uredo  fetida,  are  facts  which  we  have  had  occasion 
to  study,  and  which  were  first  pointed  out  to  us  by 
Gen.  Harmon,  who  took  the  same  view  of  this  mat- 
ter that  our  friend  J.  H.  H.  does. 

The  instances  are^umerous  where  insects  produce 
remarkable  changes  in  the  growth  and  appearance 
of  plants:  but  "smut"  is  so  well  known  to  be  a 
parasitic  fungus,  which  will  grow  as  well  without  a 
"bug"  as  peas  and  wheat,  that  it  is  as  philosophical 
to  say  that  a  skipper  in  a  cheese  made  the  cheese,  as 
to  say  the  egg  or  maggot  of  a  weevil  or  "beetle" 
produces  the  food  on  which  it  subsists.  Man  feeds 
on  mushrooms,  and  many  insects  devour  parasitic 
plants,  without  being  suspected  of  producing  them. 
By  planting  seeds  of  wheat  covered  with  the  sporules 
or  germs  of  smut,  the  next  crop  of  wheat  will  be 
similarly  affected,  whether  it  be  attacked  by  flies,  or 
v.cevils,  or  not.     No  wheat  should  be  sown  without 


washing  it  thoroughly  in  strong  brine,  and  then  dry- 
ing it  in  caustic  lime.  And  it  may  be  possible  to 
kill  the  larva;  of  the  pea  bug,  and  not  destroy  the 
germinating  power  of  the  seed.  We  wish  that  some 
reader  who  has  peas  with  insects  in  them,  would  try 
his  skill  in  killing  the  animal  and  not  the  vegetable, 
and  report  to  the  Farmer  the  result. 

We  have  copied  into  the  Agricultural  Report  for 
the  Patent  Office,  from  the  last  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  England,  received  in  March, 
an  admirable  lecture  on  the  "Parasitic  Fungi  of  the 
British  Farm,"  with  numerous  illustrations.  We 
shall  be  careful  to  send  a  copy  of  this  to  our  friends  J. 
H.  H.  and  Gen.  Harmon.  Recent  improvements  in 
microscopes  have  literally  thrown  much  new  light  on 
both  vegetable  and  animal  organisms  too  small  to  be 
studied  with  success  by  old  instruments.  A  single 
smut  ball,  which  is  smaller  than  a  perfect  wheat 
kernel,  contains  some  four  millions  of  sporules,  each 
one  of  which  will  doubtless  grow  and  produce  other 
millions,  under  favorable  circumstances. 


—    }i 


THE     OOW    FOTJHD. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — In  the  Farmer  for  March,  I  saw 
an  article  respecting  the  famous  milch  cow  of  Mr. 
John  Joh>son,  giving  forty-five  quarts  per  day, 
which  turned  out  te  be  about  twenty-four,  according 
to  Mr.  Wright,  who  went  and  saw  the  famous  ten 
quart  pail  ;  and  he  now  offers  to  give  $600  for  any 
cow  that  will  give  forty  quarts  per  day.  Now, 
Messrs.  Editors,  please  inform  Mr.  Wrioht  that  I 
want  his  money.  I  have  a  cow  that  will  fill  any  two 
ten  quart  pails  that  he  can  find  in  Seneca,  or  any 
other  county,  at  one  milking,  when  she  is  milked 
regular  :  and  no  gammon  or  fish  story  about  it.  If 
he  doubts  it,  he  will  please  travel  a  little  further 
southeast  in  this  same  Seneca  county,  "in  the  leafy 
month  of  June,"  1850,  and  see  with  his  own  eyes  a 
cow  eight  or  nine  years  old,  of  good  size,  with  the 
largest,  finest,  and  squarest  udder  he  ever  saw  in  all 
his  travels,  "east  and  west."  She  has  just  dropped 
a  calf.  She  gave  .twelve  quarts  this  morning  ;  calf 
three  days  old  running  with  her. 

Now,  Messrs.  Rlitors,  without  any  puffing,  this 
cow  stands  on  her  own  merits  ;  and  I  should  like  i.'' 
have  your  practical  Mr.  Wright  come  and  see  her 
for  himself.  I  weighed  one  mess  of  her  milk,  not 
the  largest,  which  iveighed  32^  pounds.  Wm.  H. 
Smith.— CoDeri,  Sen.  Co.,  A*.  Y.,  March  18,  1850. 

Wronb  application  of  Makure. —  Eds.  Genesee 
Farmer:  —  Many  valuable  essays  have  been  pub- 
lished, relative  to  the  best  mode  of  apjdying  manures  ; 
yet,  instances  are  numerous  where  farmers  and  others, 
instead  of  placing  them  in  a  situation  to  bo  received 
by  living  vegetables,  apply  them  in  abundance  to  sea- 
soned timber,  and  to  their  own  organs  of  respiration. 
For  instance  :  they  pile  heaps  six  feet  high  against 
their  barns,  perhaps  under  their  stable  windows  ;  and 
the  right  proportion  of  moisture  being  present,  when 
the  weather  becomes  sufficiently  warm,  a  decomposi- 
tion takes  place,  and  two-thirds  of  all  that  is  valuable 
escapes  in  gas,  to  poison  themselves  and  neighbors, 
and  annoy  all  who  may  pass  to  the  leeward  of  the 
pile.  A  few  moments  labor  in  turning  over  the  stack, 
would  prevent  this  active  fermentation,  save  their 
buildings,  retain  their  manure,  and  preserve  the  health 
of  their  own  and  their  neighbors'  families.  M. 
Hutchinson. —  King's  Ferry,  JV.  Y,,  1850. 
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PATENT    WHEEL.. 


Our  mechanics  are  certainly  taking  a  deep  interest 
in  the  improvement  of  agricultural  implements. — 
There  appears  to  be  a  more  lively  competition  at  this 
time  than  ever  before,  as  an  examination  of  our 
advertising  pages  will  readily  show,  and  the  farmers 
will  no  doubt  reap  the  benefit  of  this  competition  in 
the  production  of  good  implements  at  moderate  prices. 
Some  of  these  machines  may  not  stand  the  test  of 
use,  while  many,  we  have  no  doubt,  will  be  found 
truly  valuable  lo  the  farmer,  doing  his  work  well  and 
cheap.  Perhaps  of  no  agricultural  machine  has  there 
been  such  a  variety  produced  within  the  last  few 
years,  as  of  Grain  Drills.  Sc.rcely  a  number  of  the 
Farmer  is  issued,  but  some  new  drill  is  presented  to 
the  notice  of  agriculturists,  through  our  advertising 
columns,  or  some  old  one  improved  urges  its  claims 
upon  the  atrention  of  the  cultivators  of  the  soil.  We 
sliall  endeavor  to  keep  our  readers  advised  of  the 
various  improvements,  and  particularly  to  give  the 
experience  of  our  correspondents  in  their  use.  Of 
the  advantage  of  drilling,  they  have  already  spoken 
pretty  freely. 

But,  our  object  at  this  time  was  more  particularly 
to  speak  of  Rogers'  Patent  H'heel  Cultivator,  an 
engraving  of  which  we  give  at  the  head  of  this 
article.  Speaking  of  this  machine,  a  correspondent 
says  :  "  From  its  construction,  it  is  well  calculated 
to  work  after  deep  and  tiiorough  plowing  ;  it  pulver- 
izes and  mixes  the  ground  more  perfectly  than  any 
other  machine  now  in  use  ;  it  destroys  thistles  and 
other  weeds  more  efToctually  than  any  other  process 
of  culture.  It  is  a  labor-saving  machine  —  one  team 
will  go  over  about  the  same  amount  of  ground  per 
day  (and  the  work  will  be  better  done)  as  four  will 
with  the  common  plow." 

This  machine  was  exhibited  at  the  last  State  Fair, 
and  took  the  first  j)reminm.  The  manufacturers, 
however,  think  that  valuable  as  this  machine  was 
before,  as  proved  by  the  committee  who  awarded  the 
premium,  they  have  much  improved  it  the  past  \\in- 
trr,  in  the  raising  of  one  wheel  at  a  time,  or  both  if 
required,  and  tha  manner  of  "  hitching  to." 


It  is  manufactured  by  J.  Ganson  &.  Co.,  of  Brock- 
portj  in  this  county,  who  also  manufacture  McCor- 
mick's    Virginia  Reaper  and   Atkins'  Grain  Drill, 

both  advertised  in  this  number. 


HARD-PAN    SOILS 

Am  excellent  friend  of  the  Farmer,  Mi.  Oscar  F. 
Warren,  desires  us  to  give  a  chapteron  Hard-pan 
Soils,  which  is  far  easier  than  to  plow  and  mellow 
them,  as  we  know  from  considerable  experience  at 
the  plo'v  handles.  It  is  of  no  use  to  mince  the  mat- 
ter at  all  ;  Iht  undcr-crust  vmst  be  broken,  and  well 
broken,  before  one  can  have  a  deep,  Iriable  soil,  on 
shallow,  hard-pan  land.  Last  autumn,  a  premium 
was  awarded  to  a  sub-soil  plow  which  we  presented 
at  the  great  Fair  of  the  Southern  Agricultural  Asso- 
ciation, at  Stone  Mountain,  in  (ieorgia.  Cultivators 
regard  this  implement  as  better  than  the  New-Eng- 
land sub-soil  plows  ;  and  if  it  should  be  our  lot  to  dig 
an  honest  living  out  of  the  hard-pan  hills  of  old  Chen- 
ango, as  in  days  past,  a  sub-soil  plow  would  follow 
in  the  furrow  of  the  turning  one,  and  break  the  iron 
bound  earth  into  small  fragments.  The  Southern 
implement  to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  is  essen- 
tially a  winged-coulter,  made  strong,  and  placed  in  a 
stout  beam.  A  good  single  team  can  pull  it  without 
severe  labor.  Late  English  agrioultural  journals 
abound  in  discussions  on  the  subject  of  pulverizing 
"iron-pan"  in  sub-soils.  In  some,  the  conglomerate  fi\ 
mass  is  so  petrified,  that  six  heavy  horses  are  barely  i\ 
able  to  break  the  crust :  hut  experience  proves  the  l-> 
benefit  and  ultimate  profit  of  the  operation.  If  a  soil  (l) 
which  is  six  inches  deep  is  worth  ^JO  per  acre,  it  'ji 
will  be  worth  $40,  or  twice  as  much,  when  the  soil  r] 
is  made  twelve  inches  dee]>.  The  art  of  mtnufae-  W 
turing  soils  of  any  desirable  dcj.lh,  is  destined  to  J| 
experience  great  improvement-;  within  a  few  years.  |i|ii 
Science,  practical  skill,  and  indcunilable  perseverance  Jr 
will  add  four-'iild  to  the  productiveness  of  all  arable  ]^ 
lands  whose  cultivation  is  necessary.  .4ilready  lime  i^ljl 
is  used  on  iiard-paii  soils  with  twice  the  good  effects     i^J 
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which  were  formerly  realized.  A  more  thorough 
system  of  tillage,  with  a  few  powerful  fertilizers,  like 
the  excretions  of  stall  fed  cattle,  guano,  or  night-soil, 
is  working  wonders  in  Belgium  and  in  some  parts  of 
France,  as  well  as  in  England  and  Scotland.  No 
industrious  man  should  fear  the  task  of  changing  a 
"pan"  into  a  kindly,  friable  soil.  Labor  and  skill 
can  conquer  every  obstacle,  and  achieve  the  most 
brilliant  results.  The  next  generation  will  laugh  at 
the  folly  and  short-sightedness  of  their  fathers  and 
grandfathers,  who  cultivated  the  earth  only  from  three 
to  six  inches  in  depth.  The  next  generation  will  not 
waste,  as  we  do,  fertilizing  elements  enough  to  form 
500,000,000  bushels  of  wheat. 

FARMING    TN    NORTH    CAROLINA 

After  ordering  several  copies  of  this  journal,  a  gen- 
tleman in  North  Carolina  concludes  his  letter  as 
follows  : — 

As  I  am  uriling,  I  have  concluded  to  make  a  few  inquiries 
on  the  subject  of  agricidlure.  I  am  just  making  a  small  com- 
nioncemenl  at  farming,  and  having  been  heretofore  princi- 
pally engaged  in  olhrr  pursuits,  I  have  but  little  practical 
knowledge  of  it.  1  have,  liowever,  acquired  from  reading 
agricultural  works,  a  slight  thige  of  theory  ;  at  least,  suffi- 
cient to  induce  rae  to  believe  that  our  fanning  in  this 
section  may  be  vastly  improved-.  The  soil  here  is  a  light, 
sandy,  pine  soil,  underlaid  by  a  stiff,  red  clay,  which,  from 
the  color,  I  think  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  iron. 
Lime  can  be  purchased  twenty  miles  from  here,  at  nine  or 
ten  cents  a  bushel  for  slaked  and  sixteen  or  eighteen  cents 
for  unslaked.  Plaster  can  perhaps  be  pro^^ured  as  cheap  from 
New  York  as  from  any  oiher  source,  in  which  case  the  car- 
riage alone,  to  this  place,  will  amount  to  about  $I..50  per 
100  lbs.  Of  swamp  muck  we  have  inexhaustible  quantities, 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  forest  leaves.  I  also  keep  a 
small  stock  of  cattle  and  a  few  horses.  These,  with  such 
otlier  mutters  a.s  the  exhausted  farms  ia  this  section  gener- 
ally aflbrd,  are  about  all  the  means  of  makimr  manure  I  have 
at  command.  I  should  have  stated  that  I  feed  my  cattle 
under  sheds,. and  keep  them  constantly,  during  the  winter, 
in  the  dry.  Now,  my  aim  ia  to  improve  annually,  by  ma- 
nuring, &c..  a  small  ix)rtion  of  my  farm,  if  it  were  only  from 
four  to  six  acres,  so  as  to  enable  me  to  raise  good  crops  of 
corn  and  roots,  and  to  keep  the  rest  of  the  farm  (of  which 
there  are  some  thirty  or  forty  acres  under  cultivation.)  from 
getting  worse  ;  or  rather,  I  wish  it  to  improve.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  state  tliat  I  procured  a  sub-swil  plow  last  fall 
from  the  North,  which  I  am  using. 

Now.  I  wish  to  know  how  I  can  effect  the  above  object 
most  economically  ;  or,  in  other  words,  how  can  I  make  tlie 
most  manure  and  improve  my  farm  with  the  least  outlay  of 
money,  having  but  one  hand  besides  myself  to  perform  the 
labor?  You  will  recollect  that  the  farm  is  so  badly  exhausted, 
that  the  greater  portion  will  produce  only  from  ten  to  twenty 
bushels  of  corn  per  acre,  and  some  four  or  six  bushels  of 
wheat.  Will  the  use  of  the  sub-soil  plow,  in  your  opinion, 
add  much  to  the  producti\eness  of  a  soil  that  has  been  plowed 
only  some  two  or  three  inches  for  some  twenty  or  thirty 
years  ;  as  has  been  the  case  with  mine  ?  Would  it  be  of 
advantage  to  procure  some  small  variety  of  corn  from  the 
North,  annually,  for  seed,  (say  the  Dutton.)  and  would  it 
allow  to  be  planted  so  closely  as  it  is  at  the  North  ?  How- 
many  cords  of  stable  or  barn-yard  manure,  that  has  been  kept 
out  of  the  weather,  should  be  applied  per  acre  ?  Will  ashes, 
leached  or  unleached,  expel  ammonia  from  animal  manures  ? 
or,  is  it  more  advantageous  to  apply  them  to  the  soil  in  some 
other  manner,  and  how  ?  Will  air-slaked  lime  expel  ammo- 
nia from  dung,  or  be  otherwise  injurious  ?  Can  copperas 
(sulphate  of  iron)  be  used  with  advantage  or  economy,  when 
it  can  be  bought  for  three  cents  per  pound,  and  will  it  fix 
ammonia  in  manure  ?  Is  there  any  other  substance  that  can 
be  used  to  advantage  instead  of  plaster,  to  tix  ammonia  in 
manure  or  in  the  soil  ?  or  would  it  be  good  policy  to  send  to 
New  York  for  plaster,  and  would  the  advantage  to  the  soil 
be  such  as  to  j"stify  the  expense  of  procuring  it  as  above  to 
apply  to  the  soil  7 

i*erhaps  I  should  have  stated  that  red  clover  springs  up 
spontaneously,  even  on  the  poorest  of  my  land  ;  and  on  a 
portion  that  was  tolerably  rich,  I  saw  a  growth  of  clover  so 


heavy  that  it  was  difficult  to  cure  the  grass  after  being  cut, 
the  growth  till  June  being  from  two  to  three  feet  high,  and  it 
laid  over  a  foot  thick  on  the  ground,  after  being  cut  and  spread, 
('an  beets,  lurneps,  carrots,  parsneps,  artichokes,  &.C.,  Sec, 
be  profitably  cultivated  here,  for  stock  ?  I  cut  my  corn  at 
the  ground  in  the  fall,  and  find  the  stalks  better  for  cattle 
than  the  hay  raised  on  our  natuml  meadows.  I  have  done 
this  for  five  or  six  years  ;  but  our  corn  grows  so  tali  that  it 
is  heavy  work  to  handle  the  stalks.  J.  R.  Mo»er. — FliiU 
Rock,  N.  C,  Feb'y,  1850. 

Our  correspondent  is  on  the  right  track,  but  should 
experiment  with  caution.  No  one  should  pay  $1.50 
per  100  lbs.,  or  $30  per  ton  for  gypsum,  for  agricul- 
tural purposes.  Nor  should  he  pay  $3  per  100  lbs. 
for  copperas,  to  apply  to  the  dung  heap.  Common 
salt  is  etjually  valuable  .m  fix  ammonia,  and  should 
not  cost  much  over  half  a  cent  a  pound. 

The  red  clay  sub-soil  of  our  friend  doubtless  con- 
tains sulphate  of  iron  ;  and  the  application  of  lime 
will  give  him  gypsum,  or  sulphate  of  lime,  at  the 
cheapest  rate.  Both  iron  and  alumina  in  stiff  soils 
are  combined  chemically  not  only  with  sulphuric 
acid,  but  phosphorie  acid.  When  the  oil  of  vitriol 
(sulphuric  acid)  unites  with  alumina  and  potash,  the 
well  known  salt  called  alum  is  formed.  In  some  wet, 
tenacious  sub-soils,  this  salt,  as  well  as  copperas, 
abounds.  By  draining  these  soils,  cultivating  deep, 
and  using  lime  or  raarl,  this  alkaline  mineral  will 
take  phosphoric  acid  away  from  alumina  and  iron, 
and  form  bone  earth,  or  the  mineral  which  makes  the 
bones  of  man  and  all  his  domestic  animals. 

In  addition  to  lime,  (and  draining,  if  necessary,) 
our  corresjxmdent  should  procure  all  tlie  leached  and 
imleached  ashes  which  can  be  had  at  a  low  price. 
Leached  ashes  are  rendered  inore  soluble  and  valua- 
ble by  being  composted  with  fermenting  manure. 
There  is  no  danger  of  losing  ammonia  by  using  lime 
or  unleached  ashes  in  the  same  way,  provided  the 
heap  be  well  covered  with  muck,  charcoal,  loam,  gar- 
den mold,  or  rotted  forest  leaves  ;  but,  as  a  general 
rule,  it  is  best  not  to  mix  manure  and  lime,  either 
caustic  or  a  carbonate.  With  sour  swamp  muck, 
straw,  trash,  or  forest  leaves,  lime  and  caustic  ashes 
mix  advantageously. 

As  to  the  amount  of  manure  which  one  should  put 
on  an  acre,  every  farmer  should  be  the  best  judge 
who  knows  best  the  condition  of  his  land,  the  crop 
he  wishes  to  make,  the  strength  of  his  fertilizers,  and 
the  quantity  he  has  as  compared  with  the  area  to  be 
manured.  With  a  good  market  for  butter,  and  by 
raising  clover,  corn,  peas,  rye,  carrots,  and  sweet 
potatoes  for  his  cows,  our  friend  can  produce  a  vast 
quantity  of  cheap  manure,  and  realize  a  good  deal  of 
money  for  his  butter.  If  he  will  grow  a  few  hundred 
bushels  of  such  fine  Scuppernong  grapes  as  we  have 
eaten  in  North  Carolina,  and  put  them  up  right,  to 
keep  fresh  for  the  New  York  market,  they  will  bring 
him  in  a  handsome  income. 

Corn  intended  for  a  forage  crop,  should  be  cut  as 
soon  as  the  tassels  are  in  blossom,  and  cured  imme- 
diately. Small  northern  corn  is  best  to  cut  up  at  the 
ground.  Before  this  meets  the  eye  of  Mr.  Moser, 
he  will  have  received  from  the  Patent  Office  a  few 
packages  of  improved  Morlyland  corn,  for  seed. — 
Green  crops  and  lime  turned  in,  will  give  you  a  rich 
soil  in  a  few  years.  As  a  general  rule,  it  is  better 
to  apply  ten  bushels  of  lime  per  acre  for  five  years  in 
succession,  than  to  put  fifty  bushels  on  at-a  dose. 

The  substantial  prosperity  of  a  country  is  always 
in  the  ratio  of  its  agricultural  industry  and  wealth. 
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NEW    YORK    STATE    AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY. 
PREMIUMS  AT  ANNUAL  SHOW  IN  SEPT.,  1850. 

C  A  T  T  I,  K. 

Shobt  Ilnn-is  -Brst  bull  over  .S  yoars  old.  $25;  2d  do.  15;  3d  do 
6  Bcft  2  ynirs  old  bull.  $20;  2d  do.  10:  3d  do.  6,  Bost  1  year  old 
bull.  $15:  2d  do  10:  3d  do,  6.  B^st  bull  calf  $10:  2d  do.  Tr.ins. 
Riid  3.  B.'at  ciw  over  3  years  old.  $25;  2d  do  15;  3a  do.  ft.  Best 
2  v<-ars  old  h.-lfer.  ?20;  2J  do.  10:  3d  do.  6.  BcBtl  year  old  heifer. 
Si.'i:  2ddo.]n:  3ddo  6      Best  heifer  calf.  $10:  2d  do,  Trans  and  3. 

DfV..M,.-Best.  bn!'  ovei-  3  years  old.  $25;  2d  do.  15;  3d  do  5. 
Best  2  year»  old  bull,  21;  2d  do.  10;  3d  ilo.  S  Best  1  year  old  bull. 
15:  2d  do  10:  3d  do  6,  Best  hull  e.iilf.  10:  2d  do.  Trans  and  3. 
Be,=t  cow  over  3  years  old.  25;  2d  do  15;  3d  do.  5.  Best  2  ye.irs 
old  heifer.  20;  2d  do.  10:  3d  do.  6.  Best  1  year  old  heifer,  15;  2d 
do  10:  3d  do,  5      Best  heifer  oalf  10:  2d  do.  Trans,  and  3. 

HcnrHrnDs  —Best  bull  over  3  years  old.  *25;  21  do.  15;  3d  do  5. 
Best  2  vear.s  old  hull  20;  2d  do  10;  3d  do.  5.  Be.st  1  year  old  hull, 
15;  2.1  do.  10:  3d  do.  5.  Best  bull  Cidf  10:  2d  do.  Trans  and  3. 
Be.st  cow  over  3  years  old.  25:  2d  do.  16;  3d  do.  ,'..  Best  2  years 
old  heifer.  20;  2d  ilo.  10:  31  do,  5.  Be.^t  1  ye.v  ol  I  heifer.  15;  2d 
do  10;  3J  do  5      Best  lieifur  calf  10;  2d  do.  Trans  and  3. 

AvHiHiRK-  —Best  bull  over  3  years  old  $23;  2tl  do  15;  .Id  do,  5. 
Best  2  year.'  old  bull.  20;  2d  do.  10:  3d  do.  .5.  Best  1  year  old  hull, 
15:  2d  dr..  10;  3d  do,  .5.     Best  hull  calf,  10;  2d  do.  T 


and  3. 
;,1  do  5,  Be.^t  2  years 
old  heller.  20;  2d  do.  10;  3d  d  ..  5.  Best  1  v-nr  old  heifer,  15;  2d 
do.  10:  .3d  do.  6.     Best  heifer  calf,  10;  2d  do.  Tran; 


2d  do  IS; 


Na 


-Best 


cov  over  3  vc  irs  old.  Ji"  :  2d  do.  12:  3d  do  4.  Best  heifer2  years 
old  15;  2d  do  10;  3d  do  3  B.  st  1  year  old  heifer.  10;  2d  do  8; 
3d  do.  3.     B.st  heifer  calf. ,",;  2d  do,  f r:in9 

WoRKivo  Q^F.^  -O  f  fa  trv^a  s  o.V-Best  team  of  20  yoke  from 
any  countv.  $50:  2d  do  30.  Best  team  from  anv  town,  not  less 
than  10  y.ke  25;  2d  do,  'JO;  Sd  do.  10.  Best  yoke  of  o.\cn.  20;  2d 
do.  1»;  3d  do  5. 

SrnK'ia  ^Tkrr.e  vrars  e2.?.-Re8t  10  yoke  from  any  county.  $20. 
Best  shi^le  yoke.  10  ;  2d  do.  8  :  .'id  do.  Trans  and  3  To  boys 
undi'r  lo  iraiuini  yokenfstei-r  .  best,  silver  Medd;  2.1  d.i.  Trans, 
and  3  Tiro  i/t<tv.j  n.'i(-Bust  t^u  vokc  from  any  county.  $15.  Best 
sinzle  yoke  S;  2d  do.  5;  3d  do.  Trans,  and  3  To  boys  under  16 
tniiniuK  yoke  of  steers,  best.  Silver  \led;d;  21  do.  Trans,  and  3. 
0"«y«a)»M-He»f  t-n  yokn  from  .anvconnly.  $13  Be=t  siuel.. 
voke.  8;  21  do  5:  3  1  d  .  Tr  ni=  and  3.  To  boy.s  under  18  training 
yoke  of  St 

No  y„ki 
yoki 


npete 


I  the  1 


.  and  3 

teams  can  compete 

:;n.!;  for  premium,  be  allowed  to 


as^  only  daring  the  experiment, 
aeh  period  of  tri;.!      The  time  of  trial 
nd  from  lOlh  to  20th  of  .■Vugu.st. 


MlLCll 
For  best  milch  cow.  $'.0. 
The  cow  to  he  kept  on  gr 
for  fifteen  d.'.ya  previous  to  i 
from  lOlh  to  20th  of  luue.  a 
St  Item  'Ut  to  be  fur.-.i.sh-'ri 
I't.  The  aie  and  breed  of  cow.  ane 
21    The  qnintity  of  milk  in  weigh 
each  period  of  ten  days. 

3.1  The  butter  ma  Ir.  to  h»  exhibited  wHh  the  c< 
ooil  the  statement  to  he  verilied  hy  the  affidavit  of 
one  other  person  coaversaot  with  the  fact.s. 
FAT  CATTLK. 
Be.st  pair  fat  ox  n  4  years  old.  $25;  2d  do.  15:  Sil  do.  10.  Best 
Binale  ox  over  4,  15:  21  do.  10:  M  do.  6  Best  fat  eow  over  i.  15; 
2:1  do.  10:  3d  do.  6.  Be.st  p.iir  fat  steers,  four  years  old  or  und  r 
15;  2ild.).  12:  3d  do.  8.  B.  st  snjle  steer  4  yea-a  i  r  under.lO;  2d 
do.  6:  3d  do  3.  Best  finBle  heifer.  4  years  op  under,  spayed  or  not 
10;  2d  do.  6;  3d  do.  3 

F.:r  animahfntlmeJ  on  h.Ti  and  s.nis  o'on-  (nfli-r  on>  year  o'd  ) 
-Beat  pair  oxen  over  4  year*  old.  20;  2d  do  12;  3d  do  S.  Beat 
pitiRle  ox  over  4.  10;  2d  do  0;  3d  d  .  4.  Best  c.w  over  4.  10;  2d 
do  6;  3d  do.  4.  Best  pnir  fat  steers.  4  or  under.  12;  2d  do.  8;  3d 
do.  5  Best  single  fIiht.  4  or  under.  6:  2d  do.  3;  3d  do.  Trans. 
Best  heifer.  4  or  under,  spayed  or  not.  S;  2d  do  3;  3d  do.  Trans. 
Applicants  for  preoiiutns  on  fat  cattle,  niwit  furnish  payticitlar 
stat'-mrnts  of  the  manner  of  ffedin«.  and  kind,  iiwiiitily  and  cost  of 
food  and  ail  tht  txpr.n^es  ctnr.'-ctr.i  u'i'h  'he  fn'tcnins. 
Animals  exhibited  in  pairs  cannot  compete forsingle  premiums 

FAT    SHEF.P. 
I,oNo  Wo-.Lt:D.-Oe,r  two  v"'S-  Beet  fat  sheep.  $5;  2d  do.  3; 
3d  do.  Morrell's  Shepheril      two  yrars  or  unifer-Best  fat  sheep.  5; 
2J  'lo.  3:  Sd  do.  .Morrell's  Shepherd. 

Minoi.t  Wooi.vri.  — Oier  two  tjain-'Rrat  fat  sheep,  $5;  2d  do.  3; 
3d  do.  Morrell's  Shepherd.     T,oo  years  oi  undn  —  Rvat  fat  sheep. 
5;  2d  do  3;  3d  do   .Merrell'.s  Shepherd. 
Statements  required  iis  to  the  manner  of  feedings  as  for  fat  cattle. 

HORSKS. 
Cl«s»  !-/•..>■  an  uier*.-Be9t  stallion,  over  4  y.nra  old.  $20;  31 
.do  12;  Sd  do.  8;  4th  do.  V'nuatt.     Beat  br<»d  mare,  with  foal  at 
her  f.wt.  20;  3d  do  12;  3d  do.  8;  4th  do.  >  ouatt 

(■i.»M  II  -  DraiieU  Horstt  —Best  stallion,  over  4  years  old.  $20; 
2d  do.  12:  8d  do  8;  4th  do.  Voualt  Beet  brood  inaro.  with  foal  at 
ber  foot.  20;  2d  do.  12;  3d  do  8;  41h  do,  ^  onatt. 

Class  \\\-BU<od  «.i. s:-.!. -Beet  stallion,  over  4  years  old.  $30; 
2d  do,  12;  3d  do.  6;  4th  do.  Youatt  Best  brood  mare,  with  foal  at 
her  foot.  20;  2d  do.  12;  3d  do,  g  ;  4th  do,  Youatt. 


THttrr.  VF.ABS  oi.D  Stallio:-.  Am  MAHci.-Beat  stallion.  3  yeire 
old  $15;  2d  do  10;  3d  do.  Youatt,  th  do.  Trans.  Best  stallirn. 
2  years  old  $10;  2d  do,  Youatt;  3d  u  ..  Trans.  Best  mare.  3  years 
old.  13;  2d  do.  10;  3d  do.  Youatt;  4th  do.  Trans.  Best  mare.  2 
years  old,  $10;  2d  do.  Youatt:  3d  do.  Trans. 

Of<E  VKAR  i;oLTs  -  Bost  stallion.  $5;  2d  do.  Youatt;  3d  do,  Trans. 
Beet  mare,  f.5;  2d  do.  Youatt;  3d  do.  Trans. 

iTcHtD  HoRSE»  —Beet  pair,  Diploma  aod  $15;  2d  do,  10;  3d 
do.  S;  4th  do,  5. 

cLDiNs...- Beat  gelding.  Dip.  and  $10;  2d  do.  8;  3d  So,  6;  4th 
do,  4. 

SHKEP. 

.ASi  I  — Lon^  ll'oo/ed.— Beet  buck,  over  2  yeara.  $10;  2d  do,  8; 
3ddo,5      Beet  buck,  2  years  or  under.  10;  2d  do.  8;  3d  do,  5.     Best 

5  ewea  over  2  years.  10;  2d  do,  8;  3d  d-j.  5      Best  pen  5  ewes, 

2  year.s  or  under.  lO;  2d  do.  8:  3d  do.  5.  Best  pen  5  buck  lambs. 
■    2d  do  3  and  Morrell's  Shepherd.     Beet  pen  5  ewe  lambs.  8;  2d 

..  3  and  Morrell's  Shepherd. 

Class  Il-.V/rfrf/r  n'oo/ei.— Best  buck,  over  2  years,  $10;  2d  do, 

3d  do.  5  Best  buck.  2  years  or  under.  10;  2d  do.  8:  3d  do.  5. 
Beat  pen  5  ewes,  over  2  years.  10;  2d  do.  8;  3d  do.  5  Best  pen  5 
I.  2  years  or  under,  10;  2d  do.  8;  3d  do,  S.  Best  pen  5  buck 
lambs.  8;  -^d  do.  3  and  .Morrell's  Shepherd.  Best  pen  5ewe  lambs, 
8;  •2d  do  3  and  Morrell's  Shepherd. 

jis  class  includes  South  Down,  Norfolk.  Dorset.  Native,  &c. 
-ASS  III-Men'nos.- Best  buck,  over  2  years.  $10;  2d  do,  8;  3d 
do  5  Best  buck.  2  years  or  under,  10;  2i  do  8;  3d  do.  5.  Best 
pi'U  5  owes,  over  2  years.  10;  2d  do.  8;  3d  do.  5.  Be.=t  pen  6  ewee, 
ira  or  under.  10;  2d  d  ..8;  3d  do.  5.  Best  pen  5  buck  limbs.  R; 
2d  do  3  and  Morrell's  Shepherd.     Best  pen  5  ewe  lambs.  S:  2d  do, 

ind  .Morrell's  Shepherd.  Best  sample  of  wool  not  less  than  ten 
fleeces.  Silver  Medal. 

Samples  of  each  fleece  prepartsl  for  exhibition  to  he  depoeitcd 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Society,  to  be  preserved  in  the  Agricul- 
tural .Museum. 

CiAss  IV— .Sojons.— Bcst.buck.over2year9  10:  2ddo.8:  3d  do. 
5.  iJe.st  buck.  2year3  or  under.  10:  2ddo.  8;  Sddo.5.  Best  pen  5 
ewea.  over  2  years.  10;  2d  do,  8;  3d  do,  5.  Best  pen  5  ewes  2  years 
or  uudiT.  10:  2d  do.  8:  3d  do,  5.     Best  pen  5  buck  lamb-  8;  2'1  do, 

3  atd  Morrell's  Shepherd.  Beet  pen  5  ewe  lambs.  8:  'id  do.  3  and 
.Morrell's  Shepherd.  Best  samples  of  wool  not  leas  than  10  fleeces, 
(as  in  Merino  class.)  Silver  Medal. 

Nativks  aid  Ckadm— Best  buck  2  years  old.  $10;  2d  do.  8;  3d 
do.  5.  Best  buck  2  or  under.  10;  2d  do.  S;  3d  do,  5.  ll.st  pen  5 
ewes.  2  y-ars.  10;  2d  do.  8;  3.1  do,  5.  Bc't  iH-n  5  ewes.  2  years  or 
nnder,  10;  2d  do  8;  3d  do  5.  Best  pen  5  buck  larab.s.  8;  2d  do. 
3  and  Morr.41's  Shepherd.  Best  pen  5  ewe  lambs,  8;  2d  do,  3  and 
.Morrell's  Shepherd. 

shbphkrd's  dog. 

Beat  shepherd's  Dog.  $5;  2d  do,  Morrell'f-  Shepherd 

F.vider.ce  to  be  furoi.shed  of  the  thorough  traiuiug  of  the  dog, 
otherwise  no  premium  can  b*^  awarded. 
StVINK. 

Best  boir  over  2  years  i;.ld.  $10;  2d  do.  5.  Beet  boar  1  year  old, 
10;  -M  do,  5.  Best  boar  6  months  and  under  1  year.  &:  id  do  3. 
Best  breeding  sow  over  2  years  old.  10;  2d  do.  5.  Best  breeding 
sow  one  year  old.  10:  2d  do,  5.  Best  sow  6  months  ami  under  1 
year.  H;  2d  do.  3-  Best  lot  of  lugs,  not  less  than  5,  under  10 
months,  10;  2d  do,  5. 

POULTRY. 

Beat  lot  of  Dorkings,  not  left  than3  1  cock  and  2  hens.  $3;  best 
lot  of  Polande.  do  do,  3;  best  lot  of  L.arge  Fowls,  do  do.  3;  best  lot 
of  tuikeys,  do.  3;  best  lot  of  Muscovy  ducks,  do  3;  best  lot  of 
email  dueks,  do.  3;  best  lot  of  Guinea  Hens,  not  Ie«8  than  6.  3; 
best  pair  large  geese.  3;  best  pair  wil.l  geese.  3;  best  h)t  of  poulti7 
owned  by  exhibi'or,  (statement  to  be  furnished  and  veriBcd.J  5; 
best  exhibition  of  pigeons,  3;  best  lot  of  wild  turkeys,  3. 
PLOWS.  , 

JuDoEj— A  Van  Bergen,  Coxsackie;  John  Dclafield,  Ciklands; 
.1.  Stanton  Oould.  Hudson;  Sanford  Howard,  Albany;  B.  B.  Kirt- 


land,  lireeubush. 

Best  sod  plow  for  stiff  soils,  furrow  not  less  than  7  inches  in 
depth  nor  over  10  inches  width  Diploma  and  $15;  see<>»d  best  do. 
10.  Best  sod  plow  for  light  soils.  fniTows  Oand  I2inrhe8.  Diploma 
and  15;  2d  beet  do.  10.  Best  plow  tl.r  f.dlows  or  -old  liml."  Hip. 
and  10;  »1  best  do.  8  Best  sub-soil  plow,  Diploma  and  8.  Beet 
side-hill  plow.  Diploma  and  8. 

Trial  to  take  place  the  second  week  in  June.  1^50,  at  Albauy,  to 
commence  on  Tuesday.  4th  of  .lui.c. 

Competitors  must  become  members  and  enter  their  names  and 
plows  at  the  rooms  of  the  .Society  by  the  15th  of  .May.  with  B.  P. 
.lohnson.  Secretary:  and  the  plows  to  which  premiums  are  ad- 
judged, to  be  deposited  in  the  rooms  of  the  Society,  for  exhibition, 
if  plows  of  the  same  pattern  aro  not  nlr.-ndy  there. 

The  cotjimittee  will  meet  at  the  Society  Rooms  on  Monday  3d 
Juno,  to  make  arrangements  for  the  trial  Tiial  to  continue 
until  the  committee  and  comi>etitors  are  fully  satisfied,  so  that 
the  awards  may  with  confidence  be  relied  upon,  from  the  thorough 
tri.al  made,  leading  to  practical  and  satisfactory  results 

N.  B.  A  general  coinpctitiou  is  invited  under  this  head,  as  the 
trials  will  be  conducted  and  the  decisions  made  without  regard  to 
any  former  trials  or  awards,  and  will  be  open  to  cottijittitors  from 
any  part  .f  the  wot  Id. 

lu  decidin.g  the  general  questions,  w'oat  are  the  beet  plows  ?  the 
committee  will  be  gorerued  by  the  following  priuciples  :    Ist,  tho 
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character  of  the  wort  leiformed;    2cl.   the   power  required   In 
drKURht;  3il.  qiialily  of  materials,  durability  and  cost  of  the  im- 

For  5/ijf  foil.  execlU'nce  of  work  shall  connist  first  in  learing 
the  furrow-slice  light  and  friaWe  ;  seeovd.  in  so  dispoMni  the  sod 
and  all  Ti'petalile  matter  as  to  insure  it."  ri'ady  decomposition. 

For  sandy  Foil,  or  that  whieh  is  already  (r.o  d'jA'.  the  points  in 
reitard  lo  quality  of  work  will  be.  fust,  thoroughly  buryiug  the 
veptaWe  matter  ;   and  f  conif,  leaving  the  ground  generally  level. 

For  r.illow.  or  old  land,  ihu  principal  poin-  in  reference  to  the 
quality  of  work  will  be  thorough  pulverij-.ition  and  friability  of 

In  detcnnining  i.lie  power  rrciaired  in  draught,  the  nio.«t  perlect 
instrument  will  be  usei!  ami  the  trial  will  bo  conducted  in  the 
llioftt  careftil  and  thoroufch  manner 

The  same  implement  for  tesling  draught,  and  the  same  team, 
will  be  us.'d  for  all  plows  in  th--  ?Km-  class 

The  plows  may  lie  held  by  the  eompetilor^  or  by  persons  ap- 
pointed by  them,  as  may  be  p-ifirrid 

PLOWING    MATCH. 

First  premium.  JIO;  SJ  do.  S:  3d  do  6:  4th  do.  Trans 

Boys  midrr  IS  yrars  cf  ii;,'-First  premium.  *10;  2d  do,  b;  M 
do.  Trans. 

The  competition  for  plowing  open  to  competitors  out  of  the  state. 

The  name  of  plowm^m  must  be  given,  as  well  as  the  kind  of  plow 
used,  at  the  time  of  entry. 

Rules  to  be  observed-depth  of  furrow?  inchef, width  lOincbes. 
FARM    IMPLEMENTS    NO.    I, 

Best  farm  wagon.  *5;  beft  harrow.  3  ;  best  corn  cultivator.  3; 
best  fanuing  milt  5  ;  best  c<.rn  stalk  cutler.  5  ;  best  straw  cutter. 
3:  best  corn  and  c.,b  crusher,  by  horse  power.  5;  best  clover  ma- 
chine. 6;  best  flax  and  hemp  diesser,  .1;  best  horse  carl  for  farm, 
3;  best  on  cart.  2:  best  horse  rake,  2:  best  ox  yoke.  2;  best  roller 
for  general  use,  5;  best  clod  crusher  and  roller  combined,  5. 
FABM    IMPLKME.NTS    NO.    II. 

Best  plow  harness.  $2:  best  wagon  harness  for  farm.  2;  best 
carriage  harness  3;  best  saddle  and  bridle  for  genera?  purposes.  2; 
best  dozen  axes.  2;  best  churn.  2;  best  cheese  press.  2:  best  six 
milk  pans.  2:  best  potato  washer.  2:  best  grain  cradle.  2;  best  six 
hand  rakes.  2:  best  six  hay  forks  2;  best  six  grass  scythes  2;  best 
six  cradle  scythes  2;  best  six  manure  lorks.  2.  best  hay  riggng. 
2;  best  lot  of  grain  m.-asures.  2:  be>t  do/en  wire  brooms.  3:  2d  do 
do  2;  b  St  dozen  Shaker,  or  twine  tied  brooms.  3;  2d  do  do.  2. 

Samples  of  each  kind  of  brooms  to  which  premiums  are  awarded 
to  be  deposited  in  Museum. 

FARM    IMPLEMENTS   NO.    lit. 

Best  horse  power  for  gener.al  purposi  a.  on  the  sweep  or  lever 
principle.  $.*)  and  Diploma;  best  horse  ]Kiwer  on  railroad  and  end- 
less chain  principle.  5  and  Dip  ;  beat  iron  horsepower.  6  and  Dip  ; 
best  ttirasher  to  be  used  with  h-.rse  or  steam  power.  .')  and  Dip  ; 
best  seed  planter,  for  hand  or  horse  power  for  hills  and  drills.  3 
and  Dip  ;  best  wheat  drill  not  less  than  6  drills.  Dip  :  best  grain 
drill,  with  apparatus  for  d.  positing  manure  Dip  :  Ixst  cultivator 
and  drill  combined,  Dip  ;  b-st  broadcast  sower  Dip  ;  best  wheat 
cultivator.  Dip,;  best  portable  saw-e-ill  for  wood,  fences,  and  for 
farm  u  e.  Dip  ;  best  ciirn  slieller.  hatse  power.  Dip  ;  iH-st  corn 
sheller,  hand  power.  Dip  ;  t;..-st  vegetable  cutti  r.  Dip  ;  best  and 
most  numerous  collection  of  agricultural  implements  20an.lDip.; 
best  and  most  numerous  collection  of  agrieult.:7:il  implements, 
manufactured  in  the  State  of  New  Vork  hy  or  under  the  super- 
vision  of  the  exhibitor  m;iterials.  workmanship  utility,  durability, 
and  prices  to  be  considered  in  botb  cases.  20  and  Dip. 

In  these  last  ea.se8.  a  catalogue  of  the  implements,  and  the  price 
of  each  must  be  given,  and  certificate  as  to  Ih^manufactui-e 

P.  S.  Persons  presenting  agricultural  iisplemente.  or  articles 
of  mechanical  ingenuity  and  utility  are  requested  tu  furnish  the 
Secretaiy  with  a  particular  description  of  the  arsicle.  the  price, 
and  place  where  it  can  Ixi  had -as  it  is  intended  to  puhlisli  a  de- 
scriptive list  of  the  articles  exhibited  at  the  Show,  for  the  benetit 
of  manufacturers  and  purchasers. 

MACHINERY,    AND    IMPLEMF.NTS    NO.    IV. 
For  the  most  valuable  machine  or  impi  ment  for  the  farmer. 
either  newly  invented,  or  an  improvement  on  auy  one  in  use.  Sil- 
ver .\ledal 

SUam  Engine  for  Fmm  Purposrs.-Beet  st. am  engine  for  agri- 
cultural purposes  on  the  farm-being  moveable— which  fiom  its 
utility  in  saving  labor  and  expense,  simplicity  and  cheapness  of 
construction,  or  other  circumstances,  shall  be  deemed  deserving 
of  public  notice.  The  report  must  be  accompanied  by  drawings 
and  desc'iptiou  of  the  machine,  and  by  a  modi  I  -the  liiod"!  to  be 
deposited  in  Socii-ty's  Museum.  Dip   and  t25;  2d  do  do.  f30. 

Silver  Medals  will  also  be  awarded  for  articles  of  mechanical 
ingenuity,  and  machinery  deem-d  useful, 

(Steam  Power  will  be  furnisb.d  on  the  grounds  to  drive  such 
machinery  as  may  require  it.  with  shafting -the  exhibitors  to  fur- 
nish th  ir  own  bands,  and  to  notify  the  Secretary,  previous  to  the 
Fair,  as  to  the  motion  they  may  require.) 
DAIRY. 
Best  lot  (quality  as  well  as  quantity  considered)  made  from  five 
cows  in  30  consecutive  days.  2.5  lbs.  of  the  butter  to  be  exhibited. 
J2.5;  2d  do.  15;  3d  uo.  10 

Compliance  with  the  following  rules  will  be  strictly  requir-  d  of 
those  who  compet  t  for  these  premiums,  viz:— The  cows  to  be  fed 
on  pasture,  green  corn  stalk  fodder  or  grass  cut  for  the  purpose, 
only.    No  grain,  roots,  or  slops  of  any  description,  to  be  fed  during 


the  trial  The  cows  to  be  owned  by  the  com|>eti:ors  previous  to 
the  fiist  d.iy  of  February.  1S49  The  milk  drawn  from  the  cows 
on  ,>onn)  one  day  during  llic  trial  to  be  accurately  weighed  and 
measured  and  the  result  stated.  \  sample  of  at  least  25  pounds 
of  the  butter  so  made  to  he  exhibited  at  the  shon  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  examining  committee.  The  paiiiewlar  breed  of  cows- 
to  be  stated,  if  known,  and  ibe  method  of  making  and  preserving 
the  butter  A  certineate  signed  by  IKe  o-.  rers  of  the  eowa  and" 
at  least  one  oiher  person  who  assist. ■,]  in  milking  and  making  the 
.butter,  detailing  the  above  particulars  will  be  required. 

Let  the  above  regulations  be  observed,  and  an  opinion  approxi- 
mating to  accuracy  may  be  formed  by  the  public,  which  of  thfi 
several  breeds  of  cows  are  the  best  for  dairy  puriioses;  and  from 
those  that  prave  Ihc  best,  further  improvements  ai.iy  be  made 

Best  2r.  lbs.  butter  m  ido  in  .Inne.  JIO;  2d  .|o.  .'.;  3d  do.  Trans. 
Pest  50  lbs.  made  at  any  time,  j.1.'.;  2J  J  >.  10:  3.1  ,In.  5;  4th  do, 
Tr.ans  Best  half  dcieu  butler  flrkiiis.  f  2  B.  .-t  half  do7.;'n  but- 
ter tubs.  $2. 

The  claimants  for  premiums  mu.^t  .vtate  in  writing  the  time  -^-hen 
it  w;is  made;  the  number  of  cows  kept  on  the  farm;  the  mode  of 
keeping;  the  treatment  of  the  cream  and  milk  before  churning, 
winter  and  summer;  the  method  of  treeing  the  butter  from  the 
milk:  thr  quantity  and  kind  of  sjilt  usi  d;  whether  saltpetre  or 
any  other  substance  has  been  employed:  also  whether  in  the  use 
of  any  variety  of  salt  injurious  results  have  occurred,  it  80,  stato 
variety  and  where  manufactured. 

The  butter  offi-red  for  premiums  must  be  presented  in  butter 
tubs,  jars  or  firkins. 

Girh  under  21  v«'s  of  (.•<■.— Ilest  lot  ef  butter,  not  less  than  10 
lbs  .  made  at  auy  tisne,  Silver  Milk  Cup;  3d  Jo.  Pair  Butter  Knives; 
3d  do.  Sett  Tea  Spoons. 

A  statement  of  the  manner  of  making  ihe  butter  must  accom- 
pany each  Bauipk:. 

CHEESE. 

One  vsm  oi.o  jTO  ovF.R  -Best  100  lbs.  cbeece.  $20;  2d  do.  JIO; 
3d  do.  5:  4th  do,  Trans. 

Less  TiuN  ONE  YKAB  oin -Best  100  lbs..  $15;  2d  do,  10;  3d  do.  6; 
4th  do.  Trans.     Best:  half  dozen  cheese  boxes,  «! 

Those  who  present  i-heese  for  the  premiums  offered,  must  state 
in  writing  the  time  it  wa.s  made;  the  number  of  cows  kept;  whether 
the  cliecse  was  made  from  one.  two.  or  more  milkings;  whether 
any  addition  is  mai'e  of  cream:  the  quartity  of  renn'-t  used,  and 
the  mode  of  preparing  it;  the  mode  of  pressure;  and  the  treat- 
meutcf  cbeese  afterwarda  and  thekind  of  sjiU  tu>ed. 
SUGAR. 

Best  25  lbs.  maple  sugar.  $10;  2d  do.  6;  Sd  do  3;  4th  do    Trans. 

The  process  of  manufacturing  .and  clarifying  must  accompany 
Uie  samples  offered. 

HONEY    AND    BKK-HIVES. 

Best  20  lbs.,  $6;  2d  do,  3;  3d  da.  1.     Best  bee-bive,  Diploma. 

The  honey  to  be  taJ:'*n  up  without  destroying  the  bees.     Kind 
of  bive  to  be  specitieJ.  with  a  description  of  its  constructioQ. 
MieCELLANEOCS    ARTICLES. 

Beet  iron  gate  for  farm  purposes.  Diploma;  best  ornamental  cast 
iron  vase  on  pedesta',  Dip.;  best  water  pipe  of  water  liii  e.  or  other 
durable  material  other  than  iron  or  lead.  Dip  ;  b.st  aampld  drain 
tile.  Dip  ;  best  drain  tile  or  pipe  draining  machine.  Dip.  and  $10; 
beet  quarter  .jcre  osicrwillow  and  the  specimen  of  product  manu- 
factured.$5;  best  wire  hurdle  fence.  Dip.;  best  waterram  orother 
hydraulic  appar.atus.  Silver  .MedaJ;  be  t  wire  fence  for  farm  pur- 
poses, with  full  description,  cost  of  construction,  and  evidence  of 
its  adaptati.^n  to  practical,  beneficial,  and  ecouomicdl  uses.  Silver 
Medal 

For  improvements  in  raachioery  useful  to  the  farmer,  and  having 
valuable  properties,  and  not  included   under  any  head  of  any  of 
the  regular  preniinms.  discretion;iry  premiums  will  be  awarded. 
DISCliETIONARY    DEPARTMENT. 

Under  this  gener;il  h'ai  premiums  «ill  be  awarded  upon  arti- 
cles of  inseouity.  usefulness  and  merit,  which  may  bo  exhibited, 
which  are  not  provided  for  in  the  lista  of  prom-ums. 

In  the  several  Biscretiunaiy  Divisions.  Uiplouiaa.  Silver  Medals, 

large  and  small.  I  rof.   Norton's   Prize  h'ssay.  Downing.  Thomas' 

Fruit    and  Transactions,  will  be  awarded,  as  the  importance  and 

perfection  of  the  sever.il  articles  shall  demand. 

FOREIGN    STOCK. 

CaTTi  e  — Tieo  yran  or  uicr-Best  Short  Horn  bull.  Dip.  and  },25; 
best  heifer  or  cow,  Dip.  and  25.  Best  Dcroii  bull.  Dip.  and  25; 
best  heifer  or  cow.  Hip.  and  2).  Best  Hereford  biUI,  Dip.  and  25; 
best  heifer  or  cow.  Dip.  and  25.  Best  .lynkirt  bull  Din.  and  25; 
best  heifer  or  cow.  Dip.  and  25. 

llnKsKs, —Orcr  four  i/earj— Best  blood  stallion.  Dip  and  20.  best 
brood  mare.  Dip.  and  20.  Best  stallion  horse  of  all  w.irk.  Dip.  and 
'20;  best  brood  mare.  Dip,  and  20.  Best  stallion  draught  horse. 
Dip   and  20;  be's't  brood  mare.  Dip   and  20. 

SHEKP.-ioes  Ifeo/fii-Best  buck.  Dip.  and  $10:  best  pen  five 
ewes.  Dip.  and  10;  best  pen  five  buck  lambs.  Dip.  and  5;  best  pen 
five  ewe  lambs.  Dip  and  5  Middle  Waoled-Bnet,  buck.  Dip  and 
10;  best  pen  five  ewes.  Dip,  and  10;  best  pen  five  buck  lambs.  Dip. 
and  5;  best  pen  five  ewe  lambs.  Dip  and  5  Merinos— Best  buck, 
Dip.  aud  10;  best  pen  five  .wes.  Dip  and  10;  best  pen  five  buck 
lambs.  Dip.  and  5;  Lest  pen  5  ewe  lambs.  Dip  and  5.  S<tjous— 
Best  buck.  Dip  an  I  10;  best  pen  five  ewes.  Dip.  and  10;  best  pim 
five  buck  lambs,  Dip.  and  5;  best  peu  five  ewe  lambs,  Dip.  and  5.  * 
(J'o  be  continuti.) 
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THE    HYDRAULIO     RAM. 


Eds.  Farmer  : — I  have  heard  of  a  machine  to  force 
water  above  its  fountain  head.  I  am  very  anxious  to 
elevate  my  spring  water  forty-three  feet,  which  will 
bring  it  to  my  wood-house,  a  distance  of  seven  rods. 
Can  you,  through  your  excellent  agricultural  paper, 
benefit  me,  as  well  as  your  readers  generally,  by 
giving  a  description  of  the  machine,  together  with 
the  probable  expense  of  elevating  my  spring  water  as 
above  stated,  and  also  where  it  can  be  had  ?  W. 
B.  Coryell.— Lorfi,  JV.  Y.,  Jan'y,  1850. 

We  know  of  no  better  way  to  give  information, 
than  by  answering  the  communications  we  are  con- 
stantly receiving,  especially  when  they  seek  infor- 
mation of  the  highest  importance  to  farmers  generally. 
And  we  prefer,  as  often  as  we  can,  to  have  them 
answered  by  other  correspondents,  who  have  had  the 
teachings  of  experience,  and  who  can  testify  of  what 
they  really  know.  Of  this  character  is  the  article 
above,  by  W.  B.  Coryell,  and  the  practicability  and 
utility  of  the  operation  is  satisfactorily  shown  by  the 
folio  .ving,  recently  received  from  Charles  Hanford, 
one  of  the  first  settlers  in  this  vicinity,  but  now  of 
Alabama,  Genesee  county,  in  this  State. 

"  I  cm  recommend  the  Hydraulic  Ram  to  farmers 
who  want  their  springs  brought  to  their  houses  am! 
barn-yards.  I  had  a  good  spring  on  one  corner  of 
my  farm,  with  five  feet  fall,  being  50  rods  from  my 
house  ;  I  now  have  it  brought  to  my  house  and  to 
my  barn-yard,  and  thenco  to  my  fields.  The  pipe 
used  is  one  and  a  half  inch  for  the  fall  to  the  ram, 
and  half-inch  pipe  for  the  conductor  up  to  the  house, 
which  is  60  feet  rise,  making  it  convenient  for  a  fish 
pond  in  my  garden,  and  a  fine  privilege  for  a  milk 
house  —  cold  spring  water  to  run  around  the  milk 
pans  and  to  keep  butter  cool  in  the  summer —  also 
for  a  bathing  room.  It  has  worked  well  sinca  it  was 
put  down,  which  was  last  September.  C.  H.  — 
Alabama^  N.  Y. 


We  think  the  above,  from  Mr.  H.,  sufficient  to 
satisfy  all  as  to  the  practicability  of  the  plan,  and  of 
its  immense  advantage.  We  shall  therefore  confine 
our  remarks  to  a  description  of  the  machine  and  the 
mode  of  operation.  Lest,  however,  any  of  our  read- 
ers should  think  wc  are  recommending  a  plan  on  too 
slight  evidence,  we  would  say  that,  were  it  necessary, 
we  could  give  abundance  of  such  facts  from  men  who 
have  these  rams. 

To  assist  in  illustrating  the  subject,  we  introduce 
an  engraving  showing  the  Ram  in  operation.  A  is 
the  spring,  the  water  of  which  it  is  desirable  to 
elevate  to  the  barn,  or  house,  or  fountain.  B,  the 
pipe  conveying  water  from  the  spring  to  the  Hy- 
draulic Ram,  and  from  the  spring  to  the  ram  there 
must  of  course  be  a  fall.  C  is  the  ram.  D,  D,  pipe 
conveying  water  to  a  trough  for  cattle,  which  might 
of  course  be  carried  in  any  other  direction  dceired. 
E,  pipe  supplying  water  to  a  fountain.  A  fall  of  not 
less  than  eighteen  inches  at  the  spring,  and  a  quan- 
tity of  water  not  less  than  half  a  gallon  per  minute, 
are  necessary  to  operate  the  ram  ;  but  the  greater 
the  fall  and  the  quantity  of  water  furnislied,  the 
greater  will  be  the  quantity  of  water  elevated  by  the 
Ram,  The  ram  and  tlie  pipes,  when  set  up  for  use 
in  a  cold  climate,  should  be  placed  some  two  or  three 
feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  so  covered 
as  to  be  secure  from  frost. 

We  think  we  could  not  better  e.xplain  the  philos- 
ophy of  the  Water  Ram,  than  by  cjuoting  an  article 
written  by  W.  B.  Emerv,  of  the  Albany  Agricultural 
Warehouse,  in  the  last  volume  of  the  Farmer,  with 
the  accompanying  engraving.     Mr.  K.  says  : 

"  Although  the  principle  upon  which  it  acts  is  one 
of  the  most  simple  in  nature,  and  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  it  has  been  applied  to  the  raising  of 
water  for  more  than  3000  years,  a  kind  of  mystery 
has  hung  about  it ;  and  the  seeming  absurdity  of  the 
idea  that  water  can  be  made  to  elevate  itself  above 
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its  level  ;  and  to  supply  a  constant  and  abundant 
stream  at  any  desired  elevation,  without  the  liability 
to  accidents  and  stoppages,  has  prevented  inquiry 
into  the  construction  of  the  Hydraulic  Ram  ;  and 
consequently  it  has  remained  comparatively  unknown 
and,  until  within  a  few  years,  but  little  used. 

"  The  annexed  cut  represents  a  vertical  section  of 
the  Ram.  A,  the 
air  chamber  :  B, 
the  waste  valve  ; 
C,  valve  opening 
into  the  air  cham- 
ber ;  D,  the  feed 
or  driving  pipe  ; 
E,  pipe  to  convey 
the  water  whore 
it  is  desired.  The 
pipe  D  should  be 
30  to  50  feet  long,  and  from  1  to  2  inches  calibre  ;  the 
pipe  E  any  length  desired,  and  about  half-inch  calibre. 
Lead  pipe  is  commonly  used.  The  circidar  figure 
on  the  left  represents  the  form  of  the  waste  valve. 
The  waste  valve  is  made  to  vibrate  up  and  down 
thus  1  'The  water  passes  down  the  driving  pipe  D, 
and  escapes  at  the  waste  valve  B.  Now,  as  any 
descending  body  increases  in  velocity  and  force  every 
instant  of  its  descent,  the  column  of  water  descending 
in  the  driving  pipe,  quickly  attains  sufficient  velocity 
and  force  to  lift  the  waste  valve  ;  but  the  valve  in 
rising  instantly  stops  the  passage,  and  the  wliole 
momentum  of  the  water  strikes  against  it  and  seeks 
relief,  which  is  only  found  at  the  valve  C,  through 
which  a  quantity  of  water  is  forced  into  the  air 
chamber,  where  it  is  confined  by  the  closing  of  the 
valve.  The  momentum  being  thus  expended,  and 
the  water  at  rest,  the  valve  B  drops  by  its  own  gravity, 
and  is  ready  to  start  again.  After  repeated  vibrations, 
the  air  chamber  becomes  partly  filled  with  water, 
compressing  within  a  small  space  the  air,  which,  by 
its  elasticity,  re-acts  upon  the  water,  and  forces  it  up 
the  pipe  E  to  any  desired  elevation  or  distance." 

The   following  engraving  gives  a  more  digtinqt 
view  of  the  ram,  in  operation. 


H,  spring  or  brook.  C,  drive  or  supply  pipe,  from 
spring  to  ram.  G,  pipe  conveying  water  to  house 
or  other  point  required  for  use.  A,  B,  D,  E,  I,  the 
Ram.  .T,  the  plank  or  other  foundation  to  which  the 
Ram  is  secured. 

The  COST  must  of  course  depend  upon  the  distance 
the  water  is  carried.     Lead  pipe,  IJ  inch,  can  be 


procured  for  about  15  cts.  a  foot.  The  price  of  the 
Ram  of  a  size  fit  for  general  use,  is  $25. 

For  the  accompanying  engravings  we  are  indebted 
to  W.  &  B.  DouQLAS,  the  manufacturers,  through 
their  agents  at  this  place,  Rapalje  &.  Briggs,  of 
whom  Rams  can  be  procured,  as  also  at  most  of  the 
Agricultural  Warehouses  in  the  country. 

EMERY'S    CYLINDER    DYNAMOMETER. 

This  instrument  was  invented  the  past  season  by  H. 
L.  Emery,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  at  great  expense  for 
experimenting,  altering,  he,  he,  and  as  now  made 
and  used,  it  is  nearest  the  thing  for  its  purpose  yet 
introduced.  It  has  been  used  at  several  trials  of 
plows  the  past  season,  as  well  as  in  experimenting, 
and  has  given  ejitire  satisfaction  to  the  parties  inter- 
ested. It  has  been  exhibited  at  the  New  York  State 
Fair  at  Syracuse,  at  the  American  Institute  at  New 
York,  and  at  the  Worcester  Mechanics'  Association 
at  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  by  each  the  inventor  was 
awarded  a  silver  medal,  with  the  highest  encomiums 
of  their  several  committees.  We  cannot  give  a 
better  description,  than  to  copy  that  of  a  committee 
of  seven  of  the  best  practical  mechanics,  machinists 
and  manufacturers,  of  tlie  Worcester  County  Mechan- 
ics' Association,  in  whose  report  they  say  that  "  no 
article  of  any  importance  has  received  a  mere  cursory 
glance,  or  guess,  at  its  merits  ;  but  pains  have  been 
taken  to  test  every  article  according  to  its  claims  ; 
and  we  present  not  our  own  opinions  alone,  but  with 
them  the  facts  on  which  they  are  predicated." 

"  It  is  intended  to  be  used  as  a  comparative  test  of 
the  power  required 
to  overcome  the 
resistance  of  bod-  , 
ies  under  draft,  and  \ 
more  particularly 
that  of  plows.  — 
The  usual  spring 
scale  has  many 
faults,  the  chief  of 
which  are  its  vi- 
bration, and  ab- 
sence  of  self-deter-  cylinder  dynamometer, 
mination  of  the  maximum  of  the  force  exerted.  This 
invention  remedies  these  faults.  It  consists  of  a 
strong  iron  cylinder  about  eight  inches  long  and  two 
and  a  half  in  diameter,  into  which  a  piston  is  ground 
steam  tight,  the  piston  rod  passing  through  the  stuf- 
fing box  in  the  cylinder  head,  and  receiving  in  its 
end  the  draft  ring,  a  strap  hook  or  ring  at  the  other 
end  of  the  cylinder,  to  serve  as  the  attaching  or  con- 
necting link, 

"It  will  bo  seen  that  if  the  piston  be  sent  back  to 
the  end  of  the  cylinder,  and  the  space  filled  with 
some  non-elastic  fluid  that  no  force  employed  for  draft 
purposes  could  draw  the  piston  out,  and  if  a  small 
opening  be  made  through  the  piston,  so  as  to  make 
a  communication  with  both  ends  of  the  cylinder,  the 
fluid  will  escape  under  the  pressure  and  tlie  piston 
be  drawn  out  in  a  given  time  with  a  given  force. 
This  is  the  arrangement  of  the  Dynamometer  under 
consideration,  and  a  more  simple  and  correct  instru- 
ment we  have  never  seen  ;  and  we  recommend  a 
silver  medal  be  awarded  the  inventor." 

A  similar  report,  giving  it  the  reputation  of  being 
the  best  thing  of  its  kind  yet  seen  and  examined,  is 
found  in  each  of  the  published  transactions  of  the 
State  Society  and  American  Institute,  for  1849. 
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HORIZONTAL    PLOWING. 

Ir  your  your  editorial  duties,  and  those  connected  with  the 
Patent  Office,  would  allow  you  time  to  give  us.  during  the 
year,  full  and  practical  information  relative  to  "  horizontal  ' 
plotting,  ns  now  practiced  at  the  far  South,  or  any  other 
method  which  will  better  prevent  the  "  wasliings"  during 
our  heavy  summer  showers,  the  information  will  be  gladly 
and  thankfully  received  by  us  in  this  neighborhood.  J.  B. 
Owens.— H'm(  River,  A.  A.  Co..  Mil. 

Horizontal  plowing  means,  to  keep  the  furrow  so 
near  on  a  level  along  a  side  hill,  that  the  water  shall 
not  run  in  it  and  wash  off  the  fine  particles  of  light 
mold,  loam,  clay,  and  sand.  It  is  mainly  from  these 
that  the  solvent  elements  of  crops,  both  organic  and 
inorganic,  are  derived.  If  the  minute  atoms  in  the 
surface  soil  are  borne  off  in  heavy  rains,  the  fertility 
of  the  land  is  seriously  impaired. 

To  meet  e.\treme  cases,  horizontal  ditches  around 
hiU-s  or  along  iheir  sides,  three  or  four  rods  apart, 
are  also  required  at  the  South.  These  are  usually 
twelve  or  fifteen  inches  deep  and  some  twenty  wide, 
and  made  with  a  plow  and  cleaned  out  with  hoes. 
They  are  not  horizontal,  strictly  speaking,  but  have 
a  fall  of  one  inch  in  twelve  feet.  Unless  tlie  water 
can  escape  by  running  off  at  one  end  of  the  ditch,  it 
soon  fills  in  a  hard  rain,  breaks  over  at  the  lower  side, 
and  lets  the  whole  current  fall  into  the  ditch  below, 
which  in  turn  gives  way  also,  and  a  gully  is  soon 
formed,  in  light  land,  .!eep  enough  to  hide  a  Pennsyl- 
vania six  horse  wagon  and  team. 

The  deeper  land  is  plowed,  the  less  liable  it  is  to 
wash.  Side  hill  plows  should  be  used  in  plowing 
land  much  inclined  to  wash.  In  i  i:  king  side  hill 
ditches,  cither  a  water  or  a  spirit  level  is  used  to  keep 
them  on  a  true  grade,  although  considerable  experi- 
ence enables  one  to  locate  a  ditch  by  the  eye  alone. 
A  fall  of  one  foot  in  one  hundred  feet  answers  very 
well  to  give  a  gentle  current  to  carry  off  water  with- 
out damage. 

STHIDnfa    CATERPILLAR. 

Messrs.  F.niTOHS: — A  few  years  since,  an  insect  called  the 
"Slridin^  Caterijillar,"  made  its  nppearonce  in  our  hop  fields 
early  in  July.  It  is  of  a  green  color,  one-eighth. of  an  inch 
long,  increasing  to  an  inch  at  maturity.  Its  depredations 
have  been  increasing  ever  since,  first  preying  upon  the  leaf 
until  the  plant  is  stripped,  and  then  attacking  the  hop. 

If  you  have  discovered  any  means  of  checking  the  rava- 
ges of  this  destructive  insect,  you  will  confer  a  great  henclii 
uptm  liop  culture,  and  a  number  of  your  old  subscribers,  by 
inserting  them  in  your  next  number.  An  old  Subscriber. 
—March,  185U. 

Will  some  reader  give  us  more  light  in  regard  to 
this  insect  ? 

SALT. -THE    LARGE    WHITE    GRUB. 

Mr.ssns.  Eitors: — Two  years  ago  I  had  a  field  of  wheat 
almost  entirely  destroyed  by  the  large  white  grub-worm, 
an  I  I  n-iw  have  the  same  ficM  in  wheat  again.  The  worms 
wire  8u!l  to  be  seen  last  fall,  »hi'n  the  lield  was  ploweil 
Would  salt  sown  on  the  wheat  in  tlie  spring,  he  a  prevent- 
ive? Knot,  hnt  woul  7  Juu.-)  Dickson.  —  .Sa/K/ywY/.-, 
Ohio.  March,  1850. 

Salt  enough  to  kill  the  worms  would  be  likely  to 
injure  the  crop.  A  little  >alt,  however,  will  benefit 
the  crop  ;  and  perhaps  it  will  bear  enough  to  destroy, 
or  drive  the  depredators  deep  into  tlie  earlli.  Try  a 
few  rods,  tind  report  the  result. 


A   DILEMM:^ 

1\1essrs.  Editors  : — I  find  myself  in  a  dilemma  in  relation  to 
a  quantity  of  straw  which  has  been  suffered  to  accumulate 
in  my  yard  for  a  number  of  years,  which,  by  the  by,  is  well 
stoc*ked  with  tare  seed  ;  and  I  should  think  by  the  appear- 
ance, lliat  the  pile  has  been  made  of  about  the  whole  straw 
produce  of  the  farm  for  at  least  eight  years. 

Now,  my  trouble  is  not  that  there  is  so  much  of  it,  but  I 
wish  to  know  how  I  can  get  it  into  a  suitable  slate  for  use  in 
the  quickest  and  cheapest  manner.  Can  I  put  a  quantity  of 
stone  lime  at  the  bottom  of  the  stack,  apply  water  and  slake 
it  without  danger  of  burning  my  barn  ?  If  I  Ciin  not,  please 
inform  me  how  it  can  be  done.  Can  you  tell  me  of  an  article 
that  will  produce  decomposition  active  enough  to  prevent 
the  Uire  seed  from  vegetating  ?  II  so.  please  inform  me 
through  your  next  number,  and  I  think  it  will  be  satisfactory 
to  others  as  well  as  myself,  as  there  are  hundreds  similarly 
situated.     .4  Novice.— iima,  N.  V.,  March,  1850. 

Place  your  heap  of  unslaked  lime  so  far  from  your 
barn  that  if  it  sets  fire  to  the  mass  of  straw,  it  will 
burn  nothing  else  ;  but  if  the  mass  of  partly  rotted 
straw  be  urt,  as  it  should  be,  it  will  burn  but  Utile 
more  than  a  snow  bank.  Oil  of  vitriol  will  kill  the 
germs  in  seeds  ;  but  it  is  rather  too  expensive  for  your 
use.  Heat  generated  by  slaking  lime,  is  the  best 
means  available.  There  is  very  little  danger  of  set- 
ting a  mass  of  wet  straw  on  fire. 


IRRIGATION    AND    SOILING. 

.Messrs.  Editors  : — For  the  informationof  myself  and  some 
others  of  your  readers,  I  would  like  to  inquire  whether  soil- 
ing for  dairy  purposes  is  practiced  in  this  country,  and  to 
what  extent  1  and  whether  cows  under  that  treament  would 
be  healthy  during  our  hot  summer  nmnths  ?  and  what  .vould 
he  the  ditlerence  in  the  quantity  of  milk  to  a  cow  running  at 
large  ?  and  whether  this  system  would,  or  would  not.  be 
the  most  economical  one.  where  water  can  be  had  in  snfB- 
cient  quantity  for  enriching  or  improving  our  small  farms  in 
the  intejior  of  this  State  ?  Any  information  on  the  above 
subject,  accurately  given  from  actual  experience,  would  he 
received  with  interest,  so  that  a  young  farmer  might  know 
with  some  degree  of  certainty,  the  profit  or  loss.  LaN5IN(>- 
viLLE.— i-uMiHo-,  M  v..  March,  1850. 

Irrigate  your  pastures  and  meadows  in  all  cases 
where  it  can  be  done  at  a  moderate  e.xpenso.  This 
nerd  not  prevent  one  from  growing  corn,  clover,  rye, 
barley,  oats,  or  peas,  for  soiling  purposes.  Partly 
cure  all  green  succulent  plants  before  feeding  them 
to  cows,  horses,  mules,  or  oxen.  This  practice  is 
increasing  in  both  the  Northern  and  Southern  States, 
and  will  long  continue  to  increase  as  its  advantages 
are  belter  known.  Of  cour.=e,  a  man  mny  commit 
blunders  at  this  business,  as  in  every  oilier  branch 
of  farm  economy  about  which  he  knows  but  little. 


VALUE    OF    GAS    LIME. 

iMEssiis.  Editors: — Will  you  do  me  the  favor  of  informing 
me  of  how  much  value  fur  couverling  muck  into  manure.  la 
the  gns  lime — lime  used  to  purify  gas.  It  is  principally 
oyster  shell  lime  that  is  used  at  this  place,  and  can  he  bought 
at  $:i  per  hundred  bushels.  I'rnf.  Johnston  says  that  it  is 
not  worth  much  :  but  that,  if  made  into  compost,  it  will  not 
hurt  the  crops.  I  have  not  found  anything,  from  our  own 
eountrymcii  cm  the  subject,  or  in  your  valuable  journal. 
Please  send  me  an  account,  if  you  can  conveniently,  and 
much  oblige     Chas.  I*.  Cowi-ES. —  Syracuse,  March.   IS.lO. 

If  you  have  but  a  short  distance  to  haul  the  lime, 
it  will  pay  well  to  buy  it  at  $S  per  one  100  bushels, 
unless  your  soil  abounds  in  lime  .nlready.  In  that 
case,  you  will  but  carry  coal  to  New  Castle.  All 
depends  on  your  land.  A  little  may  be  gained  from 
the  gas. 
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•  HINTS    ON    THE    MANAGEMENT    OF    TREES. 

The  planting  of  trees  will  now  be  finished,  In  most 
parts  of  the  country.  Presuming  that  this  has  been 
well  done  — that  the  ground  was  well  prepared,  the 
roots  and  tops  judiciously  pruned,  and  due  puins  taken 
to  place  the  tree  in  such  a  condition  in  its  new  situ- 
ation as  to  give  a  rea^mable  hope  of  Its  success  — 
planters  will  jjrobably  cuns^ider  the  work  done,  and 
leave  the  trees  to  themselves  for  the  summer  ;  but 
this  will  not  do.  Every 'tree  that  has  been  planted 
this  spring  or  last  fall,  should  be  examined.  The 
frosts  may  have  drawn  them  out  of  the  ground  ;  the 
earth  may  be  settled  so  as  to  leave  the  roots  exposed  ; 
the  wind  may  have  blown  them  out  of  their  upright 
position,  and  left  a  crevice  around  the  base  for  the 
air  to  penetrate  ;  the  earth  may  have  become  baked 
and  cracked  :  and  so  on.  Under  any  or  all  of  these 
circumstances,  immediate  attention  is  necessary. — 
The  growing  season  has  commenced,  and  it  is  Wghly 
necessary,  if  we  wish  trees  to  prosper,  to  put  them 
in  such  a  condition  that  they  can  make  the  best  of  It. 
If  stakes  be  necessary,  they  should  be  provided  at 
once,  and  the  trees  be  carefully  tied  to  them.  In  all 
orchard  planting,  when  trees  are  exposed  and  exceed 
four  feet  in  height,  stakes  or  supports  are  essential. 
The  ground  should  be  frequently  stirred  to  keep  it 
loisse  and  fine,  and  when  it  has  settled  away  from 
the  roots,  it  should  be  drawn  carefully  up  to  them. 
Mulching  is  a  great  safeguard  In  oyr  dry  climate  ; 
indeed,  every  tree  should  be  kept  mulched  for  the  first 
year :  that  is,  the  ground  should  bo  covered  about 
the  tree,  as  far  as  the  roots  extend,  and  a  foot  beyond, 
with  litter  or  manure,  to  the  de|)tli  of  several  inches. 
It  preserves  the  moisture  of  the  soil,  and  an  even  tem- 
perature, that  greatly  modifies  the  scorching  influ- 
ence of  our  hot  sun,  and  facilitate  the  growth  of  new 
roots.  We  speak  from  abimdant  exjierience  on  this 
subject,  and  might  quote  pages  of  instances  of  the 
good  etiects  It  has  produced  ;  besid",  it  is  actually  a 
saving  cf  labor;  because,  without  mulching,  the 
ground  about  the  trees.  If  we  wish  to  sec  them  live 
and  grow,  must  be  kept  clean  and  mellow.  Mulch- 
ing prevents  the  necessity  of  this,  as  it  keeps  down 
weeils  and  prevents  the  possijility  of  the  ground 
baking  or  cracking.  Mulch  your  trees,  then,  by  all 
means,  and  do  it  soon  —  do  it  at  once.  If  a  severe 
drouth  sho\ild  ensue,  newlv  planted  trees  in  dry  soils 
may  require  watering.  This  will  be  easily  ascer- 
tained by  the  flagging  and  languishing  of  the  young 


shoots.  In  such  cases,  the  mulching  and  a  couple 
of  inches  of  soil  shoidd  be  removed,  and  a  liberal 
supply  of  water  bo  furnished  ;  a  pailful  or  two  to  a 
young  tree  is  little  enough  to  do  any  good  ;  indeed, 
it  should  be  poured  in  slowly  until  the  ground  for* 
some  distance  from  the  tree  is  thoroughly  saturated, 
and  will  contain  no  more  ;  then  replace  the  earth  and 
mulching,  and  that  will  In  nearly  all  cases  be  suffi- 
cient to  carry  the  tree  out  of  danger  from  drouth. 

We  are  thus  particular  on  this  point,  because  we 
hear  so  much  said  continually  about  trees  dying  In 
dry  weather,  when  a  little  care  of  this  sort  vvoulil 
have  saved  them  and  insured  their  prosperity.  It  is 
really  shameful  that  people  should  purchase  good 
trees,  take  pains  in  preparing  their  ground  and  in 
planting,  and  then  for  the  want  of  a  little  watching 
and  care  afterwards,  let  them  die,  and  throw  the  blame 
upon  the  nurseryman,  or  the  planter,  or  some  one  else 
who  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  cause  of  their  failure. 

Another  point  should  be  noted  in  tlie  case  of  newly 
planted  trees.  If  circumstances  connected  with  the 
weather,  the  soil,  or  the  time  of  planting  be  unfavor- 
able, you  may  have  left  too  much  of  head  or  side 
branches  on  your  trees,  the  growth  of  the  top  may 
not  be  seconded  or  aided  by  the  roots  sufficiently,  and 
the  tree  will  either  stand  still  or  flag  and  die.  In 
such  cases,  the  remedy,  in  addition  to  that  already 
alluded  to,  will  be  culling  back  closer,  tlius  reducing 
the  growing  siu'face  and  lessing  the  demand  upon 
the  roots.  We  have  often  liad  to  cut  back  closer 
than  we  wished,  to  make  the  tree  start  vigorously. 
Last  season  we  planted  some  pear  trees  in  a  damaged 
state,  apparently  quite  hopeless  cases,  all  dried  and 
shriveled  up.  Some  we  pruned  every  branch  olT  the 
stem,  leaving  only  one  eye  at  the  base  of  each,  to 
make  a  new  branch.  Others  we  cut  stem  and  all 
ofl'  within  a  foot  of  the  ground.  Nearly  all  lived  ; 
but  while  the  former  made  but  an  inch  or  two  of 
growth  of  young  branches,  the  latter  threw  up  numer- 
ous strong  branches  from  a  foot  to  two  feet  in  length, 
and  in  the  autumn  were  much  the  handsomest  and 
best  trees  — better  rooted,  and  every  way  superior. 

It  is  difficult  to  persuade  our  impatient  planters 
into  a  proper  system  of  reducing  the  heads  of  their 
trees.  They  will  search  the  country  over  for  large 
trees —  "the  larger  the  better" — and  then  they  will 
not  remove  an  inch  of  their  wood  ;  that  woftld  be 
directly  op])nsed  to  their  principle — their  motto,  "the 
larger  the  better."  Experience,  however,  will  rem- 
edy this  ;  but  it  will  be  dearly  bought  in  many  cases. 
The  experienced  cultivator,  when  he  goes  to  purcha-^o 
trees,  or  select  them  for  planting,  will  endeavbr  to 
procure  first  rate  sorts:  and  Instead  of  looking  merely 
at  the  height  of  the  trees,  will  see  that  they  have 
Ihrifly,  stout  bodies,  mid  good  roots  ;  the  mere  mat- 
ter of  height  is  of  no  Importance  to  him,  if  everything 
else  be  right.  The  inexperienced,  as  a  general  thing, 
will  cast  his  eye  around  for  the  tallest  tree,  and  have 
that  if  he  can,  regarding  all  the  other  considerations 
of  minor  importance.     What  a  mistake  he  makes  ! 

The  numerous  and  frequent  attacks  of  insects 
require  continual  watching  too,  during  all  the  grow- 
ing season.  As  soon  as  the  leaves  are  expanded, 
they  are  liable  to  suffer  from  leaf-rollers,  aphis,  slugs, 
caterpillars,  and  a  multitude  of  leaf-devouring  bugs 
and  beetles.  Everything  that  affects  the  foliage 
Injuriously,  should  be  carefully  guarded  against. 
The  horticulturist  who  wishes  to  be  successful,  must 
wage  an  unceasing  warfare  against  insects. 

We  ought  to  have   remarked,  whje  treating  of 
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mulching,  that  it  may  be  very  advantageously  applied 
to  trees  of  any  age  or  size,  and  particularly  to  pear 
trees.  All  dwarf  trees  should  be  kept  mulched  ;  the 
roots  of  the  stocks  they  are  usually  worked  upon  are 
small,  fibrous,  and  near  the  surface,  and  consequently 
more  easily  affected  by  external  circumstances.  — 
Mulching  is  therefore  highly  advantageous  to  them, 
of  whatever  age,  and  especially  in  dry  soils.  Dwarf 
bearing  trees  are  greatly  benefitted  by  an  occasional 
application  of  liquid  manure  ;  it  will  aid  greatly  in 
keeping  up  and  renewing  their  vigor,  and  will  improve 
the  size,  beauty,  and  flavor  of  their  fruit.  Without 
such  care  as  this,  dwarf  trees  are  apt  to  exhaust 
themselves  by  their  excessive  bearing. 

THE    DIANA    GHAPE. 

The  fact  that  foreign  varieties  of  the  Grape  can  not 
be  successfully  cultivated  in  the  open  air  in  our 
nortliern  States,  to  any  considerable  extent,  renders 
the  acquisition  of  a  new  native  sort  of  excellence  a 
most  important  matter.  At  present  the  Isabella, 
Catau'ha,  and  Clinton,  are  the  only  sorts  that  can  be 
relied  upon  for  ordinary  culture,  and  the  Catawba 
requires  a  very  favorable  season  to  ripen,  in  a  large 
portion  of  the  country.  The  best  of  these  too,  in 
flavor,  are  quite  below  the  delicious  foreign  sorts,  and 
require  great  amelioration  to  make  them  what  a  grape 
ought  to  be. 

This  new  variety,  the  Diana,  from  all  accounts, 
is  a  great  improvement,  both  in  flavor  and  early 
ripening.  We  saw  some  specimens  exhibited  at  the 
Congress  of  Fruit  Growers  last  autumn,  and  in  ap- 
pearance they  struck  us  as  being  very  similar  to, 
though  not  so  large  as  the  Cataicha.  We  trust  that 
further  experience  will  prove  it  to  be  all  that  is 
claimed  for  it ;  and  if  so,  it  must  soon  occupy  a  place 
in  every  garden.  We  give  the  following  figure  and 
account  of  it  from  Hovev's  Magazine  : 

The  Diana,  wlicn  first  exhibited,  was  shown  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  the  name  of  the  variety  ;  for  nhhough 
Mrs.  Crehore  raised  the  vine  from  seed,  Squire  Seaveb, 
of  Roxbury,  "  had  no  donbt  it  was  the  Catawba/'  and  she 
was  naturally  desirous  of  nsoertainiiig  whether  it  was  in 
reality  that  variety  ;  and  we  well  remember  that  some  of 
the  gentlemen  w)io  tirst  saw  it.  remarked,  that  though  it  was 
ripe  so  early  as  the  23d  of  .September,  it  was  doubtful  vvhether 
it  wftj  not  the  Catawba,  only  grown  in  some  warm  and  shel- 
tered lorality.  Its  great  resemblance  to  the  Catawba  favored 
this  impression  so  much,  that  after  an  inspection  of  the  orig- 
inal vine,  when  in  fruit,  the  succeeding  year,  some  of  our 
amateur  cultivators  were  convinced  it  was  only  that  variety. 

Mrs.  Crehorf,  from  the  liigh  opinion  we  had  expressed 
of  the  variety,  and  the  desire  to  possess  it,  kindly  sent  us  a 
few  of  the  cuttings  in  the  fall  of  184:j.  From  them  we 
raised  four  or  five  plants,  in  pots,  in  the  summer  of  184t. 
But  from  the  idea  entertained  by  many,  that  it  was  oidy  the 
Catawba,  we  neglected  our  vines.  Two  of  them  were 
turned  out  into  the  ground  in  the  spring  of  18JG,  and  they 
did  not  again  attract  any  attention  till  the  fall  of  1848,  when, 
passing  the  vine  after  the  leaves  had  partly  fallen,  we  dis- 
covered a  few  straggling  clusters  of  grapes.  Naturally  curi- 
ous to  know  whether  the  variety  was  as  fine  as  w©  origi- 
nally esteemed  it,  we  tasted  some  of  the  berries,  and,  to  our 
f;reat  surprise,  we  found  them  perfectly  delicious,  far  eicel- 
ing  the  Catawba.  We  then  regretted  that  we  should  not 
hare  earlier  ascertained,  and  made  known,  its  great  merits. 
Last  fall  we  had  a  crop  of  line  large  clusters,  ripe  fully  a 
week  before  the  Is.abcUa,  and  so  superior  to  that  variety  that 
they  obtained  the  prize  of  the  Miussachusetts  Horticultural 
Society,  as  the  finest  native  grape. 

Vine  \  igorous,  making  rather  slender  wood  when  young  ; 
but  growing  more  rapidly  after  it  has  attained  ago.  Wood 
light  brown,  rather  long-jointed.  Leaves  similar  to  the 
Catawba,  without  lobes.     Bunch  medium  size,  about  four^ 


inches  long,  without  shoulders.  Berries  medium  size, 
round,  closely  set,  forming  a  compact  cluster,  of  a  delicate 
pale  red  color,  with  a  greyish  bloom,  not  so  dark  as  the 
Catawba.  Flesh,  with  scarcely  any  pulp,  juicy,  rich,  and 
vinous,  with  a  high,  delicious  flavor.  Seeds,  generally  two, 
rather  small.  Ripe  from  a  week  to  ten  days  before  the  Isa- 
bella. It  is  a  most  abundant  bearer,  and  has  less  of  the  taste 
peculiar  to  our  native  grape,  than  any  other  variety.  It 
also  possesses  a  peculiarity  which  we  have  not  noticed  in 
other  sorts  ,  as  early  as  the  first  of  September,  when  the 
berries  first  change  to  a  grayish  tinge,  they  are  quite  sweet, 
and  agreeable  to  the  taste,  but  they  do  not  acquire  the  high 
flavor  which  constitutes  its  great  excellence  until  they  assume 
their  full  color,  when  it  is  one  of  the  handsomest  grapes  we 
have  ever  seen. 


DIANA    ORAFB. 


We  have  omitted,  in  Mr.  Hovky's  account,  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Crehore,  giving  a  history  of  its  origin. 
On  this  point  it  may  be  proper  to  remark  that  it  was 
produced  from  seeds  sown  in  1832,  by  Mis.  Crehore 
of  Milton.  It  first  bore  in  1838,  and  was  exhibited 
before  the  Massachusetts  Hort.  Society  in  1843. 

S.  II.  CoLTON  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  says  in  last 
month's  Cultivator,  that  he  and  many  others  have 
succeeded  badly  in  raising  this  grape  from  cuttings, 
owing,  he  remarks,  probably  to  the  slendcrness  of 
its  wood. 
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WEEPING    TREE    ROSES. 

I^  how  many  ways  the  Rnso  ig  capable  of  contribu- 
ting to  garden  embellishment !  We  can  have  Dwarf 
Roses  in  clumps  and  masses  on  the  lawn  or  border, 
covering  the  ground  as  completely  as  would  a  mass 
of  verbenas  or  heliotropes  :  then  we  can  have  Pillar 
Roses,  four  to  ten  feet  high — actually  pillars  of  roses, 
as  perfect  as  art  could  frame  and  weave  them  ;  then 
again  we  have  Climbing  Roses,  cover- 
ing walls  and  arbors,  or  spreading  and 
mingling  with  the  branches  and  foliage 
of  trees  ;  next  we  have  Tree  Roses  — 
miniature  trees,  for  garden  avenues  and  ^ 
to  mingle  with  trees  and  shrubs  for  the 
decoration  of  lawns  and  shrubberies. 
In  all  these  forms  the  Rose  is  suscep- 
tible of  producing  the  most  pleasing 
effect.  As  the  culture  of  the  Rose  pro- 
gresses, these  modes  will  continue  to 
be  improved,  and  new  ones,  still  more 
striking  and  effective,  suggested  ;  for 
Rose  growers  are  not  only  taxing  their 
genius  in  producing  novelties  in  the 
flowers  themselves,  but  in  the  forms 
and  combinations  of  culture  and  train- 
ing. The  latest,  and  as  it  appears  to 
us,  one  of  the  most  pleasi.ng  novelties 
in  the  latter  respect,  is  the  production 
of  Tree  Jf'eepiiig  Roses. 

Imagine  a  miniature  tree,  some  six 
feet  in  height,  with.a  spreading  pendu- 
lous head  measuring  as  much  in  diam- 
eter, covered  with  such  beautiful  roses 
as  our  Queen  of  the  Prairies  !  We 
saw  nothing  abroad,  connected  with 
rose  culture,  so  interesting  as  Mr. 
Rivers'  specimens  of.  these  Weeping 
Roses.  This  gentleman  is  noted  all 
the  world  over  as  a  most  successful 
rose  grower  ;  and  he  has  been  one  of 
the  first  to  illustrate  and  draw  attention  to  this  matter. 
We  therefore  copy  from  Beck's  Florist  the  follow- 
ing article  from  his  pen,  which  we  are  sure  will  be 
interesting  to  all  our  readers  who  are  interested  in 
the  culture  of  the  Rose. 

STASPAni)  CUmbmg  Roses!" — nn  odd  assemblage  of  terms, 
and  yetl  know  not  what  else  to  call  them:  "Weeping  Roses" 
is  scarcely  applicable,  for  they  are  not  all  strictly  pendulous. 
How  diversified  are  the  purposes  to  wliich  the  beautiful  Rose 
is  applied  !  Have  we  an  unsightly  wall,  it  may  be  hidden 
by  Climbing  Roses  ;  an  ornanienlal  verand.ih  to  embellish, 
what  is  so  beaulifidas  someof  the  Chmbing  Noisette  Roses? 
a  wilderness  to  ornament,  nothing  to  equal  some  of  the  vari- 
eties of  Serapervircns  and  Ayrshire  Roses,  suflered  to  grow 
at^  nature  dictates  ;  a  higlily  dressed  \-\\\n  to  linisli,  what  can 
be  more  beautiful  than  elump.=t  of  Bourbon  and  other  Autum- 
nal Roses  ?  —  biU  of  this  more  anon.  Your  pages  will,  I 
trust,  often  derive  additional  interest  from  articles  on  the 
Hose  and  its  culture  ;  my  business  is  now  with  those  rustic 
beauties  named  at  the  head  of  this  article  ;  at  present  they 
are  too  little  known,  but  I  hope  to  make  them  more  so. 

Some  six  years  since,  having  some  rose-stocks  five  or 
six  feet  high,  and  stout  as  hruom-handles,  I  was  induced  to 
try  what  effect  some  of  the  beautiful  varieties  of  Rosa  Sem- 
pervirens  would  have  if  budded  on  them,  as  I  had  some  latent 
idea  that  they  would  form  very  graceful  pendulous  trees  :  I 
accordingly,  selected  from  that  family  a  few  of  its  most  inter- 
esting varieties.  'J'hese  trees  are,  in  the  blooming  season, 
pictures  of  beauty  ;  not  a  shoot  has  ever  been  touched  by 
the  pruning-knife  ;  there  is  consei|uently  no  formality  :  their 
beauty  consists  in  tlieir  gracefulness  and  rusticity,  which  is 
quite  refreshing  in  contrast  to  the  closely  [>runed  heads  of  the 
hner  varieties  of  Standard  Roses. 

The  iiiost  interesting  sorts  in  the  above  named  group,  for 


standards,  are  the  following; — Banksiaiflora,  with  very 
double  flowers,  pure  white,  the  center  of  each  bloom  pale 
yellow  or  straw-color.  Donna  Maria,  flowers  comparatively 
large,  very  double,  and  of  tho  purest  white.  Felicite  Per- 
petuelle,  with  flowers  of  a  creamy  white,  tinted  with  pink  on 
the  outside  .  it  really  is  perfecl  enjoyment  to  see  this  Rose, 
in  a  balmy  morning  in  June,  covered  with  its  flowery  gems 
more  numerous  than  its  leaves  Ulyrianthes,  with  its  abund- 
ance of  flowers  of  the  most  delicate  pink,  is  equally  worthy 
of  a  place  on  the  lawn.  Princesse  Louise  is  also  a  charming 
variety,  with  flowers  nearly  of  the  same  color  as  the  preced- 


WBEPINO    TREE    ROSE. 

ing,  but  larger,  and  more  cupped.  Princesse  Mario  is  nearly 
the  deepest  in  color  of  this  elegant  group  ;  its  foliage  is  also 
darker,  and  its  habit  more  robust  than  some  others  ■  it  soon 
forms  a  most  beautiful  standard.  In  fine  contrast  is  Rampant, 
with  its  flowers  of  pearly  white  :  this  lovely  variety  is  most 
slender  and  graceful  in  its  habit,  and  continues  a  long  time 
in  bloom  ;  it  also  often  gives  a  second  crop  of  flower's  in 
autumn,  ^o  one  can  tell  how  beautiful  all  these  roses  are 
as  standards  ;  they  are  nearly  evergreen,  and  every  season 
are  they  covered  with  their  peculiarly  neat  and  very  double 
flowers  ;  and  in  tw'o  or  three  years  their  pendulous  branches, 
waving  with  every  breeze,  reach  the  ground.  The  lover  of 
Roses  may  sit  tmder  the  shade  of  a  Rose-tree,  and  luxuriate 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  varied  beauties  of  nature  assisted 
by  art. 

It  will  be  seen  that  nearly  all  the  foregoing  are  remarkable 
for  the  delicacy  of  their  tints  :  some  one  perhaps  will  exclaim, 
*•  There  is  not  enough  variation  in  color  ;  give  us  more 
color !"  Well,  then,  let  us  turn  to  the  most  gorgeous  of 
Roses. 

The  Rose  Araadis,  or  Crimson  Boursault.  as  a  Standard 
Rose,  is  quite  unrivalled  ;  it  is  also  one  of  tho  first  to  glad- 
den us  in  '*  the  merry  month  of  June  ;"  and  when  cultivated 
as  standards  in  rich  soils,  not  content  with  giving  its  brilliant 
crimson  flowers  (perhaps  the  most  brilliant  of  Roses)  in  the 
utmost  profusion,  it  continues  to  bloom  at  intervals  nearly 
all  the  summer  and  autumn  ;  but  in  June  its  branches  are 
weighed  to  the  ground  w  ith  their  splendid  burden,  arresting 
the  attention  of  the  most  indifl'erent.  I  am  not  writing  of 
what  will  or  m/iy  be  ;  for  some  trees,  now  from  four  to  six 
years  old.  growing  here,  deserve  more  than  my  pen  can 
convey.  Their  stems  are  eight  inches  in  girth,  anJ  their 
heads  spread  over  a  space  ten  feet  in  diameter.  How  mag- 
nificent would  be  an  avenue  of  standards  of  this  Rose  1 

The  Boursault  Gracilis,  with  flowers  of  a  bright  pink, 
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cupped,  nnd  beautifully  formed,  is  equally  eligible  as  a  tall 
standard  ;  its  branches  are  thorny,  and  more  rigid  than  those 
of  the  preceding  ;  it  comes  into  bloom  a  few  days  after  it. 
and  soon  forms  a  fine  spreading  tree.  Boursault  Inermis  has 
flowers  of  a  rather  deep  and  bright  red  ;  this  has  llie  same 
luxuriant  growth,  and,  like  the  above,  will  soon  make  a  tree 
of  large  size. 

To  make  a  collection  of  Standard  Climbing  Rosea  complete, 
we  must  enlist  a  few  of  the  Ayrshire  Koses,  for  a  reason 
which  I  shall  hereafter  give  ;  and  among  these,  Bennet's 
Seedling,  or  Ro.sa  Thoresbyana,  which  rovers  itself  wit!i  its 
very  <louble  llowers  of  the  purest  white,  deserves  a  place. 
The  Dundee  Rambler  also  is  a  most  robust-growing  and  beau- 
tiful variety;  the  outer  petals  of  its  flowers  are  often  tinted 
with  pink.  Ruga,  not  quite  so  gracefully  pendulous  as  some 
above  enumerated,  is  exceedingly  pretty,  with  its  delicate 
flesh-colored  blossoms,  which  are  slightly  fragrant  ;  and 
Splendens.  with  its  large  globular  flowers  of  creamy  white, 
is  remarkably  and  elegantly  so  ;  its  branches  have  so  much 
grace,  waving  with  every  breeze,  that  the  eye  is  at  once 
attracted.  These  few  varieties  I  have  described,  bloom  in 
succession  nearly  as  follows  ; — first,  the  Crimson  Boursault, 
and  then  the  ISoursault  Gracilis  and  Boursault  Inermis  ; 
Bennet's  Seedling  and  the  other  Ayrshires  trip  merrily  along, 
scarcely  in  the  rear  ;  and  then  our  more  steady  and.enduring 
friends,  the  varieties  of  Rosa  Sempervirens,  with  their  slowly 
fading  tlowers  and  never  fading  leaves. 

If  Stindard  Climbing  Roses  are  purchased,  supposing  they 
are  planted  in  December,  they  should  be  pruned  in  the  Feb- 
ruary following,  i,  e.  on  being  transplanted  they  must  always 
be  pruned.  This  pruning  should  be  tolerably  severe,  eacli 
shoot  shortened  to  within  six  or  eight  buds  ;  the  tree  will 
then,  the  first  sea.son,  form  the  fi>undalion  of  a  well  propor- 
tioned head  :  no  more  pruning  will  be  required.  I  liave 
just  stepped  out  to  look  at  my  standards,  and  find  that  some 
dead  shoots  in  the  center  of  some  of  my  trees,  hidden  by  the 
li-aves  in  summer,  may  now  be  removed  ;  nnd  that  is  all. 
How  pleasant  it  is  to  have  Standard  Roses  requiring  no 
pruning  !  for  it  really  goes  home  to  the  heart  o(  a  Kosc-lover 
to  ha\e  to  shear  otT.  for  llie  future  welfare  of  the  tree,  all  llie 
finest  and  most  lux^niant  branches,  which,  as  they  fall  to 
the  ground  under  the  knife  of  the  operator,  seem  to  lament 
their  hard  fate  in  being  thus  ''cut  off"  only  because  they  are 
too  full  of  health  and  vigor. 

Those  who  can  procure  their  own  stocks  should  select 
them  perfectly  straight,  and  none  of  ihein  of  less  size  than  a 
gun-barrel,  as  much  stouter  as  possible  ;  their  height  may 
be  from  four  lo  six  feet,  —  if  the  situation  they  are  to  be 
planted  in  is  exposed  to  winds,  the  former  height  is  prefer- 
able :  the  first  summer  after  planting  they  may  be  budded  . 
three  shoots,  if  possible,  should  be  left  for  this  purpose  ;  the 
following  spring  they  will  "  break"  with  mucli  vigor.  -As 
soon  as  the  shoot  from  each  bud  is  six  inches  long,  pinch  ofl' 
its  top  i  laterals  will  be  soon  produced  ;  these,  if  your  three 
bud.s  are  successful,  will  not  require  furtlir r  pinching  ;  but 
if  you  have  saved  only  one  or  two  huds,  you  must  pinch  till 
you  ha\e  enough  laterals  to  form  a  well  furnished  head. 
I'lien  all  is  finished,  and  you  have  nothing  but  enjoyment  to 
look  forward  to  ;  no  pruning  cares  to  disturb  your  equanim- 
ity and  prick  your  fingers  in  winter,  or  pinching  and  disbud- 
ding with  the  same  risk  in  summer. 

The  annexed  cut,  from  Paul's  Rnsc  Garden,  con- 
veys a  good  idea  of  one  of  the  Weeping  Roses. 
Our  double  prairie  roses,  l^uecn  of  the  Prairies, 
Baltimore  lietle,  Perpetual  Pink,  and  all  tlie  oilier?, 
are  the  very  best  for  this  puriiose,  and  our  native 
sweet  briar,  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
an  excellent  stock,  strong  and  hardy.  Here  we  have 
at  hand  all  the  materials  for  the  production,  at  little 
cost-,  of  these  charming  trees.  Who  will  neglect  lo 
cultivate  ihem,  that  has  a  rod  of  ground  to  embellish  ? 

Mr.  Rivers  treats  so  fully  of  the  details  of  culture, 
that  not  a  word  more  on  that  point  need  be  added. 


.*.  N9WF.KS  TO  CoRRKSPONnF.NTS. —  J.  W.,  Ulysses.  Your 
thorn  seeds  will  vegetate  well  the  second  year.  Jt  is  bet- 
ter 10  put  in  a  "  rot  heap"  one  year  before  sowing.  It  is  a 
had  practice  to  ciiiise  tiie  buds  of  fruit  trees  to  start  and  grow 
the  same  year  they  are  ins-rted.  Wo  quite  agree  with  you 
in  cautioning  beginners  against  it. 


FLOWER    GAEDENING. 

This  month  (May,)  is  the  time  for  giving  the  finish- 
ing touch  to  the  flower  gardens  and  borders,  by  turn- 
ing out  Verbenas,  Monthly  Roses,  Heliotr^^pes,  Petu- 
nias, PIdoxes,  Salvias,  and  all  such  plants  as  have 
been  grown  in  pots  for  this  purpose.  Have  the 
ground  in  good  order  —  rich,  mellow,  and  deep.  On 
a  cloudy  day,  turn  them  out  without  breaking  the 
balls  of  earth  in  vvliich  they  grow.  If  the  weather 
is  warm  and  dry,  water  and  shade  them  for  a  day  or 
two.  Dahlias  should  be  planted  about  the  end  of 
the  month.  Strong  young  plants  in  pots  are  much 
better  than  old  roots.  Turn  them  carefully  out  of 
the  pots,  on  a  moist,  cloudy  day,  if  possible,  and 
put  a  stake  four  or  five  feet  high  to  each,  tliat  the 
stems  may  be  tied  to  at  once ;  they  are  succulent 
and  easily  broken  by  the  wind.  Plant  none  but  first 
rale  sorts,  as  a  poor  Dahlia  is  the  meanest  thing 
imaginable,  and  a  really  good  one  surpas.ses  all  other 
flowers  of  the  garden,  in  richness  and  beauty.  Box 
edging  may  be  set  all  the  month.  This  should  be 
done  neatly.  When  box  is  newly  set,  it.  should  not 
show  more  than  two  or  three  inches  of  a  thin,  even, 
connected  line  above  the  ground.  Some  people  plant 
it  like  trees,  or  hedge  plants,  leaving  spaces  between 
each,  making  a  most  ridiculous  thing  of  it. 

Evergreens  may  be  planted  all  this  month.  There 
should  be  no  house  in  the  country,  without  ever- 
greens. They  are  in  every  season  both  useful  and 
beautiful,  for  the  shade,  shelter,  and  variety  they  give. 
The  White  Pine,  Balsam  Fir,*  Hemlock,  Red  and 
White  Spruce,  and  Red  and  White  Cedar,  are  all  na- 
tive trees  and  easily  obtained.  The  Norway  Spruce, 
Silver  Fir,  Scotch  Fir,  Austrian  Fir,  besides  the 
new  and  rare  species,  such  as  the  Deodar,  Auracaria, 
Cedar  of  Lebanon,  Lofty  and  Bhotan  Pine,  Smith's 
or  Himalayan  Spruce,  and  a  nuiltitude  of  others,  can 
be  had  al  the  nurseries.  Every  man  in  the  country 
who  has  an  acre  or  two  of  ground  about  his  house,  to 
spare,  should  make  an  arboretum  of  it.  By  planting 
a  few  trees  every  year,  at  leisure  times,  he  might 
soon  have  a  collection  equal  to  that  of  some  of  the 
English  noblemen,  and  at  a  very  trifling  expenditure. 
See  what  a  variety  our  own  forests  produce  !  Let 
us  think  and  do  a  little  for  the  beautiful,  and  not  all 
and  always  for  the  useful. 

The  Season. — Up  to  this  time  (April  I5th)  we 
have  had  unusually  cold  weather  for  the  season. 
Vegetation  is  no  more  forward  now  than  it  was  in 
February  last,  generally  speaking.  The  fruit  buds, 
however,  look  well,  and  the  probability  is  that  when 
the  weather  does  come  warm,  we  shall  have  no  mate- 
rial drawbacks  in"  the  way  of  unseasonable  cold,  aa 
last  season. 

The  New  Hampshire  Festival. — A  very  kind 
friend  at  Boston  has  favoTed  us  with  a  copy  of  the 
proceedings  of  this  great  festival,  printed  and  bound 
in  a  style  equal  to  our  best  annuals.  We  shall  give 
an  interesting  extract  from  this  work  in  our  next. 

Several  communications  on  hand,  but  crowded 
Out  of  this  number.  A.  W.,  Marcellus,  N.  Y.;  A. 
Stone,  of  Hinmanville  :  G.  W.,  Victor  ;  S.  Trask, 
and  others,  will  appear  next  month. 

Wr  learn  that  the  proceedings  of  the  Pomological 
Congress  are  in  press,  at  Albany.  It  is  a  great  pity 
tlieir  publication  has  been  so  long  delayed. 
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Caliies'   Elcpartmcnt.. 


FLOWERS,    COHEESPONDENCE,    &c. 

Wk  are  gratified  that  our  efforts  to  interest  and  in- 
struct the  readers  of  this  department  have  not  been 
in  vain.  The  notes  we  are  receiving  from  our  fair 
readers,  thanking  us  for  the  information  already  given, 
and  asking  still  more,  is  a  grateful  reward  for  any 
labor  we  may  have  bestowed.  During  the  spring  we 
shall  treat  of  gardens  and  flowers,  but  we  shall  not 
forget  the  more  responsible  duties  of  life  ;  and  if  we 
have  our  own  way  of  teaching  the  useful  in  connec- 
tion with  the  beautiful,  we  flatter  ourselves  that  our 
plan  is  not  a  bad  one.  That  some  of  our  friends 
think  80  too,  the  following,  and  other  communications 
we  have  in  our  possession,  is  proof : 

Mkssrs.  Editors  : — If  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  send  me 
the  remaining  Ladies'  Rabe,  I  will  try  to  use  it  with  "  zeal" 
and  "  intelligence."  I  tlinnk  you,  in  the  nnmo  of  my  sex, 
for  the  ''  Lntliea'  Department"  of  your  useful  and  interesting 
paper  ;  and  I  earnestly  hope  your  valuable  suggestions,  as 
regards  the  choice  and  culture  of  flowers,  will  he  continued 
from  time  to  lime,  as  the  aweet  season  progresses.  A  Faum- 
kr's  D.\uguter. — RosedaU,  AjiriL  1850. 

Whenever  we  stray  away  from  home,  and  visit  the 
country,  villages,  or  cities,  we  notice  the  gardens 
more  than  people  or  houses,  and  we  involuntarily 
liave  an  impression  made  upon  our  mind,  of  the  intel- 
ligence and  relinement  of  the  people  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  gardens.  We  have  hoard  some  remark 
that,  whenever  they  heard  music  in  a  house,  that 
house  became  associated  in  tlieir  minds  with  peace 
and  refinement,  cultivated  taste,  and  a  happy  home. 
We  take  our  key  from  the  garden. 

Flower  Gardftts  are  generally  too  '-fixed  up" — 
too  "fussy,"  as  the  ladies  sometimes  say.  Straight, 
narrow  paths,  bordered  with  stones,  or  shells,  or  bo.v, 
and  even  bones,  —  small  beds  in  the  form  of  triangles, 
diamonds,  hearts,  fcc,  are  too  common,  but  never 
pleasing.  You  have  often  stood  on  the  bank  of  some 
beautiful  stream,  and  watched  it,  delighted  —  almost 
enchanted  —  as  it  wound  its  graceful  meandering 
course  through  the  valley,  lost  to  your  view  at  some 
points  by  intervening  trees,  and  again  appearing  in 
the  distance  like  a  bright  silver  thread.  The  baidt 
of  that  river  is  fringed  with  trees  ;  but  they  stand 
not  at  regular  distances,  like  sentinels,  but  here  and 
there  a  group,  connected  perhaps  by  a  few  scattering 
trees.  Let  this  be  your  model.  Lay  out  your  walks 
gracefully  winding  as  the  river ;  plant  your  flowers 
and  shrubs  and  trees  in  little  groups.  Thus  imitate 
nature,  and  the  efTcct  will  be  pleasing. 

In  our  last  we  recommended  Petunia.',  Verbenas, 
Dwarf  Phloxes,  Perpetual  Roses,  Scarlet  Geraniums, 
kc,  for  planting  in  masses  or  groups  ;  but  we 
would  not  omit  the  Dahlus,  as  no  flower  garden  can 
dispense  with  them  —  at  least  a  dozen  or  two,  to 
cheer  and  brighten  tlie  fading  autuinn,  by  their  showy, 
brilliant,  and  perfect  flowers.  All  these  plants  that 
we  have  alluded  to,  may  he  bought  (excepting  the 
Roses  and  Dahlias)  at  a  dollar  or  two  per  dozen,  in 
pots,  at  the  nurseries,  ready  for  turning  out,  and  will 
bloom  in  a  week  or  two  after  planting. 

But,  above  all,  the  ground  should  at  once  be  put  in 
readiness  by  trenching  (deep  digging)  and  manuring, 
for  without  deep,  rich,  and  mellow  ground,  success 
cannot  be  expected. 

It  appears  from  the  following,  that  we  have  not 
only  attracted  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  flowers, 
but  even  to  the  more  useful  and  not  less  exciting: 


Messrs.  Editors;  —  .\8  you  areibndof  gossiping  with  the 
ladies,  permit  me  to  have  a  short  gossip  with  you.  1  had 
thepleasure,  not  long  since,  of  perusing  an  article  in  yoar 
March  number,  addressed  to  the  ladies,  on  the  dehghts  of 
out-door  exercise,  and  have  been  induced,  partly  by  that  and 
partly  by  my  own  inclination,  to  throw  aside  my  books  and 
my  embroidery,  and  turn  my  attention  to  the  onion  beds. 
Yes,  Messrs.  Editors,  I  expect  shortly  to  equal  th&"fair  union 
vveeders  of  VVethersfield  "  in  their  sublime  art,  and  though  I 
may  not  always  have  the  "'  smile  on  my  lip,"  I  shall  proba- 
bly have  the  "  tear  in  my  eye."  But  I  am  only  a  beginner  ; 
can  not  you  give  me  some  information  in  your  next,  as  to 
the  best  method  of  cultivation  ?  I  intend  to  cultivate  the 
ornamental,  however,  as  well  as  the  uneful,  (by  the  way,  as 
my  onion  beds  are  in  a  conspicuous  situation,  how  do  you 
think  a  border  of  phloxes  would  look  around  them?)  and, 
Messrs.  Editors,  I  have  fallen  in  love  with  the  Ladits'  Floral 
Rnk'',  which  you  say  you  are  willing  to  give  to  "any  lady 
who  will  make  good  use  of  it."  Can  you  doubt,  after  what 
I  have  said,  that  I  am  the  one  ?  I  know  your  gallantry  will 
not  permit  you  to  refuse  such  a  request  from  a  lady  ;  there- 
fore I  shall  expect  the  rake  will  arrive  by  the  next  express, 
as  I  shall  soon  want  to  use  it,  and  I  tind  it  perfectly  impossi- 
ble to  use  a  heavy  garden  rake  to  advantage  among  tho 
flowers.     E.  C.   \X— Brook's  Grove,   March,  1350. 

We  believe  in  a  place  for  every  thing,  and  we 
think  an  onion  bed  is  a  poor  place  for  phloxes.  We 
really  had  no  idea  of  causing  the  unbidden  tear  to 
flow,  yet  we  think  it  far  more  sensible  to  weep  over 
a  bed  of  the  Jillium  cepa  than  at  the  misfortunes  of 
an  imaginary  hero  or  heroine. 

Mkssrs.  Editors:  —  In  your  March  "gossip  with  the 
ladies,"  I  practically  ajjjiire  your  ideas  of  female  accomplish- 
ments, albeit  /  cun  ^t  saddle  the  horse.  You  also  proft'er 
to  any  of  your  fair  readers,  "who  will  make  good  useof  it," 
that  neat  Ladies'  Floral  Rake  you  speak  of.  Now,  those 
ladies  who  praijtice  your  precepts,  will  hardly  fail  to  be 
"  slightly  tinged  with  brown,"  and  thereby  must  be  excluded 
froni  the  prize. 

Pa  wished  to  say,  in  regard  to  pruning  peach  trees,  that 
his  experience  of  several  years.  With  a  large  orchard,  has 
taught  him  that  early  pruning  will  cause  the  branch  to  "  die 
buck" — that  the  trees  should  not  be  pruned  until  the  bad  is 
near  blooming.     Lucretia. 

If  "  Lucrf.tia"  will  send  her  address  by  mail,  we 
will  send  her  the  rake,  even  if  she  be  "  slightly  tinged 
with  brown."  You  are  quite  right  in  regard  to 
pruning  the  peach.  We  hope  that  "Lucrktia"  will 
send  us  some  of  her  own  experience  in  floriculture, 
during  the  season. 


Messrs.  Kditoks  :  —  I  can  see  no  part  of  your  valuable 
paper  that  ought  to  be  dispensed  with,  not  even  the  "  Ladies' 
l)epartment,  particularly  when  supplied  with  such  articles 
as  the  .March  number  ;  for  the  cases  are  too  rare  in  which  it 
would  not  apply  with  truth.  Yet,  if  farmers'  wives  would 
contribute  (not  their  grievances)  some  of  their  real,  practical 
knowledge,  would  it  not  do  good  iu  more  ways  than  one  7 
perhaps  beget  an  interest  in  llie  good,  orderly  house-keeper, 
who  sometimes  complains  that  her  husband  takes  so  many 
papcrv,  it  keeps  her  busy  arranging  them,  or  that  it  takes  all 
they  can  earn  to  pay  for  them. 

The  following  recipe  for  making  Apple  Dumplings  is  at 
your  disposal  : — Fill  a  four  quart  pan  half  full  of  sour  apples, 
pared  anil  sliced  ;  add  a  quart  or  sutlicicnt  water  to  cook 
them  :  put  several  bits  of  butter,  about  the  size  of  a  walnut, 
around  the  edge  of  the  pan.  For  the  crust,  take  a  small 
sized  tea-cupful  of  sour  cream,  two  of  sour  milk,  two  tea- 
apoonfuls  of  pulverized  saleratus  rubbed  into  the  flour  ;  add 
the  welling  and  a  little  salt.  Roll  it  to  lit  the  pan,  and  press 
it  firmly  all  around  ;  cover  tight  with  another  pan  ;  set  it 
upon  the  stove,  and  cook  briskly  ihree  quarters  of  an  hour  ; 
then  remove  the  cover  and  try  with  a  fork  to  see  if  done  ;  if 
so,  run  a  knife  around  the  ecJge  of  the  crust  and  turn  the 
whole  upon  a  platter,  and  you  have  a  dumpling  proper. 
Serve  hot,   with  good   butter   and  new  maple  syrup. 

Preparation  fou  Boots. — Place  an  iron  vessel  upon  the 
stove,  put  in  two  or  three  pounds  of  tallow,  and  as  much 
India  rubberas  tlie  half  of  an  old  shoe,  keep  it  very  hot  two 
or  three  hours,  then  add  a  little  lampblack.  When  sufli- 
ciently  cool  apply  freely.     .4  Farmer's  Wife. 
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Premiums  for  Subscribers  to  the  Farmer. — Below 
we  give  the  Prizes  awarded  for  subscribers  obtained  to  the 
Farmer  up  to  the  15th  of  April.  In  addition  to  the  names 
here  given,  mnny  have  procured  and  forwarded  us  large  lists, 
who  are  not  only  enlilled  to  our  warmest  thanks,  but,  con- 
sidering the  plaee.s  in  which  they  reside  and  the  labor  be- 
stowed, are  perhaps  as  fully  entitled  to  premiums  as  any  of 
the  successful  competitors.  To  such  we  have  thus  far 
endeavored  to  be  as  libera!  as  the  low  price  of  our  pap^r 
would  admit  of;  and  we  are  gratified  to  state  that  while  we 
have  not  heard  one  word  of  complaint  from  any,  many  have 
returned  us  sincere  and  substantial  thankc,  and  even  have 
expressed  the  opinion  that  we  were  doing  moTe  for  them 
than  their  labors  merited.  Many  of  sueh  friends  will  yet 
hear  from  us.  Before  this  number  reaches  our  subscribers, 
we  shall  have  returned  from  New  York  and  Boston  with  a 
complete  assortment  of  Agricultural  Books,  and  shall  be  able 
to  attend  to  all  orders  from  our  friends.  If  any  entitled  to 
premiums  wish  any  particular  books,  they  will  please  send 
ue  word  immediately,  as  also  the  manner  in  which  they  wish 
them  sent,  as  otherwise  we  shall  use  our  judgement  in  the 
selection  of  books,  and  also  the  best  mode  of  conveyance. 
One  object  we  have  in  view  ia  the  circulation  of  good  Agri- 
cultural Books  ;  but  if  particularly  desired,  we  will  substi- 
tute Agricultural  implements  in  payment  of  any  of  the  pre- 
miums. In  our  next  offer  of  premiums  we  shall  not  only 
offer  more,  but  endeavor  to  make  them  so  general  that  every 
one  may  *'  reap  the  reward  of  his  labors. 

1st.  To  Joseph  Watson,  Clyde,  N.  V.,  an  Agricultural 
Library  worth  $30,  put  up  in  a  handsome  case,  for  3(10 
subscribers. 

2d,  To  E.  C.  Bliss,  Westfield,  N.  Y.,  an  Agricultural 
Library  worth  $25,  with  case,  for  Slfi^^scribcrs. 

3d.  E.  Hdwland,  Mechanicsville,  I\^V,,  an  Agricultural 
Library  worth  $20,  with  case,  for  232  subscribers. 

4th.  J.  H.  Stanley,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y.,  Transactions  of  N.Y. 
State  Agricultural  Society  from  1843  to  1850  inclusive,  for 
100  subscribers. 

5th.  Orrin  Bishop.  Dundee,  N.  Y.,  $10  in  Agricultural 
Books,  for  90  subscribers. 

6th.  John  Davis.  Birmingham,  Michigan,  $5  in  Agricul- 
tural Books,  for  85  subscribers. 

John  L.  Dolsen,  Chatham,  C.  W.;  Moses  Eames  Rut 
land,  N.  Y.;  Allen  Hale,  East  Smithfield.  Pa.;  R.  A.  W  ood 
cock,  Oxford,  C.  W.;  and  J.  W.  Reed,  Lockport,  N.  Y  each 
live  bound  volumes  of  Farmer. 

To  avoid  any  dissati.sfaclionon  the  partof  our  competitors, 
we  award  O.  B.  Scott,  of  Woodville,  Jefl".  Co.,  N.  Y  $10 
in  Agricultural  Book.s,  (a  special  premium,)  for  96  suhscri 
hers.  Mr.  Scott  has  labored  hard  and  faithfully,  but  ue 
fear  might  be  considered  by  some  of  our  competitors  a  t}a\ 
eiht^  rather  than  a  local  agent.  This  is  the  premium  to 
which  he  would  have  been  entitled,  so  tliat  neither  Mr  '^ 
nor  any  of  our  friends  will  have  cause  to  complain. 


Thk  American  Farmer.— This  is  the  title  of  a  very  neat 
monthly,  of  32  pages,  printed  at  Harrisburgh,  Pa,,  in  the 
German  language.     The  publisher  says  :■ — 

"  Its  object  is  to  serve  as  a  medium  of  mutual  instruction, 
as  a  register  of  all  uneful  improvements  in  practical  farming, 
and  as  an  advocate  of  the  rights  and  interests  of  that  large 
and  respectahle  class  of  the  ogricultural  community  who, 
being  more  familiar  with  the  German  language,  are  but  dis- 
tantly reached  hy  the  powerful  inlluences  of  the  English 
agricultural  press.  The  usefulness  and  importance  of  such  a 
paper  must  be  obvious  to  nil  who  are  aware  of  the  extent  io 
which  the  German  language  is  used  hy  the  farming  popula- 
tion of  ike  middle  states  especially  :  and  it  being  the  only 
agricultural  journal  in  the  United  States  now  published  in  the 
German  language,  it  is  confidently  expected  that  the  friends 
of  this  main  stay  of  nil  national  prosperity,  will  kindly  exert 
their  influence  in  widening  the  circulation  of  the  '  Farmer.'  " 

It  bids  fair  to  be  a  valuable  nuxilinry  in  the  work  of  im- 
provement, and  we  earnestly  hope  that  it  will  meet  with 
Kuccess.  We  may  occasionaily  give  translations.  J.  M. 
Beck,  publisher.     $1  per  year,  in  advance. 


Large  Crop  of  Bkets.— D.  Warner,  one  of  our  sub- 
Bcribers  at  Cornwall,  Vt.,  raised  last  season  583  bushels  of 
the  White  Sugar  beet  on  one-half  acre.  He  took  the  first 
premium  ofiored  by  the  A<idison  County  Society. 


Agricultural  Implements  in  Rochester. — We  think 
we  may  safely  say  there  is  no  place  west  of  Albany  where  as 
good  an  assortment  of  all  the  valuable  agricultural  imple- 
ments and  machines  can  be  found,  as  at  Rochester.  Messrs. 
Rapaue  &,  Briggs  have  an  extensive  establishment  on 
Burtalo  street,  literally  crammed  full,  containing  everything 
that  can  be  asked  for,  from  an  apple-pearer  to  a  threshing 
machine,  James  P.  Fogg,  of  the  Seed  Store  No.  12  Front 
street,  as  will  be  seen  by  his  advertisement,  has  leased  the 
adjoining  store,  {No.  14,)  where  he  intends  to  keep  a  good 
stock  of  Farming  Tools.  Mr.  F.  has  been  engaged  in  the 
Seed  business,  in  this  place,  for  seven  or  eight  years,  and  his 
success  is  evidence  that  his  manner  of  doing  business  is  sat- 
isfactory to  his  customers. 

We  are  at  all  times  ready  to  aid  our  friends  in  purchasing 
and  forwarding  any  implements  they  may  need,  or  in  giving 
any  information  in  our  power. 


Trial  of  Plows  under  the  direction  of  the  State 
Agricultural  Society. — The  Executive  Committee  have 
appointed  a  trial  of  plows,  to  take  place  the  second  week  in 
June,  at  Albany,  The  object  is  to  ascertain  the  best  plows 
now  made  for  the  different  kinds  of  work,  a  matter  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  farmer.  The  very  efficient  Secre- 
ta.-y  has  issued  a  circular  in  which  he  says:  "  The  only 
object  of  the  Executive  Committee  is,  to  ascertain,  if  practi- 
cable, the  best  plows  for  stij'soi/s,  for  saitdy  soils,  for  falloics 
on  old  Iwtd  :  best  sub-soil  plow  ;  best  side-hill  plow."  The 
competition  is  open  to  all,  and  we  hope  all  will  feel  inter- 
ested in  making  it  alike  interesting  and  profitable.  For  rules 
regulating  the  trial,  &c.,  see  premium  Ust. 


To  Destroy  Burdock. — We  are  requested  to  inform  all 
farmers  who  are  troubled  with  burdock,  that  this  is  the  time 
to  destroy  them.  As  they  are  making  their  appeamnce  above 
ground,  cut  just  below  the  crown  with  a  spade,  and  the  work 
is  done. 


Monrob  County  Agricultural  Society. —  A  meeting 
of  this  Society  will  be  held  at  the  office  of  the  Genesee 
Farmer,  on  Tuesday,  the  7lh  day  of  May  next,  to  prepare  a 
list  of  premiums,  the  appointment  of  Town  Committees,  and 
the  selection  of  Judges  for  the  ensuing  year.  A  full  attend- 
ance is  requested.  Joseph  Alley  n,  Sea' v. 

Rochester   April  18,  1850. 


Doct*  A.    A.    Morgan,    Dentist, 

WOULD  respectfully  announce  to  his 
friends  and  former  patroDF.  and  to  the  cit- 
izens of  the  suiTOunding  country,  that  he 
can  be  found  at  the  old  stand  of  Beers  & 
Morgan,  corner  of  North  .St.  Paul  and  Main 
streets,  every  ready  to  attfnd  to  their  calls 
in  that  style  ?o  universully  admired.  He 
J  ^  '^  i^V  would  also  solicit  the  continuance  of  that 
i^**^A^  a.  jiatrouage  eo  liberally  bestowed  in  years  past. 
He  will,  on  the  shortest  notice,  furnish 
plates,  frdin  one  to  an  entire  ftt.  on  fine  gold, 
and  fill  decayed  natural  teeth,  no  as  to  pre- 
nerve  them  during  life. 
To  THE  PRoFKSflioN  he  would  Kay.  he  has  juet  reeeived  the  largest 
aesortment  of  ALCOCK'S  IMI'ROVF.D  .MINKRAL  TF.F.TH 
ever  opened  in  this  city,  and  is  now  jirepared  to  fill  orders  from 
1.000  to  30.000.  on  short  notice,  and  at  New  York  prices.  He  can 
sell  them  in  small  lots  30  per  cent,  less  than  they  can  bo  bought 
elsewhere  in  the  city. 

Also,  constantly  on  hand,  an  article  of  GOLD  and  TIN  FOIL, 
beaten  expressly  for  bim,  ly  a  Fbiladelpbia  House,  which  can  not 
be  surpassed  in  quality. 

The  latest  improved  styles  of  Forceps  ami  Dental  Inatnunent^. 
also  found  at  his  rooms. 

Remember tbo  Dentil  Empobiim. corner  of  North  St.  Paul  and 
Main  streets.  ANSEL  A.  MORGAN. 

Rochester,  May  1, 1850.  [5-tf  ] 


W^ 


Rare    Evergreen    Trees. 

I  hftnd  ft  fine  stock  of 

1.  or  Indian  Cfdar; 

iBiA,  or  Chili  Pine; 

OK  Lebison; 

hloBiNDA,  or  Himalayan  Spi'uce; 

;xcEL.«A.  or  TMN  Pine; 

;embba.  or  Cftniran  Pine; 


and  many  other  ppeci<-s.  all  in  potp.  imported  last  eeaaon,  and  well 
establifhea.     Priced  lists  furnished  on  application. 

ELLWANGKR  &  BARRY, 
Mount  Hope  Garden  &  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
March,  1860. 


The  Tliorough  Bred  Blood  Hoi-se  Sir  Henry 

WILL  continue  to  stand  at  the  stable  of  the  subscriber,  one 
and  a  half  miles  northwest  of  Churchville,  in  the  town  of 
Riga,  Monroe  county.  Terms  ^10  to  insure  a  foal.  Gentlemen 
from  a  distance  will  find  good  pastures,  and  will  receive  such  at- 
tention as  they  desire,  and  on  thp  most  reasonable  terms. 

Sir  Henry  is  of  a  beautiful  unfading  bay  color,  stands  16  hands 
and  1  inch  high  wil  bout  shoes,  and  ia  a  sure  foal  getter.  He  is 
renurkable  for  his  vigor  of  constitution,  bis  developments  of  bone 
and  muscle,  and  his  intelligent,  kind,  and  docile  disposition.  He 
is  compact  and  short  legged  for  a  thorough  bred  Blood  horse;  yet 
of  a  rangey  and  mnjestic  figure.  His  action  is  graceful,  but  at  the 
same  time  proud  and  commanding.  But  what  is  perhaps  of  more 
importance,  he  is  descended  through  all  the  generations  that  are 
recorded  in  the  English  turf  register.  There  is  no  horse  living 
that  can  boast  of  a  more  illustrious  pedigree,  hie  immediate  ances- 
tors, who  are  of  unparalleled  beauty  and  elegance  of  figure.  The 
superiority  and  value  of  this  horse  is  abundantly  proved  by  the 
following  facts  :— In  1844.  Sir  Henry  received  the  first  premium 
for  Blood  horses  at  the  Onondaga  County  Fair  ;  in  September, 
1845.  he  took  the  second  premium  for  Blood  horses  at  the  great 
State  Fair  at  Utica.  (see  the  report  of  the  committee  on  Blood 
horses,  iu  the  Transactions  of  the  N  Y.  State  Ag.  Society  for 
1845.  volume  6  :)  and  the  same  .■reason  the  first  premium  at  the 
Orleans  County  Fair;  and  in  April.  1849,  was  brought  into  this 
county,  and  iu  the  September  following  received  the  first  premium 
at  the  Monroe  County  Agricultural  Fair. 

The  proprietor  has.  at  great  expense,  brought  this  horse  into 
this  county-  hoping  to  improve  its  revenue  by  adding  a  valuable 
stock  of  horses  for  market,  and  supplying  the  harnessof  the  coun- 
ty with  thorough  and  pure  blood  of  enduring  and  beautiful  horses. 

All  accidents  at  the  risk  of  the  owners.  Owners  parting  with 
mares  before  foaiing  time,  without  the  consent  of  the  subscriber, 
will  be  charged  the  in.^urance  ;  and  all  mares  not  regularly  re- 
turned to  the  horfc  once  aweek  during  the  season,  will  be  charged 
the  insurance  if  not  with  foal. 

May  1.  ISoO.  [5-2t*]  BILLING  RICHMOND,  Jr. 

Youug  iUor^an  Tiger  aud  Same<ou  Chief 

WILL  be  kept  the  ensuing  season  as  follows  :— On  Mondays. 
Tuesdays,  Wednesdays,  and  Thursdays,  at  the  stable  of 
the  subscriber,  two  miles  southeast  of  Clyde  ;  on  Fridays  and  Sat- 
urday.'^.  at  the  stable  of  J.  Landon,  in  Lyons. 

^^;D1GRE^:— Young  Morgan  Tiger  was  sired  by  the  celebrated 
horse  Mnri^an  Tiger,  formerly  owned  by  Dr.  Wm.  May  of  Palmyra 
Samson  '  hiefwjus  sired  by  th"-  imported  t^amson.  imported  by  John 
tobinson  of  Palmyra 

1KR\13— Eight  dollars  to  insure  a  foal.  All  persona  parting 
with  their  mares  before  foaling  time  will  be  held  responsible  for 
the  insurance  money  Good  pasture  will  be  furnished  for  mares 
from  a  distance  at  two  shillings  and  six  pence  per  week.  All 
escapes  and  accidents  at  the  risk  of  the  owner 

Breeders  ol  good  horses  are  invited  ipcall  and  see  them  and  their 
stock.  (i(^  Young  Morgan  is  a  bright  bay,  coming  five  years  old. 
sixteen  hands  high,  and  well  proportioned.  He  was  awarded  the 
first  premium  at  the  Wayne  C'ounty  Fair  held  at  Rose  Valley  iu 
October.  1849.  Samson  was  awarded  the  fir.^^t  premium  as  being 
the  best  three  years  old  stallion  exhibited,  at  the  same  place  and 
time.  ISAAC  M.  GILLETT. 

April  1, 1S50.  [4-2t'] 

The    Celebrated    Horse    C\ib    Baeetis, 

THE  beet  blooded  and  mo,st  perfect  horse  in  this  part  of  Mich- 
igan, will  stand  for  the  use  of  mares  during  the  present  sea- 
son, at  Bellevue.  Marshall,  and  rcufield. 

Cub  Baccus  is  ten  years  old  this  spring,  was  sired  by  the  well 
known  horse  Baccus  ;  his  dam  was  sired  by  the  old  (  ub  Messen- 
ger, who  was  sired  by  the  imported  horse  Golden  Farmer. 

Farmers  wishing  to  breed  from  a  good  horse,  will  please  exam- 
ine the  Baccus  and  his  stock,  which  is  superior  to  that  of  any 
other  horse  in  this  part  of  Michigan. 

Terms— $.2  the  leap.  $4  the  season,  and  $5  to  insure. 

JOHN  F.  HINMAN, 
Bellevue,  Eaton  co..  Mich  .  May  1.  1850  [b-'If] 

Tlie   Morgan    ]^oa-se    Major  GlfTord 

WILL  stand  the  ensuing  season,  on  Moodaye.  Tuesdays,  and 
Wednesdays,  at  the  stable  of  E.  "W.  Sheldon,  Sennett ;  on 
Thursdays  and  Fridays  at  the  stable  of  S.  B.  Rowe.  Camillus  ;  and 
on  Saturdays  at  the  stable  of  John  C.  Munro,  Bellisle 

Major  Gifford  is  seven  years  old  this  spring  ;  his  color  is  a  beauti- 
ful chestnut-  Ho  was  sired  by  the  Gifford  Morgan,  his  dam  a  pure 
Morgan      Breeders  of  good  horses  are  invitcii  to  call  and  see  him. 

TERMS-Tcn  dollars  to  insuie  Pasturage  furnished.  Acci- 
dents and  escapes  at  the  risk  of  the  owners. 

April  1^  1850.  [4-3t']  MASON  St  CO. 

Morgan    Horse    General    Gifford* 

THIS  justly  celebrated  horse  will  stand,  the  coming  season,  at 
Lodi  village.  Seneca  county  N.  Y  He  was  got  by  Old  Gif- 
ford Morgan,  out  of  a  nure  Morgun  mare.  In  his  size,  color,  form, 
and  action,  he  closely  resembles  his  distinguished  sire,  and  is  one 
of  the  very  best  specimens  of  this  invnluable  race  of  horses. 

Teims  of  instu'ance.  12.     Good  pasture  provided  at  the  usual 
rates,  and  all  necepsary  attention  given  to  mares  from  a  distacce. 
Accidents  and  efcapes  at  the  risk  of  the  owners. 
March,  1850.  [5-2t*J  CHARLES  W.  INGERSOLL. 


1  two  weceks. 


I  the  hands  of 
ndertook.  and 


THE     AMERICAN    POULTRY     YARJD. 

SIX  THOUSAND   IN   THREE  WEEKS! 

NEW  AND  BEST  WORK  ON  POULTRY,  comprising  origin, 
history,  and  description  of  the  different  breeds  of  Domestic 
Poultry,  with  complete  directions  for  their  breedrng.  crossing,  rear- 
ing, fattening,  and  preparation  for  market ;  including  specific 
directions  for  caponizing  fowls,  and  for  the  treatment  of  the  prin- 
cipal diseases  to  which  they  are  subject ;  drawn  from  authentic 
sources  and  personal  observations  ;  illustrated  with  numerous 
engravings.  By  D.  J.  Browne,  author  of  the  Sylva  Americana. 
With  an  Appendix,  embracing  the  comparative  merits  of  different 
breeds  of  fowls.     By  Samuel  Allen. 

Four  editions  of  the  above  work  have  been  sold  i 
Price  in  eloth  binding.  $1.    Mail  edition,  75  cents. 
EXTRACTS    OF    NOTICES. 

'■  It  is  the  best  work  on  the  stif'ject.  and  should  be  fl 
every  ■  Biddy  Culturist."'~itfaAoni>i^  Indfx. 

■'  Us  editor  was  well  qualified  to  fulfil  the  task  he  i 
has  accomplished  it  with  fidelity  and  talent.'  —.American  Farmer. 

'■•  This  is  a  work  which  will  commend  itself  to  every  farmer."— 
Mirror  of  thr  Times. 

■■  As  a  work  of  practical  utility  we  recommend  it."— Farmei-  and 

■'  It  would  be  a  cheap  book  to  &  farmer  at  almost  any  price,  if  he 
would  profit  by  its  directions."- Ric/imonrf  Jf7it>. 

^'  It  is  a  good  work,  and  will  have  general  circulation."— i^ai (/ox 

•■  This  is  not  merely  a  dry  morsel,  but  is  an  interesting  work  on 
the  natural  history  of  Fowls,  as  well  as  the  best  modes  of  raising 
and  treating  them."— .Scien((fiL-  Jimenran. 

ALSO— New  edition  of  Allen's  American  Farm  Book,  Price 
$1;  mail  edition,  75  cents. 

Allen's  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals.     75  cts. 

Miner's  American  Bee  Keeper's  Manual.     $1. 

Guenon's  Milch  Cows  :  new  edition.     ZIH  cents. 

Iv  press— The  American  Bird  Fancier      25  cts. 

Published  at  C.  M.  SAXTON'S  Agricultural  Bookstore.  121 
Fulton  street.  New  York,  and  for  sale  by  DAVID  HOYT,  6  State 

[5^2t] 


the  well  kn< 
ent  Garden 
to  Farmers 


SEEDS     ANO     FARMING     TOOLS. 

NOS.    12    AND    14    FRONT    STREET,    ROCHESTER,    N.    Y. 
JAMES  P.  FOGG,  PROPRIETOR. 

I  INVITE  Farmers.  Gardeners,  and  Deal- 
ers, to  examine  my  stock  of  Seeds  and  Tools. 
The  Seeds  have  been  selected  with  care,  and 
grown  by  the  most  experiened  Gardeners  in 
this  and  the  New  England  States.     My  stock 
if  Foreign  Seeds  I  have  received  direct  from 
1  Seed  Establishment  of  George  Charlwood.  of  (.:ov- 
ondon,  and  I  can  recommend  them  with  confidence 
d  Gardeners- 

GR,\SS  SEEDS-Large  Red  Clover,  warranted  ;  Small  Western 
Clover;  White  Dutch  Clover,  for  door  yards;  Lucerne,  or  French 
Clover;  Red  Top.  ea.stern  seed,  extra  quality,  for  wet  lands;  Tim- 
othy, or  Herds  Grass;  Orchard  Grass 

SPRING  WHEAT  ;  Spring  Rye;  Barley;  Oats;  Marrowfat 
Peas:  Small  Canada  Peas;  Early  Garden  Peas;  the  earliest  in  mar- 
ket; Field  Beets;  Field  Carrots:  RutaBaga;  Tumep;  See. 

ALSO,  a  complete  assortment  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds, 
for  retailing. 

FARMING  TOOLS. -I  have  leased,  for  a  term  of  years,  the 
store  No.  14  Front  street,  adjoining  the  Seed  Store,  intending  to 
devote  this  store  entirely  to  Agricultural  Implements.  I  have 
now  room  sufficient  to  keep  on  hand  any  Machines  or  Implements 
that  the  manufacturers  are  bringing  to  the  notice  of  the  farming 
community,  and  will  give  my  personal  attention  to  their  exhibition 
and  sale. 

During  the  last  seven  years,  my  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
Seed  and  Implement  btisine.ss.  and  my  acquaintance  with  the 
P'armers  in  Central  and  Western  New  York,  and  Canada,  is  tully 
equal  to  that  of  any  individual  engaged  in  the  business. 

I  shall  keepa  supply  of  the  best  PLOWS  that  are  made,  also  the 
Points  of  most  of  the  Plows  now  in  use  in  this  part  of  the  State. 

Cultivators  and  Steel  Cultivator  Teeth,  Seed  Drills.  Sub-soil 
and  Side-hill  Plows,  Horse  Powers  and  Threshing  Machines,  Hay 
and  Stalk  Cutters,  Corn  Shellers.  Ox  Yokes  and  Bows,  Garden 
Spades,  Shovels  and  Hoes.  Horse  Rakes,  Scythes  and  Snaths,  Bud- 
ding Knives,  Pruning  Sawa  and  Knives,  Garden  Rakes.  Ladies' 
Garden  Hoes  and  Transplanting  Trowels,  Thermometer  Churns, 
Circular  and  Dash  Churns,  Cattle  Ties.  See.,  Stc. 
Rochester,  May  1, 1850.  JAMES  P.  FOGG. 


The    Olil    Rochester    Nui*8ery 

CONTAINS  the  usual  assortment  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants, 
among  which  are  30.000  Northern  Spy  Apple,  at  from  25  to 
50  cents  each,  according  to  size  ;  5.000  of  the  celebrated  Giant 
Rhubarb,  the  best  sort  lor  market  or  for  hotel  gardens,  where  large 
quantities  are  required  through  the  season.  This  sort  producing 
no  seeds,  it  may  be  cut  through  a  considerably  longer  period  of 
lime  than  other  sorts.  Price  $80  per  thousand.  IflO  per  hundred, 
f2  per  dozen,  or  25  cts  each.  1.000  of  the  celebrated  Frost  Gage 
plum  tree.  Also  a  few  large  ornamental  trees  at  a  bargain  to  clear 
the  ground. 

Orders  by  mail  promptly  executed,  and  trees  packed  in  the  best 
manner.  S,  MOULSON,  36  Front  st.,  Rochester,  N  Y. 


AIKJV  S    &RAI\     DRI1.1. 

FOR  SOWING  IN  DRILLS  WHF  VT,  B\nLI' Y,  O  *^TS,  1  \  i    4 

THIS  machine  is  now  being  extcnsiyely  manufactured,  and  for 
sale,  by  the  tubscribcrs.  at  the  old  and  and  well  known  man- 
ufacturing establishment  of  MesEi-3,  P'itch.  Barry,  &  Co,  It  will 
BOW  up  hill  or  down,  and  across  dead  furrows,  as  well  as  on  level 
ground  It  is  ea-^ily  guag.d  to  sow  any  quantity  required,  and 
will  distribute  even  and  cover  the  grain  at  a  uniform  depth,  and 
is  warranted  to  do  the  work  well,  to  be  substantially  made,  and  of 
giod  materials,  \Vc  know  of  no  drill  made  that  equals  it  for  sow- 
ing all  kinds  of  grain. 

The  advantages  of  drill  culture  are  now  well  established,  which 
are,  20  per  cent,  saving  in  seed.  1-^  per  cent,  in  labor.and  from  5  to 
30  per  cent,  is  ordinarily  gained  in  the  increase  of  crop  over  the 
usual  method  of  sowing.  Many  farmers  who  have  tried  it,  speak 
much  in  favor  of  drilling  in  spring  crops.  We  give  a  few  references 
from  persons  who  have  used  this  drill : 


Pal 


rin  I,  Whicher,  Sweden,  N,  Y, 
ph  Miles, 

id  Stanley,  Brighton,       '■ 
ng.  Ogden, 


Seld. 

Reuben  Gairison.  Clarkson. 
John  Blossom.  " 

II.  Ruggles,  Clarkson, 


I  Wm,  Demming,  Byron, 
Sherwood  Parker,  Elba, 

I  Cxilm-in  Dickey.        '' 
N.  S,  Godfrey. 
I.',  R,  Brinkerhoff,  Batavi: 

1  John  Day.  .Medina. 

I  Klias  Randall,  Lockport. 


N.V, 


AND    CORRi    PIAISTEU, 

NDPFIS,  i\D  rUVTlNCr  CORN   l.V  HILLS  OR  DRILLS. 

Gilbert  Bodine.  Ovid.  N  V    |  V.  D    Batemsn.  Somerset,  N.Y 

Frederick  Brown,  Byron,       "      1  David  Hal!.  Gaines, 
Price  of  7-driU,  No  1.  without  Com  Plaater,  $60  ] 

gg'  ^Dellv'd  at  shop. 


Sdrill.  No  2.  without 
•■     with 


We  are  also  manufacturing  200  of 

Rogers'    ^'llceled   Cnlllyator. 

This  machine  has  been  much  improved  darins  the  p.vt  winter. 
It  consists  in  raising  one  wheel  at  .-t  tiiue.  or  both  if  required,  and 
the  manner  ofhitching  to  it,  thereby  giving  the  machine  a  better 
balance,  and  consequently  an  easier  draught.  This  machine  is 
well  adapted  for  surface  work  —  it  pulverizes  and  mixes  the  ground 
thoroughly,  and  is  said  to  be  a  complete  euro  for  Canada  thistles 
and  other  noxious  weeds.  This  Cultivator,  as  al.-o  the  Drill,  was 
exhibited  .it  the  State  Fair  held  at  Syraeuie  last,  fall,  and  took  the 
first  premium.     Price,  d-livered  at  the  shop.  $30. 

.Manufacturers  wishing  to  build  this  machine,  can  do  so  by  ad- 
dressing DoruB  Hinkston.  Clarkson.  N,  V,;  or  Lnoch  Sweat.  Brock- 
port,  N.  y.     .\  rare  chance  is  offer.id. 

I'bo  last,  though  not  least,  is 


nl<<  (MC1TK 

The  Virginia  Reaper  i  i  1  n.,  i  ii  - 
fully  prov  d  to  bo  perf*  rtU  a  I  ipt  i  t  th 
of  (\.ry  f„rm.r.  I  his  m„chii.^  h.is  b  , 
last  year,  by  iittaching  a  seat  for  the  driv 
wheel,  with  tjther  import 


!■  »  I  I  M     VIRGIIVIA    RBAFING    MACHIIVE. 


t.i  and( 
.h  imp 


niarging  the  ground 
1  construction.     We 
•  that  in  a  harvest  of  00  acres  this  nineliine  w.ll  .save,  in  labor 
and  grain,  more  than  the  price  we  ask  for  it. 

Price,  delivered  at  the  shop,  with  one  extr.t  sickle  and  pinion.  $80 
Wc  give  a  full  guaranty  &^  to  its  performance,  and  warrant  the 
machine  to  be  well  made,  and  of  good  materialR. 
Brockport,  N.  Y.,  May  1,  1850. 


RCFERKNCI'.S. 
nry  P   Ilalsted.  Venice.  N.V.  I  .\.  T.  Bailey.  Niagara  co,  NY 

Jons   

\bta 


Wc  are  manufacturing  but  60  of  the  Reapers  for  the  c< 
harvest.  We  shall  have  agents  out  for  procuring  orders  f> 
dilTerent  machines,  and  trust  the  farmers  will  send  in  their  ( 
early.  All  orders  by  mail  promptly  attended  to.  All  are  ii 
work  previou-s  to  purchasing. 

J.    CMNSUN    &    CO 


1850. 
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SEYMOUR    &    MORGAN'S 

IMPROVED   REAPIIVG   WACHIIVE, 

MANUKACTUKKD  AT  BROCKPORT.  MONROE  CO.,  N.  Y. 

THF,  subpcribors  are  preparinf;  to  offer  to  the  Farmers  a  superior 
REAPING  MACHINE.  Having  for  years  beKii  cDgagdd  in 
manufacturing  a  large  number  of  J\h  Cn7-mtck''s  Reapers,  they  are 
confident  that  the  Reaper  which  tbey  are  now  manufacturing  is 
far  superior  in  every  respect  to  any  other  now  in  use.  It  was 
thoroughly  tested  in  the  harvest  fl<-!as  lai^t  year  and  gave  entire 
satisfaction  to  all  who  witnessed  its  opi-ratiou  It  surpasses  any 
machine  now  before  the  public  in  many  important  points;— the 
C»//cr  or  Sickle  being  in  sections,  in  case  of  accident  can  be  re- 
paired by  a  good  Blacksmith,  without  the  owner  being  obliged  to 
go  to  the  manufacturers  for  a  new  blade.  The  ground  wheel  is  3  ft. 
in  diameier.  and  all  the  geeriug  runs  in  iron  boxes.  An  early  or- 
der is  important  Irom  those  wishing  to  purchase  a  machine,  as  we 
have  already  contmcted  for  the  sale  of  300  for  the  West.  In  all 
cases  a  liberal  waiTant  is  given  to  the  purchaser. 

The  improved  Reaper  was  constructed  under  the  supervision  of 
our  Foreman  Mr.  CJko.  F  Burnet,  who  baa  been  engaged  three 
years  for  us  in  the  business.  SEYMOUR  &  MORGAN. 

Brockport.  December  25, 1S49. 

CERTIFICATES 

SwFDKN,  Noy   12.  1819 

Messrs  Seymour.  Morgan  &  Co.— In  my  harvest.  last  season,! 
used  one  of  your  Improved  Grain  Reapers.  1  had  formerly  used 
one  of  McCormick's  Improved  Virginia  Reapers.  I  have  had  con- 
siderable knowledge  of  them.  In  comparison.  I  think  yours  deci- 
dedly preferable;  firstly— in  point  of  perfection  in  cutting,  which 
is  the  greatdei^ideratum.itisfar  in  advance  of  his.and  next,  in  case 
of  operation,  I  think  it  has  decided  advantage.  I  did  not  obtain  your 
Reaper  until  a  large  part  of  my  harvest  was  completed;  conse- 
quently 1  had  not  an  opportunity  to  te.'^t  the  amount  that  could 
be  cut  in  a  day.  still  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  rap^ible  of  cutting 
from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  acres  per  day.  and  that.  too.  in  the  most 
perfect  manner.  1  used  no  change  of  team.  I  did  not  find  it 
necessary  in  doing  an  ordinary  day's  work— about  fifteen  acres 
per  day.  I  tested  yourm:»chine  in  wet  grain  and  when  there  was 
grass  at  the  bottom:  here  f  found  it  had  a  great  advantage  over 
other  Reapers  in  use.  it  being  able  to  go  through  almost  any 
grain,  some  badly  lodged,  without  an>  apparent  difBculty  of  clog- 
ging the  knife.  And  from  ray  experience  1  think  it  a  valuable 
labor-saving-machine,  and  would  cheerfully  recommend  it  to  the 
attention  of  farmers,  as  I  think  grain  can  be  cut  with  it,  all  ex- 
penses counted,  at  half  the  cost  of  outline^  it  the  ordinary  way  — 
Wheat  can  be  bound  anJ  shocked  in  a  b'tttr  manner,  and  with 
less  labor,  besides  a  great  saving  in  the  waste  of  grain. 

Voui-sSiC.  F.  P.  Root. 

I  saw  the  aforesaid,  Seymour  &  .Morgan's  Improved  Heaper.  in 
F.  P.  Root's  harvest  field  and  do  concur  in  the  foregoing  state- 
ment. Wm.  Root.  Esq. 


men t  upon  McCormick's  Reaper.  There 
the  case  of  McCormick's  and  it  must  bo 
made. 


clogsrir 
lachine  if  well 
ITI'^N  LncKr. 
S'OT,  13,  1849. 

proved 


Messrs.  Seymour  8t  Morgan:— Gents— I  usede 
Reapers  in  my  harvest,  which  worked  better  than  any  I  h; 
before  used  -  cutting  whesit  when  there  is  much  grass,  without 
choking,  which  other  machines  that  I  have  used  would  not  do  — 
1  have  had  much  experience  with  Reapers—having  purchased 
the  first  one  of  McCormick's  brought  to  this  State.  I  have  siuce 
put  a  large  number  of  McCormick's  in  operatiou  at  the  We?t.  and 
believe  yours  to  be  the  mobt  perfect  Reaper  now  in  use, 

A.  Chafpf.ll 
I  used  one  of  Messrs   Seymour  &.  Morgan's  Reapers  last  harvest, 
and  cheerfully  recommend  it    to    Farmers  as    the  best    machine 
within  my  knowledge  for  cutting  grain.  Gr.o,  H.  Als.en. 

Brockport,  Nov.  13.  1S49. 
ed  in  my  harvest  of  18Ji.>,  Seymour  8t 
which  worked  to  my  entire  satisfac- 
iditious.  I  beliove  it  cannot  be  clogg- 
ea  m  eitnergiassy  or  green  wheat.  I  have  witnessed  the  opera- 
tion of  jther  Reapers  now  in  common  u-^e  and  I  believe  it  to  be 
superior  to  any  tbnt  I  hivo  se^'n— cutting  wet  or  grassy  wheat 
where  other  Reapers  cannot.  F.   W.  Brewster. 

Bkockpoht.  Nov    12    18-19. 
We  have  seen  the  trial  of  Seymour  8t  Morgan's  Improved  Rea- 
per in  the  harvest  of  F.  W.  Brewster— and  having  witnesed  the 
operaton  of  other   Reapers,  wo  believe  this  the  most  perfect  ma- 


This  may  certify  that  1 1 
Morgan's  Improved  Reapei 
tion;  cutting  grain  in  all  ci 


Oh 


J.  A.  HoiMt; 
D.  A.  Whitf 
MoRGAr*  Ra« 


W.  Theo. 
O.  A.  Ro 


,  Do 


C.  J.  Hayclen*9 

CABINET  AND  CHAIR  WAREHOUSE 
ONSTANTLY  on  hand  every  variety  of  CABINET  FURNi- 
TCRE,  every  stylo  of  Beadstcads  and  i:hair3.  which  ho  is  now 
ring  at  Gar.ATLn  barcains  than  c^n  be  had  elsewhere  in  West- 


C 


No.  6,  Front  street,  Rochester,  c*. 
Ol^  All  work  warranted  good,  or  no  sale. 


FRESH      GARDE  tV      SEEDS,      IMPLEMENTS,     &<•. 

RAPALJE  k  BRIfJOS  respectfully  invite  the  attention  of  deal- 
ers in  (harden  Seeds  to  the  stock  they  are  now  receiving  at 
their  Agricultural  Warehouseumd  Seed  Store,  consisting  in  part  of 
the  following  f.orts  :— 

Beets,  sorts;  Broccolis;  Cauliflowers;  Cabbages,  sorts; 'Carrots, 
(?orts;  Celery;  Cress;  Cucumbers,  sorts;  Lettuces,  sorts;  Melonsi 
sorts;  Onions,  sorts;  Peppers;  Pumpkins;  Radishes  sorts;  Spin- 
ages;  Tomatoes;  Turnip.":  F.arly  and  Late  Peas;  Dwarf  and  Pole 
Beans;  Early  and  Sweet  Boiling  Corn.  Flower  Seeds.  8ic. 

The  above  seeds  being  raised  expressly  for  us  during  the  last 
season,  by  faithful  and  experienced  Seed  Growers,  we  have  perfect 
confidence  in  offering  them  to  the  public. 

Serd  Gbai.n-  One  of  the  mo.^  important  cares  o'  the  farmer,  ia 
the  judicious  selection  of  bis  ^e<d  Grain  ;  and  in  order  th;it  that 
pare  mny  be  lightened,  and  tb;i:  w^j  may  be  able  to  furnish  Seed  of 
the  best  quality,  and  wtdl  aidj^ed  to  this  climate,  we  have  had 
selected  for  us.  of  the  followini^  sorts,  such  Seed  as  we  feel  confident 
will  give  perfect  satisfaction  to  all  :— Black  Sea  Spring  Whent, 
Italian  do.  do..  Siberian  do.  do.,  Spring  Rye.  Barley.  Bedford  Oats, 
Buckwheat,  and  many  choice  varieties  of  Corn.  Also,  an  exten- 
sive assortment  of  Garden  and  Grass  Seeds. 

Our  stock  of  Seeds  is  now  the  most  complete  and  extensive  In 
the  country,  having  receired  from  London,  the  past  winter,  im- 
mense quantities  of  Tiunep.  Cabbage  S- ed.  ^-c 

We  hive  alBO.  at  our  Warehouse,  the  largest  and  best  assortment 
of  Agricultural  Implements  in  the  State,  consisting  of  Thrashing 
Machines  Reapers.  Corn  Shellers.  Straw  and  Stalk  Cutters.  Horee 
Powers.  Water  Rams.  Plows,  Hoes,  Spades,  Forks.  Pruning  Saws 
and  Knives.  Churns.  Marrows,  Rakes  Drilling  Machines,  in  short, 
every  article  used  by  the  Farmer,  the  Gardener,  or  the  Horticultu- 
rist, from  an  Apple-Pearer  to  a  Saw-Mill. 

We  ask  evi  ry  Farmer  who  needs  Seed  or  Tooh,  to  give  us  a  call, 
at  our  Warehouse  in  Rochester,  nearly  opposite  the  Eagle  Hotel, 
on  Buffalo  street,  where  we  think  we  can  satisfy  all  that  cur  stock 
and  prices  arc  right  RAPALJE  Sc  BRIGGS. 


A  Rare  Chance  -Import«nt  to  Wool  Growers. 

■  -,..  _.a^.  THF  Subscriber  having  recently  purchased  of  Mer- 
^^^  ril  Bingham,  of  Vermont,  at  a  great  price  FIVE  BUCK 
^^^^ra_  LAMBS,  from  pure  blooded  Spanit^h  Merino  Ewes  sired 
^^xse^dm^  1,^  t^g  celebrated  French  Merino  Buck,  imported  at  a 
great  expense  by  Mr.  Bingham  and  J.  A.  Tainter,  of  Connecticut, 
in  1S47.  offers  the  same  for  sale  to  farmers  in  this  soctou.  desirous 
of  improving  their  stock  of  sheep.  The  chance  is  a  rare  one,  as 
tliH  pedigree  of  these  sheep  have  been  substantiated  beyond  a 
question,  and  the  evidence  is  in  hand   * 

The  sub- criber  also  purchased  30  pure  blooded  Spani.'^h  Merino 
Ewpp.  all  in  Lamb,  by  the  old^imported  Buck  above  mentioned  and 
now  owned  by  Mr.  Bingham,  and  afull  blooded  French  Merino 
EwG  and  Buck  at  $200,  which  will  be  h^ld  for  service  another  fall. 
This  class  of  imported  sheep  shear  from  18  to  23  lbs.  of  pure  wash- 
ed wool  to  the  head  The  size  of  carca.'^a  exceeds  any  tbint;  now 
known  in  America. 

Ue  is  fully  confident  that  the  superior  advantages  and  the  op- 
portunity for  great  improvement  thus  offered  to  the  Wool  Growers 
of  this  county  and  section  of  country,  will  be  duly  appreciated 
All  who  wish  to  purchase  or  examin  the  Fobeion  Blood,  can  do  so 
at  any  time  by  calling  at  his  residence  three  miles  north  of  Albion, 
and  one  mile  north  of  Fair  Haven. 

JOHN  J.  McAllister. 

Gaines,  March  15,  1850.  [4-3t  ] 


apjprt*       THE  subscriber,  in  rcturnii 

i^^S  citizens  of  Rochester  and  the  sunuuiiuiui;  uuuutij.  lui-  luo 
jsf&miu  liberal  patrooage  which  ho  has  received  for  the  last  twelve 
years,  begs  to  inform  them  that  he  has  removed  his  Greenhouse 
from  Monroe  street  to  Mount  Hope  Avenue,  opposite  Clarissa 
street  bridge,  where  he  intends,  in  connection  with  Jabez  Dow. 
Nurseryman  and  Gardoner,  to  cuHivate  all  kinds  of  Fruit  Treesj 
Shrubs,  Flower  Seeds,  Roots,  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  for  sate 
cheap,  aud  hopes  he  will  still  continue  to  receive  a  share  of  their 
patronage.  He  has  upwards  of  20,000  Fruit  Trees  for  sale,  of  the 
very  best  kinds,  cultivated  principally  from  one  of  the  largest  and 
best  orchards  in  the  country,  belonging  to  James  Whitney,  blsq.. 
of  this  city.  His  facilities  arc  such  that  he  is  able  to  afford  to  sell 
cheaper  than  any  other  establishment. 
Rochester.  May  1, 1850.  "WILLIAM  KING. 


^4 


Monroe  Nursery. 

THE  Subscriber  would  remind  his  friends  and  the  publif 


e;flV^  that  the  season  of  transplanting  trees  is  at  hand,  fo  that 
-w«*^  those,  who  intend  to  set  out  trees  this  spring,  would  doaa 
well  to  make  an  early  selection. 

He  is  ready  to  maka  contracts  wholesale  or  retail.  His  trees 
are  of  the  most  thrifty  growth  and  WfU  assorted,  consisting  of 
fruit  and  ornamental  tree-t,  together  with  a  beautiful  stock  of  green 
house  plants,  all  at  reduced  prices. 

(0^  Applications,  (post-paid)  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 
Greece  March.  1850.  .  [4  2tl  CHARLES  P0WI3. 


BunaU's    Clover    ?!ill. 

FOUR  sizes  made  and  sold  by  the  Subscriber  at  Geneva  N.  V. 
warranted  to  be  thoroughly  built  and  to  work  well.  Among 
other  premiums  awarded,  this  Machine  was  the  first,  at  the  late 
State  Fair. 

Orders  from  ftihroad,  or  inquiries  in  respect  to  it-  promptly  at- 
tondedto.  [4-4tJ  E.  J.  BUURALL. 
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AVlicelcr^s  Patent    Iniprovetl    Itnllvi'ay   Clialii    Hoi-se 
Po^vcr    and  0%'crslkot    Thvcslier    oncl    Separntor. 

THE  sub'icribers,  Proprirtor.-!  of  the  Patent  for  these  Machines, 
and  manufacturers  nf  them,  having  recently  incnased  their 
fkeilities  for  manufacturing,  art-  now  prepared  to  fill  orders  for 
machines,  and  to  estttblish  agencies,  to  any  extent  that  may  be 
desired. 

These  machines  are  favorably  known  wherever  they  have  been 
used  or  exhibited.  Thi-y  have  taken  premiums  at  many  different 
State  aud  County  Fiiira.  held  in  Massachuretts,  New  York.  New 
Jersey.  Penm-yWauia.  Ohio,  and  also 
competed  for  premiums  without  succci 
ations. 

As  many  as  2.000  of  them  are  now  in  use,  of  which  over  500  were 
sold  the  past  si-ason. 

The  accompanying  cut  gives  n  view  of-  a  two  horso  machine  at 
work,  with  the  handii  necessary  to  attend  it.  It  will  thresh  from 
125  to  200  bushels  of  wheat,  or  twice  the  quantity  of  oats  per  day. 
The  one  horse,  or  single  machines,  thresh  rather  more  than  half 
as  fast  as  the  double  ones 

These  horse  powers  are  strong  and  ilurable.  and  run  extremely 
light.  With  one  end  of  the  power  slightly  elevated  (as  represent- 
ed in  the  annexed  cut)  Ihe  wcisfit  of  the  horse  alone  affords  sufH- 
cient  power  to  thresh  at  the  rate  before  stated,  or  to  drive  circular 
and  upright  Raws,  or  any  oth«--r  machines  usL'd  by  farmers,  rcijuir- 
ing  propelling  power 

THE  OVKUSIIOT  THRESIIKR 
takes  the  grain  from  a  level  feeding  table  or  apron,  (of  a  proper 
height  to  allow  the  feeder  to  stand  erect  and  feed  without  annoy- 
ance from  dust.)  and  pasftes  it  through  a  toothed  or  spiked  concave 
orbed,  placed  over  the  cylinder.  A  recent  improvement  admits 
of  lowering  the  concave  no  as  to  bring  it  nearer  the  cylinder,  and 
at  the  same  time  m  varying  the  incliufitinu  of  the  spikes  as  to  set 
the  machine  for  threshiiig  tough  or  damp  griun,  or  short  oats,  and 


re-setting  it  at  pleasure,  for  long  rye  or  wheat,  or  oats  in  good 
order,  or  for  timothy  grass  or  clover  ;  and  all  this  is  accomplished 
without  stopping  the  machine,  so  simple  is  the  process.  Cy  means 
of  the  Separator  the  straw,  as  it  comes  from  the  Thresher,  is  effect- 
ually separated  from  the  grain. 

The  Power,  Thresher  and  Separator,  complete,  for  either  one  or 
two  horses,  is  easily  loaded  on  a  common  farm  wagon  ;  hut  where 
frequent  moving  is  desired,  the  two-horse  machines  are  placed  on 
wheels  in  such  a  manner  that  when  used  for  threshing,  the  for- 
ward wheels  are  removed,  dropping  that  end  of  the  power,  and 
leaving  the  opposite  end  elevated  on  the  othfr  axle,  ready  to  receive 
the  horses.  By  this  arrangement,  (which  has  been  made  for  the 
convenience  of  those  who  make  threshing  a  business  and  for  part- 
nership machines.)  two  men  can  with  ease  set  a  two  horse  machine 
ready  for  work  in  fifteen  minutes,  and  re-load  it  for  moving  in  the 
same  time. 

W..  M..  &  Co  .  also  manufacture  Stalk,  Hay,  and  Straw  Cutters, 
to  be  used  with  their  horse  powers  ;  and  also  Circular  Saws  and 
Benches,  for  cutting  ordinary  fire  wood  and  locomotive  and  other 
fuel. 

Every  machine  made  or  sold  by  W.,  M.,  &  Co.,  or  their  Agents, 
is  warranted  to  work  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  purchaser,  or  it 
may  be  returned  to  them,  or  to  the  Agent  of  whom  it  may  have 
been  purchased,  within  sixty  days,  and  the  purchase  money  [if 
paid]  will  be  refunded. 

These  machines  are  so  light,  compact,  and  ca.sily  handled,  as 
to  admit  of  transportation  to  any  part  of  the  country  with  trifling 
f  spense.  The  weight  of  the  two-horae  machine,  complete,  being 
less  than  2.000  pounds,  and  of  the  one-horse,  about  1.200. 

The  manufacturers  are  now  establishing  agencies  in  all  parts  of 
the  United  States  and  Canadas.  where  they  are  needed  to  facilitate 
the  sale  of  these  machines.  Good  agents  are  wanted  in  the  south- 
ern and  western  States  and  the  Canadaa,  to  whom  liberal  commis- 
sions will  be  allowed.     Our  Agents,  as  far  as  definitely  a,<certained, 

Rapalje  &.  Briggs,  Roch  Bter. 
T.  C.  Peters  &  Brother,  Buffalo 
Peter  R.  Sleight.  Esq  ,  Poughkeepaie. 
¥.  F.  Packer  &  Brother,  Detroit. 

,  Chicago. 

W.  D.  Bacon,  Wankesha,  Wisconsin 
John  Melick,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
These  machines  may  also  be  had  of  Horace  L.  Emery.  Albany, 
and  of  John  Mayher  &  Co.,  New  York  city. 

WHEELER,  MELICK,  &  CO., 
Hamilton  st.,  comer  of  Liberty  and  Union  sta.,  Albany,  N.Y. 
May  1, 1850. 


Grass    Seed. 

''1~1HE  attention  of  Farmers  is  invited  to  the  following  assortment 
X      of  superior  Grass  Seeds  : 
2^)0  bush.    W'esieni  Clover. 
100     "       Large  Southern  Clover. 
I.'j     "        IMiile  Dutch  Ciover,  or  Honey  suck  i-. 
10     "       Lucerne,  or  Fretich  Clover. 
o'X)     "       Herds  Grass,  of  superior  qualit:/. 
'20     "       Red  Top.  extra  qitality. 
Fowl  Meadow.      Orchard  Grass. 
Ilaliart,  Rye  Grass, 
Q(^  The  above  seeds  were  selected  with  great  care,  expressly  for 
retailing,  and  are  warranted  superior  to  any  ever  before  sold  in  this 
c  ty.     For  sale  at  the  Genesee  Seed  Store  and  Agricultural  Ware- 
house. No.  65  Buffalo  street.  Rochester,  by 

May  1. 1850. ' RAPALJE  &  BRIGGS. 


TO    FARMKKS. 

■     CASH  PAID  FOR  RED  ROOT  SEED  AT  MY  OIL  MILL. 

M.   F    REYNOLDS,  manufacturer  of  Linseed  Oil.  White  L.  ad  in 

Oil,  Sa^h,  Doors,  and  Blinds.  Stained  and  enamelled  Glass; 

AND    DKAl.ER    IN 

Paints.  Oils.  Varnish.  Glue.  Brushes.  &c.;  French.  English,  and 

American  Plate.  Crown,  and  Sheet  Gla.ss.  French  White  Look- 

ing  Glass  Plates,  &c.,  17  Buffalo  street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


The    Aloi^an    Stallion    Giflbitl    Morj^n,    Jr., 

WILL  be  four  years  old  May  29,  IS.OO;  was  sired  by  Gifford 
Morgan;  g.  sire.  Woodbury  .Morgan  ;  g.  g,  sire.  Justin 
Morgan.  His  dam  was  sired  by  Sherman  Morgan,  and  he  Ny  Jus- 
tin Morgan.  The  g.  dam  of  Gifford.  Jr  ,  was  sired  by  Justin  Mor- 
gan. This  combines  in  Gifford  Morgan.  Jr.,  more  of  the  Morgan 
Itlnod  than  is  possessed  by  any  other  statHon  in  this  State.  In  color, 
size.  form,  and  action,  he  closely  resembles  his  sire. 
He  will  be  kept  on  my  farm,  at  $10  for  each  colt. 
Fairmount,  Onon.  oo.,  May  1. 1850.        [5-lt*]        E.  MARKS. 


Iiuportaiit  to  Farmers. 

AGRICULTURAL  BOOK  STORE. 

1^ HE  Subscriber  has  opened  a  Store  at  No.  71  Chambci*fl  st.. 
•■  Irving  House."  New  York,  where  he  w  ill  be  happy  to  attend 
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PREPARATION    OF    NIG-HTSOII.. 

We  have  received  several  private  letters  asking  in- 
formation as  to  the  best  way  of  preparing-  and  using 
nightsoil,  which  we  propose  to  answer  through  the 
pages  of  the  Farmer. 

Some  experience  and  considerable  research  have 
convinced  us  of  the  necessity  of  restoring  to  all 
depastured,  mown,  and  tilled  lands,  a  part  of  all  the 
plants  removed  in  grass,  hay,  grain,  or  roots,  cither 
by  man  or  his  domestic  animals.  Every  farmer 
should  adopt  a  system  of  husbandry  which  will  so 
improve  his  cultivated  fields,  that  thirty  bushels  of 
wheat  and  sixty  of  corn  will  be  a  common  harvest. 
To  do  this,  those  elements  in  the  seeds  of  grain, 
roots,  and  grass,  which  form  meat,  and  the  richest 
manure,  such  as  is  found  in  the  vaults  of  privies, 
must  be  saved  and  applied  to  the  growing  crops  in 
the  most  .skillful  and  economical  manner. 

There  are  two  points  to  be  attained  in  preparing 
nightsoil.  First,  to  remove  all  odor  or  offen.sive 
smell  from  the  fertilizer.  Second,  to  get  rid  of  the 
75  per  cent,  of  water  in  the  semi-fluid  mass.  These 
purposes  eflecled,  and  there  remains  a  very  concen- 
trated and  exceedingly  valuable  food  for  all  cultiva- 
ted plants,  which  may  be  drilled  in  with  seed  wheat, 
or  sown  broad-cast  over  growing  crops.  Every  privy 
should  have  a  water-tight  box  in  the  vault,  so  arranged 
that  it  can  readily  be  drawn  out  at  the  back  side  or 
one  end  of  the  building,  and  emptied  of  its  contents. 
Gypsum  and  common  salt  are  the  most  economical 
deodorizing  agents  that  can  be  used.  A  very  mod- 
erate quantity  of  either  will  answer,  although  a  little 
of  both  salts,  that  is,  sulphate  of  lime  (gypsum)  and 
chloride  of  sodium,  (common  salt,)  is  better  than  to 
use  but  one.  No  more  should  be  used  than  is  re- 
quired to  fix  all  volatile  elements,  especially  in  cities 
■  and  villages  where  the  fertilizer  has  to  be  carried 
some  distance.  For  this  purpose,  it  is  believed  that 
15  per  cent,  of  gypsum  or  10  of  common  salt  will 
suffice,  estimating  the  whole  at  its  dry  weight.  — 
That  is  to  say,  1000  lbs.  of  dry  poudrette  should 
contain  ISO  of  gypsum,  or  100  of  salt.  Where  the 
last  named  articles  are  clieap,  it  might  be  better  to 
have  250  lbs.  of  plaster  of  Paris  and  salt  to  750  of 
dry  excretions.  The  more  of  the  salts  contained  in 
urine  the  fertilizer  possesses,  the  larger  the  amount 
of  gypsum  or  common  salt  one  should  use  to  fix  the 
ammonia.  Plaster  of  Paris  will  form  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  the  sulphuric  acid  (oil  of  vitriol)  leaving 
the  lime  in  the  plaster  to  unite  chemically  with  the 


volatile  alkali  called  ammonia.  In  a  similar  man- 
ner, the  chlorine  in  common  salt  (chloride  of  sodium) 
will  leave  the  sodium  to  combine  chemically  with 
ammonia,  and  form  sal.  ammoniac,  (ciiloride  of  am- 
monium.) 

After  gypsum  and  salt  have  been  applied  to  the 
mass  of  stercoraceous  matter,  it  should  be  well  dried 
in  the  sun,  precisely  as  common  salt  is  made  by  solar 
evaporation.  In  large  establishments  in  cities,  the 
fecal  matter,  after  it  is  dried,  should  be  ground  in  a 
bark  mill,  to  form  a  fine  powder  wliich  could  readily 
be  drilled  like  the  finest  guano  or  ground  hen  dung. 

One  hundred  pounds  of  dry  food,  consisting  of 
bread,  meat,  potatoes,  and  vegetables,  will  form  about 
forty  of  solid  excretions.  To  this,  ten  pounds  of  salt 
and  gypsum  may  be  added,  when  the  fertilizer  on  fair 
lani]  will  re-produce  150  lbs.  of  bread,  meat,  and 
potatoes  again.  On  ]X)or  land,  which  is  leachy,  not 
over  50  or  75  pounds  can  reasonably  be  expected  from 
the  poudrette,  or  nightsoil. 

We  have  so  often  stated  the  well  ascertained  fact, 
that  some  60  per  cent,  of  the  solid  matter  in  the  food 
consumed  by  all  the  higher  orders  of  animals,  escapes 
from  the  body  through  the  lungs  in  the  process  of 
breathing,  that  it  appears  unnecessary  to  explain 
again  this  natural  phenomenon.  In  a  barrel  of  flour 
sent  to  market,  there  are  186  pounds  of  carbon 
(charcoal)  and  the  elements  of  water.  When  this 
flour  is  eaten  in  bread,  about  117  lbs.  escape  as  vapor 
and  carbonic  acid  from  the  organs  of  respiration  into 
the  atmosphere,  and  79  lbs.  appear  as  feces  and  salts 
in  urine.  Of  these  79  lbs.,  70  are  still  nothing  but 
carbon  (coal)  and  the  organized  elements  of  water, 
(oxygen  and  hydrogen.)  The  other  9  lbs.  are  azote 
(base  of  ammonia)  and  incombustible  salts,  or  earths. 
By  retaining  all  of  these  elements,  including  nitrogen, 
or  azote,  in  conjunction  with  30  lbs.  of  organized 
carbon,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen,  it  is  confidently  be- 
lieved that  39  or  40  lbs.  of  the  most  precious  atoms 
in  a  barrel  of  flour,  drilled  in  with  the  seed,  will  pro- 
duce, with  fair  tillage  and  fair  seasons,  wheat  enough 
to  make  another  barrel  of  flour.  In  this  estimate,  it 
is  assumed  that  the  farmer  will  make  a  good  use  of 
the  bran,  chafl^,  and  straw,  as  well  as  the  fertilizers 
derived  from  flour.  By  not  loosing  any  straw  nor 
bran,  and  regaining  20  per  cent,  of  the  hat  ingredi- 
ents in  tlie  flour,  good  crops  of  wheat  can  be  grown 
at  much  less  expense  than  is  now  generally  incurred. 

Where  nightsoil  is  not  to  be  hauled  but  a  short 
distance,  dry  muck  and  pulverized  charcoal  may  be 
used  to  advantage  as  an  absorbent.     Copperas  (sul- 
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phate  of'  iron)  was  considerably  used  in  the  city  of 
AugUHta,  Georgia,  last  summer  and  autumn,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  writer,  as  a  disinfecting  agent, 
and  with  tlje  most  satisfactory  results.  There  was 
no  cholera,  and  scarcely  a  case  of  fever  in  the  city, 
during  all  the  warm  season  of  the  year.  The  cop- 
peras used  was  an  inferior  article,  which  cost  only  a 
dollar  per  100  lbs. 


A  GENERAL  VIEW    OF    AMERICAN    AGRICULTURE. 
THE    POSITION    OF   AMERICAN    FARMERS. 

Every  one  tliat  eats  bread,  or  wears  cloth  made  of 
wool,  cotton,  or  flax,  has  a  direct  personal  interest 
in  the  results  of  Tillage  and  Farm  Economy.  — 
Hunger  and  nakedness  are  wants  of  the  most  press- 
ing character  ;  and  Providence  has  placed  them  alike 
in  every  human  being.  In  civilized  communities,  all 
arc  equally  dependent  on  successful  agriculture  for 
the  means  of  subsistence.  Let  the  soil  be  perma- 
nently exhausted,  or  fail  but  for  a  year  to  reward  the 
labor  of  the  husbandman,  and  no  language  can  ade- 
quately describe  the  intensity  of  the  universal  suffer- 
ing that  must  ensue.  Hence,  this  branch  of  national 
industry  has  peculiar  and  paramount  claims  to  the 
earnest  attention  and  the  fostering  care  of  all  gov- 
ernments which  are  regardful  of  the  public  safety, 
and  sustained  by  common  sense. 

American  Agriculture  ofTers  for  consideration  sev- 
eral interesting  ana  striking  features.  Prominent 
among  these  is  the  fact,  that  nearly  three-fourths  of 
the  labor  and  capital  of  the  country  are  employed  in 
this  single  pursuit.  Agriculturists  are  themselves 
a  large  majority  of  the  voters,  tax-payers,  and  con- 
sumers of  all  domestic  and  foreign  goods. 

Under  their  republican  system,  they  arc  mainly 
responsible  for  the  good  government  of  each  State, 
and  of  the  Union.  If  their  public  servants,  whether 
in  Congress  or  State  Legislatures,  fail  to  promote 
improvements  in  agriculture,  as  recommended  by 
President  Washington,  the  fault  is  not  in  their  rep- 
resentative>i,  but  in  those  who  neglect  to  ask  for  such 
aid  as  government  may  properly  grant. 

American  farmers  enjoy  advantages  superior  to 
those  of  all  other  nations,  for  improving  both  them- 
selves as  a  class,  and  their  landed  estates,  up  to  the 
highest  capabilities  of  man  and  of  the  earth  which  he 
cultivates.  This  republic  proffers  to  rural  art  and 
rural  science,  more  than  one  thousand  millions  of 
acres  of  available  farming  lands,  of  which  as  little  or 
as  much  may  bo  subdued  and  improved  as  wisdom 
shall  dictate.  There  is  neither  compulsion  nor  re- 
straint in  either  direction.  With  this  entire  freedom 
of  action,  is  associated  a  degree  of  security  for  life, 
liberty,  property,  toleration  of  religion,  and  exemption 
from  onerous  taxes,  without  a  parallel  in  the  history 
of  the  worid. 

In  extent  of  sea  coast,  facilities  for  river,  lake,  and 
canal  navigation  —  for  variety  of  climate,  soil,  vege- 
table and  animal  products  —  for  indefinite  and  almost 
imlimiled  commercial,  manufacturing,  mineral,  and 
hydraulic  resources,  no  other  country  equals  this. 
There  is  some  danger,  however,  that  we  shall  prove 
unworthy  of  so  great  blessings  —  that  we  may  forget 
the  so\n'ce  whence  they  come  —  abuse  the  peculiar 
advantages  and  the  exalted  privileges  which  we  pos- 
sess, and  blindly  cling  to  the  barbarous  practice  of 
impoverishing  the  soil,  to  the  incalculable  injury  of 
coming  generations.  Instead  of  exhausting  millions 
of  acres  without  any  adequate  recompense,  instead  of 


looking  longingly  to  the  wilderness  of  forest  and 
prairie  at  the  west,  we  should  search  closely  into  the 
lands  already  under  the  plow,  ami  learn  what  can  be 
done  to  add  two,  three,  and  four-fold  to  their  present 
productiveness.  The  time  has  at  last  arrived,  when 
it  is  indispensable  to  the  continued  prosperity  of  all 
the  older  States,  that  the  principles  both  of  renovating 
and  exhausting  cultivated  fields,  be  thoroughly  and 
universally  understO'>d. 

A  FEW  FACTS  ABOUT   SOILS,  PLANTS,  AND  ANIMALS. 

Soils  contain,  as  a  general  thing,  not  more  than 
one  part  in  a  thousand  of  the  atoms,  in  an  available 
condition,  which  nature  consumes  in  forming  a  crop 
of  any  kind.  This  statement  expresses  a  fact  of 
great  practical  importance  ;  for  the  husbanding  of 
these  fertilizing  atoms  is  the  first  step  toward  arrest- 
ing the  impoverishment  of  the  earth.  It  is  the  mat- 
ter in  the  soil  which  makes  crops  in  one  arrangement 
of  its  atoms,  and  forms  manure  in  another  condition 
of  the  same  atoms,  that  the  farmer  should  learn  to 
preserve  from  waste  and  loss. 

Soils  of  different  degrees  of  productiveness,  where 
their  mechanical  texture  and  physical  properties  are 
alike,  always  contain  unlike  quantities  of  the  food  of 
crops.  It  teems  to  make  little  difference  how  small 
is  the  amount  of  the  lacking  ingredient  in  the  com- 
position of  cultivated  plants.  Its  absence  is  fatal  to 
the  farther  growth,  of  the  crop,  after  its  appropriate 
aliment  fails  in  the  soil.  It  is  easy  to  discover  the 
wisdom  of  this  universal  law.  Suppose  Nature 
should  organize  grass,  grain,  and  other  plants  w  hich 
serve  as  the  daily  food  of  all  the  higher  orders  of 
animals,  as  well  without  bone  earth  (phosphate  of 
lime)  as  with  that  mineral.  Would  it  be  possible 
for  such  grass  and  grain  to  yield  to  the  blood  of 
domestic  animals  and  to  that  of  man  himself,  that 
solid  earthy  matter  which  imparts  strength  to  human 
bone.s,  and  to  those  of  oxen,  horses,  shee]i.  and  swine  1 
Certainly  not.  Although  iron  is  ulways  present  in 
the  food  and  blood  of  animals,  no  farmer  ever  killed 
a  calf,  a  pig,  or  an  ox,  which  had  iron  for  the  frame 
of  its  system.  No  anatomist  ever  saw  a  bone  in  the 
body  of  a  person,  formed  of  other  earthy  atoms  than 
such  as  Providence  had  titled  for  this  peculiar  func- 
tion in  the  animal  economy. 

The  brains  and  muscles  of  all  animals  contain  both 
sulphur  and  phosphorus  as  constituent  elements.  If 
their  daily  food,  derived  as  it  is  from  the  soil,  lacked 
either  sulphur  or  phosphorus,  must  not  this  radical 
defect  in  their  nourishment  soon  induce  weakness 
and  disease,  and  finally  result  in  premature  death  ? 
To  prevent  consequences  so  disastrous  and  so  obvi- 
ous. Nature  refuses  to  organize  plants  without  the 
presence  in  the  soil,  in  an  available  form,  of  those 
peculiar  atoms  adapted  alike  to  the  wants  of  vegeta- 
ble and  animal  vitality.  This  wise  provision  should  ' 
be  studied  by  every  one  who  desires  to  enjoy  sound 
health  and  a  long  and  happy  life.  Most  of  the  "ills 
that  flesh  is  heir  to,'"  as  well  as  most  of  the  maladies 
of  plants,  have  tlieir  origin  iu  the  violation  of 
Nature^s  laws. 

The  growth  and  constitutional  vigor  of  all  living 
beings,  not  less  than  the  revolution  of  the  earth  on 
its  axis,  are  governed  by  immutable  laws.  One  of 
these  appears  to  be,  that  an  atom  of  carbon  (charcoal) 
shall  not  perform  the  function  of  an  atom  of  iron  ; 
nor  can  an  atom  of  iron  perform  the  office  of  an  atom 
of  carbon,  or  that  of  any  other  element  concerned  in 
the  organism  of  planta  and  animals.     There  are  only 
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some  fifteen  kinds  of  elementary  bodies  used  by  Na- 
ture in  forming-  every  veg-etable  and  animal  substance 
produced  on  the  farm,  in  the  orchard,  or  in  the  garden. 

The  science  of  Rural  Economy  consists  in  the  sys- 
tematic study  of  atoms,  and  the  laws  by  which  they 
are  governed,  whether  they  exist  in  solid  or  crum- 
bliiiij  rocks,  in  loose  earths,  in  vegetable  or  animal 
mold,  in  fermenting  manure,  in  the  living  tissues  and 
cells  of  organized  beings,  or  in  the  form  of  inrisible 
gases  diflused  through  the  atmosphere.  Every  pro- 
duct of  agricultural  labor  is  either  a  vegetable  or  an 
animal  substance  ;  and  in  its  production,  not  an  atom 
of  new  matter  is  called  into  existence.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  science,  all  matter  which  is  neither  vege- 
table ncT  animal,  including  air  and  water,  is  mineral. 
All  minerals  are  either  solids,  like  sand,  clay,  and 
lime  :  or  liquids,  like  water  ;  or  gases,  like  common 
air.  The  fanner  deals  largely  with  atoms  in  each  of 
these  forms  ;  and  hence  he  should  be  familiar  with 
the  several  sciences  which  treat  of  natural  phenom- 
ena as  witness  in  the  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal 
kingdoms.  He  should  know  that  plants  alone  can 
subsist  on  mineral,  or"  disorganized  food  —  that  if 
there  were  no  plants  in  the  ocean  nor  on  land,  neither 
marine  nor  land  animals  could  have  a  being.  In  the 
absence  of  all  vegetation,  it  is  obvious  that  all  animals 
must  be  carniverous,  or  cease  to  consume  organized 
aliment.  Being  wholly  dependent  on  mutual  destruc- 
tion for  the  means  of  subsistence,  every  day  would 
diminish  the  aggregate  supply  of  food,  and  the  last 
animal  would  soon  die  of  starvation. 

From  the  above  reasoning,  it  is  plain  that  vegetable 
life  is  older  on  this  planet  than  animal  life,  and  that 
plants  may  have  flourished  thousands  of  years  before 
the  lowest  type  of  a  being  which  depended  wholly  on 
organized  food  for  subsistence,  was  created.  It  will 
also  be  seen  that  the  lines  of  demarkation  between 
animals  and  plants  is  well  defined,  by  the  fact  that 
the  latter  can  organize  the  elements  of  all  vegetable 
and  animal  substances  into  these  compound  bodies, 
which  the  former  can  not  do.  All  plants  produce 
and  inrreiise  organized  matter  ;  all  animals  consume 
and  diminish  the  quantity  of  organized  food.* 

WHAT    THE    COUNTRY     HAS     LOST    BY    IMPOVERISHING 
ITS    SOILS. 

Taking  the  census  of  1840  as  the  basis  of  the  cal- 
culation, and  adding  no  more  than  the  usual  increase, 
and  the  number  now  employed  in  agriculture  in  the 
United  States,  does  not  vary  much  from  five  millions. 
The  number  of  acres  which  they  cultivate  is  not 
known.  In  the  State  of  New  York  there  are  some 
12,000,000  acres  of  improved  land,  which  includes  all 
meadows  and  enclosed  pastures.  This  area  employs 
about  ,500,000  laborers,  being  an  average  of  24  acres 
to  the  hand.  At  this  ratio,  the  number  of  acres  of 
improved  land  in  the  United  States  is  120,000,000. 
But  New  York  is  an  old  and  more  densely  populated 
State  than  an  average  in  the  Union,  and  probably  25 
acres  per  hand  is  a  juster  estimate  for  the  whole 
country.  At  this  rate  the  aggregate  is  125,000,000. 
Of  these  improved  lands,  it  is  confidently  believed 
that  at  least  four-fifths  are  now  suffering  deteriora- 
tion in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  The  fertility  of 
some,  particularly  in  the  planting  States,  is  passing 
rapidly  away  ;  in  others,  the  progress  of  exhaustion 
is  so  slow  as  hardlj  to  be  observed  by  the  cultivators 
themselves.     To  keep  within  the  truth,  the  annual 


*  See  DumaA  — Balance  of  Organic  Nature. 


income  from  the  soil  may  be  said  to  be  diminished 
ten  cents  an  acre,  on  100,000,000  acres,  or  on  four- 
fifths  of  the  whole. 

This  loss  of  income  is  $10,000,000,  and  equal  to 
the  sinking  of  a  capital  of  fl  66,666,000  a  year,  pay- 
ing 6  per  cent,  annual  interest.  That  improved 
farming  lands  may  be  justly  regarded  as  capital,  and 
a  fair  investment  when  paying  6  per  cent,  interest, 
and  perfectly  safe,  no  one  will  deny.  This  deteri- 
oration is  not  unavoidable  ;  for  thousands  of  skillful 
farmers  have  taken  fields  poor  in  point  of  natural 
productiveness,  and  instead  of  diminishing  their  fer- 
tility, they  have  added  ten  cents  an  acre  to  their 
annual  income,  over  and  above  all  expenses.  If  this 
wise  and  improving  system  of  rotation,  tillage,  and 
husbandry  were  universally  adopted,  or  applied  to  the 
100,000,000  acres  now  being  exhausted,  it  would  be 
equivalent  to  creating  each  year  an  additional  capital 
of  $166,666,000,  and  placing  it  in  a  permanent  real 
estate,  where  it  would  pay  6  per  cent,  annual  interest- 
For  all  practical  purposes,  the  difierence  between  the 
two  systems  is  $333,333,000  a  year,  to  the  country. 

There  is  another  view  of  this  important  subject, 
which  is  worthy  of  profound  consideration.  Of  the 
12,000,000  acres  of  improved  land  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  1,000,000  are  so  cultivated  as  to  become 
richer  from  year  to  year.  These  improving  soils  are 
in  the  hands  of  40,000  cultivators,  who  take  and  read 
agricultural  journals,  and  nobly  sustain  the  State  and 
County  Societies  of  that  Commonwealth. 

3,000,000  acres  of  the  12,000,000  are  so  managed 
as  barely  to  hold  their  own  in  point  of  fertility. — 
These  lands  belong  to  a  class  of  farmers  who  do  as 
well  as  thoy  know  from  personal  observation,  and 
seeing  how  reading  men  improve  their  estates  and 
domestic  animals. 

8,000,000  acres  are  in  the  hands  of  300,000  per- 
sons who  still  adhere  to  the  colonial  practice  of 
extracting  from  the  virgin  soil  nil  it  will  yield,  so 
long  as  it  will  pay  expenses  to  crop  it,  and  then  leave 
it  in  a  thin,  poor  pasture,  for  a  term  of  years.  Some 
of  these  impoverished  farms,  .vhich  75  years  ago 
produced  from  20  to  30  bushels  of  wheat,  on  an  aver- 
age, now  yield  only  from  5  to  8  bushels.  In  an 
exceedingly  interesting  work,  entitled  "American 
Husbandry,"  published  in  London  in  1775,  and  writ- 
ten by  "an  American,"  the  following  remarks  may 
be  found  on  page  98,  Vol.  I  :  * 

"  Wheat  in  many  parts  of  the  province  [New  York] 
yields  a  larger  produce  than  is  common  in  England. 
Upon  good  lands  about  Albany,  where  the  climate  is 
the  coldest  in  the  country,  they  sow  two  bushels  and 
better  upon  one  acre,  reap  from  tuenty  to  forty  ;  the 
latter  quantity,  however,  is  not  often  had,  but  from 
twenty  to  thirty  are  common  ;  and  with  such  bad 
husbandry  as  would  not  yield  the  like  in  England, 
and  much  less  in  Scotland.  This  is  owing  to  the 
richness  and  freshness  of  the  land." 

According  to  the  State  census  of  1845,  Albany 
county  now  produces  only  7J  bushels  of  wheat  per 
acre,  although  its  farmers  are  on  tide  water  and  near 
the  capital  of  the  State,  with  a  good  home  market, 
and  possess  every  facility  for  procuring  the  most 
valuable  fertilizers.  Dutchess  counnty,  also  on  the 
Hudson  River,  produces  an  average  of  only  5  bushels 
per  acre  ;  Rensselaer,  8  ;  Westchester,  7  ;  which  is 


*  We  ore  indebted  to  the  well  stored  library  of  JoKf?  S.  Skikker, 
Esq.,  the  veteran  editor  of  the  '•  Plow.  I^oom,  and  .\nvil."  for  the 
use  of  this  old  and  curioua  werk  on  the  early  agriculture  of  this 
country. 
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higher  than  the  average  of  soils  tliat  once  gave  a 
return  larger  tlmn  the  wheat  lands  of  England,  even 
with  "bad  husbandry.'' 

Fully  to  renovate  the  8,000,000  acres  of  partially 
exhausted  lands  in  the  State  of  New  York,  will  cost 
at  least  an  average  of  $12.50  per  acre,  or  an  aggre- 
gate of  $100,000,000.  It  is  not  an  easy  task  to 
replace  all  the  bone  earth,  potash,  sulphur,  magnesia, 
and  organized  nitrogen  in  mold,  consumed  in  a  field 
which  has  been  unwisely  cultivated  50  ®r  75  years. 
Phosphorus  is  not  an  abundant  mineral  anywhere, 
and  liis  sub-soil  is  about  the  only  resource  of  the 
husbandman,  after  his  surface-soil  has  lost  most  of 
its  phosphates. 

The  300,000  persons  that  cultivate  these  8,000,000 
acres  of  impoverished  soils,  annually  produce  less  by 
$25  each,  than  they  would  if  the  land  had  not  been 
injured.  The  aggregate  of  this  loss  to  the  State  and 
the  world  is  $7,500,000  per  annum,  or  more  tlian  7 
per  cent,  interest  on  what  it  will  cost  to  renovate  the 
deteriorated  soils.  There  is  no  possible  escape  from 
this  oppressive  tax  on  labor  of  $7,500,000,  but  to 
improve  the  land  or  run  off  and  leave  if.  That  the 
latter  has  been  done  to  a  large  extent,  is  shown  by 
comparing  the  population  in  rural  districts  at  the 
census  of  1830  with  that  of  1840.  In  nearly  half 
the  towns  in  the  State,  population  had  decreased, 
notwithstanding  the  vapid  growth  of  cities  and  villa- 
ges, demanding  an  increase  of  farm  laborers  to  supply 
the  mere  local  markets.  The  canals  of  New  York 
have  operated  to  hasten  the  exhaustion  of  its  soils, 
just  as  a  railroad  to  California  would  aid  in  extract- 
ing gold  dust  from  its  now  unwashed  sands.  While 
the  canals  and  railroads  of  New  York  convey  a 
thousand  tons  of  the  few  precious  atoms  in  tlie  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  which  can  alone  form  bread  and 
meat,  to  tide  water,  they  do  not  carry  back  from  tide 
water  one  ton  of  the  raw  material  for  m.aking  crops 
of -any  kind.  A  million  tons  of  human  food  pass 
down  the  Mississippi  where  one  ton  of  tlie  elements 
of  such  food  ascend  "the  father  of  waters." 

It  will  be  seen,  on  referring  to  the  census  of  1840, 
that  the  five  States  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  North 
and  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  employed  at  that 
time  1,013,463  persons  in  agriculture.  Of  this  num- 
ber, Maryland  had  69,851  ;  Virginia,  318,771  :  North 
Carolina,  217,095;  South  Carolina,  198,363;  and 
Georgia,  209,383. 

It  is  a  statistical  question  of  considerable  impor- 
tance, to  determine  how  mucli  less  these  laborers 
and  the  mules,  horses,  and  oxen,  which  they  work, 
annually  produce,  than  they  would  had  no  acre  of 
the  arable  lands  in  these  States,  so  highly  favored 
by  climate  and  fertility,  been  damaged  in  tlie  least 
by  improper  tillag-e.  The  difference  in  the  cost  of 
making  crops  on  poor  land  and  on  good  land,  is 
really  much  greater  than  is  generally  supposed. 
The  shrewd  farmers  of  Massachusetts  prefer  giving 
60  cents  a  bushel  for  Western  corn,  to  growing  this 
grain  on  their  infertile  soil ;  while  tlie  corn-growers 
of  Indiana  and  Illinois  are  glad  to  sell  their  crops, 
made  on  rich  land,  at  20  cents  a  bushel.  From  these 
facts,  is  not  the  inference  plain  and  satisfactory,  tliat 
it  costs  three  times  more  to  produce  a  bushel  of  corn 
on  poor  than  on  rich  land  ? 

"To  do  full  justice  to  this  interesting  problem,  "By 
what  means,  and  to  what  extent,  the  soils  of  the  five 
States  above  named  have  been  injured,'"  would  fill  a 
volume.  A  residence  of  more  than  two  years  in  the 
most  southern  of  these  States,  connected  with  its 


agricultural  press,  and  devoting  much  time  to  the 
study  of  soils  and  their  products,  will  warrant  the 
writer  in  expressing  an  opinion  on  the  weight  of 
evidence  collected  from  all  sources  witliin  his  reach. 
The  annual  loss  on  the  labor  of  each  hand  and  mule 
is  believed  to  be  $30.  This  estimate  is  too  high  on 
some  plantations,  and  too  low  on  others.  The  only 
reason  why  so  many  slaves  have  been  sent  South 
during  the  last  25  years,  (and  thousands  sent  out  of 
Georgia,)  is,  that  the  labor  of  a  person  is  worth  t'vice 
as  much  to  cultivate  rich,  fresh  land,  as  poor,  old  land. 

If  the  estimate  of  a  yearly  loss  of  $30  on  each 
hand,  and  the  domestic  animals  which  he  works,  be 
not  too  high,  then  the  aggregate  exceeds  tliirly  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  This  is  equivalent  to  having  sunk 
a  productive  capital  invested  in  farming  lands,  at  a 
cheap  rate,  of  Jive  hmidred  millions  of  dollars,  yield- 
ing 6  per  cent,  annual  interest.  While  England  and 
France  have  derived  hundreds  of  millions  of  profit  and 
revenue  from  the  tobacco  and  cotton  exported  from 
Georgia,  the  Carolinas,  Virginia,  and  Maryland,  a 
large  share  of  all  the  proceeds  received  for  these 
staples,  which  have  so  desolated  the  earth  over  im- 
mense districts,  has  left  these  old  impoverished  states, 
with  their  emigrating  citizens,  never  to  return. 

This  unwise  system  of  tillage  is  extending  rapidly 
in  the  United  States. 

Manufacturers,  merchants,  and  mechanics,  often 
shift  their  settled  policy,  when  they  see  a  profit  in 
making  a  change.  But  whoever  expects  millions  of 
isolated  farmers  to  change  suddenly  their  practices, 
ideas,  and  systems  of  culture  and  husbandry,  shows 
that  he  has  not  labored  twenty  years  to  substitute  an 
improving  for  an  exhausting  system  of  field  culture. 
At  a  fair  estimate,  there  are  at  this  time  2,741,966 
persons  employed  in  agriculture  in  the  fifteen  slave- 
holding  States.  Before  the  study  of  rural  economy 
as  a  science  will  become  as  popular  as  the  study  of 
politics,  law,  and  medicine,  the  South  will  have  at 
work  in  the  field,  a  force  of  five  millions  of  operatives. 
Who  does  not  see  that  the  wise  and  skillful  employ- 
ment of  this  vast  power  of  production,  is  a  matter  of 
inestimable  consequence  to  all  the  phnting  States, 
and  to  unborn  millions  who  must  dig  their  daily  bread 
from  impoverished  soils,  if  the  mighty  work  of  land 
exhaustion  is  to  increase  and  extend,  as  population 
spreads  over  the  QOtton,  tobacco,  and  sugar  growing 
parts  of  the  Union  ?  Propagated  by  buds  instead  of 
seeds,  the  sugar  cane  will  be  found,  like  the  potato 
plant,  less  able  to  withstand  the  customary  abuses 
of  the  earth  —  the  rude  violation  of  the  law?  of  nature 
—  than  tobacco,  corn,  wheat,  and  cotton  plants.  But 
all  these  are  suffering  in  vital  force  and  constitutional 
vigor,  by  reason  of  their  defective  food,  in  partially 
exhausted  soils.  Any  living  being  may  habitually 
take  a  very  little  poison  into  its  system  witliout  de- 
stroying life.  Pursue  the  piactice  of  poisoning  the 
blood  of  animals  or  the  juices  of  plants,  only  to  a  very 
small  degree,  and  it  will  tell  in  the  course  of  a  few 
generations,  in  strange,  newf  and  incomprehensible 
maladies.  An  instructive  and  useful  book  might  be 
written  on  the  diseases  of  cultivated  [dants  ;  to  say 
nothing  of  tliose  of  domestic  animals.  Mildew,  mold 
in  cheese,  rust  on  wheat  and  cotton,  and  fungi, 
believed  by  naturalists  and  botanists  to  be  so  injuri- 
ous to  potatoes,  are  all,  in  a  good  degree,  like  other 
vegetable  creations,  subject  to  tlie  control  of  human 
industry  and  science. 

If  we  visit  the  farmers  of  the  Nortlnvest,  we  siiall 
find  the  popular  feeling  developing  itself  after  this 
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fashion  :  "Let  us  construct  railroads  and  canals, 
improve  our  navigable  rivers  and  lake  harbors,  pur- 
chase the  best  farm  implements,  and  then  employ  all 
our  capital  and  energies  in  transforming  every  atom 
in  the  soil  which  will  make  grain,  provisions,  and 
wool,  into  those  marketable  commodities,  and  send 
them  to  distant  cities  and  nations  for  consumption." 
This  agricultural  and  commercial  enterprise  is  com- 
placently regarded  as  the  wise  development  of  the 
agricultural  resources,  of  a  new  country  !  Although 
the  inevitable  results  of  this  practice  may  be  seen  in 
each  of  the  old  thirteen  States,  as  in  the  valleys  of 
the  Mohawk  and  Hudson,  yet  it  is  confidently  be- 
lieved by  sanguine  farmers,  that  the  truly  rich  soils 
of  the  West  are  inexhaustible. 

Whoever  will  examine  this  great  national  question, 
of  taking  every  thing  out  of  the  land  and  putting  back 
nothing,  must  be  satisfied  that  no  other  than  the  most 
disastrous  consequences  can  follow.  The  number  of 
laborers  employed  in  this  simple  operation,  increases 
at  the  rate  of  200,000  a  year,  in  the  United  States. 

To  repair  the  damage  already  done  to  the  soil,  will 
cost  over  one  thousand  millions  of  dollars, 

S.    W.'S    NOTES    FOR    THE    MONTH. 

The  next  Seneca  Co.  Ag.  Fair. — The  rural  vil- 
lage of  Ovid  has  fairly  won  the  palm  from  Waterloo 
and  Seneca  Palls,  by  overbidding  them  something 
less  than  !f  100  for  the  privilege  of  locating  our  next 
Cattle  Show  there.  Well  may  friend  Moore,  of  the 
Rural  New-Yorker,  boast  of  the  number  of  his  Ovid- 
ian  subscribers,  as  no  other  hamlet  or  village  rural 
knows  better  how  to  keep  up  with  the  spirit  and  intel- 
ligence of  this  progressive  age,  than  this  same  Ovid. 
For  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  not  travelled 
through  this  all  fertile  alluvial  county  of  Seneca,  let 
mc  say  that  this  village,  which  takes  its  name  from 
the  most  voluptuous  poet  of  the  Augustian  age,  is 
situated  on  the  western  brow  of  the  dividing  ridge 
v/hich  separates  the  Cayuga  and  Seneca  lakes.  From 
hei-e  you  look  down  upon  the  broadest  expanse  of  the 
Seneca,  four  miles  distant,  as  upon  a  surface  of 
moulten  silver :  what  the  perspective  lacks  in  sterile 
grandeur  of  mountain  precipice,  or  basaltic  rocky 
clifT,  is  amply  compensated  by  the  richness  of  the 
picturesque  landscape  —  green  fields  now  and  then, 
yellowing  into  harvest ;  neat  and  often  ambitious 
farm-houfes  ;  capacious,  painted  barns  ;  grain  stacks 
and  hay  stacks  ;  extensive  orchards  ;  all  of  which  is 
relieved  by  very  many  patches  of  dark  brown  woods 
of  very  tall  deciduous  trees  ;  —  filling  the  mind  with 
the  idea  of  the  land's  fatness  and  man's  thrift.  But, 
reader,  this  half  shire,  romantically  perched  little 
village,  is  not  by  any  means  as  beautiful  as  it  will 
be  ;  as  it  grew  up  in  a  utilitarian  age,  before  Down- 
ing's  day,  you  will  not  now  see  many  cottages  or 
bub-rural  liouses  standing  a  little  back  from  the  street, 
with  French  windows  looking  out  upon  shrubs  and 
flowers  ;  but  the  conviction  will  force  itself  upon 
your  mind,  that  this  is  the  place  for  them,  and  that 
soon  here  they  will  be  seen. 

The  Wealth  of  our  Farmers.  —  It  is  a  com- 
mon observation  that  the  farmers  are  full  of  money — 
"no  debts  to  pay,  no  notes  in  the  bank.''  When  you 
find  a  bank  put  to  it  for  notes  to  pay  a  check,  the 
Cashier  will  tell  yon  that  the  circulation  has  been 
paid  out  for  farmers'  products,  and  that  it  has  not  yet 
left  their  pockets.  But  I  take  it  that  the  pecuniary 
ease  of  the  farmers  ia  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  hi^h 


prices  they  have  received  for  their  surplus  products, 
nor  to  the  large  amount  of  that  surplus,  but  only  to 
their  superior  industry,  economy,  self-reliance,  and 
the  paucity  of  their  wants,  growing  out  of  their  com- 
parative expenseless  social  position.  Few  farmers 
seem  to  be  aware  of  the  great  pecuniary  saving  inci- 
dental to  life  on  a  farm  ;  hydra-headed  corporation 
taxes  do  not  reach  them  there  ;  pauperism  in  its  end- 
less phases,  from  fixed  domiciliated  want  to  varied, 
daily,  ambulating  beggary  and  fraud,  is  only  of  the 
overgrown  village  or  large  town.  'Tis  true  that  an 
occasional  subscription  paper  may  sometimes  annoy 
the  farmer,  and  beard  him  at  his  home  :  but  they  do 
not  haunt  him  nightly,  nor  stare  him  in  the  face  at 
all  liours,  and  at  every  corner  of  the  street.  And 
tlien  the  expense  of  following  the  ever  changing 
tyrant  Fashion  —  the  daily  sacrifice  made  to  the  eyes 
of  others  —  may  be  well  dispensed  with  on  the  farm, 
where  prying  eyes  from  without  are  rarely  seen. 
'Tis  true,  of  late,  that  many  sons  and  daughters  of 
thrifty  farmers  do  follow  the  expensive  fashions  in 
dress,  to  a  certain  extent ;  but  i-arely  beyond  their 
ability  to  pay  by  the  avails  of  their  own  superior 
industry.  There  may  be  among  them  the  votary  of 
fashion  ;  but  never  its  culpable  slave. 

It  is  said  that  the  revenue  of  the  United  States  will 
this  year  amount  to  $38,000,000  of  dollars.  The 
better  part  of  this  great  sum  is  received  for  duties  on 
imported  luxuries  and  the  finer  articles  of  dress. 
Although  two-thirds  of  the  people  are  farmers,  it  is 
not  supposed  that  one-fourth  part  of  this  great  tax  is 
paid  by  farmers.  Hence,  as  I  said  before,  farmers 
are  rich  only  from  the  moderation  and  simplicity  of 
their  wants,  and  not  from  the  high  prices  they  receive 
for  the  products  of  their  industry. 

California. — There  seems  to  be  a  great  discrep- 
ancy between  the  accounts  by  the  private  letters  from 
California,  and  those  of  the  California  newspapers. 
All  the  California  papers  hold  but  one  language, 
which  may  be  summed  up  in  the  following  lines  of 
Ben  Jonson  : 

Here,  are  the  golden  mines, 
Great  Solomon's  Ophyr  !     He  was  sailing  to  't 
Three  years  ;  but  we  have  reach'd  it  in  ten  montlis. 
This  is  the  day  wherein,  to  all  my  friends* 
I  will  pronounce  the  happy  wonl,  BE  RICH. 

Yet,  sad  to  say,  from  letters  both  published  and  pri- 
vate, we  learn  that  within  a  short  distance  of  these 
very  printing  offices,  in  the  month  of  December  last, 
more  destitution,  sickness,  e.xposure,  and  positive 
suffering  has  been  witnessed  in  a  day,  than  can  be 
met  with  in  the  United  States  in  a  twelvemonth  — 
that  "five  out  of  every  twelve  are  sick" — that  thou- 
sands would  return  to  the  United  States,  had  they 
the  means  to  do  it.  A  letter  from  Micliigan  states 
that  money  was  scarce  before  ;  but  since  the  Cali- 
fornia fever,  it  commands  25  per  cent.,  secured  on 
bond  and  mortgage  by  the  infatuated  farmer,  who 
thus  puts  his  fee-simple  "upon  a  cast,"  to  raise  money 
to  take  him  to  El  Dorado.  Another  letter,  from 
Wisconsin,  computes  the  amount  of  money  already 
abstracted  from  that  new  State,  by  California  adven- 
turers, at  the  incredible  amount  of  !|3,000,000. 

The  forty  quart  Cow.  —  Mr.  H.  Smith,  of 
Covert,  says  that  his  cow  will  give  forty  quarts  of 
milk  per  day  —  that  "he  has  weighed  one  mess,  not 
the  largest,  which  weighed  324  lbs.;"  this  is  only 
about  sixteen  quarts.  Joseph  Wright  says  he  must 
have  some  better  evidence  of  a  forty  quart  cow,  before 
he  goes  to  Covert  with  his  $500.     S.  W. 
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Messrs.  Euitors  ;— I  am  a  reader  of  your  paper,  and  find 
many  things  in  it  to  commend,  and  it  would  be  strange  if 
tliere  was  notliing  to  condemn.  I  wish  to  see  something  on 
the  opposite  side  or  against  the  State's  founding  an  insiitu- 
tion  to  make  scientific  farmers.  iN'ow,  if  tliis  could  he  accom- 
plished so  as  every  tax  paying  farmer  could  share  equally, 
it  would  be  admirable  ;  but  we  have  many  institutions  with 
endowments  by  the  State,  which  only  benefits  that  class 
which  are  well  able  to  bear  the  expense  without  calling  in 
the  aid  of  poor  tax  payers.  In  my  opinion,  it  would  be  like 
some  advertisements  we  now  and  then  read  ;  Mr.  A.  has 
some  fine  bull  calves  to  dispose  of,  worth  from  $100  to  $3U0  ; 
Mr.  B.  has  bucks,  say  $.'iO,  &c.;  while  his  less  noted  neigh- 
bor has  equally  as  good  stock,  but  no  one  to  puff  him  ;  there- 
fore he  must  lake  up  with  one  quarter  of  the  above  price. 
And  again,  the  poor  farmer  would  have  (as  now)  to  take  up 
with  the  worst  land,  such  as  light  sand  or  hard  clay,  which 
would  cost  the  most  to  put  in  a  state  to  produce  ;  so  I  come 
to  the  conclusion  not  to  tax  him  for  the  benefit  of  those  that 
can  do  without  it.  I  make  the  above  observations  merely 
to  draw  out  your  views  on  tlie  subject. 

One  or  two  more  questions,  and  1  close.  You  write  for 
the  information  of  farmers  :  how  many  of  your  readers 
understand  the  phrases  you  use  in  analysing  soils  ?  Farmers 
have  been  so  lioaxed  with  Latin  terms  by  Lawyers  and 
Doctors,  that  they  think  there  is  something  behind  the  cur- 
tain. What  will  our  grandchildren  think  when  looking  into 
a  volume  of  the  Genesee  Farmer  they  see  an  advertisement 
with  bolus  and  bottles.     W.  T.—Alexmiiler,  March,  185U. 

We  thank  our  correspondent  for  speaking  his  mind 
freely  in  the  above  note.  He  "  wishes  to  see  some- 
thing said  against  the  State's  founding  an  institution 
to  make  scientific  fanners."  This  seems  to  be  hardly 
necessary  ;  for  nearly  thirty  years  have  elapsed  since 
serious  efforts  were  first  made  to  e.stablish  agricul- 
tural schools  in  this  State,  and  down  to  this  hour  no 
legislature  lias  ever  been  convened  in  the  capitol, 
that  was  willing  to  give  the  first  dollar  to  aid  in  so 
great  and  important  an  undertaking.  Why  labor  to 
kill  a  thing  which  never  had  vitality  ?  The  oppo- 
nents of  agricultural  schools  have  it  all  their  own 
way,  and  ought  to  be  satisfed. 

"  W.  T."  seems  to  think  that  persons  having  choice 
domestic  animals  for  sale  should  not  advertise  the 
public  of  the  fact,  although  this  information  does  no 
more  than'  intimate  to  such  as  desire  to  purchase 
"  fine  bull  calves,''  where  they  can  be  found.  Not 
only  must  there  be  no  schools  for  the  improvement 
of  young  farmers,  but  there  should  be  no  advertising 
of  anything  w  liich  an  agriculturist  has  to  sell. 

Our  correspondent  asks  :  "  How  many  of  your 
[our]  readers  understand  the  phrases  used  in  analys- 
ing soils  V  We  answer,  several  thousands  :  and 
what  is  most  encouraging,  the  number  is  daily  in- 
creasing. The  wild  Indian  who  ran  count  ten,  and 
understands  the  value  of  each  number  from  one  up  to 
the  first  decimal,  finds  eleven,  twelve,  and  thirteen, 
just  as  incomprehensible  terms  as  "  W.  T."  doe.s 
o.xygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon.  There  is  not  a  par- 
ticle of  diflitreuco.  Thirteen  is  a  worse  word  for  a 
child  to  learn  and  fully  comprehend,  than  the  ntime 
of  any  visible  or  ponderable  substance  treated  of  in 
agricultural  clicinistry.  If  a  farmer  knov\-s  little  or 
nothing  of  chlorine,  which  forms  60  lbs.  in  100  of 
dry  common  suit,  it  is  a  good  reason  why  his  chil- 
dren should  be  belter  informed  of  the  nature  and 
properties  of  salt,  than  their  father.  As  every  new 
child  born  in  a  family  must  have  a  name  different 
from  all  other  sons  and  daughters,  to  distinguish  it, 
80  every  new  subslance  di.scovered  in  the  progress 
of  the  arts  and  sciences,  must  have  some  name  to 
designate  and  identify  it.     What  better  word  will 


e.xpress  our  idea  of  sulphur,  than  sulphur  ;  or  of 
nitrogen,  than  an  important  element  in  nitre  or  salt- 
petre ?  There  are  less  than  twenty  simples  which 
form  every  plant  and  every  animal  on  the  globe  ; 
and  are  twenty  names  too  many  for  an  intelligent 
man  or  .woman  to  learn  1 

Instead  of  making  the  P'armer  too  scientific,  and 
too  learned  in  the  study  of  soils,  we  have  erred,  if  at 
all,  in  the  other  direction.  We  should  have  labored 
more  to  convey  to  every  reader  a  clearer  idea  of  the 
matter  in  the  soil  which  forms  wheat,  corn,  oats, 
potatoes,  and  grass.  It  is  Ihings,  not  theories,  that 
all  cultivators  should  carefully  investigate,  and  learn 
the  true  import  of  those  natural  laws  which  an  all- 
wise  Creator  has  appointed  for  the  government  of 
animate  and  inanimate  matter.  Those  that  have 
studied  longest  and  closest,  discover  something  of  the 
height  and  depth  of  their  ignorance,  and  of  the  ines- 
timable value  of  well  developed  reason  in  practical 
agriculture.  Not  to  discover  that  there  is  great  room 
for  improvement,  indicates  a  very  limited  view  of  the 
possibilities  in  tillage,  husbandry,  and  the  education 
of  millions  of  children,  who  are  so  soon  to  fill  our 
places  as  the  sovereign  rulers  of  the  State  and 
Republic. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — I  wish  that  you  or  some  of  your  cor- 
respondents would  give  us  the  analysis  of  the  soil  and  sub- 
soil that  has  grown  a  pear  tree  to  the  age  of  forty  or  fifty 
years,  and  done  it  in  good,  handsome  style,  with  an  abund- 
ance of  fnut  and  of  magnificent  grow  ih.  I  have  seen  such 
irees  in  this  country,  and  I  am  sure  that  if  I  could  remove 
the  earth  where  it  grew,  sub-soil  ami  all,  into  my  garden,  it 
would  there  produce  another  tree  as  healthy  and  fruitful  as 
11  did  in  the  other  localion. 

Is  it  not  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  pear  tree,  like  all 
other  trees,  grains,  and  vegetables,  has  some  peculiar  food 
in  the  soil,  that  it  cannot  live  without.  When  we  redect 
that  it  grows  in  Sweden,  France,  Spain,  England,  Ireland, 
and  in  the  State  of  Georgia,  and  in  almost  all  the  St;ites.  we 
must  conclude  that  it  is  not  badly  aft'ected  by  heat  or  cold. 
From  my  own  observations  and  the  observations  of  travelers, 
I  am  confident  that  when  we  find  out  what  peculiirity  of 
soil  it  wants,  and  how  to  prepare  that  soil,  we  are  doing 
more  for  the  tree  than  we  are  to  talk  of  frozen  sap,  high 
training,  low  training,  digging,  no  digging,  and  all  such  spec- 
ulations put  together. 

.\s  the  season  fur  transplanting  has  almost  arrived,  I  wish 
that  you  or  some  of  your  correspondents  would  furnish  a 
careful  description  of  the  soil,  sub-soil,  and  every  other  cir- 
cumstance in  the  soil,  that  has  for  the  last  forty  or  fifty  years 
supported  a  healthy,  fruitful,  fine  growing  pear  tree,  as  above 
desired.  And  if  it  does  not  cost  over  ten  dollars  to  a  iree.  I 
will  prepare  the  ground  for  a  few  of  the  finest  varieties  this 
spring.     G.  Wiborn.— ViWor,  N.  Y.,  March,  185U. 

The  earthy  substances  drawn  from  the  surface  and 
sub-soil,  by  a  growing  pear  tree,  are  pretty  well 
known.  They  are  such  elements  as  the  wood,  leaves, 
and  fruit  of  the  tree,  yield  on  a  critical  analysis  ;  and 
such  as  a  peck  of  good  unleached  ashes  and  slaked 
lime,  in  ecpial  amount,  will  supply  to  the  soil.  If  it 
i.s  poor  in  mold,  some  well  rotted  manure,  chip  dung, 
or  swamp  muck,  should  be  mi.ved  with  the  lime  and 
ashes.  The  soil  in  which  apple,  pear,  and  peach 
trees  are  to  grow,  should  not  bo  made  very  rich  with 
stable  manure,  as  it  tends  to  proiluce  an  e.\ccss  of 
wood,  and  much  of  that  not  perfectly  matured. — 
Pounded  bones  are  valuable  to  put  into  the  earth 
alioul  the  roots  of  pear  trees.  The  best  fruit  tree 
soils  in  the  world  abound  in  bone  earth,  or  phosphate 
of  lime  ;  but  all  hard  wood  ashes  also  contain  this 
important  fiTtili/.er.  Mix  ashes  and  lime  thoroughly 
w  itii  the  soil  around  the  tree,  and  beyond  the  extreme 
ends  of  its  roots. 


Messrs.  Editors  ; —  Relying  on  your  pledge  made  to  a 
brother  farmer  in  your  Jnnuory  number,  [will  tiy. 

Kirst,  to  institute  an  inquiry  for  the  general  good  both  of 
firiners  and  all  others  w  ho  keep  cows.  Last  spring  I  lust  iin 
exrelli-nt  cow.  .She  died  in  about  two  days  after  she  calved, 
witli  what  we  call  the  calf  fever.  My  son  lost  another  in 
the  fi:ime  way,  about  the  same  time.  We  have  lost  two  or 
three  ottiers  within  a  few  years  post.  My  son  has  one  sick 
now  with  the  same  disease.  J^everal  died  in  tliis  neighbor- 
hood last  spring,  and  I  hear  of  others  sick  now.  I  have  been 
a  farmer  all  my  days  and  am  now  over  sixty  years  old,  and 
never  have  been  troubled  with  my  cows  in  this  way,  till 
within  a  few  years  past.  I  formerly  fed  niy  cows  on  hay 
through  the  winter,  and  before  calving  I  gave  thetn  a  few 
messes  of  potatoes  to  loosen  their  bowels,  and  had  no  trouhle. 
VViihin  a  few  years  I  have  fed  them  mostly  on  corn  fodder, 
and  have  not  been  so  particular  aljout  the  potatoes  previous 
to  calving.  Now,  a  query  arises  in  my  mind,  whether  corn 
fodder  i.s  the  best  food  for  a  cow  that  is  w  ith  calf ;  and  not 
being  a  chemist  myself,  1  wish  the  subject  to  go  into  the 
hands  of  men  of  t;ciencc,  for  investigation,  and  the  results 
of  that  investigation  pul>lished  in  the  Genesee  Farmer. 
Also,  the  cause  of  the  disease,  and  preventive,  and  best  cure, 
if  any.  My  cows  are  generally  in  good  order.  When  Uiken 
with  the  disease,  they  lirst  appear  dumpish,  disinclined  to 
food,  eyes  duU  ;  they  soon  get  down  and  never  get  up  again. 
They  invariably  swell  up  after  a  while,  and  appear  in  great 
distress  till  death  ends  their  sufferings. 

Now.  Messrs.  Editors,  if  you  can  give  any  light  or  in- 
struction on  this  subject,  or  obtain  it  from  practical  or  scien- 
tific men.  yoti  will  bestow  a  great  blessing  on  your  country- 
men and  on  that  most  invaluable  animal  with  which  God 
ever  blessed  tlie  human  family  —  the  Cow.  Wm.  Pakso.is. 
M.lli'ille.  A',  y.,  1850. 

If  Mr.  Parsons  had  now,  as  formerly,  a  few  pota- 
toes to  feed  his  cows  before  they  drop  their  calves, 
they  would  unquestionably  suffer  far  less,  if  at  all, 
froin  this  strictly  parturient  fever.  If  he  can  not 
well  raise  green  feed  of  any  kind,  he  slioiild  mess  his 
cows  with  brail  wet  with  brine  sufficient  to  keep  the 
bowels  loose,  for  several  days  before  calving',  and 
they  will  not  die  of  the  malady  described  by  him. 
Dry  corn  fodder  and  dry  hay  are  constipating,  and 
tend  to  inflammation  in  the  system  when  under  con- 
siderable excitement  from  other  causes.  The  disease 
is  an  inflammation,  and  should  be  prevented  ;  and  it 
may  be  by  the  use  of  carrots,  turneps,  beets,  potatoes, 
or  cabbage.  Green  food,  not  in  e.\ces.=,  but  in  regu- 
lar feed  with  dry  forage,  and  a  reasonable  allowance 
of  salt,  will  enable  Mr.  P.  to  save  his  cows  and  to 
obtain  from  them  a  generous  flow  of  milk. 

Messrs.  Editors:  —  1  noticed  an  article  in  the  February 
number  of  the  Farmer,  in  answer  to  the  inquiries  of  *"  P.  J. 
W.,"on  the  properties  of  plaster.  Your  theory  is.  no  doubt, 
true,  and  satisfiictory  so  far  as  you  went  ;  but  \  have  a  few- 
questions  to  add  to  those  that  have  already  been  given. 

1st.  Does  plaster  possess  any  soluble  substances,  or  those 
that  will  be  destroyed  by  its  being  wet?     [It  does  not.] 

2d.  Does  it  retain  its  power  so  as  to  act  on  vegetiition  the 
second  year?     [It  does.] 

'I'he  following  experiment  gave  rise  to  tfie  preceding  ques- 
tions : — Two  years  ago  this  spring,  I  had  a  field  of  about 
four  acres  which  I  sowed  to  oats  ,  I  also  seeded  it,  and  after 
bestowing  upon  it  proper  labor,  1  sowed  a  little  plaster  on 
aboiU  half^  an  acre  of  it.  The  lirst  year  there  was  no  per- 
ceptible dilTerence  in  the  oats  ;  but  when  I  cut  the  grass  the 
next  year,  that  part  on  which  the  plaster  was  sow  n  was 
exceedingly  stout,  the  stalks  were  large  and  long,  ami  from 
that  half  acre  I  received  two  loads  of  hay  ;  but  from  the 
other  three  and  a  half  acres  1  received  about  three  loads. 
IVovv  I  would  like  to  know  whether  I  must  ascribe  this  great 
difference  of  ratio  to  the  plaster,  or  look  to  some  other  source 
for  the  cause.     E.  N.—  Oneic/a  Caslle,  N.  Y.,  18.50. 

Plaster  is  so  val 'able  a  fertilizer,  that  .measures 
should  be  taken  to  cheapen  its  transportation  to  the 
lowest  attainable  figure.  Lime,  ashes,  and  bones 
should  also  be  carried  at  the  minimum  charge  on 
railroads  and  canals.     Plaster  made  the  gain. 


Messrs.  Editors  ; — I  am  preparing  a  room  in  my  barn  for  a 
threshing  machine  ,  a  corn  sheller  ;  a  straw,  hay.  and  corn 
stalk  cutter  ;  and  I  wish  to  procure  and  add  o  mill  for  grind- 
ing coarse  grain  f(tr  feeding  purposes.  It  has  occurred  to  me 
that  all  these  might  be  operated  upon,  or  rather  driven  by,  a 
wind-mill.  I  mention  these  matters  for  the  purpose  of  ask- 
ing you  whether  you.  or  any  of  the  contributors  to  the  Gen- 
esee Farmer,  know  anything  of  the  manner  of  construction 
and  cost  of  a  wind-mill  ?  And  whether  there  i.s  any  economy 
in  the  use  of  that  kind  of.propelling  power?  Will  you,  or 
any  contributor,  be  kind  enough  to  communicate  whatever 
is  known  on  this  sidtject  /  Would  it  be  asking  too  much  to 
request  you  to  name  the  best  and  most  approved  of  the  four 
dilTorent  machines  mentioned  above  ?  If  not,  bo  pleased  to 
do  so.     E.  Gvci-.-R.—  l/igMand,  Pa.,  May,  IS.'jO. 

There  is  but  one  wind-mill  of  any  account  now  in 
the  United  States,  which  is  known  to  us,  and  that  is 
in  the  city  of  Washington.  The  \\'heel  is  .some  60 
feet  in  diameter.  It  is  used  for  grinding  grain,  and 
is  aided  by  steam.  In  Holland  and  England,  as  well 
as  in  this  country,  steam  and  horse-power  are  found 
to  be  more  economical.  A  wind-mill  is  a  timple  and 
very  primitive  contrivance. 

It  would  hardly  meet  our  views  of  propriety  to 
select  the  threshing  machines,  straw  cutters,  and 
corn  shellers  of  particular  manufacturers,  and  praise 
them,  with  the  implied  condemnation  of  all  others. 
We  aim  to  give  all  good  mechanics  an  equal  chance 
in  our  advertising  columns,  and  avoid  everything  that 
looks  like  puffing  or  partiality. 

Messrs.  Editors; — Many  farmers  who  have  used  Wheat- 
land plaster  for  years,  think  ita  effects  upon*the  soil  are  not 
as  good  now  as  formerly,  and  have  consequently  discontin- 
ued its  use  to  a  great  extent.  They  think  the  plaster  has 
deteriorated  in  value,  from  some  cause — either  the  beds  are 
not  as  pure  as  they  used  to  be,  or,  perhaps,  lime-stone  or 
some  other  stone  is  mixed  with  the  gypsum.  If  Dr.  Lee 
has  analyzed  the  plaster  of  these  beds,  and  can  tell  us 
whether  or  not  our  suppositions  are  well  founded,  he  will 
much  4tb!ige  many  readers  of  the  Genesee  Farmer. 

We  have  not  analyzed  any  of  the  quarries  of  plas- 
ter in  Wheatland,  and  we  should  be  sorry  to  believe 
that  any  one  would  add  marl,  of  which  there  is  an 
abundance  in  the  neighborhood,  to  the  pure  min- 
eral. The  difficulty  doubtless  is,  that  your  soils  are 
sick  of  gypsum,  from  the  lack  of  bone-timber,  potash, 
magnesia,  and  common  salt,  in  the  land.  Plaster  is 
not  everytliing  that  nature  demands  to  form  a  clover 
plant,  or  a  crop  of  wheat,  oats,  or  corn.  Farmers 
must  learn  to  take  better  care  of  the  potash,  phos- 
phorus, and  magnesia,  in  their  soils. 

Mkssrs.  Editors  : — Conid  not  the  culture  of  indigo  be  re- 
sumed at  the  South,  by  adopting  what  is  called  the  hot 
water  process,  latterly  in  use  in  India  for  extracting  indigo 
from  the  leaves  pf  the  indigo  plant?  There  is  said  to  be  a 
great  saving  of  time  by  this  method,  and  all  danger  to  the 
health  of  the  workmen,  from  the  deleterious  effects  of  the 
gases  evolved  in  the  old  process  of  fermenting  in  water  of 
the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  is  avoided.  And  conid 
not  the  kermes  producing  oak  be  introduced  at  the  South,  for 
the  purpose  of  producing  kermes  for  home  consumption?  It 
is  in  some  respects  much  superior  to  cochineal  as  a  dye  :  and 
there  is  none  of  it  imported,  so  far  as  I  am  aware.     J.  E. 

Undoubtedly  indigo  culture  will  some  day  be  re- 
sumed at  the  South  :  with  cotton  at  its  present  price, 
its  production  will  pay  better.  A  large  planter,  and 
a  late  U.  S.  Senator,  has  discussed  the  subject ;  but 
the  production  of  indigo  is  exceedingly  unpopular. 

The  "  Kermes  oak"  we  have  not  studied  at  all. 

To  CATCH  Rats  —  Set  a  common  fox  trap  ;  over 
which  spread  a  piece  of  cotton  or  linen  cloth,  suffi- 
ciently large  to  cover,  and  sprinkle  some  meal  over 
the  pan  —  and  you  have  him.  At  least  I  did.  T.  R. 
S.  —  Omar,  JV.  Y. 


t 


BICKFORD    &    HOrFMAN'S    DRILL. 

Some  of  our  correspondents  have  expressed  tlieir  sat- 
isfaction with  the  operation  of  Bickford  fc  Huffman's 
Drill.  W.  S.  FuLLERTON,  of  Livingston  county,  in 
this  State,  expressed  the  opinion  that,  with  slight 
improvements,  this  drill  would  be  the  best  in  use. 
We  now  give  our  readers  an  engraving  of  this  Drill. 
.A  correspondents  in  Wayne  county,  writes  us  — 
"  From  what  I  have  seen  and  been  able  to  learn  of 
this  machine,  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  one  of  the 
most  valuable  and  perfect  of  any  thing  of  the  kind 
yet  offered  to  the  public.  There  is  quite  an  improve- 
ment in  adjusting  with  accuracy  the  quantity  of  seed 
distributed  to  the  acre,  which  is  effected  with  great 
precision  by  the  use  of  toothed  wheels  of  different 
sizes,  increasing  or  diminishing  at  pleasure  the  rev- 
olutions of  the  distributing  cylinder.  The  teeth  may 
be  elevated  separately  or  simultaneousl}',  according 
to  the  wish  of  the  operator,  and  the  drilling  tubes 
themselves  are  remarkably  well  made. 

Bickford  &  Huffman  manufactured  and  distribu- 
ted to  a  considerable  extent,  last  year,  a  Grain  Drill 
of  their  own,  which,  so  far  as  I  have  learned,  gave 
great  satisfaction.  The  one  they  now  manufacture 
contains  some  decided  improvements  on  their  machine 
of  last  year.  For  cheapness  and  excellence  com- 
bined, I  do  not  know  where  farmers  can  get  a  bettor 
macliine  for  the  purposes  intended  ;  and  I  have  no 
doubt  it  will  prove  of  great  service  to  the  agricultu- 
ral community,  now  that  the  advantages  and  increased 
productiveness  resulting  from  drilling  in  wheat  has 
been  so  fully  and  satisfactorily  proved.^" 

IMPROVED    SHORT-HORNS  -  BATES'    STOCK. 

In  my  February  article  on  this  subject  I  felt  it  a  duty 
to  place  before  the  public  the  fact  that  Mr.  Bates 
considered  the  jDiic/ie.is  blood  the  cnoiCEST  blood  in 
his  herd.  Having  proved  this  by  rtndisjmtahle  evi- 
dence, and  having  also  shown  that  Mr.  Vaii/s  bull 
Duke  of  Wellington,  bred  by  Mr.  Bates,  his  Meteor, 
and  other  Bates  bulls  ho  had  sold  to  gentlemen  in 
this  country  and  Canada,  possessed,  in  addition  to 
their  other  good  breeding,  more  of  this  Duchess  blood 
than  3d  Duke  of  Cambridge,  I  think  1  may  safely  rest 
the  matter  here. 

As,  however,  a  direcl  attack  has  been  made  upon 
Mr.  Vails  very  valuable  bull  Duke  of  Wellington, 
by  endeavoring  to  depreciate  in  the  estimation  of  the 
puHic  his  sire  Short  Tail  and  his  dam  Oxford  Pre- 


mium Cow,  it  may  perliaps  be  well  to  show  the  utter 
fallacy  of  the  attack.  That  Short  Tail  was  a  great 
favorite  with  Mr.  Bates,  and  considered  by  him  as 
one  of  his  best  sires,  is  -well  known  to  most  breeders 
of  Short-Horns  ;  and  were  all  other  evidence  want- 
ing on  this  point,  Mr.  Bates'  "opinion  as  shown  by 
his  practice,"  is  fully  recorded  in  the  volumes  of  the 
English  Herd  Book.  As  to  Oxford  Premium  Cow, 
Mr.  Bates'  estimate  of  her  value  is  equally  well 
known,  and  as  a  farther  proof  of  her  excellence,  I 
need  only  add  that  this  same  cow  was  awarded  the 
first  premium  by  the  Royal  English  Agricultural 
Society  as  the  best  Short-Hor>'  cow  ^competi- 
tion open  to  all  England. 

In  the  last  letter  wliich  Mr.  Bates  addressed  to 
Mr.  Vail,  speaking  of  the  merits  of  the  two  animals 
in  question,  he  says,  '■  your  Duke  of  Wellington  is 
decidedly  a  better  bull  than  3d  Duke  of  Cambridge.'" 
To  show  that  Mr.  Bates'  opinion  of  the  great  value 
of  Wellington  as  a  sire  was  correct,  I  quote  an  extract 
from  a  letter  Mr.  Vail  received  from  Col.  Hampton 
of  Soutli  Carolina,  to  whom  he  sold  a  bull  calf,  Bel- 
videre,  got  by  Duke  of  Wellington  out  of  Lady  Bar- 
rington  3d.  Col.  H.  paid  §1300  for  this  calf.  He 
says  :  "The  bull  I  purchased  of  you  is  not  only  the 
best  I  ever  had,  but  superior  to  any  I  ever  saw.  His 
get  are  very  beautiful  and  exhibit  all  the  evidences 
OF  HIGH  BLOOD.  I  liave  been  a  breeder  of  Short- 
Horns  nearly  forti/  years,  have  imported  several  bulls, 
and  bought  at  various  times  others  from  the  best 
herds  at  the  North,  but  have  never  owned  one  wliose 
stock  has  given  me  such  entire  s<itisfaetion,''  Col. 
Summer  also  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  praise  of 
this  fine  animal.  I  might  add  numerous  other  testi- 
mony showing  the  great  value  of  Wellington,  but  1 
deem  it  unnecessary. 

The  main  positions  in  the  article  alluded  to,  are 
just  as  easily  refuted  as  the  unjust  attack  on  Duke 
of  Wellington.  The  article,  however,  in  itself  is  so 
very  ineonsisteiit,  and  the  applications  are  so  wholly 
inappropriate  and  unreasonable,  that  I  deem  any  far- 
ther notice  of  it,  or  of  whatever  the  writer  may  here- 
after say  on  the  subject,  as  entirely  su])erfluou8. 

Mr.  Vail  has  recently  sold  another  Bates  bull, 
American  Comet,  to  Mr.  Belknap  of  Michigan,  for 
$300,  and. also  two  cows  and  two  calves  about  six 
months  old  for  8700  more,  making  in  all  IplOOO. 
He  has  also  still  more  recently  sold  two  animals  to 
the  President  of  the  New  Hampshire  Agricultural 
Society.     S.  P.  Cnwunti.—Clockville,  JV.  Y. 
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"RUST"    ON    WHEAT. 

It  is  sometimes  surprising  to  observe  the  propensity 
which  is  shown  by  many  persons,  to  be  mystified  in 
regard  to  some  of  the  most  simple  operations  of 
Nature:  overlooking  the  simple  and  direct  manner  in 
which  she  always  produces  effects,  men  frequently 
appear  to  be  deluded  with  the  idea  that  there  must  be 
some  hidden  and  secret  workings  in  Nature's  labor- 
atory, not  visible  to  the  vulgar  eye,  by  which  she 
introduces  into  being  many  of  her  most  trivia!  pro- 
ductions. Hence,  many  learned  men  attempt  to 
explore  some  indirect  and  round-about  way  of  dis- 
covering the  origin  of  things  ;  and  by  so  doing,  often- 
times lead  others  into  error,  thereby  verifying  the 
adage  of  "  the  blind  leading  the  blind."  An  instance 
of  this  kind  may  be  found  in  regard  to  the  cause  of 
the  "rust"  of  wheat ;  respecting  which,  in  the  mind 
of  an  observing,  practical  farmer,  there  is  not  a 
shadow  of  doubt  or  mystery  ;  but  in  the  minds  of 
nearly  all  of  those  who  have  written  upon  that  sub- 
ject, all  seems  dark  and  mysterious  ;  consequently 
they  have  fabricated  the  most  unnatural  and  irrational 
hypotheses.  Some  writers  have  supposed  the  rust 
to  be  a  "  fungus  plant,"  having  "  invisible  seeds, 
which  were  carried  by  the  wind  among  the  standing 
grain,  and  coming  into  contact  with  the  straws  and 
leaves,  were  received  into  their  pores,  where  they 
took  root,  grew,  and  fed  upon  the  sap  ;  thus  robbing 
the  grain  of  its  nourishment"  !  Other  writers  have 
conjectured  that  the  "  invisible  seeds"  were  lodged 
in  the  ground,  whence,  having  been  received  into  the 
mouths  of  the  small  sap  vessels,  they  entered  into 
the  circulation  with  the  sap  of  the  plant  —  that  by 
some  of  nature's  mysterious  operations  they  finally 
burst  the  external  covering  of  the  stem  and  leaves, 
grew  upon  them  as  a  fungus  parasite,  robbed  the 
plant  of  its  juices,  and  caused  the  grain  to  "shrink." 
And  "  last,  though  not  least,"  of  all  the  preposterous 
conjectures  concocted  in  the  liuman  brain,  in  regard 
to  this  subject,  is  the  new  supposition,  that  "  as  the 
wheat  plant,  when  about  to  head,  has  been  known  to 
send  a  tap  root  four  feet  into  the  earth,  to  procure 
nutriment,  (!)  it  comes  in  contact  with  cold  clay,  or 
a  sour,  wet  sub-soil,  turns  back  in  dispair,  and  dies  ;" 
—  that,  "in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  nature, 
insects,  or  rust,  which  is  itself  a  fungus,  or  vegetable 
insect,  comes  to  finish  the  work  of  devastation  on  the 
dying  wheat"  !  Shade  of  Ceres  !  deliver  us  from 
such  tissues  of  absurdities  !  !  !  It  is  not  enough,  it 
seems,  that  we  must  lose  our  wheat  crops  by  rust, 
"in  the  natural  way,"  but  we  must  have  our  craniums 
crammed  (I  had  almost  said  cracked,)  with  these 
ridiculous  conceits  of  rusty  brained  writers,  who,  it 
would  seem,  knew  as  little  of  the  subject  about  which 
they  wrote,  as  a  goat  does  of  Algebra  ! 

But  seriously  :  these  fine  spun  hypotheses  and 
net-works  of  mysteries  are  quite  too  absurd  to  satisfy 
the  mind.  'Tis  true  they  are  sent  forth  as  supposi- 
tions and  conjectures  only  ;  but  what  sensible,  prac- 
tical man,  can,  for  a  moment,  entertain  such  prepos- 
terous suppositions  and  conjectures  ?  Who  ever 
discovered  a  plai.t  of  any  description,  fungus  or  other, 
growing  out  of  and  feeding  upon  the  living  matter  of 
another  plant ;  the  former  subsisting  upon  and  rob- 
bing the  latter  of  its  juices,  so  as  to  prevent  it  from 
perfecting  its  seeds  ?  There  may  be,  and  no  doubt 
are,  many  things  that  my  "  philosophy  never  dreamed 


of."  I  may  be  told  of  the  "  mistletoe"  growing  upon 
the  oak,  and  of  the  " live-for-ever,"  "growing  upon 
nothing."  Be  it  so  :  but,  I  ask,  has  any  one  ever 
yet  discovered  that  the  mistletoe  robs  the  former  of 
its  juices  ?  No  one,  I  believe,  will  assert  that  it  does, 
any  more  than  thai  the  "  live-for-ever"  robs  the  latter. 
There  is  no  parasitica'  "'fungus"  growing  upon 
the  living  wheat  plant  in  tne  'orm  of  "rust;"  what 
has  been  supposed  to  be  a  "lUi.j'Us"  upon  it,  is 
nothing  but  the  crude  and  undigested  »^t  of  the  plant 
itself,  whicli,  by  the  rupture  of  the  sap  vessels,  runs 
out  and  dries  on  the  outside  of  the  straw  and  leaves. 
The  rupture  of  the  sap  vessels  is  caused  by  a  too 
vigorous  growth  of  the  straw,  and  consequently  a 
redundancy  of  sap,  induced  by  warm,  damp,  and 
"  growing  weather,"  early  in  the  season  of  spring. 
If,  during  this  plethoric  state  of  the  plant,  with  its 
sap  vessels  distended  to  their  utmost  capacity,  and 
just  as  the  grains  begin  to  form  in  the  head,  a  few 
days  of  excessively  hot  weather  come  on,  the  heat 
swells  the  sap,  and  thus  ruptures  the  sap  vessels  in 
an  immense  number  of  places  on  the  straw  anJ  leaves. 
When  the  sap  first  runs  out  of  the  rui>tured  vessels, 
it  is  clear  and  like  water  :  in  a  few  hours,  however, 
it  begins  to  change  its  color  to  a  dull  red,  in  which 
state  it  is  called  "  red  rust  ;"  in  the  course  of  a  day 
or  two  it  usually  changes  to  a  dark  brown  color,  and 
it  is  then  called  "  black  rust."  The  effect  in  the 
latter  case  is.  that  so  much  of  the  sap  of  the  plant  is 
withdrawn  from  it  and  wasted,  that  the  seed  or  grain 
is  not  filled  out,  and  the  produce  is  called  "  shrunk 
wheat."  If  the  hot  weather  comes  on  after  a  large 
portion  of  the  grain  is  formed,  and  continues  for  a 
short  time,  (from  one  to  two  days  only,)  the  straw 
is  "struck'"  with  "red  rust,"  and  the  grain  is  then 
generally  but  little  shrunk.  If  the  excessively  hot 
weather  occurs  at  an  early  period  of  the  filling  out 
of  the  grain,  and  continues  two,  three,  or  four  days, 
the  wheat  is  usually  "struck"  with  black  rust,"  (the 
rust  within  that  time  generally  becoming  dark  color- 
ed,) and  the  grain  is  then,  most  commonly,  very  much 
shrunk.  The  injury  done  to  the  crop  is  in  proportion 
to  the  redundancy  of  sap  and  the  degree  of  heat. 
Any  person  having  good  eyesight  can,  at  the  proper 
season,  see  the  whole  process  without  the  aid  of  a 
lens,  or  magnifying  glass.  I  observed  it  closely,  with 
and  without  a  lens,  many  consecutive  years,  during 
which  time  my  wheat  crop  was  very  much  injured, 
and  sometimes  almost  destroyed,  by  rust.  My  land 
was  in  good  condition  and  well  cultivated.  I  was 
then  in  the  habit  of  sowing  plaster  on  such  of  my 
wheat  fields  as  I  had  seeded  witli  clover,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  the  clover  seed  take  well.  It  had 
the  desired  effect  upon  the  clover  ;  but  after  several 
years  of  experience  and  observation,  I  discovered  that 
the  plaster  caused  a  superfluous  growth  of  straw  with 
a  redundancy  of  sap,  which,  with  very  hot  weather, 
nearly  destroyed  my  crops  of  wheat.  Since  I  have 
abandoned  the  practice  of  sowing  plaster,  I  have  had 
but  little  rusty  wheat,  and  what  I  have  had  was  on 
black  muck  soil.  The  intervale  lands  (swales)  fre- 
quently produce  rusty  wheat,  because  of  the  richness 
of  the  soil  in  them,  and  consequent  excess  of  sap  in 
the  straw,  when  the  uplands  produce  wheat  free  from 
rust.  The  latter,  not  having  so  much  black  muck, 
or  vegetable  mold,  in  its  composition,  produces  less 
straw  and  less  sap  in  the  sap  vessels  of  the  plant. 
More  or  less  rust,  however,  is  found  almostevery 
year,  in  the  swales,  where  the  coldness  of  the  soil 
retards  the  growth  of  the  plant  in  the  early  part  of 
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the  season  ;  ami  when  the  warm  weather  causes  a 
rank  anil  rapid  growth  of  the  straw,  the  sap  vessels 
are  of  course  very  tender:  and  more  liable  to  be  rup- 
tured by  the  heat.  Late  sown  wheat  is  very  liable 
to  be  rusted,  because  it  comes  to  maturity  so  late  in 
the  season,  that  the  weather  is  oftentimes  excessively 
hot  before  it  can  be  harvested. 

As  to  tlie  means  of  prevention,  I  know  of  none 
which  can  be  relied  on  as  specific.  Preparations  of 
the  seed  by  means  of  lime,  salt,  copperas,  kc,  &.C., 
are  worse  than  useless,  being  expensive,  laborious, 
and  sometimes  (as  with  arsenic)  dangerous.  It  is 
evident  that  such  preparations  can  be  of  no  effect  in 
preventing  the  superabundance  of  sap,  nor  the  exces- 
sive heat,  which  are  the  causes  of  rust.  The  land 
should  be  in  good  condition  ;  that  is,  sufficiently  but 
not  excessively  rich.  The  seed  should  be  sown  as 
early  as  it  can  be  done  safely  on  accoimt  of  the  Hes- 
sian fly,  which,  it  is  well  known,  is  usually  ready  in 
the  autumn  to  deposit  its  nit,  or  egg,  upon  the  very 
early  sown  grain.  If,  when  wheat  is  becoming  rap- 
idly rusty,  the  grains  are  more  than  half  grown,  it  is 
best  to  cut  it  immediately,  unless  cooler  weather 
makes  it  unnecessary.  If  cut,  it  should  lay  in  swath 
about  half  a  day,  more  or  less,  so  as  to  cure  it  a  little, 
that  it  may  not  become  musty  in  the  sheaf.  After  a 
little  drying  in  swartli,  it  should  be  raked  and  bound, 
and  put  up  into  shocks,  in  which  situation  it  should 
be  left  until  dry  enough  to  put  into  the  barn.  It  will 
be  iTiuch  loss  injured  in  the  swarth  and  in  shocks, 
than  if  left  standing  in  the  field  uncut,  because  nearly 
all  the  straw  will  be  iu  the  shade,  the  rupture  of  the 
larger  portion  of  the  sap  vessels  by  heat  will  be  pre- 
prevented,  and  the  grains  will  be  better  filled  out  ; 
beside,  (he  air  in  the  field  is  always  very  much  cooler 
alter  the  grain  is  cut,  than  it  was  before.  If  the 
grains  are  not  fully  half  grown,  the  wheat  cannot  be 
advantageously  cut,  as  iu  that  ca.-e  the  straw  withers 
suddenly,  and  the  grains  will  not  fill  out  much,  if 
anv.     J.  H.  H. 


Eds.  Gen.  Farmer  : — I  read,  in  the  February  num- 
ber, the  communication  of  Mr.  Spkrry,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  "Corn  vs.  Wheat;"'  also  that  of '*  A  Gates 
Farmer,"  on  "Corn  vs.  Wheat  —  again,"  in  which 
he  seems  to  doubt  Mr.  Spkrry's  conclusions,  as  he 
does  not  give  the  relative  costs  of  manuring  and 
tillage.  He  also  thinks  corn  a  very  exhausting  crop. 
It  so  happens  that  my  farm  consists  of  land  well 
adapted  to  corn,  and  from  experience  I  have  adopted 
the  theory,  that  as  much  clear  money  can  be  obtained 
in  twenty  years  from  100  acres  of  good  corn  land,  as 
from  200  acres  of  land  devoted  to  wheat. 

System  of  Tillage. — I  plow  with  a  large  plow  and 
double  teams,  making  from  2i  to  four  acres  per  day  ; 
harrow  well  with  a  large,  hinge  harrow  ;  plant  from 
20  to  25  acres  per  day  with  a  machine  of  my  own 
make,  costing  but  $3,  and  drawn  by  one  horse  :  it 
plants  two  rows  at  once,  depositing  am'  grain  at  a 
time  and  the  grains  9  inches  apart.  When  the  corn 
begins  to  sprout,  I  commence  harrowing  lengthwise 
of  the  rows  with  my  large  harrow,  and  continue  until 
the  corn  begins  to  appear  above  groimd.  This  gives 
the  corn  a  decide  1  a  Wantage  over  the  weeds.  I  then 
use  the  cultivator  freely,  cut  the  weeds  once  with  a 
hoe,  after  which  I  follow  with  tlie  |ilow.  To  prevent 
the  land  from  being  exhausted  and  save  the  cost  of 
manuring,  I  am  careful  to  plow  in  all  the  stalks, 


which  will  thoroughly  renovate  and  keep  up  the  land 
for  any  number  of  years.  1  had  180  acres  of  corn 
last  year,  on  some  acres  of  which  120  bushels  per 
acre  grew.  I  plant  250  this  year.  I  also  let  250 
acres  more,  to  be  planted.  Any  communication  from 
my  brother  farmers,  on  the  subject  of  corn  raising, 
will  be  interesting  to  mc.  H.  R.  Jerome. — Huron 
Co.,  O.,  April,  1«50. 

THAT    MILK    STORY. 

In  the  last  Farmer  I  am  accused  by  Mr.  Joh>son  of 
concealing  a  part  of  the  truth  in  relation  to  his  42 
quart  cow,  and  of  misrepresenting  his  tin  milk  pail. 
As  this  is  the  first  imputation  of  the  kind  that  has 
ever  been,  to  my  knowledge,  directly  or  indirectly 
made  against  me,  I  trust  that  the  editors  of  the  Farmer 
will  give  place  in  their  columns  to  the  followioir  sim- 
ple facts  in  the  case,  w-hich  I  can  substantiate,  if 
necessary,  by  positive  proof. 

In  the  spring  of  1848, 1  requested  my  drover  friends 
Messrs.  Woodruff  &i  Lawrknck,  to  look  me  np  a 
cow,  in  the  course  of  their  travels,  that  would  give 
forty  quarts  of  milk  per  day.  On  their  return  they 
averred  that  they  had  seen  no  such  row,  but  that  the 
day  before,  at  Geneva,  that  had  been  told  by  Mr. 
Johnson  that  he  had  a  cow  on  his  farm  iu  Fayette, 
which  gave  forty-two  quarts  of  milk  per  day.  The 
very  next  day  I  called  at  Mr.  J.'s  larui  witli  a  friend. 
After  showing  ns  the  cow,  Mr.  J.  remarked  that  the 
year  before  she  had  given  forty-two  quarts  per  day, 
but  that  her  best  yield  now  was  only  thirty-inne 
quarts,  and  that  the  day  before  ho  had  been  offi-red 
one  hundred  dollars  for  her  by  two  drovers  at  Geneva. 
My  friend  then  asked  Mr.  J.  if  he  had  ever  measured 
the  milk  ;  to  which  he  replied,  that  his  ])ail  held  six- 
teen quarts,  which  the  cow  had  filled  three  times  a 
day.  Allowing  two  quarts  on  each  pail  for  froth, 
would  leave  forty-two  quarts  for  the  days  yield.  Mr. 
J.  then,  at  our  request,  produced  the  pail  :  it  was  to 
our  eyes  a  perfect  fac  simile  of  a  ten  quart  tin  milk 
pail,  narrow  at  the  bottom,  partly  covered  at  the  top, 
with  a  broad  open  spout,  of  the  usual  form  of  those 
pails  with  inside  strainers.  My  friend  then  told  Mr. 
J.  that  if  his  cow  would  give  thirty  quarts  of  milk 
per  day,  he  would  give  him  two  hundred  dollars  for 
lier.  Perhaps  I  need  not  here  say  that  Mr.  J.  was  a 
little  ofl'ended  at  this  implied  doubt  of  his  veracity,  as 
he  quickly  and  tartly  replied  that  the  cow  was  not 
for  sale,  and  that  he  could  afford  to  keep  as  good  a 
cow  as  any  other  man. 

Should  Mr.  J.  have  the  good  luck  to  get  another 
calf  from  his  cow,  in  order  to  convince  him  that  I 
think  I  have  not  deceived  myself,  I  will  bet  him  one 
hundred  dollars  that  we  have  a  thirty  (piart  cow  in 
this  village  (Waterloo)  that  will  give  as  much,  or 
more,  milk  in  any  given  time,  as  his  much  famed 
forty-two  quart  cow.  Joseph  W^kight. — tf'atcrtoo, 
March,  1850. 

To  prevent  Crows  from  pulling  Corn. — Soak 
your  seed  twelve  hours,  in  a  solution  of  nitrate  pot- 
ash and  !<ul|)hate  of  copper  ;  three  ounces  of  each  to 
one  bushel  of  seed.  I  have  tried  this  solution  two 
years,  with  success.  Last  year  my  neighbors  com- 
plained much  of  the  crows  pulling  their  corn,  while 
I  saw  them  walk  all  over  my  field,  and  not  a  hill 
was  pulled.  C.  G.  I.bavi'.ns.  —  Rvshford,  Jlllrg. 
Co.,  ^r.  Y.,  April,  1850. 
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NEW    YORK    STATE    AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY. 

PREMIUMS  AT  ANNUAL  SHOW  IN  SEPT.,  1850. 

(Continued  from  page  115) 
DOSIESTIC    MANUFACTURES    NO.    I. 

BeBtpairwoolen  lilankpts.  $.6;  2.ido,  4;  3d  do.  2.  Bpst  10  yards 
flannel.  6;  2cl  do.  4;  3d  do.  2.  Beet  10  yards  woolen  cloth.  10;  2d 
do,  8;  3d  do.  3.  Bist  15  yards  woolen  carpet.  10;  2d  do.  8;  3d  do. 
3.  Beet  hearth  rug.  5;  2d  do.  4:  Gd  do.  3:  4th  do.  2;  5tb  do,  Small 
Silver  Medal.  BKst  rag  carpet.  15  yards,  5;  2d  do.  4;  3d  do,  Small 
Silver  Medal. 

DOMESTIC    MANUFACTURES    NO,    II. 

Best  double  carpet  coverlet.  $5;  2d  do,  4;  3d  do.  3;  4th  do.  2;  5th 

do.  1.     Bo?t  10  yards  ker«py.  .5;    2a  do.  4:  3d  do.  2.     Best  pair 

woolen  knit  stockingH.  $2;  2d  do.  1.     Best  pair  wooUn  wove  etock- 

ingfl,  2;  2d  do.  1.     Best  pair  woolri^fringe  mittens.  2;  2d  do,  1. 

DOMESTIC    MANUFACTURES    NO.    III. 

Beet  10  yards  linen  $S;  2d  do,  6;  3d  do.  4.  JJeet  10  yards  linen 
diaper.  6:  2d  do.  4;  3d  do.  2-  Beet  15  yards  tow  cloth.  5;  2d  do 
Small  Silver  Medal.  Be^t  pair  of  cotton  knit  stockings.  2;  2d  do  1. 
Best  pair  cotton  wove  stockings,  2;  2d  do.  1.  Best  pair  linen  knit 
stockings,  2;  2d  do.  1.  Bent  pair  linen  wove  stockings,  2;  2d  do,  1. 
Best  pound  linen  sewing  thread.  2;  2d  do,  1. 

Ariclesto  be  manufactured  within  the  year;  and  in  all  cases  the 
exhibitors  muwt  furnieb  evidence  that  the  artides  are  so  manu- 
factured . 

Diecretion.ary  preminm.s  will  be  awarded  on  articles  of  merit  not 
included  in  the  above  lists. 

MANUFACTURES. 

Best  piece  of  black  broadcloth,  not  lees  th; 
Best  piece  of  blue  broadcloth,  not  less  tha 
Best  piece  of  woolen  carpet,  manufactured  in  factory,  not  1 
than  20  yards.  Dip.  Bert  piece  of  satinet.  20  yaids.  Dip.  Best 
piece  of  cotton  shirting,  bleached.  20  yards.  Dip.  Beft  piece  of 
cotton  shirting,  unbleached,  20  yards.  Dip  Best  piece  of  oil  cloth, 
10  yards.  Diploma  Best  piece  of  prints.  20  yards.  Dip.  Best 
piece  of  mouisfiUn  de  laines,  20  yards,  Dip.  Best  piece  of  black 
broadcloth  from  American  wool.  20  yards.  Dip,  Beat  piece  of  blue 
broadcloth  from  American  wool,  20  yards.  Dip, 

Competition  open  to  any  part  of  tho  world, 
SILK. 

Best  specimen  manufarlured.  woven  into  cloth  or  ribbons,  not 
less  than  tm  yards.  Diploma  and  $10;  2d  do.  8;  3d  do.  3. 

Rffled  Silk— not  less  than  one  ponud—beet  specimen  Dip.  and 
$5;  2d  do.  3;  3d  do.  Trans. 

Sfwing  Silk- not  less  than  one  pound— Best  specimcDj  Dip-  and 
$8;  2a  do.  5;  Sd  do  Trans. 

CocooNs.-Beet  half  bushel,  (1850.)  $5;  2d  do,  Trans. 

Ailicles  exhibited,  to  be  the  product  or  manufacture  of  the 
presi  nt  year. 

FLOWERS. 

PnoFFssiONAL  List —Greatest  v.iriety  and  quantity  of  flowers. 
$5;  2d  do,  3.  Z)«/./(V7j  — Greateft  variety,  5:  best  24  dissimilar 
blooms.  3;  2d  do.  2;  best  single  Dablia.  2.  Kos^s— Greatest  vari- 
ety. 5;  bff't  24  dissimilar  blooms.  3;  2d  do,  2  PJ^'axcs  —  Best  ten 
varieties.  3;  best  seedling.  2.  I^cricnos— Greatest  variety.  Silver 
Medal;  best  12  varieties.  2;  best  seedling.  2.  German  ulsters— 
Best  collection.  Silver  Medal;  2a  do,  3.  Pansi**— Best  and  great- 
est variety.  3;  best  24  varieties.  2. 

Amatkub  List.— Greatest  variety  and  quantity  of  flowers.  Silver 
Medal:  2d  do.  ^,  DaA^/<is— Greatest  variety.  Silver  Medal;  best 
12  dipsimilar  blooms.  3;  best  6  varieties.  2;  best  single  variety. 
Sm  Sil.  Med.  i?ojes— Greatest  variety.  Sil.  Med  ;  2d  do.  2;  best 
6  dissimilar  blooms  3.  PA/ox^j— Beet  Q  varieties.  3;  best  3  varie- 
ties. 2;  beKt  Kcertling.  2.  r.rAcTias-Greatcst  variety.  Sil.  Med  ; 
best  stedling  2:  best  6  varieties.  3;  best  3  varieties.  2.  Gamav 
.^sfcr/f— Beet  collection.  Sil  Med.;  2d  do,  2.  Pansies— Best  and 
greatest  variety,  Sil   Med.;  best  fl  varieties.  2. 

Gv.NKBAL  List— Ojseii  to  all  Cotupel Uors. —  Bpft  collection  of 
green  house  pfants.  own'jd  by  one  person.  Sil  Med.;  2d  do.  f3. 
Best  floral  design.  Sil.  Med.;  2d  do,  3.  Best  floral  ornament.  Sil. 
Med.;  2d  do.  3.  Best  hand  boquet,  flat  3;  2d  do.  2.  Best  hand 
boquet.  rovvd,  3:  2d  do.  2.  Bept  basket  boquet  with  handle  Sil. 
Med.  For  the  mn^  beautifully  arranged  basket  of  flowers.  Wil 
Med       Best    floral    exhibition,    by  --  - 

Loudon's  Encyclopedia  of  Gardt^uing 
FKUIT- 

Appcrs.- For  the  best  and  largest 
table  apples  3  of  each  variety,  named  and  labelled,  grown  by  .„ 
hibitor.  Diploma  and  Hovcy's  Colored  Fruits;  2a  do.  $5;  €d  do. 
Trans.  For  best  12varieties  of  table  apples.  6;  2d  do.  Trans.  &  2, 
For  best  6  winter  v..rieties,  3;  2d  do  'J'rans.  and  2  For  best  fall 
seedling  apple,  for  all  purposes,  with  description  of  tree,  hi.'Jtory  of 
its  origin.  Stc  -  one  doKen  specimens  to  be  exhibited,  $6.  Best 
basket  of  standard  fruits.  Sil  Med. 

Pf  xa-.  —  For  the  larg.'st  number  of  varieties  of  gojd  pears,  named 
and  labelled.  Diploma  and  Hovey's  Colorpd  FruitH;  2d  do.  $5;  3d 
do  Trans  For  the  argest  and  best  collection  of  autumn  pears. 
named  and  labelled.  Dip  and  5;  2d  do.  Trans  and  2.  For  largest 
and  best  collection  of  winter  pears,  named  and  labelled.  Dip.  and 
B»  et  coUiction  of  newly  introduced  pears. 
Diploma  and  Hovey's  Colored  Fruits, 
arieties,  uamed  and  labelted,  Dip.  and  $5. 
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rber  of  varieties  of  good 


5;  2d  do,  I'rans.  and  i 

with  a  description. 

rtACHts.- Beat  I 


2d  do  3      Best  3  varieties,  named  and  labelted,  3;  2d  do.  2.     Best 
12  peaches,  2;  2d  do.  Trans.     Best  seedling  variety.  6  specimens.  3. 

I'lums,— Best  collection  of  plum.s.  d  specimens  each  variety.  Dip, 
and  $5;  2d  do.  3.  Best  4  varieties  of  good  plums.  6  specimens  each. 
3:  2d  do  2.  Best  12  plums,  choice  variety,  2;  2d  do,  Trans.  Best 
seedling  plum,  with  description.  Dip.  and  5. 

NF.cTARiNKs-~Brst  and  largest  nnmber  of  good  varieties,  sis 
specimens  each.  3;  2d  do,  2.  Best  12  specimens  of  any  good  vari- 
ety. 2;  2d  do.  Irans, 

QuiNCKs.— Be?t  12.  of  any  variety.  $3;  2d  do.  2;  3d  do.  Trans. 

Graffs. — Best  and  most  extensive  collection  of  gocd  native 
grapes,  grown  in  open  air.  f>b:  2d  do.  2.  Best  3  varieties  of  nativo 
or  foreign  grapes  grown  under  gla.«s.  3  bunches  each  to  be  shown, 
5:  2d  dn.  2.     Best  difh  of  native  grapes.  Trans. 

Watfb>ielon9  —Best  specimens  of  any  variety.  S;  2(1  do,  2, 
Best  coUertion  of  watermelons.  3. 

MisKMKi0N5  -Best  specimens  of  any  varitty.  3;  2d  do.  2.  Best 
ccllection  of  mu?kmelonc"-  3. 

CRAWBERRirs  — BeFt  peck  of  domestic  culture,  8;  2d  do.  5. 

To  be  accompanied  with  a  full  description  of  the  manner  of  cul- 
tivation, nature  of  soil.  kc. 

Any  premiums  may  be  withheld,  in  the  discretion  of  the  com- 
mittee, if  the  samples  exhibited  are  not  worthy  of  a  premium. 

The  fruit  exhibited  for  which  premiums  are  awarded,  to  be  at 
the  disposal  of  the  committee. 

No  person  can  rect-ive  but  a  single  premium  on  the  same  fruit. 

Twelve  volumis  of  Downing,  common   edition,  and  twelve  <f 
Thomas'   Fruit  Cullurist.  will   be  awarded  by  the  committee  in 
their  discretion,  for  choice  fruits  not  enumerated. 
FOREIGN    FRUITS. 

For  best  exhibition  of  each  variety  of  Fruits  named  in  the  above 
lipt  by  persons  out  of  the  !;tate.  Small  Sil.  Med.  and  Trans;  2d  do, 
Downing  or  Thomas 

Volumes  of  Downing  or  Thomas  will  be  awarded  by  the  judges 
in  their  dit^cretion,  for  choice  fruits  not  enumerated. 
VEGETABLES. 

12  best  stalks  of  celery  $3;  G  bert  h- ads  of  cauliflower.  3;  6  best 
heads  ofhrocoli.  3;  12  be?t  white  table  turreps.  3;  12  best  carrots. 
3:  12  best  table  beets  3:  12  best  par-neps.  3:  12  be^t  onions.  3;  6 
best  heads  of  cabbage.  3;  12  beet  tomatcs.  3;  2  best  purple  egg 
plants  3;  12  best  sweet  potatoes.  3:  be^t  half  peck  Lima  beans.  3; 
best  half  peck  "Windr-or  beans.  3;  best  bunch  double  pari^Iey.  3; 
three  best  squasbes,  3;  largest  pumpkin,  3;  12  best  ears  of  t^eed 
corn,  3:  best  half  peck  of  table  potatoes.  3;  2d  do.  2;  best  and 
greatest  variety  of  vegetables  raised  by  exhibitor  5. 

Discretionary  premiums  will  be  awarded  on  choice  garden  pro- 
ducts  not  above  enumerated . 

STOVES    NO.    I. 

Bes*  cooking  stove  for  wood  fire.  Sil.  Med.;  2d  do,  S.  Sil.  Med. 
Best  cooking  ,'^tovp  for  coal.  Sil.  Med.;  2d  do.  S.  Sil  Med  Best 
cookir^  range  for  families.  Sil  .Vied;  2d  do.  S.  Sil.  Med.  Best  fur- 
nace or  other  apparatus  for  wavmir 
tion  and  consumption  "f  fuel,  and  s 
into  consideration,  Sil.  Med. 

STOVES   NO,    ir.  • 

Beet  ornamental  parlor  stove,  Sil.  Med  ;  2d  do.  S.  S.  Med.  Best 
hall  stove.  Sil.  3/ed.;  2d  do,  S.  S.  Med.  Best  sample  of  hollow  ware 
S.  S.  Med 

SILVER    WARE,    CUTLERY,     AND    BRITANNIA    WARE. 

Bestexhibition  of  silverware.  Sil.  Med  Best  exhibition  of  table 
cutlery.  American  manufacture,  Sil.  Med,:  2d  do,  S.  S.  Med. 
Best  exhibitinn-pocketcuilery.  American  Manufacture.  Sil.  Med.; 
2d  do  S.  S  Med  Best  Fpecimen  of  silver  ware  with  agricultural 
designs,  suitable  for  premiums.  Sil.  Med.;  2d  do.  S  S.  Med  Best 
j^pecimens  of  argentine  and  britannia  i 
Sil.  Med. 

GRAIN,  FLOUR,  AND  SEEPS. 

Best  sample  winttr  wheat,  not  less  than  one  bbl.  $5;  2d  do.  3. 
B.st  Mimple  spring  whtat.  1  bbl.  5:  2d  do.  3.  Rest  sample  rye.  1 
bbl  ,  5;  2d  do.  3.  Best  sample  oats,  1  bbl..  5;  2d  do.  3.  Best  sam- 
ple barly.  2  bbl.,  5;  2d  do.  3.  Best  sample  Indian  com,  1  bM..  5; 
2d  do.  3.  Best  sample  buckwheat.  1  bush.,  3;  2d  do.  2.  Be«t  sam- 
ple flax  seed.  1  bu.sh..  3;  2d  do.  2.  Best  sample  hops,  not  less  than 
25  lbs  .  5;  2a  do.  3.  Best  sample  timothy  seed.  1  bush.  3;  2d  do.  2. 
Best  barrel  flour.  S.  S.  Med  :  2d  do.  Trans.  Best  sav  pie  of  newly 
introduced  grain,  valuable  to  the  farmer,  not  less  than  1  bbl..  3 

Sanipef)"  of  grain  and  seed  in  all  cases  tube  deposited  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Society. 

For  the  largest  and  best  varitty  of  samples  of  Farm  Crops,  cul- 
tivated and  raised  on  any  o»efarm,  taeiefuUy  arraogid  and  exhib- 
ited on  a  wagon  or  cart,  f.10;  2d  do.  5;  3d  co  Sm.  Sil.  Med. 

The  exhibitors  to  present  a  certitic.ite  to  the  committee  that  all 
were  raised  on  the  exhibitor's  own  farm. 

SALE    OF    IMPROVED    STOCK    AND    IMPLEMENTS, 

At  the  shows  of  the  Sr.ciety  in  184.S  and  1S49  demand  for  the 
purchase  of  imi  roved  animals  and  implements  having  been  very 
exte'ieive.  the  Kxecutive  Committee,  with  a  view  of  facilitating 
their  sale,  will  open  a  Register  for  such  animals  and  implements 
as  ihe  owners  may  desire  to  sell,  and  which  th-  y  will  offer  for  sale 
at  the  Show  in  September  next. 

Farmers  aredes.rtd  tn  coaimunicate  freely  with  the  Secretary, 
and  any  aid  he  can  render  thi  m  in  procuring  choice  seeds,  valua- 
ble implements  or  etock.  will  be  most  cheerfully  perloruied.  so  far 
as  in  his  power.  B    P.  JOHNSON,  Stc'y. 

State  Agricultural  Rooms,  .Albany,  Ftb'y,  1850. 


Sil.  Med.;  2d  do.  S. 
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BEES    AND    BEE    HOUSES. 

Eds.  Genesee  Farmer  : — I  have  been  a  subscriber 
to  your  paper  for  the  past  year,  (and  this  day  have 
subscribed  for  the  present  year,)  and  am  much  pleased 
with  the  perusal  of  the  same  ;  but  I  am  somewhat 
disappointed  that  it  does  not  speak  more  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Bees,  and  the  best  method  of,  raising  and 
treating  them.  As  there  are  many  within  the  bounds 
of  your  wide  circulation  interested  in  this  subject, 
will  you  Ite  so  kind  as  to  inform  your  subscribers  in 
regard  to  the  best  way  of  managing  ;  or,  will  some 
of  your  correspondents  give  their  views  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  oblige  one  who  has  just  begun  to  keep  bees  ? 
Sarah  S.  Sargka>t. — Buffalo,  Jlpr'd,  1850. 

We  are  gratified  to  be  able  to  inform  our  corres- 
pondent that  T.  B.  Mixer,  the  autlior  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bec-Kceper's  Manual,  one  of  the  best  books  yet 
published,  has  promised  us  a  series  of  articles  on  the 
subject,  and  we  think  wo  may  say  that  Mr.  M.  is 
one  of  the  most  intelligent  bee-cultivators  in  the 
world.  In  preference  to  giving  any  remarks  of  our 
own,  therefore,  we  await  the  receipt  of  these  articles, 
the  first  of  which  we  shall  undoubtedly  be  able  to 
give  in  the  July  number  ;  in  the  mean  time,  we  give 
an  engraving  of  a  bee  house,  and  a  description  from 
the  Mamuil  : 

"The  above  engraving  represents  an  ornamental 
bee  house,  from  an  original  design,  executed  expressly 
for  this  work.  It  is  not  intended  for  general  use, 
but  as  an  ornament  to  lawns  or  flower  gardens.  This 
is  the  first  design  of  this  nature  that  has  been  laid 
before  the  public,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge.  In 
all  the  various  works  on  the  honey-bee,  published  in 
the  old  world,  I  find  nothing  but  the  ordinary  bee 
stands  of  ages  past,  or  simple  «heds  of  no  more 
beauty  than  a  pig  sty  or  a  hen  roost.  That  such  a 
structure  would  truly  be  an  ornament  to  the  flower 
garden,  every  one  will  admit.  Why,  then,  should 
such  bee-houses  not  be  erected  ?  The  cost  will  not 
be  much.     Thirty  dollars  will  sufSce  to  cover  it. 


"It  will  be  perceived  that  the  accompany- 
ing cut  represents  an  octangular  building  ; 
that  is,  one  having  eight  angles  or  sides. 
This  affords  accommodation  for  eight  hives, 
or  one  to  each  angle.  The  height  should 
be  sufficient  to  allov/  a  person  to  walk  under 
the  lower  extremety  of  the  roof  with  facility, 
and  no  higher  ;  consequently  the  posts  should 
be  about  seven  feet  long.  The  roof  should 
project  over  beyond  the  posts  two  feet,  at 
least,  in  order  to  shade  the  hives  during  the 
heat  of  the  day.  The  style  of  architecture 
may  vary  according  to  the  taste  of  the 
owner  ;  yet  the  style  of  the  foregoing  cut  is 
not  unbecoming,  by  any  means.  Instead  of 
having  a  floor,  as  is  here  represented,  the 
posts  may  be  inserted  in  the  ground  about 
two  and  a  half  feet,  and  the  area  within  the 
posts  may  be  graveled,  so  as  to  have  a  neat 
and  tidy  appearance.  The  portion  of  the 
posts  placed  in  the  ground  should  be  left 
untouched,  and  as  large  as  possible.  These 
posts  may  either  be  turned,  as  they  appear 
in  the  cut,  or  they  may  be  boxed  in,  and 
made  with  suitable  mouldings  to  look  very 
well.  If  they  be  set  into  the  ground,  they 
should  be  of  some  kind  of  durable  wood,  and 
the  ends  to  be  put  below  the  surface  ought 
to  be  charred  with  fire,  to  prevent  decay. 
"With  box-columns  or  posts,  the  style  of  architec- 
ture should  be  changed.  A  cornice  should  be  run 
around  the  structure ;  a  dental  cornice,  perhaps, 
would  look  well.  Every  builder,  however,  will  know 
how  to  give  the  best  effect  to  the  general  appearance 
of  the  structure.  If  the  posts  be  not  inserted  in  the 
ground,  let  the  floor  be  laid,  and  ordinary  joists 
measuring  three  or  four  inches  will  do  for  the  col- 
umns, if  boxed  in.  In  this  case  it  will,  perhaps, 
require  some  support  to  prevent  the  structure  from 
being  blown  over  in  a  gale.  Three  or  four  posts 
sunk  into  the  grotmd  even  with  the  floor,  and  made 
fast  thereto,  would  be  all  that  is  necessary. 

"  The  two  hives  represented  in  the  foregoing  cut  of 
bee  hsuse,  are  intended  to  represent  my  equilateral 
hive,  as  shown  in  engraving.  These  hives  have  a 
beautiful  appearance,  and  if  surmounted  by  a  wooden 
urn,  handsomely  turned,  the  decoration  would  be  com- 
plete. They  rest  on  pins  or  legs,  as  before  described, 
during  the  spring  and 
summer,  and  in  the 
winter  they  are  let 
down,  and  the  open- 
ings in  the  front  and 
rear  are  used.  The 
general  rules  for  the 
management  of  bees 
in  other  hives  apply 
to  these  with  the  same 
force.  One  great  ad- 
vantage in  an  open 
apiary  of  this  nature  :;;5ss*'- 
is,  that  it  aftbrds  the 
least  possible  facilities  for  insect  breeding.  Every 
part  is  exposed,  and  the  broom  or  the  brush  applied 
once  a  week,  thoroughly,  will  root  out  every  vestige 
of  moths,  spiders,  wasps,  8ic." 

We  have  a  number  of  the  Bi-c-Kecpcr's  Manual, 
and  can  therefore  furnish  copies  to  those  desirous  of 
obtaining  the  fullest  information  on  the  subject.  We 
will  also  give  information  in  relation  to  the  hives. 
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A    CHAPTER    ON    FOWLS. 

Wb  never  had  much  faith  in  the  laying-  qualities  of 
the  large  breeds  of  fowls.  In  a  wild  state,  the  larger 
birds  lay  but  few  eggs  compared  with  the  smaller 
ones.  The  Polands  were  always  our  favorites,  and 
we  still  think  they  are  unsurpassed  for  laying  ;  and 
for  beauty,  to  our  fancy,  they  are  unequalled.  Their 
graceful  form,  their  jet  black  pulmage,  shaded  with  a 
beautiful  metallic  green,  and  their  snowy  top-knots, 
make  them,  to  our  notion,  the  beau-ideal.  But  they 
must  be  pure  ;  for  if  crossed,  they  are  a  miserable 
fowl.  In  order  to  test  the  matter  for  ourselves,  about 
a  month  since  wo  procured  a  pair  uf  the  Shanghiie 
fowls.  Dr.  Bknnktt,  author  of  the  "  Poultry  Book," 
says  —  "this  variety  of  domestic  fowl  is,  in  my  esti- 
mation, one  of  the  very  best  known  in  America." 
They  are  scarcely  six  months  old,  and  the  cock  weighs 
8  lbs.  7  oz.,  the  pullet  6  lbs.  5  oz.  To  our  surprise 
and  satisfaction  the  pullet  has  laid  nearly  every  day 
since  she  came  in  our  possession.  They  resemble  in 
almost  every  respect  the  Cochin  China,  an  engraving 
of  which  we  give  from  Broivne's  American  Poultry 
Yard,  except  that  they  are  feathered  on  the  legs. 
These  fowls  were  imported  from  Shanghae  in  China, 
and  coming  from  the  extreme  north  of  that  country, 
they  will  undoubtedly  prove  hardy  in  our  climate. 
We  shall  have  their  portraits  taken  as  soon  as  they 
get  a  little  older.  They  are  extremely  docile,  and 
the  cock  shows  quite  a  disposition  to  become  a  pet. 


COCHIN    CHINA    FOWL. 

We  have  also  eggs  of  the  Cochin  China,  that  will 
be  hatched  in  a  few  days.  Dr.  Bennett  says,  "tHey 
are  no  more  expensive  to  keep  than  the  common 
hens,  w'hile  they  are  about  twice  as  large,  belter 
layers,  less  destructive  to  gardens,  more  docile  and 
tractable,  and  very  tender  of  their  young.  Their 
meat  is  fine  and  highly  flavored.  They  usually  com- 
mence laying  at  from  six  to  seven  months  old. 
Their  eggs  are  of  a  reddish  or  mahogany  color,  and 
of  delicious  flavor." 

In  contrast  with  these  monsters  we  give  the  uni- 
versal favorite,  the  little  Bantam  —  ^mall,  to  be  sure, 
but  important  and  consequential  as  the  largest  of  the 


feathered  tribe.  He  disdains  to  acknowledge  as 
superior  those  whose  only  claim  to  superiority  is  a 
more  portly  frame  — 
proclaims  his  equality, 
at  least,  in  every  mo- 
tion, and  declares  in 
unmistakable  langui, 
that  "  the  soul 's  i 
standard  of  ths  man 
These  little  fellou 
originated  in  Bantam,  a 
town  and  kingdom  in 
Java,  famous  for  its 
pepper  trade.  They  are 
of  small  size,  lively  and 
vigorous,  exhibiting  in 
their  movements  both  statelineso  an  1  grd(  e. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — I  have  just  been  reading  a  very  able 
work,  entitled  "The  American  Poultry  Yard,"  by  D.  J. 
Browne,  in  an  appendix  to  whirii  (wrilien  by  Samdel 
Allen,)  the  aver.nge  weight  of  Cocliiu  China,  Malay,  and 
Dorking  cocks,  is  stated  to  be  seren  poim/ls.  As  I  have  been 
extrerfiely  anxious  to  procure  some  of  these  celebrated  vari- 
eties, on  occount  of  their  great  size,  this  statement  surprised 
me  not  a  little,  inasmuch  as  I  am  already  the  lucky  owner 
of  eleven  fowls,  the  weights  of  which  are  as  follows  : 


lbs 

8    months  eld, 9 

3    years       "    -.   7 

7       "  "    7 

pullet,  8  J  months    "    6 


A  cock, 
hen, 


9i 


lot 

2t 


*  Some  of  these  will  outweigh  the  old  bens  before  a  great  while. 

i  Thepo  two  were  hatched  late  and  of  course  are  not  near  grown. 

1  was  induced  lo  weigh  them  by  the  statement  of  Mr. 
-Ai.LEN,  and  to  send  you  a  brief  description  of  thcni,  because 
they  so  greatly  exceed  in  size  the  famous  chickens  named 
by  hira.  Is  not  Mr.  A.  mistaken  in  limiting  the  weight  of 
]\ialay  and  Cochin  China  cocks  to  seven  pounds  ? 

I  purchased  my  two  old  hens  and  cock  that  weighed  8| 
ll)s.  last  year,  from  an  old  man  who  brought  them  from 
Northampton  county,  in  this  State.  I  can  trace  them  no 
further.  From  their  appearance  and  character  I  judge  them 
to  belong  either  to  tiie  "Bucks  County  Breed,"  or  tlie 
"  Boobies,"  mentioned  by  Dr.  Kittridge.  Their  general 
color  is  black,  dotted  with  white  ;  sometimes  entirely  black 
and  sometimes  grey.  When  first  hatched,  they  are  never 
black  or  even  dark,  but  invariably  light  colored  —  much 
resembling  young  Creoles.  Unlike  any  other  large  fowls  I 
have  ever  seen,  thei/  feather  earhj,  being  completely  covered 
at  six  weeks  old.  Their  legs  are  dark,  combs  double  or 
single,  combs  and  wattles  usually  large,  some  with  small 
"  top-knots"  or  crests,  but  mostly  without  them.  They  do 
not  breed  evenly,  some  growing  considerably  larger  than 
otliers.  They  lay  well.  Last  year  the  youngest  of  my  two 
hens,  then  two  years  old.  laid  109  eggs  ;  the  older,  then  sir 
years  old,  laid  78.  Of  course  pullets  would  have  laid  much 
better.  All  my  hens  are  laying  now,  except  three  —  the 
two  old  ones  and  the  youngest.  I  have  no  doubt  if  well 
fed,  warmly  housed  in  winter,  and  their  nests  frequently 
broken  up  to  prevent  their  becoming  broody,  they  could  be 
made  to  yield  each  150  eggs  a  year.  They  are  said  to  sit 
well,  but  do  not  cover  their  young  as  often  as  good  mothers 
should.  Wiiat  is  their  name  ?  D.  T.  —  Northumberland, 
Pa.,  Feb'y.  1850. 

We  are  unable  to  give  your  chickens  a  name  ;  but 
they  are  undoubtedly  a  cross  between  one  of  the  large 
breeds  and  some  smaller  variety,  perhaps  the  com- 
mon fowl.  The  fact  that  they  "do  not  breed  evenlx/^ 
indicates  this.  Nothing  goes  farther  to  establish 
the  distinctness  of  a  race  than  uniformity  in  size  of 
chickens  of  the  same  age.  They  are  certainly  very 
respectable  for  size  and  for  their  laying  qualities. 
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We  have  been  struck  with  a  few  facts  in  regard  to 
the  planting  season  just  closed,  that  indicate,  to  some 
extent,  the  changes  that  are  taking  place  in  the  public 
mind  on  certain  points  in  fruit  culture  :  and  we  think 
it  not  amiss  to  take  note  of  them  now,  while  fresh  in 
our  memory. 

The  Jirst,  is  a  remarkable  falling  off  of  the  damand 
for  nnv  varieties,  especially  among  amateur  cultiva- 
tors. A  few  years  ago  —  indeed,  we  need  hardly  go 
hiither  than  a  single  year  —  a  person  having  a  small 
lot  of  50  by  100  feet  to  plant,  would  order  a  dozen 
varieties  of  the  newest,  rarest,  and  most  extraordinary 
to  be  found  noticed  in  all  "the  books.''  These  he  iimst 
have;  our  good  old  sorts,  with  characters  "beyond 
suspicion,"  would  not  by  any  means  answer  his  pur- 
pose. He  had  just  read  an  account  of  an  extraordi- 
nary "seedling  cherry"  produced  by  Mr.  A.,  in  one 
part  of  the  country  ;  a  wonderful  Seedling  apple,  by 
Mr.  B.,  in  another  ;  a  no  less  remarkable  pear,  by 
Mr.  C,  somewhere  else  ;  and  an  apricot  and  a  plum 
that,  in  spite  of  the  cnrculio,  bore  extraordinary 
crops,  and  out  of  the  culture  of  which  little  fortunes 
had  actually  been  made.  Tbese  were  just  the  arti- 
cles for  his  garden,  he  thought,  and  he  got  them  if 
he  could.  This  was  something  like  the  way  people 
were  getting  along  in  fruit  tree  planting,  when  vari- 
ous pomological  conventions  were  held,  to  which 
planters  everywhere  looked  for  some  advice  in  the 
matter  of  selecting  varieties.  These  conventions,  it 
will  be  remembered,  recommended  (or  gnieral  culti- 
vation maitily  the  old,  well  known  sorts,  whose  char- 
acters were  fully  established.  This  at  once  changed 
the  current  of  taste  among  inexperienced  planters. 
Hence  it  is  that  we  see  in  the  nurseries  here  over  100 
new  or  rare  varieties  of  the  pear,  from  which  scarcely 
a  tree  has  b^-en  dug,  unless  for  a  nurseryman  or  an 
experimentalist,  while  for  the  old  sorts  of  established 
merit  the  demand  has  been  quite  equal  to  the  supply. 
This  is  as  it  should  be.  People  who  have  small 
gardens  that  they  wish  to  stock  with  really  choice 
fruits  for  their  own  use,  have  no  business  with  any 
but  well  tested  and  generally  approved  varieties. 
Neither  should  tliose  who  plant  fruit  gardens  or 
orchards  for  tlie  supply  of  the  market,  meddle  with 
new  or  little  known  varieties.  Nurserymen  and 
pomologists  alone  should  cultivate  and  test  these  : 
and  it  is  their  duty  and  a  portion  of  their  business  to 
do  so.  The  conventions  have  therefore  accomplished 
gome  good,  we  might  say  a  great  deal  of  good,  in 
this  one  simple  particular,  of  recommending  for  gen- 


eral culture,  varieties  upon  which  nearly  all  the  world 
had  pronounced  a  favorable  verdict. 

The  second  fact  we  wish  to  note  in  reference  to  the 
planting  taste  of  the  past  season,  is  the  unusual  de- 
mand for  DWARF  TRKES.  A  few  years  ago,  nobody 
sought  for  dwarf  trees.  Scarcely  anybody  knew  of 
such  things.  The  tnll  standard,  with  a  bare  trunk 
of  six  or  eight  feet  high,  was  the  only  form  of  trees 
recognized  for  all  sorts  of  circumstances.  The  little 
village  garden  of  50  by  20,  or  the  orchard  of  twenty 
acres,  were  placed  upon  precisely  the  same  footing 
in  this  respect.  The  consequence  was,  that  small 
gardens  were  entirely  unavailable  to  fruit  culture 
beyond  a  few  gooseberry  or  currant  bushes  ;  and 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  our  citizens  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  who  will  in  a  few  years  have 
charming  little  gardens  of  dwarf  trees,  were  quite 
excluded  from  all  the  pleasure  and  profit  which  this 
interesting  culture  cannot  fail  to  yield.  People  every- 
where in  our  cities  and  villages,  who  have  but  a  small 
lot  of  ground  to  cultivate,  are  very  naturally  delighted 
with  these  trees  so  admirably  adapted  to  their  circum- 
stances. Old  people,  too,  who  could  not  reasona- 
bly hope  to  reap  the  fruits  of  standard  trees  that 
never  yield  in  less  than  six  to  ten  years,  are  planting 
dwarfs,  because  in  two  years  at  most  they  may  gather 
their  fruits.  Thus,  two  large  classes  of  persons  here- 
tofore quite  excluded  from  fruit  culture,  are  now 
brought  in,  and  are  in  fact  the  most  active.  Whole 
orchards,  too,  of  these  dwarf  trees,  pears  in  particular, 
are'being  planted  for  the  growth  of  fruit  for  market ; 
and  when  we  consider  that  not  one  out  of  a  hundred 
will  die  in  planting  —  that  300  to  500  may  be  put  on 
an  acre  of  ground  —  and  that  in  two  or  three  years 
at  most  they  begin  to  bear  —  we  do  not  see  why  they 
will  not  be  profitable.  Many  are  also  very  judiciously 
filling  the  spaces  between  standard  pear  and  apple 
trees,  with  pyramidal  pear  trees  on  quince  stocks, 
considering  that  at  the  end  of  twelve  or  fifteen  years, 
when  their  standard  trees  have  attained  good  size 
and  have  come  into  full  bearing,  and  the  dwarf  trees 
begin  to  be  in  the  way,  they  can  very  well  affiird  to 
cast  them  off.  This  system  of  managing  orchards 
is  extensively  practiced  in  France,  where  orchards 
and  fruit  gardens  are  models  for  all  the  world.  It 
cannot  but  be  highly  advantageous  in  this  country, 
at  least  in  all  the  older  districts,  where  land  is  valu- 
able and  fruit  growing  an  important  pursuit.  An 
orchard  of  five  acres,  for  example,  will,  at  thirty  feet 
apart  each  way,  c<mtain  but  'J42  standard  trees.  — 
Among  these  we  can  put  in  72ii  dwarf  or  pyramidal 
trees  at  fifteen  feet  distance  all  around.  Until  the 
eighth  or  tenth  year,  the  standard  trees  will  yield 
nothing  worth  reckoning  upon  ;  but  from  the  third 
or  fourth  year,  the  dwarfs  will  yield  a  considerable 
income,  and  by  the  seventh  or  eighth  year  they  will 
produce  not  less  than  from  $1  to  $5  worth  per  tree. 
When  the  standards  require  more  ground,  a  jjart  or 
the  whole  of  the  others  may  be  removed,  ns  the  case 
will  re<iuire.  This  gives  to  pear  orcharding  a  very 
different  aspect  from  that  in  which  it  usually  appears, 
by  reducing  the  period  at  which  the  income  begins, 
nearly  or  (juiie  ten  years  —  equal  to  one-fourth  the 
time  that  any  one  now,  upwards  of  twenty -one  year.s 
of  age,  can  expect  to  live. 

The  planting  of  standard  trees  of  any  sort  in  small 
gardens,  will  unquestionably  cease  within  a  few 
year';,  as  soon  as  people  generally  have  accpiired  a 
little  more  information  and  experience  in  the  differ- 
ent departments  of  tree  culture,  and  trees  suitable  for 
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it  mnre  extensively  propagated.  The  pyramidal  sys- 
tem of  training  the  apple,  the  pear,  and  the  cherry, 
is  so  simple  and  beantifnl,  that  it  must  meet  with 
universal  favor  aniontj  the  projirietors  of  small  {war- 
dens. The  peach  and  the  apricot  can  be  kept  small 
enoiirrh  for  any  moderately  sized  garden,  by  having 
them  low  headed  and  properly  shortened  in.  Where 
very  small  trees  are  desirable,  they  may  be  worked 
on  phim  stocks.  A  few  years  ago,  when  we  com- 
menced the  introduction  of  these  trees,  many  persons 
who  pretended  to  know  something  about  tree  culture, 
but  in  reality  knew  nothing,  raised  a  cry  against 
dwarf  trees  as  being  "short  lived  and  worthless;" 
but  sve  hear  nothing  of  that  sort  now.  People  begin 
to  understand  that  if  they  don't  live  a  hundred  years, 
they  bear  early,  look  very  well  in  their  gardens,  and 
are  easily  replaced  when  they  die  out  by  old  age. 

SUMMER    MANAGEMENT    OF    PTKAMroAL    TREES. 

No  matter  how  well  trees  may  have  been  pruned 
before  the  growing  season  commenced,  a  little  atten- 
tion during  summer  is  absolutely  necessary.  It  is 
impossible  for  the  most  skillful  pruner  in  existence 
to  cut  exactly,  in  all  cases,  at  the  proper  point,  or  at 
least  at  the  point  that  would  induce  the  precise  devel- 
optnent  of  buds  and  branches  that  he  wants  ;  certain 
buds  will  push  with  greater  or  less  vigor  than  he  had 
reason  to  expect,  from  their  appearance  and  position, 
and  thus  the  balance  prop<ised  to  be  maintained  is 
broken.  In  such  cases  we  must,  at  the  proper 
moment,  when  growth  is  going  on,  resort  to  what  is 
called  pinching  —  nipping  o'T  with  the  finger  and 
thumb  (a  sharp  knife  is  better,)  the  point  of  such 
shoots  as  are  exceeding  their  due  relative  proportions. 
The  leading  shoot,  that  is  intended  to  constitute  the 
main  trunk  of  the  tree,  should  always  take  the  lead  ; 
none  of  the  lateral  or  side  shoots  should  be  permitted 
to  dispute  its  supremacy.  The  annexed  cut  is  in- 
tended to  illustrate  a  case  of  this  kind.  B  is  the 
leading  shoot,  and  A,  A,  side  shoots,  both  of  which 
h>.ve  taken  a  more  sturdy  development  than  i^^  con- 
sistent with  the  welfare  of  the  leader  and  the  pyra- 
midal form  of  the  tree.  If  A,  A,  had  been  timely 
nipped,  the  branches  below  them  and  the  leader  above 
would  all  have  had  their  just  proportions.  We  there- 
fore point  this  out  as  an  item  of  very  great  importance 
in  growing  pyramidal  pears.  When  the  tree  is  left 
to  itself  during  the  whole  seaso.i,  and  in  the  fall  we 
find  it  grown  so  out  of  proportion  as  the  annexed  cut, 
a  great  deal  of  severe  pruning  is  necessary  to  restore 
the  balance  ;  these  strong  branches  next  the  leader 
have  to  be  cut  to  one  eye  perhaps,  and  the  whole 
pyramid  is  injured  and  considerably  retarded.  What 
we  have  said  has  reference  mainly  to  the  leading  shoot 
and  those  in  its  vicinity  ;  but  it  applies  with  exactly 
the  same  force  to  all  the  main  side  branches,  which 
may  be  considered  as  so  many  leading  shoists,  and 
will  require  the  same  care  and  treatment. 

There  is  another  evil  that  must  be  remedied  by 
pinching  :  for  instance,  when  we  cut  a  leading  shoot 
or  a  side  shoot,  expecting  that  all,  or  nearly  all,  the 
buds  below  the  point  where  we  cut,  to  break  and 
make  side  shoots  or  spurs,  and,  contrary  to  our  ex- 
pectations, only  two  or  thri-e  at  the  extremity  grow, 
leaving  the  others  dormant.  To  make  these  lower 
buds  break,  we  must  pinch  those  above  them  at  a 
very  early  day,  ^  his  checks  the  flow  of  sap  and 
concentrates  it  in  the  lower  parts,  causing  the  buds 
there  to  break.     This  is  the  way  to  have  all  branches 


covered  with  fruit  spurs  their  whole  length.  Pyra- 
inidal  pear  trees  on  quince  stocks  are  naturally  so 
fruitful,  generally  speaking,  that  pinching  to  form 
fruit  buds  and  spurs  is  rarely  necessary.  The  prin- 
cipal point  to  keep  in  view  is  the  form.  On  pear 
stocks,  however,  both  objects  must  be  kept  ifl  view, 
.^11  we  have  suggested  on  this  point  will  bo  neces- 
sary in  both  cases.  Pinching  to  promote  fruitfuliiess 
consists  in  pinching  or  breaking  ofl'  the  ends  of  the 
small  side  shoots,  stopping  their  elongation  and  turn- 
ing the  sap  into  the  formation  of  fruit  buds.  This 
is  practiced  continually  as  growth  advances  and  the 
condition  of  the  trees  render  it  proper,  principally 
through  July  and  August. 


This  pinching  to  promote  iVuitfuIness  requires 
more  skill  and  practice  in  pruning,  and  much  more 
physiological  information  respecting  trees,  than  any 
other  pruning.  If  done  too  soon  or  too  severely,  the 
object  is  defeated  by  having  the  buds  break  into  new 
shoots,  instead  of  forming  fruit  buds,  thus  requiring 
pinching  and  pinching  again,  before  the  object  is 
attained.  Vigorous  and  feeble  growers  require  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  pinching,  and  require  it  to  be  done 
at  dilTerent  seasons.  Ditferent  soils  and  climate  all 
affect  this  matter  so  much  that  no  general  rules  can 
be  safely  adopted.  Some  rank  growers  on  free  stocks 
cannot  be  brought  into  bearing  by  this  means,  until 
the  pinching  and  pruning  are  so  severe  as  to  weaken 
to  some  extent  the  whole  force  of  the  tree.  Root 
pruning  has  the  same  efl'ect,  and  in  such  cases  is 
quite  necessary  :  but  this  must  be  done  in  the  fall, 
when  growth  has  terminated. 

Thanks.  —  We  are  under  obligations  to  Thos. 
Hancock,  Esq.,  of  the  Ashton  Nurseries,  Burlington, 
N.  J.,  for  a  packet  of  seeds  of  the  "Roimd  Borneo 
Citron,"  a  splendid  varietv,  that  took  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Horticultural  Society's  premium,  last  September. 
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BITDDrNG-    AND    LAYERING. 

These  twx  principal  operations  for  the  multiplication 
of  plants,  will  commence  this  month.  Roses  can  be 
budded  as  soon  as  ripe  well  formed  buds  can  bo  got, 
a.wi  the  bark  on  the  stocks  will  rise  freely  ;  indeed 
these  are  the  two  conditions  indispensible  to  the  bud- 
ding of  all  sorts  of  trees  and  plants.  Rosea  and 
other  things  that  we  wish  to  start  and  grow  this  sea- 
son, can  be  budded,  no  mctter  how  early — the  earlier 


the  better  ;  but  the  buds  of  fruit  trees,,  that  in  our 
climate  should  not  grow  the  same  season  they  are 
inserted,  sho\ild  be  delayed  till  there  is  no  danger  of 
this — say  last  of  July  and  early  in  August,  for  plums 
and  cherries;  and  August  and  Septemberfor  all  others. 
Many  of  the  recent  subscribers  to  this  journal  are 
solicitous  for  information  on  the  practical  part  of  it ; 
and  to  meet  their  wishes,  we  give  the  following  illus- 
trations. Remembering  the  conditions  we  have  allu- 
ded to,  proceed  as  follows  : 


BUDDING. 

Take  a  young  shoot  (fig.  1)  with  good  ripe 
buds,  and  strip  the  leaves  off,  leaving  part  of  the 
leaf  stalk  as  at  a.  The  shoot  is  held  in  the  left 
hand  and  the  knife  in  the  right  :  the  lower  part 
of  the  blade,  say  at  the  point  4,  is  placed  on  the 
shoot  at  c,  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
above  the  bud  ;  the  thumb  of  the  knife  hand 
ests  on  the  shoot  at  f,  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
bark  intended  to  be  removed  with  the  biid  ;  the 
knife  is  then  drawn  towards  you  obliquely,  parallel 
with  the  shoot,  smooth  and  level,  so  that  the  bark 
and  a  very  thin  portion  of  the  wood  will  be  taken 
off.  In  cases  where  this  wood  is  firmly  attached 
to  the  bark,  it  is  better  to  leave  it ;  but  where  it  is 
loose,  or  partly  so,  it  may  better  be  removed,  which 
can  be  done  by  putting  the  edge  of  the  knife  under 
the  wood,  between  it  and  the  bark,  and  lifting 
it  np.  Care  in  doing  this  is  necessary,  to  avoid  pull- 
ing out  the  root  of  the  bud,  as  in  that  case  the  bnd  is 
lost.  Fig.  3  is  a  good  bud  ;  g,  root  of  the  bud,  and 
h,  root  of  the  leaf.  Fig.  4  represents  a  bad  bud,  al- 
ways thrown  away.  Fig.  7  shows  the  stock  cut  in 
the  form  of  a  T,  to  receive  the  bud.  Fig.  8,  tlie 
bark  raised  with  the  ivory  or  bone  handle  of  the  knife. 
Fig.  9  represents  the  bud  in  its  place.  The  top  of 
the  bud  is  always  cut  square,  to  fit  the  cross  cut  on 
the  stock.  Fig.  10  shows  the  bud  tied  with  bark  or 
orther  material.  The  whole  operation  should  be  done 
neat  and  quick. 

LAVERINO 

is  a  mode  of  propagating  trees  and  plants  by  bending 
down  the  branches,  generally,  but  not  always,  of  the 
current  seasons  growth,  and  covering  them  at  the 
point  where  we  wish  to  produce  roots,  with  two  or 
three  inches  of  earth.  Roses,  carnations,  and  a  mul- 
titude of  ornamental  trees  and  plants,  grape  vines, 
quinces,  gooseberries,  Sic,  Sic,  are  propagated  with 
ease  and  certainty  in  this  way.  The  aimexed  cut  of 
a  carnation  layer  conveys  a  very  clear  idea  of  the 
operation  in  general. 


In  the  case  of  the  carnation,  the  stems  to  be  lay- 
ered (usually  done  just  as  they  go  out  of  bloom,)  are 
stripped  of  the  leaves  as  far  as  it  will  be  necessary 
to  imbed  them  in  the  ground  ;  the  ends  of  the  leaves 
are  also  cut  off  an  inch  or  so  ;  the  knife  is  then  in- 


serted below  a  joint,  and  the  stem  cut  half  through  ; 
the  knife  is  then  drawn  upward,  slitting  the  stem  to 
the  next  joint  above  ;  the  small  portion  remaining 
below  the  joint  where  the  incision  was  made,  is  cut 
clean  ofl"  to  the  joint,  and  tho  stem  is  bent  into  the 
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ground,  and  pegged  down  with  a  crooked  wooden  peg, 
to  keep  it  in  its  place  and  to  keep  the  cut  open  ;  the 
earth  is  drawn  around  it.  carefully  placing  it  in  an 
upright  i)Osition  ;  a  good  watering  will  then  finish. 
For  all  layers  the  soil  should  be  well  prepared,  and 
light  and  sandy.  All  ordinary  layering  is  performed 
on  the  same  principle.  In  two  or  three  months,  most 
plants  will  have  rooted  and  be  ready  for  transplanting. 
When  a  branch  is  layered,  it  is  in  most  cases  well  to 
cut  off  a  portion  of  its  top,  particularly  if  growing 
fast,  as  it  checks  the  flow  of  sap  to  the  point,  and 
hastens  the  granulation  and  formation  of  roots  at  the 
cut.  Wliere  the  shoots  are  soft  and  tender,  great 
care  is  necessary  to  avoid  breaking  them  off,  and  in 
such  cases  it  is  sometimes  better  to  make  the  cut  on 
the  upper  side,  and  twisting  the  branch  a  little  to 
keep  the  cut  open  wlien  pegged  down.  Roses  are 
usually  layered  after  they  have  gone  out  of  bloom, 
and  the  other  shrubs.  Sic,  when  the  wood  is  suffi- 
ciently grown  and  matured  to  work  well. 

GRAPES    AUD    PEARS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Allow  mo  to  state  a  fact  in  relation 
to  pruning  the  grape,  which  argues  strongly  in  favor 
of  the  thorough  use  of  the  knife.  Gustavus  Clark, 
Esq.,  of  Clarkson,  has  recently  practiced  cutting  dose 
to  the  main  branch  every  side  shoot.  He  suffers  two 
or  three  shoots  to  grow  from  the  root,  training  them 
in  different  directions  and  tying  to  stakes  four  or  five 
feet  high.  His  crops  of  fruit  are  splendid  —  equal 
to  any  I  ever  saw.  New  shoots  spring  along  the 
whole  length  of  the  old  vine,  on  which  grow  the  rich 
clusters.  This  fact  should  encourage  timid  pruners 
to  a  bolder  and  more  thorough  application  of  the  knife. 
Have  you  ever  eaten  a  good  Summer  Franc  Real 
pear?  I  have  a  tree  of  that  variety  —  and  genuine 
too  —  which  has  borne  fruit  three  years,  and  not  a 
specimen  but  proved  worthless.  Of  the  Duchess 
d'Angouleme,  which  has  fruited  the  same  length  of 
time,  the  same  remark  is  true.  Not  one  pear  have  I 
liad  that  was  even  tolerable.  In  the  same  soil,  B. 
Diel,  Ananas,  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  Bartlett,  and 
White  Doyenne,  have  produced  delicious  fruit,  and 
B.  Brown  very  good,     H.  P.  JSi.— March,  \S50. 

We  have  eaten  the  Summer  Franc  Real,  not  first 
rate,  but  second  at  least.  Yon  may  have  let  it  hang 
too  long  ;  it  ought  to  be  picked  soon.  Duchess  will 
be  all  right  yet  ;  uait  a  little. 

ANSWERS    TO    C0P.RE3P0NDENTS.       , 

HtoriES. — (F.  A.  R.)  \Ve  suppose  yuu  mean  the  common 
native  tliorn.  which  raakes  a  good  hedge.  Locust — Put  the 
seed  in  scalding  water,  and  let  it  remain  for  24  hours  before 
sowing.  Sow  in  drills  three  feet  apart,  and  three  or  four 
inches  apart  in  the  drills.  .\t  six  feet  apart,  about  1200  will 
plant  an  acre,  and  a  couple  of  pounds  of  seed  will  produce 
plants  enough.  The  Honey  Locust  will  make  a  good  hedge 
in  fo!]r  years  from  the  seed.  The  seeds  should,  if  possible, 
be  all  sowed  in  April  or  May — June  will  do.  Ditches  by 
hedges  of  this  sort  are  not  only  unnecessary,  but  improper, 
subjecting  the  hedge  too  much  to  drouths. 

Oleandkks. —  (Msrcellus.)  Don't  use  arsenic  to  kill 
worms  in  the  pots  :  lime  water  is  safer  and  better.  We 
would  advise  the  ladies  to  plant  their  Oleanders  out  in  the 
garden  during  summer  ;  tliere  they  will  form  fine  new  roots 
and  get  rid  of  worms. 

Names  of  Flcwers. —  (O.  A.  A.,  Hemlock  Lake.)  We 
have  no  doubt  your  seedsmen  have  acted  honestly.  The 
Gilta  tricolor  and  Luphnts  Crjiikshankii  aro  well  known 
annuals  ;  but  you  will  not  tind  them,  or  mere  varieties  of  any 
species,  in  botanical  works. 


Mr.  Editor  : — I  have  recently  visited  tnany  fitie  gar- 
dens and  orchards  in  different  parts  of  our  country, 
and  in  no  one  thing  am  I  so  much  dispo.sod  to  find 
fault,  as  in  the  gross  neglect  to  prune  fruit  trees. 
The  long,  thrifty  shoots,  are  allowed  to  extend  them- 
selves to  an  unnatural  length,  and  the  lower  branches 
become  exhausted,  sicken  and  die — the  tree  looses  its 
symmetry  and  beauty  ;  and  if  it  jiroduces  any  fruit 
worthy  of  its  scion,  it  is  in  spite  of  bad  usage.  Not 
only  this,  but  many  seern  to  think  that  pruning  a 
young  fruit  tree  sets  it  back  just  to  the  extent  of  the 
pruning,  and  consequently  they  thus  lose,  as  they 
suppose,  a  good  share  of  a  seasons  growth. 

Vou  well  know  that  the  orchards  of  our  country 
suffer  severely  for  the  want  of  judicious  pnuiing,  and 
I  would  inquire  if  there  is  not  some  more  efficient 
.vay  to  arouse  the  attention  of  our  I'armers  to  this  all 
important  subject  ?  I  am  glad  to  see  that  this  neglect 
is  no  fault  of  the  Genesee  Farmer.     Wayne. 

This  is  quite  correct.  From  actual  observiition  we 
know  that  a  great  majority  of  all  bearing  fruit  trees 
in  most  parts  of  the  country,  are  suffering  seriously 
for  want  of  a  little  pruning  ;  but  the  matter  is  re- 
ceiving more  attention. 

Effects  of  thf,  Wintrr  on  Vegetation.  —  The 
frequent  frosts  we  had  towards  spring,  when  the 
snow  was  gone,  had  an  injurious  effect  on  strawber- 
ries and  other  plants  with  small  roots  near  the  sur- 
face, not  protected  :  they  have  been  drawn  out.  Ex- 
cepting this,  we  have  seen  no  ill  effects  of  the  winter ; 
no  trees,  not  even  tender  ones,  are  winter  killed  in 
the  least.  The  Deodar  Cedar  and  .'}uracaria  have 
stood  quite  safe  without  protection.  The  Cryptome- 
ria,  very  slightly  protected,  quite  safe,  and  will  prove 
hard)'.  Taxodium  sempervirens  had  its  foliage  burnt 
off,  but  the  wood  and  buds  are  uninjured.  Abies 
Smithii  and  Dou^lassi,  Picca.  pinsapo,  Pinus  excelsa, 
cemhra  and  pumita,  all  quite  hardy.  Mahonia  aqui- 
folia  stands  the  winter  well,  retaining  its  foliage 
fresh  and  green  ;  it  is  now  finely  in  bloom,  and  is  a 
beautiful  lawn  shrub.  Spima  prunijlolia  and  Budo- 
lea  Liiidleyana  are  as  hardy  as  can  be  desired. 

We  see  by  the  Horticulturist  for  May,  that  all 
these  plants  have  stood  the  winter  at  Newburgh, 
some  unprotected,  and  others  covered  with  boards. 

PROCEF.DINGS  OF  THE  SECOND  CONGRESS  OF  FRUIT 
GROWERS,  convened  under  the  auspices  of  tile  American 
Institue,  in  the  city  of  New  fork.    1849 

The  proceedings  of  this  body  have  at  length  appeared 
in  a  very  handsome,  well  printed  pamphlet,  of  up- 
wards of  100  pages  ;  and  we  are  indebted  to  the 
President  of  the  Congress,  Hon.  M.  P.  Wilder,  for 
a  copy.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  say  anything 
about  it,  or  to  give  any  extracts  from  it,  until  next 
month,  as  the  whole  of  this  number  of  the  Farmer 
was  ready  for  the  press  before  it  came  to  hand. 

The  Season. — Our  spring  here  has  been  unusu- 
ally cold  and  backward  ;  up  to  the  middle  of  May  we 
had  rarely  a  warm  spring  day  ;  but  it  has  been  a  fine 
season  for  planting,  and  all  have  had  a  long  and 
favorable  time  for  completing  their  improvements. 
The  weather  now.  May  16th,  is  fine,  and  fruit  trees 
are  loaded  with  blossoms,  promising  a  most  abund- 
ant crop.  The  thinning  process  will  very  generally 
have  to  be  resorted  to,  if  no  untimely  frost  or  other 
accident  occurs  after  this  date. 
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Cables'  iDcpaitmcnt. 


Wk  have  promptly  forwarded  to  all  applicants  the 
"floral  Bake,'"  though  we  fear  Bome  of  them  will 
never  reach  their  destination,  on  account  of  the  dis- 
tance some  of  our  friends  reside  from  the  regular 
express  routes.  Though  wisely  making  no  attempts 
at  rhyme,  many  of  our  lady  correspondents  are  truly 
poetical  : 

Kns.  GKNKSEr  Farheb  : — That  rake,  if  you  pJRose,  RJrs. 
—  shall  "  use  it  without  gloves.'  rccei\e  it  thankfully,  ond 
send  you  a  boquet  in  return.  Hoping  the  niiguionetie  will 
have  a  sweeter  fragrance  and  the  petunias  a  richer  bloom 
through  iu  agency,  I  ask  you  to  send  it  soon,  N.  A,  S, — 
Ripley,  BroioH  Co.,  Ohio. 

Was  it  not  for  the  advantage  our  near  readers 
would  have  over  those  more  distant,  we  would  offer 
Doit'ning^s  Flower  Garden,  Parsons  on  the  Hose, 
and  other  good  hooks  as  a  premium  for  the  best 
boquet  sent  to  our  office  during  the  season.  But  as 
we  can  not  at  present  make  this  oflTer  t'O  as  to  be 
available  to  our  friends  generally,  we  would  urge  the 
formation  of  Horticultural  Associations  in  every  city 
and  village  and  county  of  our  country  ;  and  the  tfier, 
by  such  associations,  of  similar  premiums.  The 
tabor  will  be  light,  the  expense  little  ;  and  in  return, 
flowers  will  spring  up  where  grow  the  thorn  and 
thistle — homes  will  be  made  more  pleasant,  eyes  more 
bright,  and  hearts  more  happy.  The  cheeks  of  loved 
ones  will  catch  the  bloom  of  the  rose,  the  sweetness 
of  the  honeysuckle.  True,  flowers  cannot  furnish 
food  for  the  body  ;  hut,  shall  the  body  be  fattened,  and 
the  mind  and  the  aflections  starved  ?  Shall  we  work 
for  the  body  always,  and  never  for  that  which  distin- 
guishes man,  and  makes  him  greater  than  the  brute  ? 
Is  it  right  that  we  should  eat,  work,  and  die,  like  the 
ox  ?  \i  it  net  as  sinful  to  stultify  and  starve  the 
mind  as  the  body  f 

Few  realize  the  injury  they  do,  and  actually  sutler, 
by  depriving  themselves  and  their  children  of  the 
pleasure  afforded  by  the  cultivation  of  flowers  —  these 
children  of  the  field.  A  farmer  and  his  wife,  in  easy 
circumstances,  not  a  thousand  miles  from  this,  had 
an  only  son,  vvho,  much  to  the  sorrow  of  his  parents, 
had  imbibed  a  desire  '-to  go  to  sea."  He  had  read 
of  the  raging  billows  —  of  strange  people  in  strange 
lands  —  of  orange  groves  —  of  lands  where  the  pine- 
apple grows  —  of  exciting  scenes  in  capturing  the 
whale,  —  and  his  whole  heart  seemed  set  on  seeing 
foreign  lands  and  living  on  the  ocean  wave.  In  vain 
his  parents  endeavored  to  interest  him  in  the  opera- 
tions of  the  farm.  lie  worked,  to  be  sure,  but  his 
heart  was  not  in  the  work.  It  was  a  drudgery,  and 
he  longed  for  the  time  when  he  could  bid  farewell  to 
parents  and  home,  and  sec  the  world  for  himself. 
At  that  time  a  Horticultural  Society  was  established 
in  the  county,  and  at  the  first  exhibition  fruits  and 
flowers  of  the  finest  kinds  were  displayed,  many  of 
them  brought  from  a  distance,  and  such  as  had  never 
been  seen  in  the  neighborhood  before.  Our  young 
friend  attended  this  exhibition,  and  looked  at  the  dis- 
play with  wonder  and  surprise.  Nothing  astonished 
him  more  than  the  lively,  joyous  interest,  those 
engaged  took  in  the  arrangement  of  their  several 
collections.  While  he  had  looked  upon  everything 
connected  with  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  as  a  heart- 
less drudgery,  here  even  the  ladies  apjiearfd  to  engage 
in  it  with  a  zeal  and  a  ))leasure  he  ctuild  not  account 
for.  One  class  of  flowers  particularly  attracted  his 
notice  ;  he  procured  a  few  plants  —  planted  them  and 


nursed  and  watched  them,  and  wailed  anxiously  and 
impatiently  for  the  coming  bloom.  In  due  time  his 
plants  blossomed,  and  their  extraordinary  beauty 
repaid  him  for  his  toil.  He  carried  off  the  prize  at 
the  next  show.  Elated  at  his  success,  and  the  pleas- 
ure it  afilirded  him,  he  increased  his  collection  —  for- 
got all  about  the  sea  and  strange  lands  —  and  became 
one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  and  intelligent  cultiva- 
tors, and  the  most  successful  competitor  for  prizes  at 
the  shows  of  the  Horticultural  Society.  He  now 
takes  hold  of  farming  in  earnest  —  aims  at  the  finest 
crops  ;  and  the  parents  reap  in  the  society,  perhaps 
the  salvation  of  their  son,  and  in  the  better  manage- 
ment of  the  farm,  the  happy  influence  of  flowers  on 
the  young  mind,  and  Ihc  benejits  of  Horticultural 
Societies. 

BUTTER    MAKOra. . 

As  this  is  the  seasos  for  making  butter,  I  think  it 
not  inappropriate  to  write  a  little  on  that  subject. 
Butter  making  is  a  business  that  justly  occupies  the 
attention  of  the  farmers  of  this  cotmtry  at  present ; 
and  although  each  one  that  has  published  his  process 
has  a  somewhat  different  manner,  yet  they  are  all  the 
best  —  all  get  the  premium.  One  churns  the  whole 
milk,  one  skims  sweet,  another  skims  sour  ;  ami  the 
conclusion  to  he  drawn  from  all  this  is,  that  in  this 
respect  we  are  like  all  other  nations  that  have  a  sur- 
plus of  butter.  The  Irish  and  Dutch  have  the  repu- 
tation of  making  the  best  butter  ;  yet  they  are  as 
unlike  as  they  can  be  in  their  manufacture.  Even 
ill  diflcrent  parts  of  Ireland,  their  management  is 
wholly  different :  in  one  part  they  churn  the  whole 
milk,  in  another  they  skim  as  soon  as  changed,  say- 
ing that  if  the  milk  turns  thick  before  it  is  skimmed, 
the  cream  will  turn  soft  and  c^nsetpiently  the  butter 
will  he  soft  and  will  not  keep.  I  had  in  my  employ 
the  past  season,  an  Irish  girl  from  the  south  of  Ire- 
land, who  has  worked  in  an  extensive  dairy  in  that 
country.  She  says  they  use  more  salt  in  their  butter 
for  transportation  than  they  do  for  home  consump- 
tion, and  that  their  butter  is  never  worked  after  it  is 
salted,  but  is  finished  and  packed  in  firkins.  I  intend 
to  pack  a  pot  ne\t  June,  exactly  after  her  directions  ; 
but  I  do  not  suppose  it  will  be  fit  for  anything  but 
soapgrease.  In  .Tohnston's  Agricultural  Chemistry, 
I  think  the  Dutch  are  mentioned  as  churning  the 
whole  milk,  hut  let  it  stand  until  it  is  so  thick  that 
it  will  hold  a  stick  up,  with  which  they  stir  it.  A 
Farmer's  Wifs.— Saratoga  Co.,  JV.Y.,  May,  1850. 

Exercise. — Throughout  all  nature,  want  of  motion 
indicates  weakness,  corruption,  inanimation  and 
death.  Trenck  in  his  damp  prison,  leaped  about 
like  a  lion,  in  his  fetters  of  seventy  pounds  weight, 
in  order  to  preserve  his  health;  and  an  illustrious 
physician  observes:  "I  know  not  which  is  most 
necessary  for  the  support  of  the  human  frame — food 
or  motion."  Were  the  e.vercise  of  the  body  attended 
to  in  a  corresponding  degree  with  that  of  the  mind, 
not  only  would  children  suffer  less  from  sicknes,  and 
their  lives  be  less  uncertain,  hut  men  and  women, 
and  particularly  inen  of  learning,  would  he  more 
healtliy  and  vigoroii.s,  more  happy  in  their  domestic 
lives,  and  the  better  able  to  perform  their  duties. 
In  fine,  with  propriety  it  may  be  said  that  the  highest 
refinement  of  mind,  without  improvement  of  the 
can  never  present  anything  more  than  half  a  human 
being. 
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Ibutljs'   Department. 


"SPECIAL    MANURES." 

The  editors  of  the  Horticulturist  and  the  Boston  Hor- 
ticultural Magazine  ca.i  not  agree  on  the  subject  of 
"special  manures."  Mr.  Downino  takes  the  pro, 
and  Mr.  Hovbv  the  con  side  of  the  question.  The 
Magazine  conductor  insinuates  that  "  the  theory  of 
special  manures  may  answer  very  well  for  beginners 
in  gardening,  but  every  practical  man  knows"  that  it 
has  no  foundation  in  nature.  To  this  the  Horticul- 
turist editor  replies  by  copying  extracts  of  a  letter 
received  from  a  member  of  the  Albany  Horticultural 
Society,  giving  an  account  of  "several  old  While 
Doyenne  (Virgalieu)  pear  trees,  the  fruit  from  which 
was  nearly  worthless,  being  cracked,  knerly,  and 
small."  After  the  use  of  special  fertilizers,  these 
trees  produced  superb  fruit,  which  took  the  premium 
in  competition  with  the  finest  cultivated  varieties  in 
the  city  and  county  of  Albany  ;  and  fruit  from  these 
renovated  trees  was  exhibited  at  the  Pomologiqal 
Congress  in  New  York,  which  was  fair  and  beauti- 
f'li.  What  Mr.  Hovev  will  say  to  this  evidence,  we 
liave  yet  to  learn,  as  it  only  appears  in  the  May 
number  of  the  HoUicuHurist.  For  ourselves,  we 
have  so  long  believed  in  the  theory  of  feeding  a  plant 
or  tree  on  tue  consta.,MU  elements  from  which  its 
whole  weight  and  substance  are  formed,  that  we  can 
not  remember  when  we  first  began  to  learn  and  preach 
the  doctrine.  The  distinguisned  Dr.  Samukl  Mitch- 
ell taught  this  theory  in  1794,  or  before  Libbig, 
Downing,  or  the  writer  was  born. 

The  modern  doctrine  of  special  manures  is  about 
sixty  years  old  ;  although  there  is  evidence  which 
leads  us  to  believe  that  it  was  acted  on,  and  in  snnie 
degree  understood,  in  the  eras  of  Columkla,  Virgil, 
and  perhaps  by  old  Hrsiod  himself.  The  theory  is 
Eubstautially  this  :  To  organize  the  tissues  and  fruit 
of  apple,  pear,  peach,  and  other  cultivated  trees  and 
plants,  the  incombustible  matter  which  appears  as 
ashes,  when  their  stems,  leaves,  and  fruit  are  burnt, 
are  indispensable  elements.  Hence,  if  the  potash, 
lime,  and  other  things  which  make  ashes,  be  deficient 
in  the  soil,  the  defect  will  operate  injuriously  on  the 
tree  and  its  fruit.  A  soil  may  lack  mold,  or  organic, 
as  well  as  mineral  matter  ;  but  as  a  general  rule,  the 
farmer  has  only  to  supply  potash,  lime,  and  bones,  to 
secure  the  growth  of  fair  crops.  Thus  one-third  of 
the  ash  obtained  by  burning  wheat,  is  pure  potash  : 
and  nearly  fifty  parts  of  the  remaining  sixty-six  are 
phosphoric  acid.  Hence,  ground  or  dissolved  bones 
are  a  special  manure ;  so  also  are  wood  ashes  and 
gypsum. 

Those  who  have  carefully  read  the  articles  on 
Asrriciiltnre  in  our  Youth's  Department,  will  be 
satisfied  that  it  is  possible  to  starve  a  tree  or  a  plant, 
as  well  as  a  cow  or  a  horse  ;  and  that  there  is  very 
little  sense  in  blindly  giving  a  tree  manure  without 
knowing,  or  thinking,  or  caring  whether  we  are  giv- 
ing just  what  the  ground  lacks  and  the  tree  needs,  or 
whether  we  are  supplying  that  with  which  it  is 
already  surfeited.  The  man  who  would  wilfully  shut 
his  eyes  and  wander  about  the  streets  in  darkness, 
would  be  entitled  to  very  little  symiiathy,  even  though 
he  should  fall  into  the  ditch.  If  science  furnishes 
the  means  of  ascertaining  of  what  substances  every 
tree  and  every  plant  is  composed,  and  that  some 
part  of  their  composition  is  taken  from  the  soil,  and 
our  common  sense  teaches  us  that  unless  the  needed 


substances  are  in  the  soil  the  wants  of  the  tree  can 
not  be  supplied,  and  if  science  likewise  furnishes  us 
the  means  of  knowing  whether  the  required  sub- 
stances are  in  the  soil  or  not  —  the  man  who,  with 
these  facts  before  him,  clear  and  bright  and  invalua- 
ble as  the  noon-day  sun,  shuts  his  eyes  alike  to  the 
light  of  science  and  the  teachings  of  common  sense, 
will  be  at  best  but  a  blind  follower  of  the  blind. 

DIGNITT    OF    LABOR. 

One  of  the  editors  of  the  Farmer  was  called  upon 
to  deliver  an  address  before  an  Association  of  Me- 
chanics and  Farmers,  mostly  young  men,  on  Frank- 
lin's Birthday.  An  extract  or  two  may  not  be  un- 
profitable to  our  youthful  readers. 

"  Franklin  had  the  greatest  respect  for  those  who 
render  themselves  useful,  no  matter  how  humble  the 
occupation.  And  yet  there  are  young  men  and  women 
too,  in  our  own  country,  who  pride  themselves  on 
their  ignorance  of  all  useful  and  honorable  employ- 
ment—  who  boast  their  own  uselessness,  and  glory 
in  their  own  shame.  The  drones  of  society,  they 
affect  to  despise  those  'who  furnish  the  luxuries  on 
which  they  subsist ;  who  by  their  own  industry  and 
skill  provide  for  those  dependent  on  them — cause  the 
wilderness  to  blossom  as  the  rose  ^ build  our  cities, 
beautify  our  dwellings,  and  cover  the  seas  with  the 
heralds  of  commerce  and  civilization. 

Let  the  young  farmer  or  mechanic  scorn  every 
association  that  asserts  his  inferiority  or  his  de- 
pendence, his  inability  to  provide  for  himself,  or 
to  perform  with  credit  his  part  in  the  great  theatre 
of  life;  even  though  ostensibly  formed  for  his  eleva- 
tion. Let  the  very  imputation  fire  your  soul  with  a. 
lofty  ambition.  Show  to  the  world  by  a  proper  self 
respect  that  you  appreciate  your  station.  Jehovah 
himself,  the  Great  Architect  of  the  Universe,  might 
as  well  be  despised  for  his  mighty  works,  as  that  you 
should  be  lowly  esteemed  for  your  very  usefulness. 
Unite  economy  and  industry  with  decision  of  char- 
acter, and  with  the  ordinary  blessings  of  Providence 
you  t;an  ensure  competence  —  yea,  respectability, 
usefulness  and  honor  will  be  your  reward. 

How  insignificant  do  those  appear  who  boast  only 
a  noble  parentage  or  a  high  sounding  title,  in  compar- 
ison with  one  of  nature's  noblemen,  like  Franklin  ; 
the  briar  by  the  road-side  would  better  compare  with 
the  tall  cedars  of  Lebanon,  or  the  spark  from  the 
electric  machine  with  the  lightnings  of  heaven.  Let 
every  one  who  admires  his  character  and  his  success 
take  at  once  the  first  steps  in  mental  discipline. 

Young  man  !  are  you  sufteriug  under  the  tyranny 
of  an  unprincipled  master^look  up!  talent  accom- 
panied by  industry,  in  this  land,  more  than  in  any 
other,  brings  its  sure  reward.  Remember  that  he 
whose  birth  we  this  night  commemorate,  suffered  in 
this  respect,  all  it  is  possible  for  you  to  endure.  Re- 
member FRAKKhiy  the  poor  iipprentice,a.n(i  Franklin 
the  proud  philosopher.  Have  you  become  the  dupe 
of  the  designing,  are  you  depending  on  the  promises 
of  friends,  or  labor  saving  associations,  or  any  thing 
short  of  your  own  well  directed  industry,  for  success 
in  the  world?  Remember  the  fate  of  Franklin. — 
Depend  alone  on  the  strength  of  your  own  right  arm, 
the  force  of  your  own  genius.  Have  you  been  un- 
wittingly led  into  a  course  of  conduct  that  must  end 
in  injury  to  others,  and  disgrace  to  yourself  ?  Insti- 
tute a  rigid  self-examination,  such  as  arrested  Frank- 
lin in  his  course  of  folly." 
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We  recently  made  a  trip  east  —  and  a  very  pleasant  one. 
Our  journey  brought  us  in  contact  with  many  of  our  friends 
— and  we  number  in  this  list  all  who  read  the  Farmer — par- 
ticularly on  the  route  of  the  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad. 
There  may  have  been  a  time  when  farmers  doubted  the 
advantage  of  railroads  to  tlie  agricultural  community,  consid- 
ering them  more  beneficial  to  capitalicts  than  farmers  ;  but 
that  time,  if  it  ever  really  existed,  is  past.  The  benefits  of 
the  New  Vork  and  Erie  Railroad  to  the  southern  tier  of 
counties  in  this  State,  is  felt  no  doubt  by  all,  as  it  was  ex- 
pressed by  every  one  with  whom  we  conversed. 

We  were  particularly  interested  in  the  large  quantities  of 
milk  taken  by  this  road  to  New  York  city,  from  Orange  and 
some  other  counties.  We  have  no  means  of  ascertaing  the 
quantities  daily  supplied,  but  we  saw  railroad  trains,  called 
*'mil/c  irahts,^^  and  steamboats,  loaded  with  thousands  of 
cans  of  milk,  and  nothing  else.  This  is  contracted  for  in 
New  York.  Each  fanner  makes  his  contract  with  some 
wholesale  purchaser,  stating  the  number  of  cows  he  keeps, 
and  about  the  quantity  he  can  supply  daily.  The  farmer 
then  procures  large  tin  cans,  marking  on  them  his  own  name 
and  that  of  the  person  who  purchases  his  milk.  Along  the 
line  of  the  road  "  vulk  dfpols"  are  established,  and  all  the 
seller  has  to  do,  is  to  fill  his  cans  and  have  them  at  tlie  near- 
est depot.  The  '■jiiilk  trains"  stop  at  each  depot  and  take 
up  the  cans — the  contractor  being  on  hand  at  the  arrival  of 
the  boat  to  receive  them.  The  empty  cans  are  returned  in 
the  same  manner.  The  price  paid  the  farmer  is  two  cents  a 
quart  in  summer  and  three  in  winter,  (the  purchaser  paying 
freight.)  The  milk  is  retailed  at  three  and  four  cents  a 
quart.  We  suppose  from  the  appearance  of  the  milk  on  the 
tables  in  the  city,  that  Croton  water  adds  a  little  to  the  profit; 
but  the  New  Yorkers  have  reason  to  be  thankful  that  they 
can  now  get  pure  milk  and  water. 

We  came  from  New  York  in  company  with  one  of  our 
subscribers  in  Orange  county,  who  had  been  to  the  city  to 
collect  his  account  for  milk  for  the  last  three  months.  He 
stated  that  but  little  butter  comparatively  is  now  made  in 
the  county,  the  farmers  prefering  to  sell  their  milk  ;  and 
less  attention  being  paid  to  butter  making,  Orange  county 
butter  will  ere  long  lose  its  well  earned  reputation. 

We  are  much  indebted  for  the  agreeableness  of  our  trip, 
to  the  kind  attentions  of  Mr.  Marsh,  Secretary  N.  Y.  & 
Erie  Railroad,  and  Capt.  Dakin,  of  the  line  steamboat  •'Ben 
Loder,^'  on  Seneca  Lake. 

The  present  number  completes  the  first  half  of  the  cur- 
rent volume.  We  are  mure  than  gratified  that  our  eftbrts  to 
furnish  farmers  with  a  paper  at  once  cheap  and  valuable, 
and  particularly  to  make  the  present  volume  superior  to  any 
of  its  predecessors,  are  appreciated  in  the  most  encouraging 
and  substantial  manner.  From  every  quarter  our  friends 
are  giving  us  the  no  unpleasant  duty  of  udding  new  names 
to  our  already  extended  list.  The  Farmer  has  now  a  cir- 
culation larger  than  ever  before,  and  it  is  still  rapidly  in- 
creasing. We  would  say,  in  answer  to  many  inquiries,  that 
that  we  can  supply  hack  numbers  from  January. 


Patent  Office,  Report— Part  II. — The  Report  from  the 
Patent  Office,  which  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  printers,  is 
divided  into  two  parts.  The  first  relates  to  Patents  and 
Mechanical  arts,  and  the  second  exclusively  to  Agriculture. 
Congress  has  ordered  130,000  copies  of  the  latter  printed  and 
bound.  It  is  expected  to  make  a  volume  of  some  600  pages. 
We  give  an  extract  from  the  document,  in  this  number  of  the 
Fartner,  and  will  copy  from  the  Washington  Republic  "  Sug- 
gestions for  the  Improvement  of  Agriculture,"  in  our  next. 


L.  a.  Mjrris,  of  Mt.  Fordham,  N.  Y.,  sailed  for  Europe  in 
April  last,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  best  herds  in 
Europe,  and  purchasing  such  animals  as  he  may  consider  a 
valuable  acquisition  to  his  present  stock.  lie  will  attend 
the  sale  of  Bates'  herd,  and  return  in  September.  His 
Second  Annual  Sale  will  be  in  October,  particulars  of  which 
will  be  given  through  the  Farmer.  The  Bates'  sale  was 
announced  for  the  9th  of  May. 


Bee  Moth. — A  new  method  of  preventing  the  ravages 
of  the  Bee  Moth  is  given  in  the  advertisement  of  Mr. 
Whai.en,  in  this  number.  Mr.  W.  is  the  President  of  the 
Saratoga  County  Agricultural  Society,  and  not  a  man  hkely 
to  attempt  to  "humbug"  the  public. 


Clinton  County,  (N.  Y.)  Agricdltdbal  Society.— 
We  should  have  acknowledged  last  month  the  receipt  of  the 
premium  list  of  this  Society  for  the  current  year,  and  also 
an  able  address  to  the  "  farmers  and  friends  of  agriculture." 
We  should  judge  from  the  liberal  premiums,  the  ability  of 
the  addi-ess,  and  thenumberof  our  subscribers  in  the  county 
this  year,  that  the  Clinton  County  Agricultural  Society  is 
one  of  the  most  efficient  in  the  State.  "The  officers  ore  Elias 
A.  Hurlburt,  President;  Peter  Keese,  Samuel  H.  Moore,  S. 
V.  R.  Havens,  Anderson  Keese,  J.  S.  Stetson,  Z.  C.  Piatt, 
Roswell  H.  Barber,  John  W.  Bailey,  A.  J.  Moses,  John 
Dunning,  Vice  Presidents  ;  Willetts  Keese,  Secretary  ;  J. 
Battey,  'Treasurer. 


Monroe  Co.  Agricultural  Society. — A  meeting  of  this 
Society  for  the  adoption  of  Premiums  to  be  awarded  at  the 
next  Fair,  the  apjiointment  of  Judges.  &c.,  was  held  at  the 
office  of  the  Farmer  on  the  7th  May.  We  should  have  given 
Some  portions  of  the  premiums  ofi'ered,  as  requested,  but 
found  it  impossible  to  obtain  a  copy  from  the  Secretary. 

The  American  Bird  Fancier,  by  D.  J.  Browne,  author 
of  the  "  Poultry  Yard,"  is  a  neat  Uttle  work  for  the  lovers 
of  the  feathered  songsters,  containing  directions  for  rearing, 
feeding,  and  the  general  management  of  Flouse  and  Cage 
Birds.     Published  by  C.  M.  Saxton,  N.  V. 


Reapers.  —  We  call  attention  to  the  advertisement  of 
•'  McCormick's  Virginia  Reaper,"  in  another  column.  Our 
correspondents  at  the  west  speak  favorably  of  the  operation 
of  this  Reaper.  On  the  same  page  ijill  be  found  the  adver- 
tisement of  Rapalje  &.  Brigcs,  agents  for  Hussey's  Reaper. 


The  Farmers'  Guide  to  Scientific  and  Practical 
.4griculture,  by  Henry  Stephens,  Scotland,  adapted  to 
this  country,  by  Professor  Norton.  It  is  issued  in  numbers 
of  64  pages,  handsomely  emhelh.shed,  at  25  cents  each. 
Leonard  Scott,  &  Co.,  publishers,  N.  Y. 


Spanish  Merino  Sheep. — We  refer  our  readers  to  the 
advertisemont  of  John  J.  McAllister,  of  Gaines,  N.  Y. 
Mr.  M.  has  some  fine  Spanish  Merino  Sheep,  well  worthy 
the  attention  of  wool  growers. 


Princess  Tribe  of  Short  Horns.— For  an  advertise- 
ment of  the  produce  of  a  young  bull  of  this  superior  tribe 
of  shorthorn  cattle,  see  advertising  pages. 


No  Himibag. 

THE  uudi^rsigned,  after  20  years'  experience  and  much  re- 
search, has  discovered  a  cheap  chemical  compound.  ea.«ily 
applied,  which  completely  prevents  the  ravages  of  the  bee-moth, 
and  which  can  be  adapted  to  each  and  every  kind  of  hive,  wheth- 
er potent  or  otherwise.  This  discovery  he  will  impart  to  any  indi- 
vidual on  the  receipt  of  one  dollar.  It  being  understood  the  pur- 
chaser .shall  hold  himself  honorably  pledged  not  to  impart  the  in- 
forniation  to  others.  The  whole  contained  in  a  circular,  to  which 
is  added  several  valuable  .suggestions  in  the  construction  of  hives 
andmanagementof  bees,  worth  more  than  any  patent  hive  in  cxjs- 
tcncs.  Address,  post  paid,  SETH  WHAI.EN. 
June.  1860.  [6-W] Ballston  Spa.  N.Y. 


SpleiuUil  Allclilgan   Fann  for  Sale, 

CONTAINING  150  acres  of  arable  land,  two  miles  from  Ann 
Arbor,  on  the  main  road  leading  to  Detroit.  100  acres  are  in 
a  high  state  of  cultivation,  for  a  new  country  ;  the  balance  is 
wood  laud  ;  all  fenced  in.  The  white  clover  aud  other  grass  .af- 
fords pasture  for  1.50  sheep  from  shearing  time  until  after  harvest. 
.\bnut  one-third  of  the  cultivated  land  is  sandy  loam,  the  balance 
chay  loam.  The  meadows  produce  heavy  burdens  ot  herds  grass. 
The  pasture  tields,  in  addition  to  clover  and  timothy,  are  covered 
with  a  spontaneous  growth  of  white  clover.  The  house,  an  old 
one,  stands  back  from  the  road  about  eight  rods,  partly  surrounded 
with  a  grove  of  locust  and  sugar  maple  trees  ;  the  balance  of  the 
door-yard,  one-quarter  of  an  acre,  contains  fruit  trees  and  shrub- 
bery of  dilTercnt  kinds.  There  is  also  a  small  orchard  near  by.  of 
bearing  appio  trees.  The  out-buildings  are  good.  The  best  of 
water,  and  plenty  of  it.  Ann  Arbor  affords  a  good  market  for 
every  thing  the  ftirmer  has  to  sell,  with  flouring  and  saw-mills, 
female  and  male  seminaries,  and  eight  churches.  The  college 
and  part  of  the  village  is  open  to  view  from  tliis  farm.  1  have  re- 
sided on  this  farm  19  years.  It  is  as  productive  and  as  desirable  a 
location  as  is  to  be  found  in  Michigan— only  to  be  seen  to  be  ad- 
mired. The  location  is  pleasant,  and  a  heilthy  aud  good  neigh- 
borhood. As  I  wish  to  decline  farming,  I  would  dispose  of  this 
property  at  the  low  price  of  $4,500  ;  possession  given  in  spring  of 
1861.  Title  indisputable.  For  further  particulars,  inquire  of  the 
undersigned.  WiM.  .\NDE11S0N 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  June  1,  1850.  [0-lt] 
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McCORBnCiC'S   PATENT   \1RGIMA   REAPER. 

THE  umleraigaed,  now  on  his  way  from  the  south  to  Chicago. 
111.  finds  only  time,  and  room  in  the  columns  of  the  June 
number  of  the  Genesee  Farmer,  to  insert  a  short  notice  of  his 
lN;iVer,  and  to  promise  a  fuller  and  more  detailed  one  in  the  next 

The  undersigned  would  respectfully  state,  in  the  first  place,  that 
;\  cortaiu  mnchine.  advertised  in  the  May  number  of  the  Farmer. 
:inil  cnWi'd  -  Srymour  &  Morgan's  Improved  Reaping  Machine,'" 
ili-ni-h  nnieh  inferior,  from  its  compounded  arrangement  of  some 
iMTt-Tof  Gtlnr  LTi'aring.  &c..  with  that  of  the  undersigned,  is  yet  a 
pnlpal  Ic  infrinL;pmeut  of  the  latter— that  a  legal  process  has  been 
instituted  to  hold  them  (Seymour  &  Morgan)  to  their.just  ac- 
countability for  the  same— and  that  the  purchase  and  tise  of  said 
machine  by  others,  will  make  them  equally  liable  with  the  manu- 
facturers, to  a  prosecution.  Purchasers  are  also  further  warned 
to  take  care  that  this  machine  is  not  palmed  upon  thj?m  in  such  a 
*  to  release  the  seller  from  responsibility  to  thetn  for  the 


j^s.'  of  it. 

In  the  same  number  of  said  journal,  is  also  an  advertisement  of 
-  J.  Ganson  &  Co.,"  also  of  Brockport,  which  may  require  a  little 
explanation,  by  way  of  guarding  against  a  possibility  of  miscon- 
struction. In  the  HANDBILLS  of  Messrs.  Ganson  8c  Co.,  their  right  to 
manufacture  and  sell  the  Virginia  Reaper  is  expressly  restricted 
to  the  counties  of  Monroe  8t  Orleans,  which  is  not  so  clkarlv  the 
case  in  the  adtertismknt  in  question.  It  should  be  distinctly 
understood  that  while  the  right  of  .1.  Ganson  &  Co.,  to  man- 
ufacture and  sell  said  Reaper  is  limited  to  the  (i/ne  stated  by  them. 
(March  1st.  1851.)  this  right  is  equally  restricted  to  the  counties 
of  Monroe  and  Orleans,  in  its  broadest  sense  And  if  they  prefer 
making  a  sacrifice  upon  their  machines,  to  insure  the  sale  of  all 
they  have  manufactured  to  be  used  in  the  two  counties,  (having 
no  patent  fee  to  pay  for  the  time  specified.)  it  can  have  no  influ- 
ence upon  the  price  elsewhere. 

The  patentee  of  this  Machine  has  for  a  number  of  years  been 
oareful  to  preserve  as  much  imiformity  in  its  price  and  sale  as  may 
be.  and  designs  still  to  do  so  And  if  his  price,  shipped  from  C  hi- 
cago,  is  a  little  higher  than  that  of  his  Reapers  manufactured  in 
this  State,  he  trusts,  from  his  facilities,  to  make  bis  Machines  at 
loa.-t  that  much  a  better  article.  It  may  here  be  remarked  that 
great  injustice  has  been  done  to  the  Virginia  Reaper,  by  those 
manufactured  at  Brockport  for  a  few  years  past ;  but  all  that 
were  sold  last  year,  without  the  late  improvements,  by  Fitch,  Gan- 
non. Si.  Co..  of  that  place,  gave  entire  satisfaction. 

Perhaps  the  best  evidence  of  the  superiority  of  the  undersigned's 
Reaper  over  all  others,  is  the  unparalleled  demand  for  it  in  the 
:reat  tcesfern  field. haymg  there  almost  entirely  superseded  all 
'ithers,  and  where  all  that  have  r(  ally  been  tested  have  been  intro- 
■I  n  ced ;  and  who  ever  beard  of  (my  new  machine  just  got  out,  that 
v.,\s  not  certified  to  h^  just  Me  Mnig.  by  good  friends  of  course,  who 
'ither  maybe  incapable  of  judging,  or  if  they  discover  defects. 
iaay  confide  in  the  ingenui/y  of  ^theu- friend  to  remove  them,  but 
'.v^hich  in  perhaps  nine  cases  of  every  ten,  is  found  ima^i'/ioj-i/. 

But.  as  previously  stated,  for  want  of  room  in  the  present  num- 
ber of  the  Farmer,  the  evidence— a.n(\  that  of  the  most  conf  incing 
character— of  the  superiority  of  the  Virginia  Reaper  overall  oth- 
ers. -AS  last  improved  and  manufactured  at  Chicago,  is  unavoida- 
bly postponed  until  the  nest  number— 1500  of  them  having  been 
mauufactured  there  (at  Chicago)  for  the  last,  and  1600  now  about 
completed  for  the  ensuing  harvest.  Recollect  that  $-'i  or  $10  in 
the  price  of  a  Reaper  at  harvest.  Is  a  small  matter  in  comparison 
with  the  i^rcaf  consideration  oLhaviug  the  best  Reaper— the  most 
reliable  Reaper.     Recollect  that. 

The  undersigned  will  only. add  that  one  of  these  Reapers,  man- 
ufactured for  tlie  last  harvest,  and  having  all  the  present  improve- 
ments, was  represented  by  the  owner  to  have  cut  in  the  harvest 
:;00  acres  of  grain,  without  a  shilling's  worth  of  repairs,  k'/Moi// 
changing  or  grindivslhrsickh-,  and  for  which  he  refused  its  first 
cost,  at  the  close  of  the  harvest,  and  ordered  another  for  the  next. 

A  considerable  number  of  these  machines  irili  shortly  be  sent  to 
tiie  Hon.  Tbo.a.  J.  Patf-rson.  at  Rochester,  r^  general  agent  for  the 
State,  and  who  has  appointed  sub-agenis  in  various  partd  of  the 
wheat-growing  territory,  and  distributed  handbills  which  will  be 
found  to  contain  more  full  and  detailed  evidence  of  the  value  of 
the  Reaper.. as  manufactured  at  Chicago 

June.  1850. C.  H.  McCORMICK. 

J.  W,  Sliei-nian^s  Wlneat  Drill  and  Seed  Planter. 

TITE  are  building  three  different  qualities  of  these  machines. 
VV  No.  1  is  a  superior  Drill  and  Broad-cast  Sower,  and  will  sow 
fine  manure  (such  as  plaster,  ashes,  guano.  &c..)  brrad-cast  or  in 
the  drill  rows,  any  desirable  quantity  per  acre,  at  the  same  time  of 
drilling  in  the  grain.  It  is  well  flni^^hed.  .'substantially  made,  of 
good  material,  and  WARRANTED,  at  the  low  price  of  $6o. 

No.  2  is  built  for  drilling  all  kinds  of  grain.  It  will  also  sow  fine 
manure  broad-cast  on  crops.     Price  $55, 

No.  3  is  a  plain  Wheat  Drill ;   simple,  accurate,  substantial. 

None  of  our  machines  will  clog  in  the  runs  ;  they  can  not  do  so 
with  the  most  difficult  kind  of  seed.  The  distributing  principle  is 
entirely  new,  invented  this  spring,  and  thoroughly  tested. 

We  are  prepared  to  supply  all  orders.  Those  wishing  to  pur- 
chase drills,  would  do  well  to  see  ours  before  purcha,sing  elsewhere 
The  sooner  the  order  is  given,  the  more  .^ure  you  will  be  of  getting 
your  Drill  in  time.     All  tL-:  abov.-  are  .si-ven  tube  Drills. 

N.  B  —Persons  wishing  to  .-.ell  our  Drills,  arc  offered  a  good 
chance.  A  large  descriptive  bill  will  soon  be  issued,  with  cuts. 
All  communications  or  inquiries,  poi^t  paid.  wiU  receive  prompt 
attention.    Address  SHERMAN.  FOSTER,  Sc  CO., 

June,  1850.  [6-lt]  Palmyra,  Wayne  Co.,  N.Y. 
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inJSSEV'S    REAPING    MACHINE. 

F.  would  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  farmers  to  the  fact 
that  we  have  the  exclusive  agency  and  the  exclusive  sale 
of  the  above  named  Reaper,  in  all  that  part  of  the  State  of  New 
York  west  of  Ontario  county,  and  we  are  also  general  agents  for 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  We  sell  the  Reapers  at  the  Man- 
ufacturer's prices,  adding  only  coat  of  transportation.  They  can 
be  examined  at  our  Store.  All  who  design  purchasing  are  ear- 
nestly requested  to  hand  in  their  orders  at  once,  as  this  will  ena- 
ble us  to  have  on  hand  in  season  all  that  may  be  required,  and 
prevent  any  being  disappointed,  as  might  be  the  case  if  orders 
were  delayed  till  the  harvest  had  begun.  That  they  are  the  best 
Reapers  made,  and  that  it  would  be  greatly  to  the  advantage  of 
farmers  to  have  them,  there  is  no  doubt. 
Annexed  are  a  few  of  the  many  ce»tificates  which  might  be  given : 
Macedon.  Aug.  29.1649. 

Messrs.  Rapalje  St  Briggs— Gents  :— The  Reaping  Machine  I 
bought  of  you  jnade  by  Messrs.  Eldred  fit  Hussey.  at  Auburn,  has 
been  thoroughly  tested  by  me  the  present  harvest,  and  I  am  hap- 
py  to  say  has  exceeded  my  most  sanguine  expectations  I  have 
cut  with  it  1'25  acres  of  wheat,  besides  my  own  crop,  making  some 
200  acres  of  oats  and  wheat ;  and  I  can  confidently  recommend  it 
to  my  brother  farmers  as  just  the  machine  they  want,  I  have  cut 
12  acres  of  oats  in  half  a  day.  and  20  acres  of  stout  wheat  in  one 
day,  with  three  horses  abrea.^t,  and  most  of  it  was  bad  cutting  I 
think  I  can  cut  25  acres  of  good  wheat  in  a  day,  and  do  it  better 
than  can  be  doue  in  any  other  way  My  machine  is  now  in  per- 
fect order,  and  I  consider  it  full  as  good  as  when  I  got  it  of  you. 
Yours  most  respectfully,  Thos.  Rlshmore. 

Wheatland,  August  20. 1849. 

Messrs.  Eldred  &  Hussey— Gents:— I  have  now  used  one  of  your 
Reaping  Machines  for  two  years,  and  do  most  cheerfully  say  that 
it  has  given  the  best  satisfaction.  I  have  cut  my  whole  harvest, 
and  a  large  one  too.  with  my  ordinary  farm  hands.  I  have  cut  20 
acres  of  stout  wheat  a  day  with  ease,  and  I  would  most  cheerfully 
recommend  it  to  my  brother  farmers  as  the  best  and  most  econom- 
ical machine  that  is  used  on  a  farm.  In  fact  I  think  so  much  of 
it.  that  fire  hundred  dollars  would  not  induce  me  to  part  with  it  if 
I  could  not  get  another.  I  have  also  two  brothers,  each  of  whom 
have  one  of  your  machines,  which  they  like  very  mneh.  and  could 
not  be  induced  to  be  without.  I  think  your  agents.  Messrs.  Rap- 
alje &  Briggs,  will  sell  a  large  number  of  them  in  our  county  next 
season,  as  many  of  my  acqua  intances  have  told  mo  they  intend  to 
purchase  one  of  your  Reapers  another  season.  Anan  Harmon. 
BERr.E.v,  Sept.  1st.  1849. 

This  is  to  certify  that  I  have  this  season  used  one  of  Hussey *s 
Reaping  Machines,  which  I  purchased  of  Messrs.  Rapalje  & 
Briggs,  of  Roche  ter.  and  that  it  gives  perfect  satisfaction.  I  have 
cut  my  wheat,  which  was  very  badly  lodged,  much  faster,  better, 
and  cheaper  than  it  could  be  done  any  other  way.  I  have  had 
one  of  McCormick's  for  the  last  three  years,  and  it  now  stands  in 
the  road  as  a  useless  article,  as  I  consider  it,  having  tried  to  use  it 
for  three  years  without  any  success, 

I  consider  Husscy's  Machine  just  the  thing  for  our  farmers,  and 
I  could  not  now.  after  proving  its  merits,  be  induced  to  be  without 
one.  Noah  Wilbur. 

Greece,  Sept.  7th,  1849. 

Messrs.  Rapalje  &  Briggs —Gent'n:— The  Reaping  Machine 
bought  of  you  by  Mr.  Champion,  for  me,  exceeds  any  thing  of  the 
kind  I  ever  saw.  ^'ou  will  remember  that  when  I  got  it  I  said  to 
you  I  was  sure  it  would  not  work  in  my  badly  lodged  wheat,  as  I 
had  seen  McCormick'a  tried  repeatedly,  and  it  was  a  pei-fect  fail- 
ure ;  but  I  was  most  agreeably  disappointed.  It  cut  any  of  my 
wheat  better  and  faster  than  eight  good  cradlera  could  do,  and  I 
think  it  saved  me  from  two  to  three  dollars  per  acre  in  all  my 
lodged  wheat,  in  getting  it  clean  and  fast.  In  short,  too  much 
cannot  be  said  in  its  favor.  I  would  not  sell  it,  if  I  could  not  get 
another,  for  one  thousand  dollars,  for  should  1  raise  as  much  wheat 
for  eight  or  t^n  years  to  come  as  I  have  for  the  last  ten,  it  would 
save  me  more  than  that  sum,  and  I  think  it  will  last  me  Jonger 
than  that  time.  Yours,  moi^t  respectfully.  J.  Norton. 

June  1.1850.  RAPAUE  Sc  BRIGGS. 

Genesee  Seed  Store  and  Ag.  Warehouse,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

Morgan    Hoi-sc    General    GIlTord. 

THIS  justly  celebrated  horse  will  stand,  the  coming  season,  at 
Lodi  village,  Seneca  county.  N.  V.  He  was  got  by  Old  Gif- 
ferd  Morgan,  out  of  a  pure  Morgan  mare.  In  his  size,  color,  form, 
and  action,  he  closely  resembles  his  distinguished  sire,  and  is  one 
of  the  very  best  specimens  of  this  invaluable  race  of  horses. 

Terms  of  insurance.  $12.  Good  pasture  provided  at  the  usual 
rates,  and  aU  necef  sary  attention  given  to  mares  from  a  distance. 
Accidents  and  escapes  at  the  risk  of  the  owners. 

March,  1850.  [5-2t*]  CHARLES  W.  INGERSOLL. 

Morgan    Hunter    and    Morgan    Cliief. 

ORGAN  HUNTER  will  stand  the  coming  season,  .at  the  sta- 
ble of  S.  A.  Gilbert,  East  Hamilton.  Terms  $10  to  insure. 
This  fine  horse  is  seven  years  old  ;  was  bred  in  Springfield.  Vt.; 
got  by  Gifford  Morgan;  dam  by  the  same  horse.  For  figure  and 
description,  see  The  Cnltivator  for  1849,  page  216. 

MORGAN  CHIEF  will  be  three  years  old  on  the  ISth  of  June, 
1850.  He  is  a  very  superior  colt ;  was  got  by  Gifford  Morgan, 
dam  by  Green  Mountain  Morgan.  See  The  Cultivator  for  1849, 
page  67.  He  will  be  kept  for  a  few  mares  only,  at  ihe  stable  of  H. 
R.  AclUey.  East  Hamilton     Terms  $10  to  insure. 

ACKLEY  &  GILBERT. 
East  Hamilton,  Madison  Co..  N.Y.,  Junel,  1850.        [6-lt] 
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PATEXT  RAILROAD  HORSE  POWERS,  AND  OVERSHOT  THRESHERS  &  SEPAKATORS, 

fVitk  recent  important  improvements^  \!Cf^ J'or  ivhieh  patent  is  secured.  c£()     Manufactured  at  the 

AGRICULTURAL  WORKS,  and  sold  icholesale  and  retail,  at  the  AGRICULTURAL 

WAREHOUSE   AND   SEED   STORE   OF   HORACE   L.    EMERY, 

Nos.    369    and    371    ISroadway,    Albany,    N.    Y. 


THE  FubscribeT  having,  at  great  fxpensp  of  time  and  mom-y, 
done  much  to  introduce  these  machines  throughout  the 
country  generwlly.  and  with  such  suocess.  ia  fully  .satisfied  of  their 
Fupi'riority  over  eT»Ty  other  kind  of  Threshing  Machinery  in  use, 
with  which  he  is  acquainted. 

Probably  no  other  machines  yet  invented  have  met  with  so  rap- 
id an  introduction,  ^one  so  extensively  into  use,  or  given  such 
universal  and  uniform  natisfaction. 

The  rapidly  iucrt-asing  demand  lias  induced  him  to  erect,  during 
the  past  yt- ara.  (1848.  IS-iO,)  a  spacious  manufactory  in  this  city,  to 
facilitate  the  manufacturing,  and  better  supply  the  wants  of  the 
farming  community. 

These  increased  facilities,  together  with  his  extensive  Ware- 
rooms,  and  complete  assortment  of  every  desirable  article  of  Im- 
plement or  Seed*  wanted  by  tho  farmer,  enables  him  to  offer  great 
induoiemruts  to  the  public  to  purchase  their  supplies  of  and 
thrf>ui;h  him.  whether  for  th^irown  use  or  to  6fll  again. 

Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  R.AILROAD  HORSE 
POWRIRS.  AND  OVERSHOT  THRESHING  MACHINK.S  &. 
SEPARATORS,  as  n.cently  improved,  by  which  the  application 
of  power  is  applied  from  the  Endless  Phitform  to  the  shaft  of  the 
driving  band  wheel,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  remove  the  liability  of 
breaking  •>/  links  and  wearing  oj'tlit  small  wheels^  and  the  slipping 
and  wearing  of  the  liut.i  and  pinions  in  consequence,  U  vhoUy 
avoided.  (Jreater  strength,  durability,  and  lighter  friction  are 
secured  ;  all  of  which  being  important  points  not  before  attained 
in  these  machines 

They  are  comparatively  light  and  portable  —  the  Ono  Horse 
Power,  complete,  weighing  about  1100  pounds  ;  the  Two  Horse 
Power,  complete,  weighing  about  1900  pounds.  When  they  are  to 
be  often  removed,  axles  and  wheels  are  attached,  forming  of  itself 
a  wagon      When  in  use,  one  pair  of  wheel.'*  are  removed 

They  are  operated  by  the  weight  of  the  horse  or  horses,  at  an 
elevation  of  about  one  and  a  half  to  two  inches  to  the  foot,  or  16  to 
22  inches,  according  to  the  weight  of  the  horsos. 

Three  men  with  the  One  Horse  Power  and  a  change  of  horses 
twice  ;t  day.  can  readily  thresh  from  150  to  200  bushels  wheat  or 
rye,  or  double  that  quantity  of  oats  or  buckwheat  per  day. 

All  can  bo  operated  inside  of  bams  in  stormy  weather,  when 
men  and  teamt  could  do  little  else  to  advantage. 

The  Thresher  is  Overj;hot,  and  is  driven  without  any  crosaing  of 
bands  The  feeder  stands  ert'cc  and  is  not  annoyed  with  dust. 
There  is  no  liability  of  accident  from  the  spikes.  &c.,  as  no  hard 
Bubstanc-s  v:\.q  injure  or  break  them,  A  St-parator  is  attached  to 
all  the  Threshers,  and  answers  an  admirabb*  purpose  for  separating 
the  traw  from  the  grain,  leaving'  it  with  the  fine  chaff,  fit  for  the 
Fanning  Mill, 

They  hav<?  been  exhibited  in  operation  by  the  subscriber  during 
the  past  three  yoars.  at  all  the  principal  State  and  i  ouuty  Fairs  of 
New  'i  orfc,  Ma.^sachut»etti.  Ohio,  and  the  Canadaa.  and  have  been 
cstecpively  introduced  and  used  among  the  farmers  of  th  se  States 
and  VermoDt.  Khode  Island.  Connecticut.  Virginia,  North  C'aro 
lina.  Tennessee.  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri.  iow:i,  W^isconsin.  and 
Michigan. 

The  First  Premiums  of  the  Societies  have  b<-cn  awarded  them, 
and  the  highest  encomiums  of  committees  and  farmers  have  been 
bestowed   up(tu    them  for  their   bimpmcitv,    kkficiknct,   utilitv, 


lie  has  t-fflcient  agents  for  receiving  and  forwarding  machines  in 
all  the  principal  townB  and  cities  in  the  States  of  Nt*w  York.  Mich- 
igan, Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Missouri, 


Vermont.  &c.;  and  all  machines  delivered  on  board  boats,  eami. 
&c..  and  freights  always  contracted  for  at  the  lowest  rates,  and 
shipping  bills  made  out  and  forwarded,  without  extra  charge  for 
same,  insuring  speed,  salety,  and  reasonable  charges  for  transpor- 
tation. 

Term^  C  .VSH.  or  approved  notes,  or  city  acceptances,  at  thirty, 
sixty,  or  ninety  days  with  interest. 

They  are  warranted  to  operate  as  represented,  or  may  be  re- 
turned to  the  subscriber  or  his  agents  of  whom  they  have  been 
purchased,  within  three  months,  and  purchase  money  refunded. 

K'^r  further  particulars,  f^ee  Catalogue  of  Albany  -Agricultural 
Warehouse  and  Seed  Store.  Agricullural  papers.  Reports  of  Agri- 
cultural Stcieties,  Stc  &c.,  or  by  addressing  the  subscriber,  post- 
age  paid. 

A  liberal  discount  allowed  to  those  persons  ordering  and  a  Ming 
the  machines  in  their  vicinity,  and  agents  wanted  to  sell  and  put 
th'*m  in  operation,  where  not  introduced. 

Having  bad  long  experience  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
agricultural  machinery,  he  feels  asKur-d  the  public  will  hazard 
uoihing  in  purchasing  their  Ag-icultural  implements  and  .Ma- 
chinery *of  and  through  him.  For  the  satisfaction  of  those  unac- 
quainted with  him.  and  his  manner  of  doing  business,  he  would 
refer  them  to  the  following  gentlemen  : 
Luther  Tucker.   Editor   and   Publi.^hcr  Albany  Cultivator,  and 

Treasurer  New  ^'ork  Stste  Agricultural  Society.  Albany. 
Sanford  Howard,  Associate  Editor  Albany  Cultivator,  Albany 
E.  P.  Prentice.  Esq  .  President  N.  V.  S.  A.  S..  Albany.  N.  V. 
George  Vail,  Esq,,  Ex-Pres't      do        do         Troy.  N.  V. 

A.  Van  Bergen,  Esq,,      do  do        do         Coxsackie,  N.  V. 
J.  M.  Sherwood.  Esq,,    do  do        do         Auburn,  N.  Y. 

B.  P.  Johnson.  Esq..  do  and  present  Secretary  N.  Y.  S.  A.  8. 
i.  McD.  Mclntyre.  Rec.  Sec.  N.  Y.  S.  A.  S,,  Albany,  N.  Y- 

D    D.  T.  Moore.  Esq.,  former  Ed.  and  Pub.  Gt-n  Far.,  and  present 

Ed  and  Pub.  of  Rural  New-Vorker.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Jas.  Vick.Jr  .  Esq  .  Kd.  Genesee  Fanner.  Rochester.  N.  X. 
J.  A.  Wight.  Esq..  Kd.  of  Prairie  Farmer,  Chicago.  III. 

C.  N.  Bcment,  Esq.,  late  Ed.  and  Pub.  Am.  .lour,  of  Ag,.  Albany. 
Rugxl'^s-  Nourae.  k  Mason.  Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in  Ag.  Im- 
plements, Worcester  and  Boston.  .Mass. 

John  Mayher  St  Co..  Dealers  in  Ag   Implements.  New  York. 


Tree 


W's: 


Itare    Evei-greei 

1  hand  a  fine  stock  of 
i.or  Indian  Odar;' 
iHU.  or  Chili  Pine; 


L,or  H'n. 
or  Lofty 
or  Cento 


and  many  other  speci<s,  all  in  pots,  imported  In^-t  season,  and  well 
established.     Priced  lists  furnished  uu  application. 

ELLWANGER  8c  BVRRY, 
Mount  Hope  Garden  it  Nur  eries,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

March.  1850. 

BorroU's    Clover    MlU. 

FOUR  sizes  made  and  sold  by  the  Subscriber  at  Geneva  N.  Y.^ 
warranteu  to  be  thoroughly  built  and  to  work  well.  Among 
other  prt-miiuns  awarded,  this  Machine  wtis  th<>  first,  at  the  late 
State  Fair. 

Orders  from  abroad,  or  inquiries 
tended  to.  [4-4t] 
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Wtkceler*9  Pat<nt    IiupioMtt   Knll\%n>    Clinin    Horse 
Power   and  Ovei-sUot   TliresUer    and    Separator. 

T[1K  subscribprs.  Troprirtor^  of  the  Patent  for  thr^e  Machin.'9. 
and  manufacturers  of  them,  having  recently  inrrra-nl  tboir 
facilities  for  manufacturing,  are  now  prepared  to  till  oidvrs  for 
ipaehinefl.  and  to  establish  agenries.  to  any  extent  that  may  be 
desired. 

Thwse  machines  are  favorably  known  wherever  tht-y  have  Leon 
ti<»ed  or  exhibited  They  have  taken  premiums  at  many  different 
State  and  I  ounty  Fairs,  held  in  Massachuretts,  New  Vork.  New 
Jersfy.  Pennsylvania.  Ohio,  and  also  in  Canada,  never  having 
coiii|)eted  for  premiums  without  success  and  flattering  commend- 
ations. 

Am  many  as  2  000  of  them  are  now  in  use,  of  which  over  500  were 
Hold  the  past  aeasou. 

The  accompanying  cut  gives  a  view  of  a  two  horse  machine  at 
work,  with  the  hands  necesBary  to  attend  it.  It  will  thre(»h  from 
125  to  200  bufihels  of  wheat,  or  twice  the  quantity  of  oats  per  day. 
Th<;  one  horse,  or  single  machinus,  thresh  rather  more  than  half 
as  fast  ae  the  double  ones 

These  horse  powers  are  strong  and  durable,  and  run  extremely 
light.  With  one  end  of  the  power  slightly  elevated  (as  represent- 
ed in  the  annexed  cut)  ike  wfi^ht  of  ihe  home  alone  affoiJs  suffi- 
cient power  to  thresh  at  the  rate  before  stated,  or  to  drive  circular 
and  upright  saws,  or  any  other  machines  nsed  by  farmers,  requir- 
ing propelling  power 

THC  OVKKSHOT  THRESHER 
takes  the  grain  from  a  level  feeding  table  or  apron,  (of  a  proper 
height  to  allow  the  feeder  to  staad  erect  and  feed  without  annoy- 
ance from  dust.)  and  parses  it  through  a  toothed  or  spiked  concave 
orbed,  placed  over  the  cylinder.  A  recent  improvement  admits 
of  lowering  the  concave  so  as  to  bring  it  nearer  the  cylinder,  and 
Ht^the  same  time  «o  varying  the  inclination  of  the  spikes  as  to  set 
the  machine  for  threshing  tough  or  damp  grain,  or  short  oats,  and 
re-setting  it  at  pleasure,  for  long  rye  or  wheat,  or  u.;t3  in  good 
order,  or  for  timothy  grass  or  clover  ;  and  all  this  is  accomplished 
without  stopping  the  machine.  I 
of  the  Separator  the  straw,  as  it 
ually  separated  from  the  grain. 

I'he  Potper.  Thrcshfr  and  Separator,  complete,  for  either  one  or 
tww  horses,  is  easily  loaded  on  a  common  farm  wagon  ;  but  whf'ro 
frequent  moving  is  desired,  the  two-horse  machines  are  placed  on 
wheels  in  such  a  manner  lh:tt  when  used  for  threshing,  the  fbr- 
ward  wheels  are  removed,  dropping  that  end  of  the  power,  and 
U'aving  the  opposite  end  elevated  on  the  otht  r  axle,  ready  to  receive 
the  horses.  By  this  arrangement,  (which  has  been  ra:id«  for  the 
convenience  of  those  who  make  threshing  a  bu.siness  and  for  part- 
nership machines,)  two  men  can  with  ease  set  a  tjvo  horse  machine 
ready  for  work  in  fifteen  minutes,  and  ra-load  it  for  moving  in  the 
same  tima. 

W..  M  .  &  Co  .  also  roannfacture  Stalk,  Hay,  and  Straw  Cutters. 
to  be  used  with  their  horse  powers;  and  also  Circular  Saws  and 
Benches,  for  cutting  ordinary  fire  wood  and  locomotive  and  other 
fuel. 

Every  machine  made  or  sold  by  W.,  M..  &  Co.,  or  their  Agents, 
is  WARRANTED  to  work  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  purchaser,  or  it 
may  be  returned  to  them,  or  to  tho  Agent  of  whom  it  may  have 
been  purchased,  within  sixty  days,  and  the  purchase  money  [if 
paid]  will  be  refunded. 

These  machines  are  f\i  light,  compact,  and  easily  handled,  as 
to  admit  of  transportation  to  any  part  of  the  country  with  trifling 
expense.  The  weight  of  the  two-horpc  machine,  complete,  being 
less  than 'J  000  pounds,  and  of  the  one-horse,  about  1.200. 

The  manufacturers  are  now  e3t.ibli3hing  agencies  in  all  parts  of 
the  United  States  and  <  'anadas.  w  here  they  are  needed  to  facilitate 
the  sale  of  these  machinoH      Good  agents  are  wanted  in  the  south 
ern  and  western  States  and  theCanadas.  to  whom  liberal  commis- 
sions will  be  allowed. 

HORACE  L.  EMERY,  Esq  .  is  a  gfnerE.1  agent  for  the  sale  of 
these  machines  in  the  Stato  of  New  ^  ork.  and  is  sole  agent  for  the 
city  of  New  \  ork  and  the  New  flngland  States, 

Our  other  agents,  as  far  as  definitely  ascertained,  are— Rapalje 
8t  Briggs,  Rochester;  T.  C.  Peters  &  Brother,  Buffalo;  Peter  R. 


Sloight.    Esq..  Poughkeepsie;    F    F.  Packer    &    Brother.   Detroit; 

.  t^hieago:   W.  D.  Bacon,  Waukesha,  Wisconsin;  John 

Mfliok.  Trenton.  N    J. 

These  machines  may  also  le  had  of  John  Mayher  &  Co.,  New 
York  city.  WHEKLt:R.  MKLICK.  &  CO,, 

Hamilton  pt..  comer  of  Liberty  and  Union  sts..  Albany,  N.Y. 

May  1.  1850. 


Tlic  Ttiorou^H  Bred  Blood  Horse  Sir  Henry 

WILL  continue  to  stand  at  the  stable  of  the  subscriber,  one 
and  a  half  miles  northwest  of  ChurchviUe.  in  the  town  of 
Risa.  Monroe  county.  Terms  *10  to  iii.-*ure  a  foal.  Gentlemen 
from  a  distance  will  find  pood  pastures,  and  will  receive  such  at- 
tention as  they  desire,  and  on  the  mo?t  reasonable  terms 

Sir  Henry  is  of  a  beautiful  unfading  bay  color,  stands  16  hands 
and  1  inch  high  wi'hout  shoes,  and'is  a  sur*»  foal  getter.  He  \a 
rr  nitrkable  for  his  vigor  of  constitution,  bis  developments  of  bone 
and  muscle,  and  his  intelligant.  kind,  and  docile  disposition.  He 
is  compact  and  short  legged  for  a  thorough  bred  Blood  horse;  yet 
of  a  rang'-y  *nd  majestic  figure  His  action  is  graceful,  but  at  the 
same  time  proud  and  commanding.  But  what  \»  perhaps  of  more 
importance,  he  ie  descended  through  alt  the  generations  that  are 
recorded  in  the  t'.nglish  turf  redeter.  There  is  no  horse  liviug 
that  can  boast  of  a  more  illustrious  p'.-digree.  his  immediato  ancep- 
tora,  who  are  of  unparallel'd  beauty  and  elegance  of  figure.  I'ho 
superiority  and  value  of  this  hor.i^  is  abundantly  proved  by  the 
following  facts  :— In  1844.  Sir  Henry  received  the  firH  premium 
for  Blood  horses  at  the  Onondaga  County  Fair  ;  in  September, 
1S45  he  took  the  second  premium  for  Blood  horses  at  the  great 
State  Fair  at  Utioa.  (see  the  report  of  the  committee  on  Blood 
horses,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  N  Y,  State  Ag  Society  for 
184.1.  volume  e  ;)  and  the  same  season  the  first  premium  at  tho 
Orleans  County  Fair  ;  and  in  April.  1849,  was  brought  into  this 
county,  and  in  the  September  following  received  thelirst  premium 
at  the  Monroe  County  Agricultural  Fair. 

^  The  proprietor  has.  at  great  expense,  brought  this  horse  into 
this  couuty.  hoping  to  improve  it'*  revenue  by  adding  a  valuablo 
stock  of  horseti  for  market,  and  ■supplying  the  harness  of  the  coun- 
ty with  thorough  and  pure  blood  of  enduring  and  beautiful  horses. 

All  accidents  at  the  rick  of  the  owners.     Owners  parting  with 
mares  befare  foaling  time,  without  the  cot 
will  be  charged  the  in^urance  .  and  all  m 
turned  to  the  hone  once  a  week  during  the 
the  insurance  if  not  with  foal. 

May  1.  1850.  [5-2fJ 


Qt  of  the  subscriber, 
I  not  regularly  rc- 
;on.  will  be  charged 

BILLING  RICHMOND,  Jr. 


A  Rare  Cliance  -Impoi'taiit  to  Wool  GroAvei-s. 

THE  Subscriber  h;tving  recently  purchased  of  Mcr- 
ril  Bingham,  of  Vermont,  at  a  great  price  FIVE  BUCK 
LAMBS,  from  pure  blooded  Spanish  Merino  Kwes  sired 
by  the  celebrated  French  Merino  Buck,  imported  at  a 
great  expense  by  Mr.  Bingham  and  J.  A.  Tainter,  of  Connecticut, 
in  1847.  offers  the  same  for  sale  to  farmers  in  this  secton.  desirous 
of  improving-their  stock  of  sheep.  The  chance  is  a  rare  one.  as 
th-  pedigree  of  these  sheep  have  be«n  substantiated  beyond  a 
question,  and  the  evidence  is  in  hand   - 

The  fiub-criber  also  purchased  30  pure  blooded  Spanish  Merino 
Ewes,  all  in  Lamb,  by  tht  old;imported  Buck  above  mentioned  and 
now  owned  by  Mr.  Bjugham,  and  a  full  blooded  French  Merino 
Ewe  and  Buck  at  $200.  which  will  be  hi  Id  for  service  another  full. 
This  class  of  imported  sheep  shear  from  18  to  23  lbs.  of  pure  warh- 
ed  wool  to  the  head.  Tho  size  of  carcase  exceeds  any  thing  now 
known  in  America. 

He  is  fully  confident  that  tho  superior  advantages  and  the  op- 
portunity for  great  improvement  thus  offered  to  the  Wool  Growers 
of  this  county  and  section  of  country,  will  be  duly  appreciated. 
All  who  wish  to  purchase  or  examia  the  Foreion  Blood,  can  di)  60 
at  any  time  by  calling  at  his  reeideuce  three  miles  north  of  Albion, 
and  ouo  mile  north  of  Fair  HaTon. 

JOHN  J.  McAllister. 

Gaines.  March  1^  1850.  [4-3t  ] 


The    Cci«l)i-ated.   Horse    Cab   Baccos, 

THE  best  blooded  and  most  perfect  horse  in  this  part  of  Mich- 
igan, will  stand  fur  the  use  of  m:«.r<:s,  during  the  prcjfent  sea- 
sou,  at  Bellevue,  Marshall,  and  Penfleld. 

Cub  Baccufl  is  ten  years  old  this  spring,  was  sired  by  the  woU 
known  horse  Baccus  ;  his  dam  was  sired  by  the  old  Cub  Messen- 
ger, who  was  sired  by  the  imported  horse  Golden  Farmer. 

Farmers  wishing  to  breed  from  a  good  horse,  will  please  exam- 
ine the  Baccus  and  his  etock.  which  is  superior  to  that  of  any 
other  horse  in  this  part  of  Michigan. 
Terms— $2  the  leap.  $4  the  season,  and  $5  to  insure. 

JOHN  F.  HINMAN. 
BeUevue,  Eaton  co..  Mich,,  May  1.  1850  [5-2t*] 

The   Morgan  Horse    Major  Glitbi-d 

WILL  stand  the  ensuing  season,  on  Mondays.  Tuesdays,  and 
Wednesdays,  at  the  stable  of  E.  W.  Sheldon,  Sennett ;  on 
Thursdays  and  Fridays  at  the  stable  of  S  B.  Rowe.  Camillus  ;  and 
on  Saturdays  at  the  sUble  of  John  C.  Munro,  Bellisle 

Major  Gifford  is  seven  years  old  this  spring  ;  his  color  is  a  beauti- 
ful chectnut.  Ho  w;i«  sired  by  the  Gifford  Morgan,  his  dam  a  pure 
Morgan      Breeders  of  good  horses  are  invited  to  call  and  see  him. 

TERMS— Ten  dollars  to  insure  Pasturage  furnished.  Acci- 
dents and  escapes  at  the  risk  of  tho  owners. 

April  1.  1850.  [4-3t*]  MASON  k.  CO. 
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The   Princess  Tribe  of  Short   Horns.* 

IN  January.  1849.  Mr  Sheafe.  of  High  Cliff,  Dutchess  county.  N. 
Y..  imported  the  young  bull  Exeter,  bred  by  Mr.  Stevenson,  of 
Durham,  England.  Mr.  Stephenson  is  the  most  celobr.itcd  breeder 
now  living,  and  his  herd  is  of  the  Princess  tribe,  one  of  the  best 
and  most  ancient  stock  of  Short  Horns.  The  breeding  of  the 
Princess  tribe  can  he  traced  back  as  pure  Short  Horns  upward  of 
two  hundred  years,  a  matter  of  no  small  consideration  to  those 
who  wish  to  breed  true  stock  of  a  reliable  quality. 

Exeter  was  selected  for  Mr  Sheafe.  by  that  excellent  judge  of 
Stock,  Mr.  A.  Stevens,  of  New  York.  He  was  considered  one  of 
the  very  best  bulls  in  England  Quite  a  high  price  was  paid  for 
him .  It  is  believed  that  his  superior  has  never  before  been  impor- 
ted into  this  country.  He  is  a  beautiful  yellow-red— .which  is  a 
bright  red.  with  a  fine  golden  or  saffron  under  tinge,  arising  from 
a  rich  yellow  skin,  and  is  the  only  bull  of  this  peculiarly  fine  red 
ever  imported.  A  few  calves  of  his  get  will  be  for  sale  this  season. 
Their  dams  are  Herd  Book  Short  Horns,  very  fine  in  their  points. 
and  great  milkers.  Those  who  desire  to  improve  their  present 
stock  by  taking  a  superior  fresh  cross,  will  please  to  apply  to 

June.  1850.  [6-3t]  A.  B.  ALLKN  &  CO.,  New  York. 

The    Celebi-ated    Horse    Morgan    Eagle. 

THIS  truly  celebrated  Horse  will  stand  for  mares  this  season, 
commencing  April  25th.  at  the  American,  Lima. 

Morgan  Engle  was  purchased  in  the  fall  of  1847.  in  Tunbridge. 
Vermont,  by  J .  Henderson,  at  a  high  price,  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  improvi  ng  the  stock  of  horses  in  this  county .  He  is  about 
sixteen  hands  high,  and  well  proportioned,  is  a  bright  bay,  and  for 
symmetry  and  action  can  not  be  surpa3.sed.  Morgan  Eagle  and 
the  celebrated  trotting  mare.  Lady  Sutton  of  New  York,  were  sired 
by  old  Morgan  Eagle  of  Vermont.  Breeders  of  horses  are  partic- 
ularly reque.=ted  to  call  and  examine  him. 

Pasture  will  be  furnished  for  mares  sent  from  a  distance,  and 
good  attention  paid  to  them.     Escapes  at  the  risk  of  the  owners. 

Those  parting  with  mares  before  foaling,  will  be  held  responsible 
for  the  insurance.  HENDERSON  &  AUSTIN. 

Lima,  April,  1850.  [G-lf] 

Miner's    Bee    Hlvo. 

THIS  beautiful  and  highly  valuable  practical  Hive,  is  uneur- 
pa.=»sed  by  any  other  in  the  United  States.  The  Rights  are 
in  pamphlet  form,  with  full  engravings,  and  ample  directions  to 
make  it  Price  $2  only  ;  sent  by  mail  to  anj  section  of  the  coun- 
try.   This  is  positively  the  only  Hive  of  real  merit  to  be  had. 

Also,  the  AMERICAN  BEE-KEEPER'S  MANUAL.  350  pp., 
35  fine  engravings  ;  the  most  popular  work  ever  published  on  the 
culture  of  bees.  Price  $1  ;  sent  by  mail  also.  Address  to  ihis 
oflSce.  post-paid. 

Gen.  Farmer  Office.  Rochester.  June.  18P0  f6-tf] 

Splendor. 

THE  Short-Horn  bull  known  as  Oi.p  Splendor,  bred  by  Thos. 
Weddle,  will  bo  kept  the  present   season  on  the  farm  of 
Jacob  W.  Page. Sennctt  corners.  Cayuga  county.  N.  V. 

Splendor  has  been  owned  some  years  in  Avon  and  Lima.  Liv- 
ingston county  ;  and  the  fact  of  hia  b.iving  .st-rved  one  hundred 
cows  the  past  season,  is  sufficient  evidence  of  his  value  ns  a  getter. 
Terms  ^5  a  cow.  JOHN  R.  SAGE. 

Sennett,  June  1. 1850.  [6-lt']  I 


Bickford    Si.  Huffiuairs   Grain    DrlU. 

THIS  Drill  is  an  improvement,  in  several  important  particulars, 
on  Bickford  and  Huffman's  Drill  manufaetiu-ed  and  widely 
distributed  last  year,  and  w  hich  operated  to  the  entire  satisfaction 
of  every  purchaser-    The  chief  points  of  superiority  are  a?  follows  : 

1.  The  revolutions  of  the  Distributing  Cylinder  are  increased  or 
diminished  at  pleasure,  with  perfect  precision,  by  means  of  cog- 
wheels of  different  sizes.  By  this  arrangement,  the  quantity  of 
seed  distributed  to  the  acre  is  regulated  with  perfect  accuracy. 

2.  The  Teeth  may  be  elevated  or  dropped  separately,  or  simul- 
taneously, with  a  single  motion  of  the  hand,  according  to  the  will 
of  the  operator. 

3.  The  Drilling  Tubes,  being  made  of  iron  instead  of  leather,  are 
immeasurably  more  durable,  and  the  seed  always  pa.'^ses  them  with 
a  clear  and  unimpeded  current. 

4.  This  Machine  possesses  great  advantages  in  the  superior  reg- 
ularity of  distribution  along  the  furrow— in  the  simplicity  of  its 
construction  —  in  the  durable  and  substantial  style  of  its  manu- 
facture—and. in  its  far  greater  cheapness,  when  all  its  points  of 
usefulness  are  taken  into  consideration. 

This  Drill  will  sow  all  kinds  of  grain,  if  properly  cleaned. 
PRICES— Seven  tube  ftrills.  $65  ;  Nine  tube  Drills.  $75. 
Orders,  addressed  ■'  Bickford  &  Huffman,  Macedon.  Wayne  eo., 
N.  Y.,"'  will  be  faithfully  and  promptly  attended  to. 

Barrall'8  Agi-lcultural    Foandrj'  and  Machine   Shop. 

THE  subscriber  manufactures  various  Agricultural  Implements 
of  the  most  approved  kinds,  which  he  sells  at  wholesale  and 
retail.     Hia  work  is  all  warranted  to  be  well  built  and  to  work  well. 

The  increasing  demand  for  articles  of  his  manufacture,  recently 
rendered  additions  to  his  shops  necessary,  which  having  been  com- 
pleted, he  has  every  facility  for  producing  perfect  work,  and  at 
reasonable  prices. 

Among  the  implements  now  sold  by  him,  are  Burrall's  Clover 
Mills.  4  sizes,  [1st  premium  last  State  Fair  ;]  Burrall's  Shell  Wheel 
Flows.  12  sizes,  highly  improved  the  present  season  :  Plain.  Iron 
beam,  Shovel,  Subsoil,  and  Com  Plows  ;  Burrall's  Corn  and  Grain 
Cultivators  ;  Improved  English  Drill,  for  seeding  and  manuring 
at  a  single  operation  ;  Straw  Cutters,  for  hand  and  horse  power  ; 
Threshing  Machines  and  Horse-Powers,  Clod  Crushers.  Field  RoU- 
lers.  Corn  Shellers  and  Separators,  &c..  &c. 

Orders  from  abroad  attended  to  without  .delay.  A  liberal  dis- 
count to  the  trade.    Rapalje  Sc  Briggs.  Rochester,  agents. 

Geneva,  N.  Y.  June.  1850.  E.  J.  BURRALL. 


Threshers,  Take  Notice. 

TH  E  subscribers  manufacture  an  eight-horse  power  that  stands 
on  a  low  wagon  when  in  operation,  thereby  saving  the  trouble 
of  loading  and  unloading  either  Horse  Power  or  Separator.  The 
Horse  Power  is  double  geered.  yet  has  less  than  one  half  as  many 
boxes  and  mashes  of  gearing  as  any  other  In  use.  They  can  bo 
set  ready  for  use  by  one  man,  in  half  the  time  i-equired  for  other 
machiues.  The  Cleaner  possesses  facilities  for  separating  the 
grain  from  the  Ptra\^ ,  superior  to  any  other,  never  winds,  and  is 
capable  of  threshing  from  three  to  sis  hundred  bushels  of  wheat 
per  day.  They  havo  been  introduced  into  most  of  the  grain 
growing  States  with  unexampled  success  Those  wishing  ma- 
chines, can  have  privilege  of  thoroughly  testing  them  before  pur- 
chasing- The  price  of  both  machines  is  only  $2'i^.  The  above 
machines  are  kept  constantly  on  hand  and  for  sale  at  Woodbury's 
steam  worki  on  Canal  street,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

Smaller  sizes  furnished,  if  desired.     *\lso  forsale.  the  right  of  ter- 
ritory on  both  the  above  machines.  J.  Sc  D.  WOODBURY. 


WONDERFUL    BOOK-NOW   READY, 

The  Mysterions  \oises  in  Rochester 

AND  WESTERN  NEW  VORK-A  history  of  these  remarka- 
ble sounds  and  of  all  the  Strango  Phenomena  conneeted 
therewith,  the  Spiritual  Communications.  Sic  ,  Sec.  Price- single, 
12>i  cts  ;  10  copies  for  $1.  Orders  by  mail  will  be  promptly  at- 
tended to. 

Ten  agents  wanted,  to  sell  the  above  work,  together  with  other 
new  and  valuable  works,  to  whom  a  fair  chance  to  make  money 
money  will  be  given.  A  small  capital  of  from  $16  to  $25  required, 
and  the  agent  will  be  indemnified  against  loss 

D.  M.  DEWEY.  Arcade  Hull.  Rochester,  N.  V. 
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WHEAT    OULTURE. 

SrR  IIuMPiniEV  Davy  says  :  "  The  exportation  of 
grain  from  a.  country  which  receives  nothing  in 
exchange  tliat  can  be  turned  into  manure,  must 
exhaust  the  soil  in  the  long  ruii  ;"  and  this  illustri- 
ous chemist  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  present 
sterility  of  various  parts  of  northern  Africa  and  Asia 
Minor,  as  well  as  Sicily,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  exces- 
sive cropping  without  manuring  the  land.  In  an 
instructive  chapter  on  "Rotation  of  Crops,"  Bous- 
si.NGACLT  remarks  :  "  When  a  succession  of  crops  is 
grovi'n  upon  fertile  land  without  renewal  of  manure, 
the  produce  gradually  diminishes  ;  and  after  a  cer- 
tain period,  if  it  be  grain,  the  quantity  wliich  at  the 
outset  was  eight  or  nine  times  the  amount  of  the 
seed,  will  be  reduced  to  three  times  or  even  to  twice 
the  seed.  Thus  crops  impair  the  soil,  and  ultimately 
exhaust  it."  In  another  place,  this  writer  informs 
us  tiiat  he  saw  fields  whicli  had  borne  good  crops  of 
wheat  every  year  for  two  centuries,  on  the  table  lands 
of  Peru,  wliich  were  doubtless  fertilized  with  guano. 
An  interesting  letter  from  Wm.  G.  Morehbad,  late 
U.  S.  Consul  at  Valparaiso,  recently  published  in  the 
Philadelpiiia  North  American,  furnishes  important 
information  as  to  the  cheapness  of  wheat  in  Chili, 
which  is  about  to  be  sent  in  the  shape  of  flour,  to 
California  and  the  Sandwich  Islands,  in  great  quan- 
tities. Mr.  M.  states  that  the  first  shipment  of  flour 
to  California  will  take  place  within  a  few  weeks,  and 
thereafter  regularly,  commencing  with  2.5,000  bbls, 
a  month,  and  adds — 

■'The  harvest  that  has  just  been  secured  (I  am 
informed,)  has  well  rewarded  the  husbandman,  the 
crop  being  very  large.  The  price  of  wheat  is  there- 
fore comparatively  low,  26  toSl^  cents  per  bushel  in 
the  interior,  on  delivery  at  the  mills.  I  obtained  from 
a  gentleman  of  high  character,  who  is  perfectly  con- 
versant with  the  subject,  the  following  information  ; 
At  Conception  and  vicinity,  there  are  ten  first  rate 
flour  mills,  the  machinery  for  which  was  obtained  in 
the  United  States,  and,  with  the  exception  of  two, 
are  owned  and  managed  by  Americans  and  English- 
men. The  average  monthly  product  of  these  mi' ,8  is 
about  30,000  bSls.  of  superfine  flour  for  export,  w'lich, 
in  quality,  is  regarded  as  being  equal  to  the  best  flour 
manufactured  in  the  United  States.  Between  Con 
ception  and  Santiao'o  there  arc  two  good  mills,  which 
manufacture  for  export  some  4000  to  5000  bbls.  per 
month  :  and  at  the  capital,  Santiago,  there  are  five 
or  six  establishments  of  considerable  extent,  engaged 


in  manufacturing  for  export,  which  together  produce 
from  18,000  to  20,000  bbls.  monthly ;  besides  which 
there  are  a  large  number  of  small  mills  engaged  in 
manufacturing  for  home  consumption.  Thus  it  ap- 
pears that  there  are  produced  monthly  in  Chili  some 
50,000  to  65,000  barrels  of  superfine  flour  for  export, 
all  of  which  must  find  markets  in  the  Pacific — -the 
principal  being  California. 

"The  great  fluctuations  llTat  have  so  frequently 
occurred  in  that  market  during  the  past  year,  the 
price  of  flour  varying  from  less  than  the  cost  of 
placing  it  there  to  $30,  $40,  and  even  $50  per  bbl., 
have  induced  the  millers  to  enter  into  the  arrange- 
ment alluded  to  above,  by  which  they  (the  millers) 
bind  themselves  to  supply  this  company  the  entire 
product  of  their  mills,  at  the  price  of  ©4,44  per  bbl. 
delivered  in  the  warehouse,  for  shipment.  The  com- 
pany have  a  large  and  commodious  warehouse  at  San 
Francisco,  at  which  they  are  bound  to  keep  a  regular 
and  constant  sup;)ly  of  flour,  adequate  at  all  times  tii 
meet  the  demand,  and  to  dispose  of  the  same  at  a 
moderate  profit  —  thus  securing  to  the  citizens  of 
California  a  supply  of  the  slafl^  of  life  at  a  low  price. 
"The  consumption  of  that  market  is  estimated  by 
the:-e  gentlemen  to  be  not  less  than  25,000  bbls,  per 
month  at  present,  calculating  an  increase  of  say 
5000  bbls.  per  month.  I  consider  it  important  that 
the  above  facts  should  be  generally  known  through- 
out the  United  States  of  America,  that  persons  who 
may  be  n'onced  (by  the  recent  extravagant  price  of 
flour)  to  ship  to  California,  can  do  so  understand- 
ingly." 

The  Nicaragua  treaty  between  England  and  the 
United  States  having  for  its  object  the  construction 
of  a  ship  canal  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  will 
secure  the  speedy  construction  of  that  long  talked  of 
and  magnificent  work,  and  bring  the  guanoed  wheat 
fields  of  Chili  and  Peru  several  thousand  miles  nearer 
the  ports  of  Mobile,  Savannah,  and  Charleston,  which 
import  both  northern  flour  from  New  York  and  west- 
ern from  New  Orleans,  We  learn  from  the  Journal 
of  Commerce,  that  three  ships  laden  with  Egyptian 
wheat  are  on  their  way  from  Cairo  to  this  country — 
the  owners  of  this  grain  expecting  to  pay  20  cents  a 
bushel  duty  on  its  admission.  Wheat  has  been 
cheaper  in  England  within  the  last  six  months  than 
in  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ;  and  fair  harvests  this 
autumn  in  Europe,  will  reduce  the  market  value  of 
breadstuff's  to  a  still  lower  figure. 

Wheat  growers  that  have  a  surplus  to  sell  will 
doubtless  act  wisely  to  place  their  crop  in  market  as 
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soon  after  harvest  as  practical.  The  price  is  now 
high,  and  must  continue  until  new  wheat  is  offered. 
It  '  J  a  matter  of  considerable  importance  that  the 
m  rft  economical  process  of  tillage,  seeding,  gather- 
ing, threshing,  and  cleaning  wheat,  be  adopted.  No 
operation  has  paid  better  than  sub-soil  plowing  in 
England  ;  and  the  use  of  reapers  is  just  beginning  to 
attract  the  attention  of  English  farmers.  Messrs. 
Rapalje  &  Briggs,  extensive  dealers  in  agricultural 
implements  in  Rochester,  have  just  filled  an  order  for 
one  of  Hussey's  Reapers,  to  go  to  Liverpool  ;  and 
other  American  implements  are  in  use  both  in  the 
Britisli  Islands  and  on  the  Continent,  with  entire  sat- 
isfaction. Our  farmers  are  most  deficient  in  feeding 
wheat  plants  with  their  natural  and  appropriate  food. 
Little  is  thought  of  beyond  the  application  of  lime, 
gypsum,  turning  in  clover  or  some  other  green  crop. 
The  elements  of  wheat  contained  in  all  the  grain, 
meat,  milk,  cheese,  potatoes,  and  other  articles  of 
human  consumption,  annually  wasted  in  this  country, 
are  fully  equal  to  the  production  of  12  bushels  of 
wheat  to  each  person  in  the  United  States.  At  this 
estimate  the  aggregate  would  be  264,000,000  bushels 
from  the  fertilizers  now  thrown  away.  More  thor- 
ough culture,  greater  care  in  saving  and  applying 
manures,  and  better  attention  to  the  extirpation  of 
all  weeds,  like  red  root,  Canada  thistles,  cockle,  chess, 
garlick,  and  the  like  pests,  will  improve  the  quality 
and  intrinsic  value  of  this  important  staple.  At  the 
present  writing,  wheat  is  backward  but  very  prom- 
ising in  Western  New  York. 

PATENT    OFriCE    REPORT. -Part    II. 
Suggestions    for    the    Improvement    of   Agriculture. 

Sir  :  Agreeably  to  your  request,  I  have  prepared, 
and  have  the  honor  herewith  to  submit,  a  report  on 
the  statistics  and  progress  of  Agriculture  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  for  the  year  1 849. 

The  communications  received  in  answer  to  the 
circulars  issued  from  the  Patent  Office  in  the  usual 
form,  number  some  four  hundred.  Not  a  few  of  these 
are  extended  essays,  and  all  contain  useful  facts  or 
suggestions,  which  have  been  gratuitously  furnished 
by  the  contributors.  To  publish  the  whole  would 
require  two  large  volumes,  in  place  of  one  of  moder- 
ate size  ;  and  to  reject  three-fourths  of  the  matter  in 
hand  seemed  a  poor  return  to  the  many  gentlemen,  in 
almost  every  State,  who  have  kindly  proft'ered  their 
services  to  promote  the  most  important  interest  of 
the  republic. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  thought  not 
amiss  to  re-write  and  greatly  condense  three-fourths 
of  the  letters  and  essays  intended  for  the  report. 
This  labor  has  been  great,  but  it  has  saved  some 
$10,000  in  printing,  and  it  is  hoped  with  improve- 
ment to  the  document,  and  without  doing  injustice  to 
any  correspondent. 

The  undersigned  deems  it  not  out  of  place  in  sub- 
mitting this  report,  to  olfer  a  few  suggestions  in 
reference  to  the  ways  and  means  now'  available  for 
the  improvement  of  American  agriculture. 

I. AGRICIILTIRAI.    KDUCATIO.N. 

Since  1823,  when  Judge  Buki.  iiilrodiired  the  tir.'^t 
bill  to  establish  an  agricultural  college  in  the  State 
of  New  York  by  legislative  aid,  constant  eftbrts  have 
been  made  to  render  the  study  of  rural  economy  as  a 
science,  not  less  than  its  practice  as  an  art,  popular 
in  this  country       Twenty-seven   years   have   now 


elapsed,  a  whole  generation  has  passed  off  the  stage, 
and  New  York,  with  her  five  hundred  thousand  cul- 
tivators of  the  soil,  is  still  without  the  first  agricul- 
tural school  worthy  of  the  name  ;  nor  is  any  other 
State  in  a  better  condition.  Dark  as  this  view  of 
agricultural  education  really  is,  it  is  the  darkness 
that  precedes  the  da.vn  of  a  bright  and  happy  day. 
Men  who  have  labored  for  the  improvement  of  agri- 
culture and  the  elevation  of  agriculturists,  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  with  little  of  hope  and  less  of  pecuniary 
reward,  now  realize  the  beginning  of  an  auspicious 
change  in  public  sentiment.  Thanks  to  agricultural 
journals  and  societies,  the  people  will  soon  discover 
that  labor  and  capital  devoted  to  tillage  and  husbandry 
are  as  worthy  of  legislative  consideration  as  labor 
and  capital  employed  in  mining,  commerce,  and  man- 
ufactures. So  soon  as  this  truth  shall  be  fairly  com- 
prehended, the  long  struggles  of  the  friends  of 
improvement  will  be  crowned  with  success,  and  the 
victory  won  over  both  ignorance  and  its  traditions. 

It  is  indeed  wonderful  how  long  those  enlightened, 
reasoning  farmers,  who,  like  Washington,  cherish  a 
due  respect  for  their  high  calling,  have  had  to  beg, 
and  beg  in  vain,  of  State  Legislatures  and  of  Con- 
gress, for  a  little  assistance  to  prevent  the  universal 
impoverishment  of  American  soils.  Whatever  has 
been  done  to  arrest  the  exhaustion  of  arated  lands, 
has  been  effected  not  only  without  due  aid  from  Gov- 
ernment, but  in  spite  of  a  mistaken  policy  which 
encouraged  the  removal  of  all  the  elements  of  bread 
and  meat  from  cultivated  fields,  and  their  speedy 
transportation  beyond  the  possibility  of  restitution. 
Neither  the  earnest  recommendation  of  the  ilhistrious 
farmer  of  Mount  Vernon,  nor  the  prayers  of  two 
generations  of  agriculturists,  nor  the  painful  fact  that 
nearly  all  tilled  lands  were  becoming  less  and  less 
productive,  could  induce  any  Legislature  to  foster  the 
study  of  agriculture  as  a  science.  Happily,  this  term, 
when  used  in  connexion  with  rural  aftairs,  is  no  longer 
the  subject  of  ridicule. 

Some  pains  have  been  taken  in  this  report,  to  prove 
that  one  thousand  millions  of  dollars  judiciously  ex- 
pended, will  hardly  restore  the  one  hundred  millions 
of  acres  of  partially  exhausted  lands  in  the  Union  to 
that  richness  of  mold  and  strength  of  fertility  for  per- 
manent cropping  which  they  possessed  in  their  prim- 
itive state. 

The  continued  fruitfulness  of  the  earth  is  an  inter- 
est far  greater  and  more  enduring  than  any  form  of 
government. 

If  the  twenty-two  millions  of  people  now  in  the 
United  State.-!  may  rightfully  exhaust  the  natural 
fertility  of  one-third  of  the  arable  lands  of  the  coun- 
try, the  forty-four  millions  who  will  be  here  twenty- 
five  years  hence  may  properly  consume  the  product- 
iveness of  the,  remaining  two-thirds  of  all  American 
territory. 

.'V  great  principle  is  involved  in  the  science  of  agri- 
culture, which  reaches  through  indefinite  generations, 
and  forms  the  basis  of  all  possible  improvements  and 
of  the  highest  hopes  of  our  race.  All  advancement 
is  impracticable  in  a  country  that  closely  approxi- 
mates the  condition  of  a  desert. 

As  a  nation  of  farmers,  is  it  not  time  that  we  in- 
quire by  what  means,  and  on  what  terms,  the  fruit- 
fulness  of  the  earth  and  the  health  and  vigor  of  its 
invaluable  products  may  be  forever  maintained,  if  not 
forever  improved  1 

These  are  questions  of  universal  concernment,  to 
the  careful  and  rigid  investigation  of  which  no  man 
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should  refuse  to  lend  a  listening  ear.  A  govern- 
mental policy  which  results  in  impoverishing  the 
natural  fertility  of  land,  no  matter  by  what  popular 
name  it  is  called,  must  have  an  end.  It  is  only  a 
question  of  time,  when  tliis  truly  spendthrift  course, 
this  abuse  of  the  goodness  of  Providence,  shall  meet 
its  inevitable  punishment.  To  show  the  necessity 
of  reform,  a  plain  estimate  has  been  made,  in  the 
chapter  on  "agricultural  statistics,"  to  prove  that  we 
annually  waste  enough  of  the  elements  of  bread, 
without  which  not  the  first  kernel  of  corn  can  bo 
formed,  to  produce  one  thousand  million  bushels  of 
this  important  staple. 

The  Board  of  Agriculture  of  Ohio  estimates  the 
crop  of  corn  in  1849,  within  the  limits  of  that  State, 
at  seventy  million  bushels  :  and  it  will  hardly  be 
extravagant  to  say,  that  the  farmers  of  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Michigan,  Illinois,  and  Wisconsin,  export  a  million 
tons  of  breadstuffs  and  provisions,  where  they  import 
one  ton  of  the  atoms  drawn  from  their  virgin  soils,  to 
form  agricultural  products.  Can  it  be  said,  in  truth, 
that  a  million  tons  of  bread  and  meat  are  produced 
from  nothing  ?  Will  it  be  contended  that  the  earth 
within  the  reach  of  good  plowing  contains  an  unlim- 
ited amount  of  the  precise  things  consumed  to  make 
the  plants,  whose  organic  an  inorganic  elements  are 
taken  from  the  soil,  and  never  restored  >.  If  this  be 
true,  then  all  fertilizers  are  not  only  unnecessary,  but 
absolutely  worthless.  This  cannot  be  so  :  for  lands 
that  seventy  years  ago  produced  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty-five  bushels  of  wheat  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
now  yield  only  from  six  to  nine  bushels  per  acre  ; 
and  in  all  the  old  planting  States  the  results  of  ex- 
haustion are  still  more  extensive  and  still  more  dis- 
astrous. 

A  lack  of  mental  culture  and  discipline  is  the  most 
serious  impediment  to  the  diffusion  of  agricultural 
science  among  the  mass  of  farmers.  Its  language  is 
to  them  an  unknown  tongue.  Hence,  the  most 
sublime  truths  in  the  economy  of  nature  are  shut  out 
from  the  popular  understanding.  It  is  feared  that 
this  will  ever  be  the  case  until  schools  designed  to 
teach  those  branches  of  learning  which  the  practical 
farmer  greatly  needs,  but  does  not  possess,  are  estab- 
lished and  maintained  throughout  the  United  States. 
So  long  as  we  refuse  to  plant  the  seed,  it  is  folly  to 
expect  a  rich  harvest  of  knowledge. 

We  over-estimate  the  value  of  mere  physical 
strength,  like  that  of  the  ox  or  mule,  and  under-esti- 
mate  the  intrinsic  worth  of  cultivated,  well-developed 
Reason,  in  practical  agriculture.  No  inconsiderable 
degree  of  mental  culture  must  precede  all  scientific 
tillage  and  husbandry.  An  oak  is  not  matured  from 
an  acorn  in  a  day,  nor  in  a  year  ;  nor  is  it  possible 
to  form,  in  a  single  generation,  an  universally  educa- 
ted and  highly  improved  race  of  men.  Such  improve- 
ments, to  be  general,  and  fixed  in  a  people  as  a  dis- 
tinguishing feature  in  their  character,  must  be  deeply 
impressed  on  several  successive  generations. 

As  a  class,  farmers  have  few  advantages  for  being 
well  informed  in  the  rapid  progress  now  making  in 
theeconomical  imprnvementof  soils, cultivated  plants, 
and  domestic  animals.  This  lack  of  opportunity  is  a 
serious  misfortune,  and  leads  to  this  practical  result  : 
With  5,000,000  farm  laborers  —  2,700,000  in  the 
slave-holding,  and  ■^,300,000  in  the  free  States  — 
American  agriculturists  so  misdirect  this  immense 
power  of  production,  that  the  injury  done  to  100,000,- 
000  acres  of  land  is  nearly  equal  to  all  the  apparent 
nett  profits  on  the  whole  rural  industry  of  the  country. 


To  illustrate  an  important  fact,  as  well  as  princi- 
ple, let  us  suppose  that  a  farmer  produces  crops  worth 
SI, 000,  and  that  they  cost  him,  including  all  expen- 
ses for  labor,  wear  of  implements,  interest  on  capital, 
&c.,  $850.  Nominally,  he  has  a  profit  of  $150  : 
but  it  often  happens  that,  if  he  undertakes  to  replace 
in  his  cultivated  fields  as  much  of  potash,  soda,  mag- 
nesia, phosphorus,  soluble  silica,  and  other  elements 
of  crops,  as  both  tillage  and  cropping  had  removed, 
it  will  cost  him  $175  or  S200  to  effect  that  purpose. 
It  is  only  by  consuming  the  natural  fertility  of  the 
land  that  he  has  realized  any  profit. 

In  a  national  point  of  view^,  all  labor  that  impover- 
ishes the  soil,  is  v.'orse  than  thrown  away.  No  fact 
in  the  science  of  political  economy  is  more  important 
than  this.  To  reduce  a  field,  which  in  its  virgin 
state  produced  forty  bushels  of  corn  per  acre,  down 
to  twenty  in  ten  years,  and  then  cultivate  it  forty 
years  and  harvest  only  twenty  bushels  per  acre  in 
place  of  forty,  is  equal  to  a  loss  of  four  hundred 
bushels  of  corn  per  acre  in  the  aggregate,  or  half  the 
diminished  product,  without  any  equivalent  whatever. 
Thus  to  impoverish  land  is  to  wither  the  muscles  of 
both  man  and  beast  employed  in  its  tillage.  Human 
toil  is  often  praised  for  being  highly  prodiiciive,  when, 
had  the  whole  truth  been  known,  it  would  have  been 
seen  to  be  remarkably  destructive.  Labor  never 
creates  a  particle  of  new  matter  by  plowing  deep  or 
shallow  ;  but  it  frequently  places  the  elements  of 
grain,  cotton,  and  provisions,  beyond  the  reach  of  all 
scientific  farmers  who  may  live  hereafter,  and  find 
the  soil  wanting  in  thej'aw  material  for  making 
human  food  and  raiment. 

Is  it  not  the  duty  of  govenunent  to  diffuse  among 
its  citizens  a  knowledge  of  the  true  principles  of 
tillage,  and  impress  upon  thein  the  obligation  which 
every  agriculturist  owes  to  posterity,  not  to  leave  the 
soil  he  cultivates  in  a  less  fruitful  condition  than  he 
found  it  ? 

It.- — THR    RAVAGKS    OK    INSECTS. 

Such  insects  as  Hessian  and  wlieat  flies,  curculios, 
weevils,  army  and  boll  worms,  annually  destroy  crops 
to  the  amount  of  twenty  millions  of  dollars.  If  a 
pirate  on  the  high  seas,  or  an  Indian  savage  on  land, 
injures  the  property  of  a  citizen  to  the  amount  of  a 
few  dollars,  millions  are  expended,  if  need  be,  to  pun- 
ish the  offender.  This  is  right.  But  when  public 
enemies  of  a  different  name  do  a  thousand  limes  more 
injury  to  a  whole  country,  ore  its  citizens  under  any 
necessary  restraint  which  forbids  their  making  a 
common  effort  to  protect  their  property  from  insect 
devastators  ?  Parasitic  plants,  such  as  rust  on  wheat 
and  many  fungi,  as  well  as  injurious  insects,  are  on 
the  increase.  To  attempt  to  explain  the  reasons 
ichy  this  is  so,  would  lead  at  once  into  questions  in 
animal  and  vegetable  physiology,  out  of  place  in  this 
brief  synopsis  of  such  rural  topics  as  are  believed  to 
be  of  general  interest.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  re- 
mark, however,  that  many  boys  are,  apparently, 
educated  to  kill  all  small  birds  that  subsist  mostly, 
on  insects,  so  soon  as  these  youngsters  are  large 
enough  to  shoulder  a  gun. 

Government  can  do  much  to  check  the  ravages  of 
insects,  by  collecting  and  diffusing  useful  informa- 
tion as  to  their  habits,  times  of  transformation,  and 
the  best  means  of  destroying  or  avoiding  them.  If 
farmers  fold  their  arms  and  say  that  nothing  can  be 
done  by  the  science  of  entomology,  nor  by  any  other 
means,  what  but  an  increase  of  the  evil  is  to  be 
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expected  1  Not  to  Iry  to  escape  the  infliction,  is 
treating  one's  enemies  with  unmanly  forbearance, 
anil  evinces  a  belief  in  fatalism  worthy  a  disciple  of 
Maliomed. 

HI.  —  ANALYSIS    OF   SOILS,    MARLS,    AND    FERTILIZERS. 

Something  sliould  be  done  in  reference  to  the  anal- 
ysis of  soils,  fertilizers,  marls,  and  other  minerals, 
constantly  sent  to  the  Patent  Office  for  that  pnrpose. 
For  many  years  chemists  and  pliilosophers  have  been 
investigating  the  affinities  and  other  peculiarities  of 
"  molecules,"  or  ultimate  indivisible  particles  of  mat- 
ter. These  scientific  researches  have  revealed  many 
important  truths  and  natural  laws,  which  have  a 
direct  bearing  on  all  the  economical  purposes  of  agri- 
culture. Some  pains  should  be  taken  to  impart  a 
knowledge  of  these  laws  to  all  practical  farmers. 
When  we  consider  how  little  opportunity  the  mass 
of  agriculturists  have  to  study  the  chemical  composi- 
tion of  their  soils  and  crops,  it  will  readily  be  seen 
that  information  of  this  kind  is  greatly  needed  in  all 
operations  which  aim  to  feed  cultivated  plants  with 
their  appropriate  aliment. 

Professor  Henry,  the  distinguished  Secretary  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  has  authorized  me  to  say 
that  the  e.Ntensive  chemical  apparatus  and  excellent 
laboratory  of  the  institution  will  be  at  the  service  of 
any  reputable  chemist,  to  make  investigations  for  the 
increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  in  this  brancli 
of  science. 

I  have  compiled  for  this  report  about  one  hundred 
analyses,  embracing  most  of  the  cereals,  several 
grasses,  clovers,  legumes,  roots,  cotton,  tobacco,  flax, 
and  the  ash  of  fruit  and  forest  trees,  from  the  latest 
European  and  American  authorities.  These  analyses 
will  be  found  valuable  for  reference. 

An  elaborate  paper  on  the  "Study  of  Soils,"  giv- 
ing the  chemical  composition  of  their  parent  rocks, 
the  amount  of  the  elements  of  cro])s  in  a  cubic  foot 
of  earth  available  as  food  for  [ilanls,  together  v/ith 
researches  Into  the  annual  production  and  consump- 
tion of  mold,  the  variini',Mi  of  the  temperature  and 
hygromotric  pro|iertics  of  soils,  has  been  deferred,  to 
keep  this  document  within  a  moderate  size.  For  a 
similar  reason,  no  space  has  been  allowed  for  mere 
gvessesat  the  quantity  ofgraiu  and  other  crops  grown 
in  the  year  1849. 

IV. — THK    I'RKSKKVATION    OF    FROVISIo:«S. 

The  science  of  preserving  meat,  lard,  butter,  cheese, 
and  other  animal  as  well  as  vegetable  substances 
used  as  food  for  man,  lias  received  very  little  atten- 
tion in  this  country.  This  neglect  causes  a  loss  of 
many  millions  every  year.  To  say  notliing  of  the 
bad  taste  of  eating  so  mucli  frowy  and  rancid  butter 
at  home,  full  one-half  of  all  that  is  sent  to  England 
and  other  foreign  countries  is  sold  at  half  the  price 
of  sweet  butter,  by  reason  of  the  defective  manner  in 
which  It  is  manufactured  and  put  up  for  market. 
American  farmers  have  great  advantages  for  the 
economical  production  of  beef  and  pork,  mutton  and 
wool  ;  and  it  will  render  them  a  valuable  service  to 
obtain  from  Europe  correct  information  of  all  discov- 
eries and  improvements,  either  in  the  growing  and 
feeding  of  domestic  animals  or  In  the  curing  of  pro- 
visions. 

V.  —  IMPROVBMF.NT   OF   DOMKSTIC    AIIIMALS. 

Few  are  aware  how  susceptible  of  Improvement  Is 
the  living  machinery  which  elaborates  milk  for  nearly 
every  family  in   the   Union.     There   is   a   reliable 


account  in  this  report,  of  a  dairy  of  forty-one  cows 
kept  in  the  State  of  New  York,  which  yields  $02  in 
butter,  cheese,  and  milk,  as  the  product'of  each  cow 
a  year.  From  the  returns  of  the  last  State  census, 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  1,100,000  cows  are  now  milked 
in  that  State,  vvhich  are  supposed  to  yield  about  §20 
per  head.  To  Improve  these  up  to  an  average  annual 
product  of  $31  each,  (that  is,  to  one-half  what  the 
best  large  dairies  in  the  country  now  yield,)  would 
add  $12,100,000  to  the  income' of  the  citizens  of  a 
single  State.  This  gain  by  the  improvement  of.one 
kind  of  rural  machinery  would  be  equivalent  to  crea- 
ting a  capital  of  $200,000,000,  and  placing  the  money 
where  it  v.'ould  yield  over  six  per  cent,  interest  in 
perpetuity.  If  the  thirty  millions  of  sheep  in  tlie 
United  States  gave  as  good  returns  in  wool  for  the 
food  consumed  as  the  best  100,000  now  do,  it  would 
add  at  least  60,000,000  poimds  to  the  annual  clip  of 
this  important  staple.  ' 

In  one  of  his  letters  to  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Gen. 
Washington  says,  in  substance,  "that  at  the  time 
he  entered  the  public  service  in  the  war  of  the  Rev- 
olution, his  flock  (about  1,000)  clipped  five  pounds 
of  wool  per  fleece.  Seven  years  after,  when  he  re- 
turned to  his  estate,  his  flock  had  so  degenerated  that 
it  gave  an  average  of  only  two  and  a  half  pounds  per 
head,  which  was  the  common  yield  of  Virginia  sheep 
then,  as  it  is  now.'' 

Although  the  numerous  importations  of  superior 
sheep,  cattle,  horses,  and  svpine,  have  greatly  bene- 
fited the  country,  it  must  be  admitted  that  much  has 
been  lost  by  suft'ering  improved  animals  to  deteriorate. 
Every  wool-grower  should  ponder  well  this  fact.  If 
two  and  a  half  pounds  of  wool  will  pay  tlie  whole 
cost  of  keeping  a  sheep  a  year,  five  pounds  will  pay 
one  hundi'ed  per  cent,  profit  on  that  cost.  Wash- 
ington was  eminently  a  "  book-farmer,"  and  was 
anxious  to  gain  knowledge  from  the  educated  agri- 
culturists of  Europe  and  his  own  country.  His  over- 
seer believed  in  keeping  sheep  as  his  father  did,  and 
was  opposed  to  all  innovations  in  husbandry. 

There  are  now  not  far  from  6,000,000  horses  and 
mules  in  the  United  States  ;  and  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that,  in  a  few  generations,  these  animals  may 
be  improved  full  $30  a  head  on  an  average.  If  so, 
the  gain  by  this  increase  of  muscular  power,  and  its 
greater  durability,  will  be  $180,000,000.  If  we 
study  critically  the  machinery  for  converting  grass, 
ro:)ts,  and  grain,  into  beef  and  pork,  the  difference  is 
found  to  be  still  more  striking.  If  the  facts  relating 
to  this  subject  were  spread  before  the  people,  great 
improvement  would  soon  follow,  and  all  classes  share 
equally  in  the  profits  of  more  protluctive  labor. 

VI. — THK  mSTRlBUTION  OF  SIMvDS  ANO  CUTTINGS. 

It  Is  a  law  of  nature  now  fully  recognised  by  men 
of  science,  that  all  cultivated  plants  and  fruits,  as 
well  a?  :ill  animals,  are  subject  to  constitutional  de- 
terioration, and  arc  susceptible  of  organic  improve- 
ment. Hence,  one  thousand  seeds  of  one  variety  of 
wheat,  corn,  cotton,  or  tobacco,  will  produce  a  larger 
crop,  under  equal  advantages  of  climate,  soil,  and 
culture,  than  a  like  number  of  seeds  of  another 
variety. 

Plants  propagated  by  buds,  like  sugar-cane,  pota- 
toes, and  fruit  trees,  are  peculiarly  liable  to  constitu- 
tional weakness,  and  arc  less  able  to  endure  rude 
treatment  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  vegetable  life. 
On  many  plantations,  the  vital  force  of  the  sugar- 
cane is  nearly  exhausted  :  and  this  office  is  strongly 
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urrfcd  to  procure  from  countries  where  the  plant  is 
indigenous  and  grows  from  tlie  seed  a  new  stock, 
both  of  seeds  and  rattoons,  for  the  use  of  planters. 
In  cultivating  this  tropical  plant  in  districts  bounding 
its  zone  on  the  north,  much  care  and  some  science 
will  be  found  highly  usend. 

Both  seeds  and  cuttings  of  tlie  best  figs  and  olives 
o-rown  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  should  be 
procured  through  American  consuls  resident  at  the 
different  cities  on  the  borders  of  that  sea.  Figs  and 
grapes,  "oil  and  wine,"  will  some  day  be  numbered 
among  (he  staples  of  the  southern  States. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  most  improved 
varieties  of  wheat  grown  in  England  and  France 
will  be  a  valuable  acquisition  to  this  country  :  and 
our  wheat-growers  woidd  esteem  it  an  especial  favor 
if  only  a  few  bushels  were  procured  for  general  dis- 
tribution. With  the  small  sum  appropriated  for  the 
.purpose,  about  eighty  tliousand  packages  of  seeds 
have  been  put  u|)  and  distributed  within  the  last 
three  months.  With  a  better  organization,  and 
greater  facilities  for  collecting  seeds  and  cuttings, 
vastly  more  good  might  be  done. 

There  are  now  some  200,000  copies  of  agricultural 
papers  and  periodicals  printed,  which  circulate  more 
or  less  in  every  State  in  the  Union.  These  are  doing 
an  invaluable  service  to  the  country.  They  cannot, 
however,  enact  laws  for  collecting,  annually,  reliable 
statistics  of  the  results  of  labor  and  capital  employed 
in  agriculture.  Truthful  statistics  form  the  basis  of 
all  refi  rms  —  of  all  progress.  State  Legislatures 
must  av  1  in  this  great  work.  If  "knowledge  is 
power,"  Ignorance  is  weakness  ;  and  the  removal  of 
this  weakness  is  one  of  the  highest  duties  of  every 
republican  government.  Either  the  assessors  or  col- 
lectors of  State  and  county  taxes  should  be  provided 
with  blanks  to  collect  useful  information,  as  well  as 
money,  from  the  people. 

VII. — HOW  CITIES   EXHAUST  THE    FERTILITY    OF  LAND. 

There  has  been  enough  of  the  elements  of  bread 
and  meat,  wool  and  cotton,  drawn  from  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  sent  to  London  and  buried  in  the  ground 
or  washed  into  the  Thames,  to  feed  and  clothe  the 
entire  population  of  the  world  for  a  century,  under  a 
wise  system  of  agriculture  and  horticulture.  Down 
to  this  day,  great  cities  have  ever  been  the  worst  des- 
olaters  of  the  earth.  It  is  for  this  that  they  have 
been  so  frequently  buried  many  feet  beneath  the  rub- 
bish of  their  idols  of  brick,  stone,  and  mortar,  to  be 
(xhumed  in  after  ages  by  some  antiquarian  Layard. 
Their  inhabitants  violated  the  laws  of  nature,  which 
govern  the  health  of  man  and  secure  the  endurmg 
productiveness  of  the  soil.  How  few  comprehend 
the  fact  that  it  is  only  the  elements  of  bread  and  meat, 
evolved  during  the  decomposition  of  some  vegetable 
Qv  animal-  substance,  that  poison  the  air  taken  into 
human  lungs,  and  the  water  that  enters  the  human 
system  in  daily  food  and  drink  !  These  generate 
pestilence,  and  bring  millions  prematurely  to  their 
graves. 

Why  should  the  precious  atoms  of  potash,  which 
organized  the  starch  in  all  the  flour,  meal,  and  pota- 
toes consumed  in  the  cities  of  the  United  States  in 
the  year  1860,  be  lost  forever  to  the  world  "^  Can  a 
man  create  a  new  atom  of  potash  or  of  phosphorus 
when  the  supply  fails  in  the  soil,  as  fail  it  must  under 
our  present  system  of  farm  economy  ?  Many  a  broad 
desert  in  Eastern  Asia  once  gladdened  the  husband- 
man with  golden  harvests.     While  America  is  the 


only  country  on  the  globe  where  every  human  being 
has  enough  to  eat,  and  millions  are  coming  here  for 
bread,  how  long  shall  we  continue  to  impoverish 
ninety-nine  acres  in  a  hundred  of  all  that  we  culti- 
vate ?  Both  pestilence  and  famine  are  the  oflspring 
of  ignorance.  Rural  science  is  not  a  mere  plaything 
for  the  amusement  of  grown-up  children.  It  is  a 
new  revelation  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  Prov- 
idence, a  humanizing  power  which  is  destined  to 
elevate  man  an  immeasurable  distance  above  his 
present  condition.  To  achieve  this  result,  the  light 
of  science  must  not  be  confined  to  colleges  ;  it  must 
enter  and  illuminate  the  dwelling  of  every  farmer 
und  mechanic.  The  knowledge  of  the  few,  no  mat- 
ter how  profound,  nor  how  brilliant,  can  never  com- 
pensate for  the  loss  sustained  by  neglecting  to 
develop  the  intellects  of  the  m^ny. 

No  government  should  be  wanting  in  sympathy 
with  the  people,  whether  the  object  be  the  prevention 
of  disease,  the  improvement  of  land,  or  the  education 
of  the  masses.  One  per  cent,  of  the  money  now 
annually  lost  by  rcison  of  popnlar  ignoi-ance  would 
suffice  to  remove  that  ignorance. 

I  'have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  respect,  your 
.obedient  servant,  DANIEIi   LEE. 

Hon.  Thomas  Eweank, 

Commissioner  of  Patents. 


HINTS    FOR    JtTLY.  • 

The  principal  work  for  this  month  is  Haying  and 
Harvesting.  It  was  always  our  delight,  even  in  our 
most  juvenile  days,  to  visit  the  hay-field.  And  now, 
we  never  feel  so^much  in  love  v;ith  the  farmer's  life 
as  when  we  swing  the  scythe  among  the  tall  grass 
or  rake  the  new  mown  hay.  The  farmer  should  see 
tliat  his  corn  is  hoed,  garden  weeded,  cabbage  set, 
and  other  small  matters  attended  to,  so  that  nothing 
may  be  in  the  way  of  haying  and  harvest,  and  then 
ho  can  put  all  his  force  at  the  work.  Now  is  the 
time  to  see  that  scythes,  forks,  rubbers,  hay  rigging, 
&.C.,  are  on  hand  and  in  order. 

Cut  your  June  and  wild  grasses  early,  even  before 
clover,  if  you  desire  to  have  it  worth  anything.  Clo- 
ver hay  must  also  be  cut  early,  or  when  the  last  sets 
are  in  blossom,  and  the  first  ones  a  little  turned  ;  and 
observe  one  well  established  principle,  that  If  that 
cut  in  the  forenoon  is  not  cured  sufficiently  to  take 
in  the  same  day,  that  as  soon  as  it  is  fairly  wilted  it 
should  bo  put  up  in  cocks  of  75  or  100  lbs.,  and  left 
from  three  to  four  days  ;  and  on  a  fine  sunny  morn- 
ing open  it,  and  by  ten  o'clock  it  is  ready  to  load. 
By  this  process  the  leaves  and  blossoms  are  preserved 
in  a  fine  fragrant  state  —  the  real  old  hyson  —  and 
not  the  black,  tasteless,  bean-stalks  and  hop-vines  of 
the  old  process.  If  you  have  any  fears  that  the  hay 
is  too  green  when  taken  in,  pack  it  away  loosely  and 
let  it  settle  by  its  own  v/eight,  and  finely  and  evenly 
sprinkle  on  four  quarts  of  salt,  and  not  more,  while 
unloading. 

Stacking  out  hay  is  a  ba.d  business,  unless  it  is 
thatched,  or  made  up  by  an  artist  —  it  shoidd  be  in 
the  barn,  or  under  barracks.  An  open,  rainy  fall  and 
winter  destroys  at  least  one  quarter,  and  if  it  stands 
over  one  year,  the  mice  destroy  the  balance. 

Buckwheat  should  be  sovm  early  in  July,  about 
three  pecks  to  the  acre. 

Sow  round  turneps  and  cut  Canada  thistles  the 
last  week  in  this  month. 


SEYMOUR  8   GRAIN    DRILL. 


SEYMOUR'S     GRAIN     DRILL. 

In  the  engraving  above,  we  present  another  Drill 
claiming  public  favor.  It  is  nianufactiircd  by  the 
inventor,  P.  Seymour,  Esq.,  of  East  Bloomfield,  On- 
tario county,  N.  Y.  It  is  not  our  business  to  praise 
one  drill  to  the  disparagement  of  others.  We  place 
before  our  readers  the  various  drills  and  other  farm 
implements  that  we  have  reason  to  believe  are  valu- 
able, thereby  giving  all  an  opportunity,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, of  reading  and  judging  for  themselves.  Our 
correspondents  have  always  freely  given  the  results 
of  their  experience,  and  will  continue  to  do  so,  and 
thus  OHr  readers  have  the  benefit  of  the  opinions  of  dis- 
interested and  practical  men  —  experience  not  gained 
in  the  machine  shop,  but  in  the  field,  under  various 
circumstances,  on  rough  and  smooth,  hilly  and  level, 
stony  and  clear  land. 

It  is  generally  conceded  among  the  best  farmers, 
we  believe,  that  by  drilling  wheat  and  other  crops, 
two  desirable  objects  are  gained  —  a  saving  of  seed, 
and  a  better  crop;  and  the  necessities  of  farmers  de- 
mand, and  the  genius  of  our  mechanics  will  supply, 
implements  well  adapted  to  the  work. 

The  first  premium  for  a  Grain  Drill  capable  of 
depositing  fine  manures  with  the  grain  was  awarded 
to  Seymour's  Drill,  at  the  last  State  Fair  at  Syracuse 
and  at  the  last  Michigan  State  Fair.  Our  esteemed 
correspondent  Calvim  Spf.rry,  has  given  his  opinion 
of  this  Drill  in  the  February  number. 

The  person  attending  Seymour's  Drill  can  readily 
see  whether  any  of  the  teeth  fail  to  deliver  the  grain 
regularly,  as  they  are  in  plain  sight.  It  sows  wheat, 
oats,  barley,  corn,  beans,  peas,  k.c.,  and  is  also  capa- 
ble of  sowing  fine  manures  with  grain,  such  as  plas- 
ter, lime,  and  ashes.  It  can  be  changed,  in  a  few 
minutes,  from  a  drill  to  a  broad-cast  sower  —  an 
additional  advantage.  For  further  information  we 
refer  to  our  advertising  pages. 


TuE  spirit  of  the  Agricultural  Press  is  abroad  in 
the  land.  Wherever  the  cheap  little  monthly  finds 
its  way,  it  engenders  thought  and  high  expectations 
—  and  the  mechanic's  hammer  falls  to  the  tune  of 
awakened  ideap,  and  the  plowman  no  longer  "whis- 
tles from  the  want  of  thought,"  but  he  sings,  "There's 
a  good  time  coming,  boys."— />r.  Kennicoll. 


QtriNCES     ON    THORN,    &c. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — It  may  be  of  benefit  to  some  of 
your  readers,  upon  new  farms,  to  know  that  they  can 
raise  good  quinces  upon  the  slock  of  the  common 
thorn,  in  three  years.  My  plan  is,  to  take  up  a  good 
thrifty  thorn,  from  the  field  or  some  open  spot,  about 
an  inch  or  so  in  diameter  ;  set  it  out  where  I  want 
it  to  stand,  and  graft  quince  into  as  many  Jmbs  as 
convenient ;  and  they  do  well,  growing  about  is  much 
the  first  season  as  tliough  the  bush  had  not  been 
removed. 

I  also  succeed  much  better  in  raising  cabbages  by 
planting  the  seeds  in  the  hills  where  they  are  to  re- 
main, scattering  a  good  pinch  of  seeds  in  each  hill, 
where  I  let  them  stand  until  large  enough  to  trans- 
plant, when  at  various  times  I  thin  out  and  give 
plants  to  my  neighbors,  say  from  two  to  ten  plants 
from  each  hill,  until  there  are  but  two  of  the  very 
best  plants  remaining  in  each,  which  I  let  stand  until 
tliey  are  large  enough  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  cut 
worms,  Sic,  when  the  smallest  remaining  one  is 
removed  from  each  hill.  The  time  for  planting  corn 
is  about  the  right  time  for  planting  cabbage  in  this 
way.     J.  H.  Andrus. — AlmonU  Mich.,  1850. 


Simple  Fastismng  for  an  Ox-cart.  —  Messrs. 
Editors:  —  I  would  like  to  describe  a  very  simple 
fastening  for  an  ox-cart,  but  none  the  less  useful  for 
being  simple.  We  here  give  it  the  name  of  sward, 
although  I  consider  it  much  more  useful,  as  well  as 
less  dangerous,  than  most  articles  of  that  name.  It 
consists  merely  of  a  hit  of  good  timber  one  and  a  half 
by  two  inches,  four  feet  in  length,  put  through  the 
tongue  of  the  cart,  and  made  fast  by  a  small  holt 
passing  through  a  mortice  in  the  front  sill,  out  side 
of  the  end  board.  If  the  sill  is  not  of  sufficient  width 
to  admit  of  a  mortice,  a  staple  driven  in  it  will  answer 
the  same  i)urposo.  One  of  tlie  greatest  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  this  fastening,  consists  in  having 
several  holes  in  the  sward,  so  that  the  cart  may  be 
fastened  in  any  position  desired.  I  think  that  any 
one  accustomed  to  drawing  manure  in  a  cart,  will  see 
the  advantage  of  having  it  so  fastened  that  it  will 
not  fall  upon  the  tongue  when  it  is  not  half  unloaded 
to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  team.  Wii.i.et  Keese. 
—  Peru,  JV.  Y.,  1850. 
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ANOTHER    WORD      ON     THE     CAUSE     AND     CURE 
OF     SMUT     IN     WHEAT 

Messrs.  Editors  : — I  am  an  old  Farmer,  have  been 
in  the  business  of  cultivating  wheal  for  more  than 
thirty  years,  and  I  have  heretofore  raised  a  large 
quantity  of  smut.  At  times  my  wheat  crop  would  be 
one-third  smut.  I  have  tried  all  the  preventives  that 
I  have  seen  recommended  in  the  Farmer,  without  an 
entire  cure  ;  but  for  the  last  ten  years  I  have  raised 
no  smut.  I  will  now  state  my  former  practice  when 
I  did  raise  srnut,  and  my  present  practice,  and  hope 
other  farmers  will  try  the  experiment,  and  I  think 
they  will  give  up  the  practice  of  steeping  their  seed 
wheat  in  any  solution  whatever  ;  neither  will  they 
need  a  sieve  to  separate  the  large  seed  from  the  small ; 
if  it  is  ripe  and  sound  it  will  not  bring  smut. 

I  will  now  say  that  I  formerly  harvested  my  wheat 
very  green,  or  in  other  words,  before  it  was  fully  ripe, 
and  made  use  of  the  same  for  seed,  and  from  that 
seed  I  always  raised  plenty  of  smut.  At  length  my 
bump  of  causality  whispered  to  me,  "  You  cut  your 
seed  wheat  too  green,"  and  from  that  time  I  have 
selected  the  part  of  my  wheat-field  that  ripens  the 
cvenest,  and  let  it  stand  in  the  field  until  it  is  dead 
ripe  and  until  the  heads  appear  weather-beaten,  and 
I  have  raised  no  smut  since  I  followed  the  above  rule. 

Some  seasons  my  wheat  does  not  ripen  even,  and 
if  I  find  a  green  head  when  I  am  cutting  my  seed 
wheat,  I  throw  it  out  :  for  I  am  fully  of  the  opinion 
that  a  small,  unripe  grain  of  wheat,  if  it  vegetates  at 
all,  will  bring  smut.  Such  a  grain  contains  but  a 
very  small  particle  of  vitality,  and  a  strong  solution 
of  salt,  vitriol,  or  lime  will  sometimes  destroy  that 
vitality,  so  that  the  grain  does  not  vegetate  ;  and 
here  is  where  farmers  are  mistaken  —  they  suppose 
they  destroy  the  smut,  when  in  fact  it  is  the  unripe, 
sickly  grain  which  produces  smut,  that  they  destroy. 

I  say  again  to  my  brother  farmers,  t^y  it,  and  my 
word  for  it  you  will  not  be  sorry.  Jacob  Loop. — 
Pontine,  Oak.  Co.,  Mich.,  May,  1860. 


Several  articles  have  appeared  in  the  Genesee 
Farmer,  taking  opposite  views  as  to  the  origin  of 
smut.  Without  any  endeavor  to  invalidate  the  the- 
ory of  J,  H.  H.,  it  may  be  well  and  profitable  to 
examine  the  subject  yet  farther  ;  and  for  that  pur- 
pose the  following  facts  and  ideas  are  collected  for 
the  consideration  of  farmers  and  others  afliicted  with 
smut. 

There  are  various  groups  of  plants  too  minute  for 
notice  by  casual  observers,  possessing  a  degree  of 
vitality,  under  the  most  unfavorable  conditions,  and 
for  a  period,  which  claims  our  surprise.  Of  this  class 
are  mosses,  which  may  be  dried  and  laid  by  for  years, 
and  then  if  exposed  to  moisture,  will,  even  in  the  late 
winter  months,  spread  out  their  leaves  and  push  up 
the  seed  vessels  amid  frost,  and  rain,  and  snow. 
They  are  sometimes  so  completely  dried  by  drouth 
as  to  escape  nolice  ;  and  when  in  time  they  are  mois- 
tened by  rain,  they  appear  to  clothe  suddenly  a  spot 
where  they  were  never  seen  before.  Another  group 
of  plants,  more  simple  than  the  mosses,  is  seen  in 
our  far  northern  latitudes,  but  are  noticed  here  to 
convince  my  brother  farmers  of  the  necessity  for 
deeper  study  of  our  profession  before  we  adopt  any 


theory  which  has  not  the  sanction  of  time  and  coien- 
tific  inquiry.  I  allude  to  a  greenish  or  reddish  slrnie 
often  seen  on  damp  parts  of  hard  surfaces,  which, 
when  examined  with  a  microscope,  is  found  to  con- 
sist of  minute  cells,  hardly  connected,  but  imbedded 
in  a  sort  of  jelly.  It  is  this  substance  which  some- 
times appears  on  the  surface  of  snow,  tinging  exten- 
sive tracts  with  a  deep  crimson,  and  hence  called 
red  snow.  This  sometimes  appears  so  suddenly  and 
extensively  as  to  induce  the  belief  that  it  had  fallen 
from  the  clouds  :  but  its  growth  and  productiveness 
are  so  rapid  as  easily  to  account  for  its  appearance. 
This  plant  exhibits  probably  the  very  simplest  form 
of  vegetation  ;  it  obtains  its  nourishment  by  absorb- 
ing the  fluid  around,  and  grows  and  comes  to  matu- 
rity by  means  of  the  air  and  moisture  with  which  it 
is  in  contact. 

Now,  this  red  snow  seems  but  one  step  lower  than 
the  Fungi  —  a  tribe  of  plants  which  includes  mush- 
rooms, toad-stools,  puff'-balls,  blight,  mildew,  mould, 
and  smut.  These  fungi  differ,  however,  in  their 
habits  and  characteristics,  and  have  been  heretofore 
too  little  heeded  or  observed  by  farmers.  One  char- 
acteristic is,  that  they  will  not  grow  unless  fed  with 
decaying  animal  or  vegetable  matter.  And  again, 
there  are  particular  species  which  will  appear  only 
on  particular  substances  —  for  instance,  there  is  a 
species  of  mould,  or  fungus,  which  grows  only  on  the 
surface  of  the  dung  of  cats  ;  it  is  peculiar,  and  no 
where  else  to  be  found.  Many  ethers  might  bo 
named,  but  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  tribes  of 
plants  have  their  peculiar  species  of  mould,  or  rust, 
or  smut. 

The  oft  repeated  appearance  of  the  most  simple 
fungi,  such  as  mould  and  smut,  upon  all  spots  favor- 
able to  their  development,  has  created  the  belief  that 
they  were  spontaneously  produced  ;  but  it  is  more 
reasonable  to  account  for  their  production  and  diftu- 
sion  by  the  means  which  nature  has  provided  and 
ado])ted. 

The  fungi  seem  to  direct  all  their  energies  to  re- 
production ;  their  size  is  diminutive,  but  the  number 
of  germs  are  almost  beyond  computation.  This  is 
strikingly  the  case  in  the  puff  ball  when  ripe  ;  the 
dust  which  issues  consists  entirely  of  germs  for  re- 
production, each  and  all  ready  to  develop  a  new 
fungus  when  meeting  with  a  fit  resting  place. 
When  the  puff-ball  is  broken,  countless  numbers  of 
these  little  seeds  or  germs  are  driven  by  the  breeze 
or  float  in  the  air.  By  an  attempt  to  count  the  num- 
ber of  germs  in  a  ball,  ten  millions  were  computed  ; 
but  this  was  probably  only  an  approximation. 

Not  less  minute  are  the  seeds  oi  smut  when  exam- 
ined by  a  powerful  magnifier  —  the  germs  are  distin- 
guishable as  easily  as  those  of  the  puff-ball.  Let 
larmers  examine  smut  for  themselves,  and  if  they 
find  the  facts  as  above  stated,  is  it  not  rational,  nay 
most  rational,  to  believe  that  the  seed  thus  profusely 
produced  is  readily  communicated  from  one  plant  to 
another  by  adhesion  of  these  minute  seeds  to  the 
grain  when  it  is  threshed,  also  entering  into  the 
growing  plants  by  their  many  pores,  and  surely  it 
must  be  liroaght  in  connexion  with  the  seed  when 
sown,  by  the  water  of  the  soil  trickling  through  it 
and  carrying  with  it  the  countless  millions  of  fungi 
seed  which  may  have  fallen  from  previous  infected 
crops. 

It  may  be  objected,  tljat  the  grain  we  sow  can  not 
take  up  solid  matter,  such  as  seeds  ;  but  when  we 
examine  water  which  to  the  eye  is  clear,  we  find  it 
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often  full  of  matter  and  living  things,  and  who  shall 
say  that  growing  wheat  can  not  absorb  through  its 
poros,  or  vessels,  matter  so  minute  that  the  unaided 
liurnan  eye  can  not  detect  it.  Here,  then,  we  have 
various  ways  to  account  for  the  rapid  and  extensive 
spread  of  smut  as  a  fungun  ;  and  as  one  more  illus- 
tration of  its  minute  character,  and  power  of  finding 
its  way  into  invisible  pores  or  channels,  the  following 
fact  is  given  : — Wasps  have  often  been  seen  in  warm 
climates,  flying  about  with  plants  projecting  from 
souie  part  of  the  surface  of  their  bodies.  Upon  ex- 
amination, these  plants  are  fungi,  which,  <\hieh 
while  floating  in  the  air,  have  come  in  contact  with 
the  wasps,  have  entered  the  pores  at  tlieir  sides,  and 
feeding  on  their  moisture,  develop  a  luxuriant  vege- 
tation. In  time,  this  fungous  growth  spreads  through 
the  body,  and  destroys  the  life  of  the  insect.  Other 
and  more  curious  instances  might  be  presented  :  but 
if  my  brother  farmers  feel  any  interest  in  searching 
out  the  causes  of  mischief  which  assail  them,  and  as 
among  the  number,  smut,  let  me  recommend  the 
perusal  of  Carpenter's  Physiology  of  Vegetables,  and 
also  Rogct's  Animal  and  Vegetable  Physiology. 
Old  Fakmer. — Seneca  County. 


Messrs.  Editors  : — I  am  aware  that  the  press,  if  not 
the  public,  have  become  tired  of  the  chess  contro- 
versy ;  still,  i  feel  as  if,  under  existing  circumstances, 
I  had  a  claim  for  this  once  to  be  heard.  Nine  years 
since,  when  the  subject  gf  the  transmutation  of  wheat 
to  chess  was  under  discussion  in  the  Genesee  Farmer, 
Mr.  C,  then  editor,  (now  deceased,)  called  for  facts 
—  "Give  us  facts,"  he  said;  "wo  want  facts."  I 
tlion  prepared  the  following  statement,  and  handed  it 
to  him  ;  but  the  facts  were  not  such  as  suited  his 
theory,  and  they  were  not  permitted  to  bo  published. 
However  t<rue  the  theory  may  be,  that  "lilce  produces 
like," — and  1  assent  to  it  fully — still,  to  the  common 
mind,  one  fact  is  worth  a  thousand  theories. 

On  a  farm  formerly  belonging  to  the  writer  of  this 
article,  a  wood  lot  of  several  acres  was  hastily  cleared 
up  by  contract.  It  was  heavily  timbered,  having 
many  hemlocks  of  prodigious  size.  It  was  rolling 
land,  with  knolls  and  hollows  ;  and  where  trees  had 
been  overturned  by  tlie  wind,  there  were  basins,  in 
wliich  the  water  stood  much  of  the  time,  except  in 
ttie  dry  portion  of  the  year.  A  neighbor  obtained 
permission  to  sow  one  acre  in  the  corner  of  the  field, 
in  order  to  raise  a  particular  kind  of  seed  wheat. 
The  seed  sown  was  obtained  on  an  adjoining  farm, 
by  a  daughter,  who  picked  up  single  heads  and  rubbed 
them  out  by  hand  in  tlie  evening,  until  she  had 
obtained  a  bushel.  Of  course  it  was  absolutely  pure 
and  clean.  At  harvest  time,  the  wheat  on  the  high 
and  dry  portions  of  the  ground  was  pure  and  excel- 
lent. In  the  hollows  and  basins,  where  the  water 
accumulated  and  stood  much  of  the  year,  little  or  no 
wheat  appeared,  but  pure  and  abundant  chess.  Now, 
it  is  useless  to  say  that  chess  was  sown:  for  not  a 
kernel  was  sown;  —  or  that  chess  had  lain  dormant 
in  the  ground  for  years ;  for  it  had  never  before 
been  tilled  since  the  world  was  made  ; — or  that  birds 
of  the  air  had  dro]>ped  the  seed  ;  for  if  so,  why  did 
they  deposit  it  in  the  w-et  places,  and  not  on  the  dry 
ground  ?  The  inference  is  irresistable,  that  chess  is 
deteriorated  wheat  — that  it  can  produce  its  like,  but 
can  not  regain  the  character  from  which  it  has  fallen. 
It  has  not.  lost  its  vitality,  or  power  of  re-production  ; 


but  it  has  lost  some  distinctive  characteristic  of  the 
pure  wheat,  some  portion  of  the  vital  principle  that 
is  necessary  to  re-produce  the  perfect  grain. 

But  I  have  another  fact.  My  men,  in  passing 
through  a  barley  stubble  with  the  plow  a  few  times, 
carelessly  turned  a  few  furrows  in  spots,  for  a  short 
distance.  Presently  some  rank  and  luxurious  tufts 
or  bunches  of  barley  sprung  up.  On  examination,  I 
found  that  clusters  of  barley  heads  had  been  collected 
together  under  the  furrow,  probably  by  the  mice  or 
small  squirrel.  The  seed  had  vegetated,  tlie  small 
roots  were  abundant,  the  i]arley  heads  were  perfect, 
and  the  green  tufts  sprung  up  from  the  heads.  They 
were  protected  and  watched  by  me,  solely  with  the 
view  of  ascertaining  whether  barley  sown  in  the  fall 
would  live  through  the  winter,  and  tlius  become  a 
winter  grain.  It  did  live,  and  flourished  equal  to 
wheat  ;  but  at  harvest  time  it  was  all  chess  ! 

These  are  facts,  which  I  submit  to  the  advocate  of 
first  principles  and  fundamental  laws,  to  be  reconciled 
as  best  they  may  be.  To  the  practical  farmer  they 
are  satisfactory  proof  that  wheat  can  degenerate  into 
chess.  The  influence  of  this  opinion,  in  its  practical 
results,  will  be  to  induce  farmers  to  sow  pure  wheat 
on  dry  and  good  ground,  in  the  expectation  of  pure 
wheat  in  return,  if  the  season  and  soil  are  favorable  ; 
and  to  avoid  sowing  chess,  in  the  certainty,  if  they 
do  sow  it,  of  receiving  chess  in  return,  be  the  soil  or 
the  season  what  they  may.       Yours,  &.C.,  E. 

Our  readers  need  not  fear  that  we  are  about  to 
give  them  a  new  edition  of  the  Chess  question.  The 
above  article  was  written  by  an  old  Onondaga  county 
farmer,  now  too  far  advanced  in  years  to  hold  the 
plow,  but  who  feels  a  lively  interest  in  all  tliat  per- 
tains to  the  improvement  of  the  agriculture  of  the 
country.  Its  publication  will  gn'atify  our  aged  friend, 
and  we  doubt  not.  interest  our  readers. — Eds. 


ELDER.  —  GAPES. 

Eds.  Faumek  :  —  I  would  respectfully  rPi|iie.-.-t  cither  of 
you,  or  some  of  your  rorrcsponilents,  lo  advise  me  o/  the 
most  speedy  and  elTeclual  way  lo  extirpate  l)ie  common 
dwarf  older.  I  have  tried  frequent  cutlinp  :ind  cruhbing, 
(though  perhaps  not  frequent  enough.)  with  onfy  partial 
suoeesa.  I  would  also  be  very  glad  and  thankful  lo  receive, 
through  the  medium  of  the  Farmer,  infornintion  how  to  pre- 
vent the  ^a;!M  in  chickens,  with  which  ahove  one-half  of 
mine  die. — Isaac  Child. — Iiidiwi  Spring,  Pa.,  Jiiue,  1850. 

The  destruction  of  elder  we  prefer,  for  the  present 
at  least,  to  leave  with  our  correspondents  ;  and  we 
hope  some  of  them  will  give  us  the  benefit  of  their 
experience  in  season  for  our  next  issue. 

In  searching  for  a  preventive  of  any  disease,  the 
first  and  most  important  point  is,  to  ascertain  the 
cause.  This  accomplished,  the  preventive  naturally- 
and  easily  follows.  The  gapes  in  eliickens  is  caused 
by  a  want  of  attention  to  cleanliiies.'i  and  comfort 
—  wot  or  ill-ventilated  fowl-housrs,  ill  feeding,  bad 
water,  or  confinement  to  a  small  sj'ot  of  ground 
without  access  to  gravel  and  fresh  earth.  Tlie  pre- 
ventive would  be,  of  course,  the  reverse  of  this 
treatment.  It  should  be  remembered  that  this  dis- 
ea.so  is  epidemic,  and  as  soon  as  one  is  afli'Cted,  it 
should  be  separated  from  the  flock.  In  its  first  stages 
it  may  bo  cured  by  a  little  fresh  butte}*  and  Cayenne 
pepper,  which  the  subject  should  be  compelled  to  swal- 
low. If  the  disease  is  far  advanced,  a  good  plan  is  to 
force  a  feather  saturated  with  turpentine,  down  its 
throat,  turning  it  round  while  there.  This  repeated 
once  or  twice,  if  necessary,  will  generally  ellect  a  cure. 
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DEVON    CATTLE. 

Thk  annexed  engraving  is  a  por- 
trait of  the  Devon  Bull  Holkham, 

bred   by  A.  Bronson,    Esq.,   of 

Oneida  connty,  N.  Y.,  and  now 

owned  by  L.  Crane,  of  Marshall, 

N.  Y.     He  is  a  descendant  of  the 

Coke  Devon  Bnll  Holkham,  from 

his  resemblance  to  which  he  takes 

his  name.     He  received  the  first 

premium  of  the  Oneida  County 

Agricultural  Society  when  a  calf, 

also  at  one  year  old,  and  at  two 

and  three  years  old.     The  owner 

gives  the  following  description  : 

"Head  small;   eye  large,  clear, 

prominent,  and  encircled  with  the 
yellow  ring  ;  muzzle  fine  ;  nos- 
trils wide,  high,  open,  and  encir- 
cled with  white  ;  horns  polished, 
pointing  Ibrward  and  upward,  and 
of  a  medium  size  at  the  base,  and 
tapering,  tipped  with  black  ;  ears  small,  of  an  orange 
color  within,  and  bordered  with  grey  hairs.  Neck 
fine  and  well  placed  on  the  shoulders  ;  chest  broad, 
barrel  hooped  and  deep,  and  well  ribbed  home  to  the 
hips  :  back  straight  from  the  withers  to  the  setting 
on  of  the  tail;  tail  long,  slender,  and  set  high,  with 
the  white  bush  ;  hide  thin  and  moveable,  mellow, 
well  covered  with  soft  and  fine  hair  ;  fore-arm  large 
and  powerful  ;  legs  short  and  straight,  swelling  and 
full  above  the  knee  and  fine  below  it  ;  hind  quarters 
long  and  well  filled  up.'' 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  this  breed  of  cattle  is 
very  easily  kept  and  easy  to  fatten.  Martin,  in  his 
(English)  work  on  the  Ox,  speaking  of  this  point, 
says  :  "  During  the  summer  the  commons  and  wild 
moorlands  supply  a  sufficiency  of  food  ;  and  when  in 
their  winter  sheds,  chopped  straw,  furze,  heath,  and 
other  coarse  herbage,  are  sufficient.  Hence  these 
cattle  are  maintained  at  very  little  cost,  and  as  they 
yield  a  fair  quantity  of  milk,  and  when  put  upon 
moderately  good  fare,  rapidly  fatten,  they  will  suit 
the  small  farmer,  perhaps  half-farmer  half-fisherman, 
in  a  bleak  mountain-district,  over  which  the  ocean 
tempest  is  driven  so  frequently." 

Allen,  in  his  Domestic  Animals,  bears  evidence 
of  the  same  fact  :  "  No  animal  is  better  suited  to  our 
scanty  or  luxuriant  hill  pastures  than  the  Devon,  and 
none  make  a  better  return  for  the  attention  and  food 
received.  They  ensure  a  rapid  improvement  when 
mixed  with  other  cattle,  imparting  their  color  and 
characteristics  in  an  eminent  degree." 

The  cows  invariably  yield  milk  of  great  richness, 
and  when  appropriately  bred,  none  suipass  them  for 
the  quantity  of  butter  and  cheese  it  yields.  Mr. 
Bloomfield,  the  manager  of  the  late  Lord  Leices- 
ter's estate  at  Holkham,  has,  by  careful  attention, 
somewhat  increased  the  size  without  impairing  the 
beauty  of  their  form,  and  so  successful  has  he  been 
in  developing  their  milking  properties,  that  his  aver- 
age product  of  butter  from  each  cow  is  four  pounds 
per  week  for  the  whole  year.  He  has  challenged 
England  to  milk  an  equal  number  of  cows  of  any 
breed,  against  forty  pure  Devons,  to  be  selected  out 
of  his  own  herd,  without  as  yet  having  found  a  com- 
petitor. Although  this  is  not  a  test  of  their  merits, 
and  by  no  means  decides  their  superiority,  yet  it 
shows  the  great  confidence  reposed  in  them  by  their 
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owner.  The  Devon  ox,  under  six  years  old,  has 
come  up  to  a  nett  dead  weight  of  1,593  lbs.;  and  at 
three  years  and  seven  months,  to  1,316  lbs.,  with  160 
lbs.  ef  rough  tallow. 


S.    WS    NOTES    FOR    THE    MONTH. 

The  Season  and  the  Crops.  —  Up  to  the  2d  of 
.Tune  we  have  not  had  a  single  warm  day.  On  the 
3d  of  June,  for  the  first  time  this  year,  the  thermom- 
eter rose  to  85^  in  the  shade.  From  that  day  to  this 
(the  10th,)  we  have  had  fine,  growing,  summer 
weather,  with  a  few  very  warm  nights.  Our  cham- 
paign country  is  now  in  the  full  bloom  of  rapidly 
progressive  vegetation.  Wheat  and  grass  look  well : 
potatoes,  which  cover  a  large  space  this  season,  ditto  ; 
Indian  corn,  so  long  stationary  or  unseen,  now  goes 
ahead  with  recuperated  powers,  as  though  its  roots 
had  increased  and  extended  while  its  leaf  was  sickly 
and  yellow.  In  the  higher  and  more  hilly  regions  of 
New  York,  vegetation  just  now  is  much  more  homely 
and  backward.  But  every  dog  will  have  his  day  ;  in 
.Tuly  and  August,  when  we  are  sun  struck,  dried  up, 
our  pastures  hardly  sufficient  to  afford  a  nibble  to  a 
flock  of  sheep,  the  higher  dairy  lands  will  be  in  all 
their  glory  —  white  clover  half-leg  high,  springs  of 
cold  soft  vi-ater  from  the  granite  hills  coursing  fields 
which  are  tlie  Paradise  of  cows.  Then  the  butter, 
so  hard,  compact,  and  yellow — what  a  clover  perfume 
and  flavor  !  —  how  unlike  our  soft,  greasy  compound 
—  call  it  anything  but  butter  --  the  product  of  churn- 
ings  of  long  and  warm  kept,  decomposed,  many  col- 
ored creams!  Then  the  big  cheeses  —  often  two 
made  in  one  day  —  too  heavy  for  one  woman  to  turn  ; 
but  here  the  men  turn  too  and  help  ;  and  every  girl 
seems  to  be  intuitively  aware  that  to  be  a  graceful, 
expert  milker,  is  at  least  to  be  something  better  than 
a  mul  adroit^  slovenly  pretender,  in  folly  and  fashion's 
school  I 

WoRDswoRTU,  the  poet  of  Rydal.  is  dead.  The 
factitious  title  of  Poet  Laureat  ill-befitted  either  his 
life  or  character ;  for  he  was  emphatically  a  rural 
poet.  Eschewing  both  the  classical  heroic  and  Delia 
Cruscan  school  of  poetry,  he  gave  himself  up  to  the 
gentle  yet  profound  influences  of  his  own  lake  and 
mountain  scenery.  It  is  said  of  him,  that  the  love  of 
nature  "was  an  appetite"  which  "haunted  him  like 
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a.  passion."  Perhaps  it  mig^ht  better  have  been  said, 
that  the  love  of  nature  was 

"  born  in  him,  wilh  him  so  intense. 

It  was  his  very  spirit,   not  a  sense." 

Let  every  farmer  who  woiilJ  make  the  most  of  the 
good  that  surrounds  him — 

"  Find  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks, 
Sermons  in  stones,  antl  good  in  every  thing" — 
buy  Wordsworth's  poems. 

Prices  of  our  Agriculturai,  Products.  ^ — The 

late  rise  in  the  price  of  corn  and  flour  is  stimulated 
by  the  recent  deninnd  for  shipment  to  England  ;  but 
as  the  late  ri.'ie  in  England  is  owing  to  a  present 
short  supply  from  the  Baltic  and  the  Black  sea,  and 
to  the  fear  of  the  effect  of  present  bad  weather  on 
growing  crops  ;  a  subsequent  decline,  on  the  return 
of  fair  weather  and  increased  imports,  may  be  antici- 
pated. There  are,  however,  other  causes  wliich  must 
keep  up  prices  in  the  United  States  until  after  the 
next  harvest.  The  wheat  crop  of  great  wheat-grow- 
ing Ohio  was  a  failure  last  year,  while  the  home  de- 
mand, increased  by  immigration,  has  been  unprece- 
dented. Strange  to  .say,  the  great  valley  of  the 
Mississippi  is  now  importing  bread-stuffs  from -the 
lakes,  through  tlie  Cliioago  canal  and  the  circuitous 
Illinois  River.  The  St.  Louis  Repub.  says  that 
they  are  now  receiving  by  that  route,  flour,  wheat, 
corn,  oats,  barley,  and  potatoes.  This  does  not  look 
as  though  the  farmers  of  the  great  west  were  suffer- 
ing very  much  just  now  for  the  want  of  a  home  mar- 
ket. The  farmers  of  our  country  are  under  great 
obligations  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  under  whose  min- 
i>try  the  British  government  was  induced  to  make 
such  a  concession  to  free  trade  as  to  admit  .American 
provisions,  butter,  cheese,  lard,  &tc.,  into  Groat  Britain 
under  very  low  duties.  The  subsequent  abrogation 
of  the  sliding  scale  of  corn  law  duties,  whieli  ta.xed 
foreign  corn  out  of  the  market,  unless  its  home  cost 
approached  famine  prices,  has  created  a  powerful 
opposition  to  free  trade  in  corn,  by  the  so  called 
"landeil  interest"  of  Great  Britain.  'Tis  hard  for 
the  aristocratic  landlord  to  retrench  in  his  great  and 
multiform  expenses  and  lu.xurious  style  of  living  : 
and  although  tlie  farmer  tenant  may  consent  to  give 
up  his  bottle  of  port  with  his  dinner,  lie  can  not  yet 
dispense  with  his  horse  and  gig.  Hence  there  is 
left  to  liim  )io  other  way  of  paying  his  rent  under  the 
present  prices,  but  to  pinch  his  farm  laborers  in  their 
wages  to  a  stipend  that  has  already  driven  them  to 
the  brink  of  starvation  !  Some  benevolent  writers 
ill  I'higland  and  Scotland  have  endeavored  to  show 
tlie  landlord  how  mucli  it  is  to  his  interest  to  give  the 
farmer  more  liberal  c  ,<fenants,  and  to  teach  the  far- 
mer how  he  may  live  and  feed  his  working  force 
under  such  covenants,  with  the  adoption  of  better 
economy  and  a  higher  and  better  mode  of  farming. 
Against  Mr.  Cairo,  one  of  these  writers,  Blackwood, 
(now  the  landlord's  exponent.)  in  the  April  number 
of  that  magazine,  comes  out  with  an  elaborately  furi- 
ous article,  entitled  "Caird's  high  farming  liarrowed." 
I  have  not  seen  Mr.  CAinn's  pamphlet,  but  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  floundering  of  the  great  Philistine, 
little  David  must  have  struck  at  his  life.  Bv  a  curi- 
ous coincidence  in  the  theory  of  political  economy, 
we  on  this  side  the  Atlantic,  and  Blackwood  on  the 
other,  arrive  at  the  .«amo  conclusion  ; — while  we  urge 
lliat  our  well  paid  operatives  cau  not  compete  wiili 
the  half  paid  laborers  of  England,  Blackwood  says 
that  the  "British  farmer  who  pays  taxes,  can   not 


compete  with  the  foreign  serf  who  pays  no  ta.ves  at 
all."  In  both  cases  we  have  left  to  us  the  lamentable 
conclusion,  that  the  aigument  aims  an  unerring  shaft 
at  God's  poor,  in  whatever  hemisphere  their  lot  »iay 
be  cast,  just  as  though  they  had  no  right  in  the  good 
things  of  this  world  of  ours  ! 

The  Progress  of  Rural  Ta.ste. — A  sterling 
farmer,  who  can  both  say  and  do,  writes  in  the  Sen- 
eca Observer,  that  on  a  visit  to  his  neighbor,  last 
week,  he  was  "surprised  to  see  the  ground  spaded 
up  in  front  of  the  house,  and  laid  out  in  regular  beds 
for  flowers  and  shrubs."  This  space,  he  says,  "had 
ever  before  been  covered  witli  plantains,  sorrel,  and 
other  unsightly  w-eeds."  But  what  a  wet  blanket  the 
"old  farmer"  throws  on  our  imagination,  now  about 
to  invest  the  fair  inmates  of  that  house  with  a  true 
love  and  enthusiasm  for  flowers,  when  lie  tells  us 
that  the  paltry  dollars,  the  premium  offered  by  our 
county  society  for  the  best  boquet,  gave  the  primary 
impulse  to  this  ever  to  be  praised  reform.  But,  as  the 
Methodists  say,  a  good  tune  is  none  the  worse  for 
having  originated  with  the  devil.  One  word  more 
in  relation  to  our  Seneca  county  premium  for  flowers. 
I  have  been  asked  by  more  than  one  of  the  single 
fair,  whose  ages  are  on  the  shady  side  of  five  and 
twenty,  why  the  prizes  are  thus  invidiously  offered 
only  to  those  girls  who  have  the  good  fortune  to  be 
oil  the  sunny  side  of  that  now  climacteric  number. 
Did  the  committee  think  that  she  who  could  pass  her 
2.5th  birth-day  without  appropriating  a  husband, 
w'ould  be  alike  insensible  to  the  beauties  of  that  floral 
creation  which  heirs  not  the  grossness  of  flesh  and 
blood  1  If  they  do,  I  confess  that  all  my  experience 
leads  to  the  very  opposite  concliisio'i. 

A    REMEDY    FOE    I3JI  3a.lN  :3, 

Messrs.  Editors  :  — 1  am  sorry  to  hear  your  corres- 
pondent "VV.  T."  condemn  your  most  valuable  paper 
because  it  is  too  scientific,  or  because  you  use  terms 
which  lie  can  not  understand  ;  and  I  hope  you  will 
not  restrain  your  scientific  analyses  because  a  ver^ 
few  of  your  readers  do  not  ii  idorstand  the  phrases 
which  you  necessarily  use  :  and  f  dare  assert  that 
those  who  can  justly  claim  the  proud  title  of  a  farmer, 
will,  if  they  meet  with  a  term  which  they  can  not 
comprehend,  study  out  the  meaning,  iii.steaJ  of  .sit- 
ting down  and  bewailing  tlieir  ignorance. 

"  W.  T."  seems  to  think  that  there  are  a  great 
number  of  your  readers  wdio  do  not  understand  "the 
phrases  you  use  in  analysing  soils  :"  and  if  such  be 
the  fact,  it  is  a  disease,  for  which  I  wish  to  propose 
a  remedy.  It  is  not  a  year  since  I  comfuoiiced  read- 
ing your  paper,  and  at  that  time  I  was  in  the  same 
dilemma  which  my  friend  seems  to  bo  in  ;  but  I  was 
ashamed  eitlier  t;)  present  my  ignorance  before  the 
public  as  some  have  done,  or  to  keep  it  secret,  and 
was  incited  to  the  study  of  chemistry,  which  I  set 
myself  about  with  all  difligonce.  Now,  I  wou'd  say 
to  my  brother  reader,  and  to  all  who  do  not  unlor- 
stand  their  profession,  "go  and  do  likewise." 

Again  :  "  VV.  T."  ask.«,  "  What  will  our  grand- 
children think,  when  looking  into  a  volume  of  the 
Genesee  Farmer  they  soe  an  adverti.-;ement  with  bohis 
and  bottles  V  I  would  say,  in  answer,  that  if  they 
should  see  his  article,  while  perusing  the  Parmer, 
they  would  laugh  at  his  folly,  and  rejoice  in  their 
superiority  over  their  ancestor.  B.  L.  N. — .Mi'li 
son  Co.,  JV.  Y. 
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BEES    -No,  1. 


As  tlie  avticU-s  tliat  I  now  pui-poso^  writing  will  be  a 
brief  cxposiliou  of  the  priiicipul  characteristics  and 
proper  nianagcniciit  ot  the  ffoney  Bee,  and  which 
will  probably  be  read  by  ir.any  who  have  never  seen 
a  treatise  on  the  subject,  it  will  be  necessary,  as  a 
prclimiiiary  elucidation,  to  state  what  most  promi- 
nently jcrtains  to  the  ihrcc  classes  ol'  bees  compri- 
sing evn-y  n.mily,  in  r;<;;-rd  to  their  physiology  and 
dcniCbtic  economy  ;  yet  I'lurn  necessity,  I  must  be 
Vfry  brief  in  a  publicalion  of  this  kind. 

A  family  of  bees  coi,;  ists  of  a  gue'it,  tvorkers,  and 
drones.  The  can  en  is  Ihe  ni'.ther  of  all  the  increase 
of  every  iiive.  She  a'cne  jroditees  the  eggs  from 
which  feme  .''.(',010  bee.--  einer>;e  every  season  !  This 
(imai.ing  fecundity  may  tiuly  excite  "o\ir  surprise,  yet 
analop-y  shows  nsny  parallels  in  the  insect  tribes. 
In  sirciig,  po|  iiliiis  lamilirs,  s!:e  soMom  ceases  laying 
during  the  rntire  year.  If  a  hive  v.ell  filled  with 
bees  be  (Minined  in  the  dead  of  winter,  brood  will 
befonnil  to  ^«n;e  extent.  She  commences  her  spring 
laying  in  March  or  Apil,  according  to  the  mildness 
of  the  season,  and  during  the  month  of  May  produces 
•200  eggs  per  day  !  Her  ofKce  is  solely  to  deposit 
the  eggs  in  the  cells,  w  hich  she  does  at  the  extreme 
end  of  each,  where  a  triangular  cavity  receives  them. 
At  each  deposit,  a  uhitish  fluid  accompanies  the  egg 
to  cause  it  to  adhere  to  its  locality.  Thus  the  queen 
passes- quickly  from  cell  to  cell,  in  the  execution  of 
her  task,  independent  of  any  attention  being  paid  to 
her  by  the  workers,  on  account  of  her  royalty,  save  a 
respectful  opening  of  a  free  passage  as  sheaiivances. 
These  facts  have  been  verified  bythe  use  of  observa- 
tory hives,  with  glass  sides,  and  only  a  single  leaf 
of  comb. 

The  workers  are  the  laborers  of  the  association. 
They  build  the  combs,  gather  the  pollen  [bee-bread] 
and  the  honey,  nn;l  all  labor  pertaining  to  the  family 
devolves  upon  them.  They  learn  nothing  from  crpc- 
riencc —  nothing  from  age  :  but  come  forth  from  their 
cells  perfect  in  all  their  arts.  What  took  ages  for 
mathematicians  to  compass,  by  a  waste  of  "midnight 
oil,"  the  little  bee  was  master  of  as  she  sang  her  son"- 
of  merry  contentment,  while  quaffing  the  melifinout 
nectar  trcm  the  spontaneous  profusion  of  the  garden 
of  Eden.  The  wonders  of  her  architecture  I  must 
reserve  for  a  separate  article.  It  has  been  said  that 
there  is  an  especial  class  among  the  workers,  for 
each  separate  duty,  which  class  can  perform  no  other 
labor,  t^ave  that  which  nature  has  assigned  to  them. 
This  is  not  the  case.  The  workers  can  lend  a  hand 
at  any  work.  The  honey-gatherer  of  to-day  may  be 
collecting  pollen  to-morrow,  and  the  next  day  fabri- 
cating combs,  feeding  the  young  brood,  or  acting  as 
sentinels  at  the  entrance  of  the  hive  ;  but  their  chano-e 
of  duties  is  systematic,  and  governed  by  instinctive 
laws  among  them.  This  is  the  only  law  that  gov- 
erns an  association  of  bees,  and  it  is  a  law  that  needs 
no  "amendments."  Their  constitution  is  implanted 
in  the  censorium  —  the  acme  of  perfection,  so  far  as 
regards  the  operations  of  this  insect ;  and  while 
man  errs  in  his  architecture,  even  though  master  of 
his  profession,  the  bee  never  does. 

The  sex  of  workers  is  a  matter  of  interest.  They 
are  neither  males  nor  females,  a  singularity  in  nature 
belonging  to  this  class  of  insects  only.  They  have 
the  rudiments  of  ovaries,  but  not  fully  developed  ; 
yet  in  certain  peculiar  cases,  fertile  workers  do  existj 
as  is  supposed  by  many  apiarians  ;  yet  this  fact  has 


never  been  set  at  rest.  Huber,  the  German  natu- 
ralist and  apiarian,  is  the  founder  of  this  theory  ;  yet 
he  was  blind,  and  trusted  entirely  to  an  assistarit  for 
his  discoveries.  I  shall  speak  at  length  on  these 
alleged  fertile  workers,  probably  :  but  let  it  be  under- 
stood that  the  queen  is  the  grand  source  of  increase, 
and  if  rare  instances  of  workers  have  been  found  in 
whieli  some  very  few  have  been  known  to  deposit 
eggs,  tli^ncrease  from  this  source  is  so  very  small 
that  we  look  upon  it  rather  as  a  phenomenon  of 
nature,  than  as  a  legitimate  source  of  fecundity. 

The  drones  are  a  class  that  exist  but  a  few  'veeks 
in  the  family.  These  are  the  males,  and  there  is 
much  mystery  hanging  over  the  duties  pertaining  to 
this  class  of  bees.  Some  people  consider  them°en- 
tirely  useless  —  even  a  serious  disadvantage  to  the 
association,  and  hives  have  been  invented"  with  an 
eye  to  exclude  them  from  their  tenements,  while  the 
workers  can,  from  their  diminutive  size,  easily  enter. 
And  when  I  think  of  the  folly  of- such  persons,  who 
believe  in  ridding  their  hives'of  this  class  before  the 
season  allotted  by  nature  —  the  God  of  nature,  who 
knows  as  much  as  they  do,  and  perhaps  a  little  more 
—  I  feel  that  it  is  "casting  pearls  before  swine,"  to 
endeavor  to  eradicate  their  ignorance.  1  shall  devote 
my  next  to  this  highly  important  and  interesting  part 
of  my  subject.  T.  B.  Miner, 

Author  of  tho  American  Bee-Keeper's  Maauiil. 
Clinton,  Oneida  Co.,  ^A"".  Y.,  1850. 


The  first  swine  of  which  we  can  find  any  reliable 
account,  as  having  made  much  improvement  in  the 
stock  of  the  United  States,  was  a  pair  of  pigs  sent  bv 
the  Duke  of  Bedford  to  Gen.  Washington,  by  a  Mr. 
Parkinson,  an  English  farmer,  who  came  to  this 
country  in  I79-.  He  leased  a  farm  in  the  vicinifv 
of  Ualtiniore,  Maryland,  where  he  resided  some  time. 
Instead  of  delivering  these  pigs  to  Washington,  he 
dishonestly  sold  them.  They  were  generally  called 
the  "Woburn,"  or  "Bedford"  breed,"  but  in  some 
districts  in  this  country,  they  were  known  by  the  name 
of  (he  "  Parkinson  hog."  Thev  originated  at  Wo- 
burn, the  estate  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  were 
produced  by  a  cross  of  tlie  Chinese  boar  on  the  large 
English  hog.  In  their  perfection  they  were  a  splen- 
did breed  ;  being  fine  in  their  points,"  of  deep,  round 
carcass,  short  legs,  and  thin  hair.  They  kept  easily, 
and  matured  early.  At  12  to  30  months  old,  they 
usually  weighed  from  300  to  600  lbs.  They  had 
light  offal,  and  their  meat  was  of  the  first  quality. 
Their  color  was  white,  broken  more  or  loss  with  dark 
blue  or  ash-colored  sjxits.  The  steward  of  the  Duke 
of  Bedford  informed  us,  in  1841,  that  the  true  breed 
in  England  had  become  extinct  several  years  before  • 
and  we  believe  its  purity  is  no  longer  known  in  the 
United  States. 

The  "  Byfield,"  sometimes  known  as  the  "  Grass 
breed,"  derives  its  first  name  from  the  circumstance 
of  a  farmer  in  the  town  of  Bylield,  Mass.,  about  30 
years  ago,  accidentally  picking  up  a  pretty  pig  one 
day  in  the  market,  and  taking  it  home  and'  breeding 
from  it.  The  progeny  proved  to  be  fine  and  quiet 
little  animals  ;  but  in  consequence  of  their  rarely 
attaining  over  2.50  to  300  lbs.  weight,  full  grown, 
and  being  rather  shy  breeders,  they  were  soon  given 
up  as  too  small  and  unprofitable  for  the  general  pur- 
poses of  the  farmer.     Their  color  wao  pure  white. 

Capt.  John  Mackav  of  Boston,  Mass.,  produced  a 
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superior  breed  of  swine,  about  the  year  1826,  by  judi- 
ciously crossing  various  excellent  animals,  which  he 
had  the  good  taste  and  enterprise  to  select  and  bring 
home  in  his  voyages  from  various  quarters  of  the 
globe.  It  is  said  that  the  pigs  from  which  he  derived 
the  greatest  benefit  in  establishing  his  breed,  came 
from  China.  This  breed  was  given  the  name  of 
"  Mackay,"  in  honor  of  its  originator. 

The  Spanish  black  hogs,  from  the  Mediterranean, 
brought  over  by  Ommodore  Chau.nxey  and  other 
naval  officers,  have  been  sources  of  considerable  im- 
provement along  the  Atlantic  coast.  Then  we  have 
had  the  Norfolk  Thin-rind,  the  Leicestershire,  the 
Lincolnshire,  the  Hampshire,  the  Yorkshire,  the  Eng- 
lish and  Irish  Grazier,  the  French,  the  Swiss,  the 
German,  the  Neapolitan,  the  Russian,  the  Calcutta, 
and  time  would  fail  to  tell  how  many  more  breeds,  if 
we  undertook  to  emmierate  them  all. 

The  breed  of  pigs  which  has  been  more  widely 
spread,  and  exercised  a  greater  influence  in  giving 
shape  and  character  to  the  swine  of  the  United  States 
than  any  other,  is  the  Berkshire.  Tlie  first  was  im- 
ported from  England,  in  18'23,  by  the  late  Mr.  .Tohn 
Bre.ntnall.  lie  was  an  English  farmer,  and  set- 
tled in  Canterbury,  Orange  county,  N.  Y.  The  next 
importation  of  Berkshires  was  in  the  autumn  of  1832, 
by  Mr.  Sioav  Hawes,  who  resided  on  the  Three- 
Hills  Farm  (since  owned  by  Mr.  Bement,)  in  Albany, 
N.  Y.  In  1833  and  '35,  he  made  other  importations  ; 
and  after  his  return  to  England,  in  1838,  lie  sent  out 
others  in  1839.  Subsetjucnt  to  this,  Messrs.  Bagg 
k.  Wait  of  Montgomery,  Orange  county,  N.  Y., 
made  large  importations  of  Berkshires,  both  here  and 
into  the  south  and  west.  In  1841,  we  imported  up- 
ward of  forty  head  of  this  superior  breed. 

The  Berkshires  are  so  well  known,  that  we  need 
not  describe  them.  Notwithstanding  the  disappoint- 
ment and  prejudices  of  some,  we  say  emphatically, 
that  taking  them  all  in  all,  we  still  think  those  which 
are  well  bred,  the  bct^t  farmers  hog  ever  imported 
into,  or  reared  in,  this  country.  They  are  a  partic- 
ularly valuable  breed  for  the  west,  as  they  have 
proved  themselves  better  travellers  than  any  others, 
when  driven  over  the  mountains  to  a  distant  niai'ket. 


This  is  an  important  consideration  ;  and  when  Berk- 
shires can  no  longer  be  found,  they  will  be  more 
highly  thought  of  than  ever,  and  the  farmers  will 
seek,  when  it  is  too  late,  to  get  into  the  breed  again. 
In  1841,  Mr.  William  Stickney  of  Boston,  im- 
ported a  i)alr  of  SulTolk  pigs,  w'hich  he  has  followed 
up  by  otner  importations,  nearly  every  year  since. 
His  hogs  are  of  medium  size,  of  a  white  color,  very 
line  in  all  their  points,  with  deep  full  chests,  round 
bodies,  thick  hams,  and  short  legs.  They  arc  docile, 
thrifty,  mature  early,  and  are  easily  kept.  Their 
pork  is  considered  very  delicate  and  fine.  They  will 
weigh  from  200  to  450  lbs.  at  12  to  18  months  old. 
This  breed  of  swine,  some  few  of  which  occasionally 
come  up  as  high  as  500  pounds,  is  beginning  to  be 
pretty  well  known  ;  and  as  they  are  of  a  favorite 
color,  we  think  they  are  destined  to  be  widely  dis- 
seminated. 
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We  now  present  our  readers  with  the  portraits  of 
two  pigs,  which  we  think  very  perfect  of  their  kind. 
The  large  one  is  a  good  representation  of  a  choice 
hog  for  a  farmer,  weighing  from  400  to  500  pounds, 
it  is  an  excellent  model  to  go  by,  and  every  farmer 
ought  to  have  it  before  him  as  a  guide  in  breeding. 
The  best  Suffolks,  well  fatted,  nearly  resemble  this  ; 
so  also  do  the  Berkshires,  except  that  they  are  in- 
clined to  be  somewhat  steeper  in  the  rump.  The 
small  one  is  exactly  like  the  improved  Chinese,  and 
would  not  be  a  bad  portrait  for  a  small,  well  fatted 
Suffolk  or  Berkshire. — Am.  AgricuUunst. 
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are  slightly  globular,  and  are  produced  on  lateral 
shoots  four  or  five  inches  long,  on  the  whole  enJth 
°a  land  of""'''  ""''  ^°.'='°^'^'y  that  every  branch  .Ta 
garland  of  snowy  whiteness,  showing  with  great 
eflect  on  a  lawn  or  border.     It  is  propagated  ftom 

m  o^-erth'ree """l  "' ■'''I  ^°""^  ^■^°''  ""^  plan" 
not  over  three  inches  in  height  blossom      This  sea- 

month,  and  is  now  ISth  June)  in  full  perfection 
onger.  The  annexed  figure,  though  imperfect,  con- 
h^ri.'T'  "^r  "^,  "  '"'Sie  cUister'of  the  bios somT; 
whole  brrch!"  "^'^"^  '"J"^*''^'^ .'°  ^^'"^  '-^  ^'-"  '^ 


TWO    FINE    FLOWERIWG    SHRUBS 

AMON6  the  multitude  of  flowering  shrubs  that  embel- 
lish so  highly  the  months  of  May  and  June,  the  n-eniis 
spiraa  is  wortliy  of  a  prominent  place.  Already  our 
collections  number  some  ten  or  twelve  species  that 
bloom  at  this  season,  and  all  so  hardy  and  so  easy  of 
culture  as  to  succeed  every  where,  and  under  any 
sort  of  management.  The  new  double  flowerincr 
Japan  species  introduced  a  few  years  ago,- and  which 
we  noticed  in  our  volume  for  1849,  has  proved  a 
decuied  acquisition.  It  is  hardy,  forms  a  small  com- 
pact shrub,  and  is  increased  and  cultivated  with  the 
greatest  ease.  Its  pretty,  double,  white  flowers,  re- 
semble those  of  the  double  thorn  and  sloe 

We  have  now  to  notice  two  other  species,  com- 
bining so  many  good  qualities,  beauty,  hardiness,  fcc, 
Cic.,  that  we  can  cheerfully  recommend  tliem  to  all 
who  are  making  collections  of  select  hardy  shrub"; 


Lance-leaved  OR  Garland  Spiraea.  Spircea 
height,  with  slender,  spreading  branches,  and  lono- 

oX'd  'TheT"  ^"='^«-^'°'j^'',  and  d'entated,  or 
toothed.  I  he  flowers  are  produced  in  clusters  or 
corymbs,   forty  or  fifty  i,,   number,    each   nearlv  as 

arge  as  a  wood  strawberry  blossom,  the  whole  clus 

orfTnTfo'tf  '"°  '"  .""r  '"'^'^^^  '"  diameter     c 
cording  to  the  vigor  of  the  plant.     These  corymbs 


Elm-leaved  Spiraea.  Spiraa  ulmifolia.~rhis 
attains  a  larger  size  than  the  other,  say  eight  or  ten 
feet  ;  said  to  be  from  Carniola,  a  province  of  Austria. 
1  he  branches  are  stout  and  erect,  leaves  oval-oblong 
and  toothed,  or  serrated,  bearing  some  resemblanci 
to  the  fohago  of  some  species  of  the  elm.  The 
flowers  are  produced  on  lateral  shoots  six  or  eight 
inches  long  on  the  whole  length  of  last  year's 
branches,  and  like  the  branches,%tand  erect.  The 
flowers  are  a  trifle  larger  than  the  lance-leaved,  and 
are  produced  ,n  pyramidal  clusters  of  forty  or  fifty 
flowers  in  each.  The  stamens  being  very  numerous 
and  longer  than  the  petals,  which  is  not  tlie  case  in 
wo^dd  t  n',h  "'  *'  "'''■*'"^^^  °f  'he  flower,  which 
wit  H.e/T'f  '"""-''y  ''^'^'-  When  compared 
wahihe  lanceolata,  it  is  at  once  distinguished  by  a 
comparative  coarseness  in  all  its  parts.     The  shoots 

round  r'^fl"  '''' T''  '''"' '^  foliage  larger  and 
flnwl,    l'  "'  '''""'^  "°*  ^'°  numerous  ;  heads  of 

reflTvld  T''  """"]  Py^^-nidal  ;  flowers  larger,  more 
thPvP  f  '  "'^"'  '°"-'''-  f"  ^"  the  parts,  indeed, 
P,n,!.  f  7fy  '""Portant  and  striking  differences! 
Pvn?*^"  f  .>'"  *"  ^""""^  "^"y  "^  the  other,  and  blooms 
fil  "^^I'he  same  time,  but  does  not  last  quite  so 
r.J'  7  u  ""^  fnff'-a^-'"?  of  this  is  quite  imper- 
fect, not  shovving  the  pyramidal  form  of  the  cluster 
01  flowers  ;  the  leaves  aho  are  below  the. natural  size. 
.h..lK^  *""!  f "t™'  °'her  species  of  Spiraea,  both 
shrubby  and  herbaceous,  that  we  consider  highly 
desirable  ornamental  plants,  and  we  shall  herelfter 
take  occasion  to  notice  them. 
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FRENCH    MANAGEMENT    OF    PEAH    TREES. 

We  have  before  had  occasion  to  remark,  that  the 
French  understand  the  culture  and  management  of 
garden  fruit  trees  better  than  any  other  people  in  the 
world,  and  we  have  often  wondei-ed  why  England,  so 
industrious,  so  persevering,  in  gleaning  materials 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  for  the  advancement  of 
horticulture,  should  so  long  have  neglected  to  benefit 
by  their  beautiful  and  perfect  system.  In  no  other 
country  has  the  subject  of  fruits  and  fruit  trees  re- 
ceived more  attention  than  in  England.  Walls, 
borders,  training,  pruning,  fee,  have  been  unceasing 
themes  of  investigation  and  discussion  among  their 
best  practical  and  scientific  cultivators,  for  centuries. 
No  pains  or  expense  have  been  spai-ed  in  experiments 
on  the  subject ;  but  as  yet  their  success  is  very  lim- 
ited. To  be  sure  their  climate,  for  some  fruits,  is 
very  unfavorable  :  but  at  the  same  time  their  system 
is  defective.  The  fruit  garden  at  Chiswick  shows 
this  at  a  glance,  and  it  seems  they  begin  to  feel  con- 
scious of  it  now.  They  would  have  felt  it  long  ago, 
if  the  nurserymen  and  cultivators  had  taken  a  trip 
now  and  again  across  the  channel,  and  examined  the 
fruit  trees  of  France  and  Belgium.  It  unfortunately 
happens  with  too  many  of  the  English  cultivators, 
that  they  imagine  whatever  is  not  known  of  garden- 
ing in  England,  is  not  worth  knowing  at  all.  This 
feeling  of  self-sufficiency  operates  injuriously  on 
nations  as  well  as  individuals,  and  is  no  doubt  one 
of  the  causes  why  a  great  many  nice  points  in  conti- 
nental horticulture  seem  quite  unknown  in  England. 
Mr.  Rivers,  whose  name  is  now  quite  familiar  to 
us  all  in  this  country,  having  a  greater  share  of  en- 
terprise than  most  of  his  contemporaries,  commenced 
visiting  the  continent  a  number  of  years  ago,  and 
ever  since,  almost  alone,  has  been  urging  upon  his 
countrymen  the  adoption  of  the  French  mode  of  man- 
aging garden  trees.  He  was  at  first  laughed  at  and 
ridiculed  by  British  gardeners  ;  but  his  trees  soon 
spoke  for  themselves,  and  confounded  all  the  wise 
arguments  of  "practical"  men.  Mr.  Rivers  has 
consequently,  for  the  last  seven  years,  done  more 
business  in  fruit  trees  than  all  tlie  other  English  nur- 
serymen besides.  At  length  the  Horticultural  Soci- 
ety of  London — the  greatest  institution  of  the  kind  in 
the  world — has  actually  condescended  to  consider  the 
subject,  and  after  mature  deliberation,  agreed  to  send 
the  conductor  of  their  fruit  and  kitchen  department 
to  inspect  the  French  gardens,  and  l»ok  into  their 
system  of  management.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Robert 
Thompson  started  on  the  27th  of  February  last, 
crossed  the  channel,  and  made  a  visit  to  the  Jardin 
des  Plantes  and  the  Gardens  of  the  Lnxembourg. 
No  man  could  have  been  sent  better  qualified  to  un- 
derstand and  appreciate  what  might  come  under  his 
notice,  consequently  he  has  presented  the  Society 
with  a  very  excellent  and  valuable  report,  which  has 
been  published  in  the  Society's  Journal.^  We  have 
not  space  now  for  all  of  the  report  relative  to  fruit 
trees,  but  give  the  following  extract,  which  being 
mostly  on  summer  management,  seems  at  this  time 
seasonable  : 

The  pyramidial  trained  pear  trees  are  from  1 0  lo  1.")  ffci 
high,  or  more,  having  a  regularly  tapering  oiitlirio  iVom  ihc 
base  to  the  top,  wiiere  they  terminate  in  a  single  shoot. — 
The  young  plant  is  stopped  according  to  its  strength,  and  so 
as  to  fnrnisli  side  branches.  These  are  not  in  stages  at  nni- 
form  distances  along  Itie  stem  ;  on  the  contrary,  almost 
every  shoot  which  breaks  out  from  the  stem  is  allowed  to 
grow  :  but  the  laterals  jiroduced   on  tliese  are  pinched  in 


summer,  and  even  such   of  the  leading  shoots  as  appears 
likely  to  become  too  strong  for  the  others  are  stopped. 

Ail  the  cultivators  from  wliom  I  had  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
taining their  opinion  on  the  subject,  admitted  the  advanta- 
ges of  summer  pinching  :  whilst  some  regretted  that  circum- 
stances prevented  them  from  practicing  it  to  the  extent  they 
could  wish.  It  is  however  well  followed  up  by  M.  Cappe. 
He  pinches  all  the  young  shoots  not  required  to  form 
branches,  when  in  a  very  young  state  ;  when  they  have 
scarcely  pushed  a  finErer's  length,  they  are  shortened  to 
.about  an  inch,  or  from  that  to  an  inch  an<i  a  half.  The  por- 
tion left  forms  the  basis  of  one  or  more  fruit  buds,  bearing 
fruit  in  the  following  season,  or  a  spur  on  which  blossom 
buds  are  formed  for  bearing  in  the  second  season. 

The  advantages  consequent  on  properly  managing  fruit 
trees  with  regard  to  summer  pinching,  are  so  important  that 
attention  to  the  subject  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged.  On 
the  whole,  it  occasions  little  or  no  loss  of  time  ;  for  the  con- 
fusion which  would  otherwise  accrue  is  prevented  ;  and 
tins  being  tlie  case,  it  is  only  doing  that  in  summer  which, 
if  neglected,  would  occasion  as  much  loss  of  time  in  winter.  1 
am  aware  that  many  have  more  time  to  attend  to  trees  in  win- 
ter than  in  summer  ;  but  let  the  advantages  of  summer 
pinching  be  experienced,  and  doubtless,  in  most  cases,  due 
provision  will  be  made  for  its  performance.  By  the  opera- 
tion, the  shoots  necessary  to  be  retained  have  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  more  light  and  air  than  would  be  the  case  if 
crowded  by  a  multiplicity  of  laterals,  retained  till  the  time  of 
winter  pruning,  when  they  must  obviously  be  cut  off,  either 
so  close  as  to  leave  no  bud  to  push,  or  shortened  to  within  a 
few  eyes  of  their  bases.  In  the  former  case  the  bronch  is 
left  naked  ;  in  the  latter,  when  the  tree  is  sufficiently  vig- 
orous, the  eyes  left  generally  push  other  shoots  to  be  again 
cut  back  in  winter  ;  and  thus  crops  of  shoots  are  annually 
produced,  instead  of  fruit,  for  many  years,  or  until  the  tree 
approaches  the  state  of  old  age. 

The  plan  which  M.  C-1ppe  pursues  succeeds  admirably 
in  the  climate  of  Paris.  The  fruit  on  the  pyramid  pear  trees 
uniler  his  management  is  stated,  on  competent  authority,  to 
have  been  last  year  exceedingly  abundant,  large  and  fine. — 
This  season  the  trees  are  healthy  and  vigorous,  and  well 
furnished  w  ith  blossom  buds.  It  may  be  said  that  the  gen- 
erally dry,  clear  air  of  Paris,  is  very  difl'erent  from  the 
cloudy  and  moist  climate  of  many  parts  of  Britain  ;  the  one 
being  favorable  for  the  formation  of  fruit  buds,  whilst  the 
other  favors  the  growth  of  wood  and  leaves  ;  and  therefore, 
circumstances  being  dilTerent.  the  same  practice  may  not  be 
equally  proper  for  both.  There  are,  moreover,  instances  of 
circums Unices  differing  so  widely  as  to  require  opposite  meth- 
ods ofctilture.  But  this  does  not  hold  good  as  regards  sum- 
mer pinching.  In  England  the  drawback  is  a  dull  atmos- 
phere ;  the  shoots  and  foliage  want  more  air  and  light.  Sum- 
mer pinching  affords  this,  inasmuch  as  it  prevents  the 
crowding  and  shadrng  of  wood  and  leaves  necessary  to  be 
retained,  by  that  which  is  superfluous  ■  and  therefore  it  must 
be  considered  of  still  greater  utility  in  dull  climates  than  in 
bright,  more  necessoi*y  in  England  than  in  Krance.  It  is 
gcnerilly  admitted  that  '"  where  nature  docs  mo^t.  man  docs 
least  ;'■  but  with  regard  to  the  monag.-ment  of  fruit  trees  an 
exception  must  rest  till  summer  pruning  receives  as  much 
attention  in  England  as  it  does  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  and 
elsewhere  in  France. 

Supposing  the  branches  of  a  tree  are  properly  thinned  and 
regulated  at  the  winter  pruning,  and  that  so  far  as  they  ex- 
tend, their  number  is  quite  sufficient  for  the  space  they  oc- 
cupy ;  presuming,  also,  that  the  tree  is  in  good  health,  a 
number  of  laterals  are  sure  to  spring.  They  are,  of  course, 
superfluous  ;  and  every  one  of  them  should  be  pinched  as 
already  mentioned.  If  the  last  year's  shoot  has  been  short- 
ened at  the  winter  pruning,  then,  besides  the  terminal  one 
on  the  part  left,  one,  two,  or  three  nsxl  to  it  are  almost  sure 
to  push  ;  and  these,  M.  Cappe  commences  to  check,  by 
pinching,  when  about  three  inches  in  length  ;  but  those 
nearer  the  base  of  the  shoot  he  allows  to  grow  till  they  at- 
tain the  length  of  six  or  eight  inches  before  he  shortens 
them.  Ttie  terminal  bud  is  of  course  allowed  to  go  on  for 
the  prolongation  of  the  branch.  It  frequently  happens  in 
France,  and  the  lial.tility  will  be  still  greater  in  the  climate 
of  England,  that  after  a  shoot  is  pintaied  back,  the  newly- 
formed  buds  on  the  jjart  left  will  push  a  secondary  shoot  in 
the  same  season.  When  this  is  the  case  with  those  under 
the  care  of  M.  Cappe.  he  also  pinches  these  secondary  shoots 
to  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  from  where  they  originate. 
They  rarely  push  again  ,  but  if  they  do,  their  growths  are 
again  reduced  as  before. 
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The  winter  prunhig  of  pyramid  pear  trees  is  almost  reduced 
10  a  mechanical  operation,  when  the  summer  management 
has  been  properly  attended  to.  Keeping  the  tapering  form 
in  view  it  consists  in  cutting  each  shoot  a  little  shorter  than 
the  one  immediately  below  it,  taking  care  to  cut  a  bud  sita- 
ated  on  the  side  of  the  shoot  towards  that  direction  in  which 
it  would  be  most  desirable  the  prolongation  should  proceed. 
Shoots  that  are  too  vigorous  for  the  rest  are  not  cut  to  a  bud 
on  the  upper  side,  but  to  one  situated  below. 

PROCEEDINGS    OF     THE     SECOND     CONGRESS    OF 
FRUIT     GROWERS. 

The  late,  unseasonable  period  at  which  the  report 
of  these  proceedings  has  appeared,  and  the  near  ap- 
proach of  another  meeting  of  the  Congress,  render  a 
minute  review  at  this  time,  of  little  use.  A  list  of 
the  fruits  adopted,  or  recomnicnded  for  general  culti- 
vation, has  already  been  published  in  the  Farmer,  so 
that  we  shall  at  present  extract  only  a  few  items  of 
general  interest  to  fruit  growers,  at  all  seasons. 
Last  season  was  highly  unfavorable  throughout  a 
great  portion  of  the  country,  for  the  preparation  of 
pomological  reports,  consequently  but  few  were  pre- 
sented, and  these  were  rather  meagre  in  their  con- 
tents. We  shall  notice  only  a  few  of  the  most  inter- 
esting points. 

Pennsylvania. — The  committee  of  this  State,  in 
their  report,  notice  si.x  native  apples  and  twenty 
native  pears  of  merit,  and  some  of  which  are  already 
known  to  be  first  rate.  Among  the  pears  we  find 
the  Seckel,  Tyson,  Washington,  and  Petre  ;'  all  the 
rest  are  new  or  very  little  known.  They  state  that 
the  Grai/  and  White  Doyenne,  both  of  which  here 
can  not  be  surpassed,  are  utterly  worthless,  unless  in 
towns,  where  they  still  do  well.  "  maturing  fruit  of 
beautiful  appearance  and  excellent  quality."  The 
market  raspberry  of  Philadelphia  they  state  to  be  the 
"  Genesee,"  our  spu7-ious  Red  Anticerp.  The  true 
Jlnlwerp  requires  protection. 

New  York. — The  only  report  from  this  State  is 
by  B.  Hodge,  Esq.,  of  Buffalo,  consisting  of  lists  of 
about  thirty  apples,  thirty  pears,  twenty  cherries, 
fifteen  plums,  and  twelve  peaches,  which  he  consid- 
ers the  best  for  Western  New  York.  Mr.  Hodge 
says  that  the  Brown  Beurre  and  Bezy  de  la  Matte, 
(both  of  which  are  worthless  in  many  localities,)  are 
superior  to  three-fourths  of  the  varieties  in  cultiva- 
tion, very  productive,  and  of  good  flavor.  At  Phila- 
delphia the  Bezy  de  la  Motle  is  an  outcast  ;  and  at 
best  we  consider  it  uncertain.  The  Brown  Beurre 
does  finely  here. 

Massachusetts.  —  The  committee  of  this  Slate 
simply  reported  lists  of  fruits  to  be  placed  upon  both 
the  approved  and  rejected  lists.  Tlie  approved  sorts 
were  all  added  to  the  recommended  lists  of  the  Con- 
gress. The  rejected  varieties  consisted  of  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty  pears  and  ten  apples,  very 
few  of  which  have  ever  been  known  or  cultivated  to 
any  considerable  extent. 

Vermont. — The  report  from  this  State  is  made  by 
C.  Goodrich,  Esq.,  of  Burlington.  He  states  that 
the  Ribston  Pippin  and  English  apples  generally 
i]ourish  well,  and  also  the  Canada  sorts  St.  Laio- 
rence,  Ponime  Gris,  and  Bovrassa.  The  Esoptis 
Spitzcnbvrg  is  apt  to  be  spotted,  and  for  that  climate 
is  not  equal  to  tin;  Baldwin,  Hubbardson  JVonsxicli, 
R.  I.  Giteening,  and  Roxbxiry  Russet.  Among 
pears,  the  Jfliite  Doyenne  is  always  fine  and  the 
trees  healthy.  Dearborn's  Seedling  is  considered 
the  best  summer  pear. 


Connecticut. — The  report  from  this  State  is  quite 
comprehensive,  treating  of  all  the  fruits  cultivated 
there  except  apples,  the  report  on  which  is  deferred 
till  another  year.  It  appears  that,  excepting  a  few 
drawbacks,  all  sorts  of  fruit  succeed  there  very  well. 
The  Antwerp  raspberries  are  too  tender,  and  goose- 
berries are  liable  to  mildew.  Peaches  are  so  atiected 
with  the  yellows,  that  in  many  cases  they  do  not  live 
to  a  bearing  age  ;  and  if  they  bear  at  all,  only  for 
one  or  two  seasons.  Mr.  Downing,  the  chairman 
of  the  general  fruit  committee,  adds  the  following 
note  to  this  part  of  the  report  : 

•'  The  explanation  of  tire  great  prevalence  of  tlie  yetinws 
in  Connecticut  lies,  we  imagine,  in  the  fact  of  the  largo  in- 
troduction, of  later  years,  of. unhealthy  trees  bought  indis- 
criminately in  the  markets  of  New  York.  A  little  nlteution 
to  destroying  every  tree  already  atTectcd,  and  introducing 
those  of  hc.ilthy  constitution  from  other  districts,  will  very 
soon  result  in  tlie  production  of  the  Ilnest  fruit  again,  as  has 
been  abundantly  proved  in  many  parts  of  the  State  of  New 
York." 

Much  attention,  seems  to  be  given  to  the  pear  cul- 
ture. A  large  number  of  seedlings  have  been  origi- 
nated in  New  Haven  and  neighboring  towns,  among 
which  the  Calhoun,  Howell,  Citron,  Dallas,  Henri- 
etta, Elizabeth,  Sic,  are  spoken  of  as  being  nearly 
first  rate.  The  "  White  Doyenne"  is  noted  "  not 
good."  The  committee  remarks  that,  "Quince 
stocks  for  pears,  especially  for  the  garden,  are  com- 
ing very  much  into  favor.  The  fruit  appears  to  be 
fairer,  handsomer,  and  better  than  when  upon  pear 
stocks.  Pear  trees  with  us  appear  to  be  entirely 
exempt  from  disease."  Apricots  are  in  all  cases 
trained  to  some  building,  and  have  been  observed  on 
the  north,  south  and  east  sides,  doing  well  in  each 
aspect. 

Maine. — According  to  the  report  of  the  committee, 
the  people  of  this  State  are  but  beginning  to  turn 
their  attention,  in  a  general  way,  to  fruit  culture. 
The  apple,  plum,  and  gooseberry,  succeed  well,  the 
latter  particularly  —  better  than  in  any  other  State 
in  the  Union  ;  the  cool  northern  climate  suits  its 
constitution.  The  quince  has  only  been  known  to 
succeed  on  the  banks  of  the  Kennebec.  The  peach 
proves  a  failure  in  the  open  ground. 

Ohio. — The  scarcity  of  fruit  there,  as  elsewhere, 
last  season,  prevented  the  committee  of  this  State 
from  making  a  general  report  ;  but  Mr.  McTntosh 
of  Cleveland,  reports  on  his  own  responsibility  a  list 
of  about  twenty  apples,  fifteen  pears,  fourteen  cher- 
ries, a  dozen  peaches,  half  a  dozen  plums,  ?4c.,  that 
succeed  well.  With  very  few  exceptions,  they  are 
all  on  the  list  recommended  by  the  Congress. 

Missouri. — The  committee  of  this  State  report  a 
very  destructive  prevalence  of  the  pear  blight  —  so 
much  so,  that  they  fear  it  will  not  leave  a  tree  living 
in  the  country.  Our  best  keeping  apples,  such  as 
Greening,  Jonathan,  Roxbury  Russet,  &c.,  are  there 
fall  apple.s,  owing  to  the  difference  of  climate.  The 
three  best  apples,  one  for  each  season,  they  state  to 
be  Early  Red  Margaret,  Rambo,  and  Raiole's 
Janet.  The  best  grape  they  have  yet  tested  for  wine, 
is  the  Catawba.  Peaches  do  well.  Plums  are  short 
lived.  Duke  and  Morello  cherries  succeed  well,  but 
the  free-growing  sorts  are  short  lived.  The  quince 
succeeds  poorly. 

Iowa. — In  this  new  State  horticulture  is  taking 
root  vigorou.slv  ;  two  Horticultural  Societies  are 
already  founded.  Apples  are  grown  in  perfection  ; 
peaches  very  uncertain  ;  only  the  hardiest  cherries 
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can  bo  produced  ;  small  fruits  do  well  ;  pears  and 
other  fruits  not  fairly  or  fully  tested  yet. 

Kentucky.  —  L.  Young,  Esq.,  chairman  of  the 
fruit  committee  of  this  State,  communicatod  to  the 
Convention  that  he  had  succeeded  in  preventing  the 
ravages  of  the  curculio  on  smootli-skinned  fruits,  and 
of  the  scaly  aphis  on  the  orange  and  oleander  trees, 
by  the  use  of  lime.  (For  an  account  of  this,  see 
another  part  of  this  paper.) 

District  of  Columbia.  —  This  report  has  refer- 
ence mainly  to  the  frequent  destruction  of  tlio  fruit 
crop  in  that  region,  by  late  spring  frosts.  These  are 
avoided  by  planting  in  elevated  situations.  A  num- 
ber of  observations  and  facts  are  given,  showing  the 
difference  of  temperature  in  frosty  weather  between 
the  high  and  low  situations  —  a  difference  amounting 
in  some  cases  in  the  same  grounds,  to  14  J  degrees. 
The  committee  also  alludes  to  the  benefits  of  pruning 
and  manuring,  and  thinning  the  fruits  by  hand.  The 
improvement  is  stated  to  be  so  great,  that  Mr.  Geo. 
W.  RiGGS,  one  of  the  committee,  who  pursues  this 
system,  obtained  in  1848  two  dollars  per  basket  for 
his  peaches,  when  the  market  was  ghitted  and  com- 
mon productions  selling  at  twenty-five  to  forty  cents. 

Virginia. — The  report  from  tliis  State,  owing  to 
the  backward  condition  of  fruit  culture  there,  is  not 
of  mucli  importance  ;  but  it  is  stated  that  more  at- 
tention is  now  being  paid  to  these  matters,  and  by 
and  by  we  shall  learn  something  of  Virginia  fruits 
and  fruit  growing  capacities. 

Georgia. — The  report  from  this  State  speaks  very 
favorably  for  the  successful  culture  of  fruit  there. 
Apples,  pears,  peaches,  apricots,  nectarines,  grapes, 
and  figs,  succeed  well  ;  cherries,  only  the  Dukes  and 
Morellos.  The  Seckel  pear  is  said  to  attain  twice 
or  three  times  its  usual  size  here;  the  White  Doy- 
enne is  healthy  and  fine  ;  Beui-re  Diel  and  a  large 
number  of  the  best  pears  fully  sustain,  and  in  some 
cases  exceed,  their  northern  character. 

These  reports,  imi)erfect  as  they  are,  can  not  fail 
to  give  an  enlarged  idea  of  the  varied  and  almost 
boundless  capacities  of  our  country  for  the  culture 
of  fruits.  From  "  Maine  to  Georgia"  they  show  that 
a  new  spirit  of  improvement  is  taking  thorough  hold 
of  the  public  mind,  and  the  country's  vast  resources 
are  but  beginning  to  unfold  themselves.  Every  por- 
tion of  the  country  is  so  connected  with  the  other,  by 
so  many  and  such  rapid  modes  of  communication, 
that  the  variations  of  soil,  climate,  and  production, 
are  a  great  source  of  interest  and  advantage  to  all, 
instead  of  being  a  source  of  regret  or  disadvantage 
to  any. 

THE    SEASON,    CROPS,    &c. 

The  season  here  is  about  a  week  or  perhaps  ten 
days  later  than  usual,  as  indicated  by  the  maturity 
of  fruits  and  opening  of  flowers.  The  first  straw- 
berries were  exhibited  on  the  iSth  of  June,  by  M. 
G.  Warner,  Esq.  —  Large  Earhj  Scarlet.  Green 
peas  of  the  Early  Emperor  variety,  and  the  first  of 
the  season,  were  exhibited  by  Jno.  Donnelan  of 
Greece.  Baumnn's  May  cherries  are  ripe,  and  the 
Juno  roses  are  just  beginning  to  open  now,  June  17. 
The  fruit  crop,  excepting  peaches,  looks  well. 
Apples,  pears,  plums,  cherries,  and  all  the  small  fruits 
will  be  abundant.  Our  peach  crop  was  injured  in 
precisely  the  same  way  as  last  year,  by  a  long  period, 
say  two  or  three  weeks,  of  rainy,  cold,  windy  weather, 
at  the  time  of  blossoming  and  setting  of  the  fruit. 


On  the  17th  of  May  the  wind  blew  a  perfect  hurri- 
cane, and  that  alone  injured  the  blossoms  much  ;  but 
the  cold  wet  weather  after  that  had  a  more  fatal 
effect  ;  the  growth  of  the  peach  was  wholly  sus- 
pended, the  leaves  became  swollen  and  curled  in 
appearance,  and  dropped  off,  until  old  trees  and  badly 
pruned  ones  have  all  but  died  ;  young  trees  that 
have  been  kept  tolerably  well  pruned  or  shortened  in, 
have  suffered  less,  and  in  most  cases  are  bearing  a 
middling  crop.  It  seems  as  though  our  climate  was 
undergoing  a  change,  by  which  peach  culture  will  be 
much  more  difficult  than  formerly,  and  a  more  thorough 
system  of  management  absolutely  necessary. 

The  curculio  is  engaged  in  its  work  of  destruction 
with  as  much  rapacity  as  ever,  and  some  people  say 
more.  Apples  and  pears,  it  is  said,  are  considerably 
injured  by  its  attacks.  The  new  remedies  have  been 
tried,  viz  :  whiteioashing  altfl  dusting  teith  powdered 
lime.  We  hardly  dare  hope  to  hear  of  their  success. 
Our  impression  is,  that  unless  the  whitewash  is  laid 
over  the  entire  surface  of  the  young  fruit  as  nicely 
as  it  can  be  done  with  a  paint  brush,  (and  this  is 
quite  impracticable,)  that  it  will  fail  to  repel  this 
insect  ;  but  the  way  is,  in  this  most  desperate  case, 
to  try  anything  that  has  even  a  possibility  of  success. 

MUNSON     SWEET     AND     NORTHERN      SWEETINO 
APPLES. 

P.  Barry  :  —  Since  the  publication,  in  the  Farmer, 
of  thy  notice  of  the  Northern  Sweet,  and  remarks  of 
the  probable  identity  of  that  variety  with  the  Munson 
Sweet,  I  have  taken  measures  for  testing  the  matter 
by  an  exchange  of  scions  with  friend  Storrs  of  Mar- 
athon, so  that  by  comparison  of  both  kinds  growing 
and  bearing  together,  both  in  his  grounds  and  mine, 
we  may  hope  in  a  short  time  to  ascertain  whether 
they  are  the  same  kind  or  not.  In  the  mean  time,  I 
would  say  that  J.  Storrs,  as  well  as  myself,  is  already 
pretty  well  satisfied  that  they  are  distinct.  He  thinks 
they  are  "  unlike  —  first,  in  the  form  of  the  fruit  — 
the  Munson  Sweet  being  more  flattened  and  less 
ribbed  ;  second,  in  the  color  of  the  Jlesh  —  the  Mun- 
son Sweet  being  more  yellowish  ;  third,  in  the  sea- 
S071  of  maturity  —  that  of  the  Munson  Sweet  being 
from  October  till  February,  and  sometimes  till  April." 
He  also  states  that  "  the  tree  is  a  strong  grower,  the 
young  wood  making  thick,  heavj',  rather  dark  colored, 
and  short-jointed  shoots  :"  whereas,  iny  Northern 
Sweet,  though  a  good,  is  not  a  strong  grower,  the 
young  wood  making  shoots  rather  slender  than  "thick 
and  heavy,"  and  rather  light  than  "dark  colored," 
and  by  no  means  "  short-jointed,"  but  rather  the 
reverse.  Judging  from  the  scions  of  the  Munson 
Sweet  received  from  friend  Storrs,  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  believing  that  they  are  distinct.  In  fact, 
there  is  no  more  similarity  between  them  and  scions 
of  the  Northern  Sweet  as  grown  here,  than  between 
the  Baldwin  and  the  Porter. 

Should  it  prove,  as  I  have  no  doubt  it  will,  that 
these  two  sorts  arc  distinct,  and  that  the  Munson 
Sweet  is  really  as  good  a  fruit  as  the  otlier,  then  wc 
shall  have  in  the  two  all  that  can  be  desired  in  the 
class  of  sweet  apples,  from  the  latter  part  of  the 
ninth  month  till  into  winter.  J.  Batty. —  Union 
JYurseries,  Keesevitle,  JV.  Y.,  5th  mo.,  1800. 

We  are  much  obliged  to  our  friend  for  his  sug- 
gestions. As  wc  liave  both  kinds  now  growing,  we 
shall  soon  be  able  to  determine,  as  far  as  growth  is 
concerned. — Ed. 
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WHITEWASHING  A  REMEDY  FOR  THE   cnHCULIO. 

A  GENTT.EMAff  near  Louisville,  Ky.,  L.  Young,  Esq., 
a  prominent  horticulturist  of  that  vicinity,  has  com- 
municated to  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Soci- 
ety details  of  experiments  made  in  1848  and  1849, 
with  lime  on  smooth-skinned  fruits,  to  prevent  the 
ravages  of  the  curculio.  The  experiments  appear  to 
have  heen  carefully  made,  and  tlie  result  induces  Mr. 
Young  to  believe  that  lime,  if  applied  to  apricots, 
nectarines,  and  plums,  before  they  are  stung  with 
the  curculio,  and  continued  during  the  first  four 
weeks  of  their  growth,  will  prove  a  more  efficacious 
remedy  than  anything  yet  discovered.  He  first  dusted 
the  powdered  or  slaked  lime  over  the  trees,  and  after- 
wards, for  the  purpose  of  coating  the  fruits  more 
eflectually,  syringed  them  with  water  before  apply- 
ing the  lime,  which  amounts  to  the  same  as  white- 
washing. 

Experiments  of  the  same  nature  have  also  been 
communicated  to  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society  by  M.  H.  Simson  of  Saxonville.  He  says, 
"  I  sho'vered  the  trees  before  the  bud  broke,  with 
whitewash,  with  my  hand  engine,  covering  the 
branches  entirely."  If  this  does  not  answer  the  pur- 
pose, he  says,  "I  shall  syringe  the  fruit  when  little 
larger  than  a  common  white  bean.  My  experiments 
have  convinced  me  that  this  latter  method  is  a  sure 
preventive." 

This  whitewashing  strikes  us  rather  favorably. 
We  have  given  it  a  fair  trial,  and  trust  we  may  be 
able  to  report  favorably.  A  lady  in  our  neighborhood 
has  this  season  dusted  her  trees  with  ashes  every 
.■norning  ;  and  she  thinks  she  has  thus  far  saved  her 
fruit,  in  a  great  measure. 

THE     AMERICAN     POMOLOGICAL     CONGRESS. 

The  next  session  of  this  body  is  to  be  held  in  Cincin- 
nati at  the  same  time  of  the  great  Fair  of  the  '•  Ohio 
State  Board  of  Agriculture."  The  senson  is  too 
early  for  the  north  and  east  to  make  any  very  impor- 
tant contributions  ;  but  we  have  no  doubt,  "from  the 
spirit  now  manifested  in  regard  to  fruits  and  fruit 
trees  through  the  West,  that  they  will  make  a  grand 
display,  and  bring  together  at  the  same  time  a  vast 
fund  of  information  respecting  the  peculiarities  of 
their  soil,  climate,  and  productions. 

It  may  be  well  enough  in  this  connection,  to  re- 
mind fruit  committees,  fruitgrowers,  and  pomologist?, 
that  at  the  last  session  of  the  Congress  in  New  York, 
the  following  resolution  was  adopted  : 

ResoheJ,  'I'hat  all  Pomologists  throughout  the  United 
States  and  the  Canadas,  be  invited  to  forward  to  Mr.  A.  J. 
Do'.iNiNG  of  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  at  any  or  various  limes 
during  the  time  elapsing  from  the  adjournment  of  tliis  Con- 
gress and  two  weeks  previous  to  the  assembling  at  Cincin- 
nati, communications  respecting  varieties  of  fruits  and  fruit 
trees,  shrubs,  or  vines,  and  of  diseases  appertaining  thereto  ; 
such  communications  to  be  collated  by  Mr.  1)o\vsing,  and 
presented  to  the  next  Congress  at  its  sitting  in  1850.  All 
such  communications  to  be  pre-paid. 

The  Stanw/ck  Nectarine. — .The  first  twenty- 
four  trees  of  this  famoOs  fruit,  originated  in  the  Duke 
of  Northumberland's  garden,  England,  were  sold  in 
lots  of  one  tree  each,  at  auction,  on  the  15th  of  May 
last,  for  the  benefit  of  tho  Gardeners'  Bsnevolent  In- 
stitution. Some  sold  as  higli  as  ten  guineas,  and 
none  less  than  two.  The  24  trees  brought  over  $800. 
It  is  said  to  be  as  much  superior  to  all  other  nectar- 
ines, as  the  Green  Gage  plum  is  to  all  other  plums. 


We  hare  already  (June  19,)  taken  note  of  twenty 
varieties  of  this  brilliant  class  of  plants,  and  the  Chi- 
nese species  are  but  begining  to  open.  We  shall 
take  an  early  opportunity  to  notice  some  splendid 
new  sorts.  It  is  nearly  a  month  since  the  earliest 
bloomed,  and  to  all  appearances  the  late  ones  will 
continue  to  bloom  for  three  or  four  weeks  to  come. 
A  collection  of  the.se  superb,  showy  flowers,  bloom- 
ing through  a  period  of  two  months,  is  a  matter  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  all  who  are  seeking  really  good, 
and  easily  inanaged,  flowering  plants. 

Mr.  DoNNELLAN,  of  Ilanford's  Landing,  near  this 
city,  has  raised  withiir  a  few  years,  some  very  fine 
seedlings,  hybrids  of  Whitlejii,  and  some  of  them 
surpassing  in  size,  beauty,  and  fragrance,  that  fa- 
mous old  sort.  Mr.  Donkrllan  has  named  two 
Major  Jfilliams  and  Olive  Williams.  The  first  we 
Iiave  never  seen,  being  away  from  home  last  season 
when  it  bloomed,  but  the  last  one,  Olive,  we  saw 
yesterday,  and  it  is  really  a  superb  flower.  It  is 
larger,  fuller  in  the  centre,  quite  as  fragrant  as  the 
Whitlejii,  and  is  distinctly  marked  with  stains  of 
deep  red  on  several  of  the  centre  petals.  We  visi- 
ted Mr.  Donnellan's  garden  a  day  or  two  ago,  and 
find  that  he  has  a  large  number  of  seedlings  coming 
forward,  from  which  he  will  no  doubt  obtain  some 
valuable  and  novel  varieties.  We  found  his  grounds 
greatly  improved,  his  crops  of  vegetables  abundant 
and  fine,  and  everything  pro.sperous.  No  man  is 
more  worthy  of  success. 

PORTRAITS      OF     •' EMINENT     HORTICULTURISTS." 

Dr.  Kennicott,  of  Illinois,  who  is  now  well  known 
to  the  Horticultural  world  as  one  of  the  most  prom- 
inent and  useful  nurserymen  and  pomologists  of 
the  West,  has  been  furnishing,  for  the  "  Prairie 
Farmer,"  a  series  of  "  pen  and  ink  sketches"  of  the 
men  who  composed  the  Syracuse  Poniological  Con- 
vention. The  subjects  noticed  have  no  reason  to 
complain,  unless  it  be  that  the  Doctor,  like  some 
other  artists,  has  colored  a  little  too  high — though 
we  do  not  profess  to  be  a  critic  in  such  matters. — 
The  Doctor  is  the  first  public  writer  who  has  conde- 
scended to  notice  in  this  way,  such  7inassnniing  iu- 
individuals.  "Eminent  men"  of  all  other  profes- 
sions, from  the  Parson  to  the  pick-pucket,  are  duly 
noticed  by  the  press  when  they  happen  to  assemble 
in  Convention  ;  but  up  to  this  time  Horticulturists 
have  passed  unnoticed.  We  begin  to  think  they  are 
really  growiag  into  importance,  and  take  note  of  the 
fact  with  no  small  degree  of  satisfaction. 

NORTHERN    SPY    APPLES. 

Mr.  Barrt — Dear  Sir:  A  barrel  of  Northern 
Spy  apples  were  brought  into  market  this  week, 
which  opened  very  fine.  Some  I  have  eaten  of 
them  were  aa  good  as  I  ever  saw — perfectly  fresh 
and  juicy.  These  sent  yon  were  the  last  of  the 
barrel,  and  I  fear  they  will  taste  of  the  barrel. 
x\ccept,  from  your  friend,         J.  H.  Watts. 

Rochester,  June  7,  1 850. 

The  apples  sent  us  with  the  above  note,  were  in 
good  condition,  sound  and  juicy,  and  were  really  a 
luxury  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Many  of  our  citi- 
zens had  an  opportunity  of  testing  their  good  qual- 
ities.— Ed. 
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FLOWER    GARDENS 

Messrs.  Editors  : — Although  late  in  the  season,  I  wish  to 
ask  a  little  advice  of  you  about  fixing  my  flower  garden — 
the  size  of  it  i3  about  fifteen  by  twenty  feet.  I  read  with 
much  pleasure  your  "  Ladies  Department,"  in  the  May  num- 
ber, and  your  directions  to  make  a  garden  ;  but  then  it 
didn't  seem  to  suit  my  little  patch,  where  everything  has  to 
occupy  as  small  a  space  as  it  possibly  can.  Now  you  know 
that  there  are  hundreds  and  thousands  in  our  cities  and 
large  towns,  that  have  to  content  themselves  "with  just  so 
small  a  space — and  some  even  yet  snialicr — where  the  i^Jfftct 
is  mostly  produced  by  the  appearance  of  the  flowers  them- 
selves, rather  than  by  any  peculiar  formation  of  the  beds 
and  walks,  and  tlie  romantic  arrangement  of  the  shrubbery. 
My  yard  contains  a  large  oval  bed  in  the  center,  occupied 
mostly  by  perennials,  around  which  is  a  walk,  and  then  a 
border,  such  as  is  naturally  left  by  cutting  out  :in  oval.  The 
border  contains  all  the  shrubbery  and  u  few  annuals,  which 
Gccnpy  the  vacant  spaces.  This  is  as  good  an  arrangement 
as  I  know  how  to  make  ;  but,  Messrs.  Editors,  if  you  will 
be  so  kind  as  to  offer  a  few  hints  for  further  improvements, 
they  will  be  gratefully  received  and  appreciated  by  Mign- 
ONKTTE. — Rochester,  June.  1850. 

Building  lots  in  our  smaller  cities  are  generally 
thirty  to  thirty-three  feet  front,  seldom  we  believe 
smaller,  and  often  much  larger.  Persons  designing 
to  build,  often  purchase  a  lot  and  a  half,  or  two  lots, 
thus  giving  them  a  front  of  from  forty-five  to  si.xty 
feet.  In  villages,  and  in  the  suburbs  of  cities,  lots 
are  seldom  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  acre.  When 
building  on  a  small  lot  of  forty  or  sixty  feet  width, 
the  house  should  be  set  back  the  same  distance  from 
the  front  line  as  the  width  of  the  lot,  if  the  depth 
of  the  lot  will  admit  of  it  :  thus,  if  the  lot  is  thirty 
feet  wide,  you  have  a  front  yard  or  lawn  thirty  feet 
square  ;  or,  if  si.xty  feet  wide,  a  lawn  of  sixty  feet. 
The  latter  size  is  large  enough  to  give  a  very  pretty 
lawn  and  an  abundance  of  room  for  flower-beds  and 
shrubbery  ;  and  even  a  square  of  thirty  or  forty  feet 
may  be  made  pleasing  and  beautiful.  It  is  the 
province  of  correct  taste  to  overcome  natural  difficul- 
ties, and  to  turn  to  the  best  account  the  means  within 
our  reach.  Perhaps  as  much  real  taste  can  be  dis- 
played in  laying  out  a  thirty  foot  plot,  as  in  decorating 
broad  acres. 


To  aid  us  in  making  the  subject  plain,  we  have 
procured  the  annexed  engraving— a  rather  imperfect 
outline— of  a  garden  in  this  city,  which,  while  we  do 


not  present  it  as  a  model,  we  consider  laid  out  with 
pretty  good  taste.  The  lot  is  sixty  feet  wide,  and 
the  house,  a  neat  little  cottage,  is  sixty  feet  from  the 
street,  making  the  lawn,  of  course,  sixty  feet  square. 
A,  is  the  house  ;  B,  the  main  walk  from  the  garden 
gate  to  front  door  ;  C,  road  leading  from  main  walk 
to  back  door.  The  whole  is  covered  with  grass, 
except  the  walks,  which  are  gravelled.  Numerous 
flowering  shrubs  are  scattered  in  little  groups  over 
the  lawn,  (the  grouping  of  wliich  the  engraver  has 
not  done  justice  to,)  and  a  few  shade  trees  are  planted 
near  the  outer  edges.  Fig.  1  is  a  bed  of  ever-bloom- 
ing roses,  nicely  cut  out  in  the  grass  :  fig.  2,  a  bed 
of  petunias  ;  fig.  3,  verbenas  ;  fig.  4,  scarlet  gerani- 
ums ;  fig.  5,  phlo.xes.  Perhaps  with  a  piece  of 
ground  of  even  less  than  thirty  feet,  something  of  the 
same  form  might  be  retained,  with  smaller  beds  or 
less  in  number.  The  form  of  tliese  beds  might  be 
varied  to  suit  taste  and  circumstances,  always  re- 
membering to  use  curved  lines  instead  of  the  old- 
fashioned  sharp  angles. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  garden  gate  is  near  the 
corner  of  the  lot.  This  makes  an  apparent  neces- 
sity for  a  winding  walk.  If  the  front  gate  was  near 
the  center  of  the  lot,  and  opposite  the  front  door,  a 
winding  walk  would  not  appear  natural  and  graceful, 
—  it  would  look  too  much  like  over-strained  effort  — 
a  forced  attempt  at  the  graceful. 

In  so  small  a  space  as  "  Mignonette"  has  at  com- 
mand, truly  little  can  be  done  for  the  picturesque  ; 
but  still  we  think  a  nicely  curved  walk,  with  such  a 
bed  as  our  correspondent  describes,  cut  out  of  a  well 
kept  carpet  of  gras.s,  with  a  few  shrubs  planted  in 
little  groups,  would  be  much  cleaner  in  appearance 
and  prettier  every  way,  from  the  first  shooting  of  the 
blades  of  grass  in  spring,  until  covered  by  the  snows 
of  winter. 

TO    DESTROT    INSECTS    ON     HOUSE     PLANTS,    &c. 

Tds.  Gen.  Farmer  :  I  write,  not  so  much  to  claim  tho  "  Flo- 
ral Rake,"  (to  which,  however,  I  have  a  fair  title,  by  the 
terms  of  your  offer, )  as  to  obtain  information  in  regard  to  tlie 
best  mode  of  destroying  insects  on  parlor  plants.  1  have  ref- 
erence more  particularly  to  the  minute  red  spider.  My 
choicest  plants  have  been  totally  destroyed  by  this  pest, 
which  feeds  upon  the  foliage  and  juices,  and  resists  all  the 
destructive  agents  I  have  been  able  to  employ.  They 
thrive  upon  soap-suds,  grow  fat  upon  tobacco,  and  ivill  not 
stay  killed  by  the  summary  process  of  scjueczing  to  death. 
What  shall  I  do  next? 

As  not  only  the  flower-stand  and  the  garden,  but  the  poul- 
try-yard, likewise,  claims  a  share  of  my  attention.  I  should 
like  to  know  how  to  classify  some  new  pets.  I  procured, 
from  the  neighborhood  of  fioston,  the  eggs  of  one  of  the 
large  breeds  of  fow  Is,  the  Cochin  China,  as  I  supposed.  The 
eggs  were  not  "  mahogany,"  but  salmon  color.  The  chick- 
ens, now  two  weeks  old,  are  very  light  colored,  thicker  in 
the  neck  than  ordinary,  larger,  though  not  conspic 
so,  than  others  of  the  .same  age,  and  are  feathered 
outside  of  the  legs.  Are  they  Shanghaes  ? 
lighted  if  you  answer  in  the  affirmative.  M.  A.  F.— North- 
ampluii,  N.    Y.,  Jime,  1U50. 

The  red  spider  is  certainly  a  "pest,"  but  when 
properly  dealt  with,  can  be  made  to  surrender  very 
promptly.  While  tobacco-water  easily  destroys  the 
green  lovse,  or  aphis,  the  "spider,"  ii'  he  does  not 
" groivfat"  upon  it,  like  some  other  creatures,  shows 
no  dislike  to  "the.  leeed."  The  best  way  to  destroy 
them  is  to  burn  a  little  sulphur  under  the  plant. 
Vour  enemy  will  soon  smell  brimstone  and  come 
down. 

The  eggs  of  the  Cochin  China  fowl,  although 
called  mahogany,  are  more  of  a  salmon  color.     The 
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eggs  of  the  Shang-hae  are  of  a  lighter  color,  though 
they  may  be  very  properly  called  a  salmon.  Your 
chickens  are  probably  Shanghaes.  The  feathered 
log  is  the  most  marked  distinction  between  the 
Silanghae  and  Cochin  China. 

FAIR     AND     FLOWERS     IN     SENEOA    COIJNTY. 

Thk  Agricultural  Fair  of  Seneca  County  is  to  held 
at  Ovid,  on  the  26th  and  27th  of  September  next. 
H.  D.  DiDAMA,  the  Secretary,  has  furnished  us  a  list 
of  premiums.  But  what  will  interest  the  ladies  more 
particularly,  is  the  special  premiums  offered  on  flow- 
ers. There  are  some  true  lovers  of  the  beautiful,  in 
Seneca  County.  They  not  only  possess  the  taste, 
but  the  zeal  and  activity  that  can  not  fail  to  accom- 
plish good.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  ex!. -net  we  give 
from  the  list  of  "extra  premiums,''  that  a  ''floral 
Jimd"  is  to  be  raised  by  contribution,  and  very  lib- 
eral prizes  awarded.  Had  not  our  Seneca  County 
friends  been  quite  so  exclusive,  we  should  like  to 
have  taken  a  few  shares  of  that  floral  stock.  How- 
ever, we  shall  endeavor  to  see  for  ourselves  the  fair 
and  flowers  of  Seneca  County,  in  September. 

1st.  For  the  greatest  variety,  and  choicest  specimens  of 
flowers,  grown  and  cultivated  from  seed  sown  or  planted  in 
Senecu  County,  by  any  young  unmarried  lady,  not  over 
twenty-five,  nor  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  Loudon's  Flower 
garden  of  Ornamental  Annuals — value  $13. 

2d.  For  the  second  greatest  variety,  and  choicest  speci- 
mens of  flowers,  under  the  same  regulations,  Lindley's  Veg- 
etable Kingdom,  or  the  structure  and  uses  of  Plants,  with 
illustrations — value  $8. 

3d.  For  the  third  greatest  variety  and  choicest  specimens 
of  flowers,  under  the  same  regulations.  Loudon's  Gardening 
for  Ladies,  illustrated — value  $2  ;  and  Popular  Flowers, 
their  cultivation  and  treatment,  in  all  seasons,  plates — $2. 

The  funds  for  procuring  the  prizes  shall  be  contributed  by 
gentlemen  resident  in  Seneca  County,  in  sums  not  less  than 
one  dollar  each,  and  expressly  for  the  above  purpose  ;  and 
the  contributors  to  this  "  floral  fund,"  shall  be  entitled  to 
premiums  under  the  following  terms  and  regulations  : 

1st.  For  the  best  essay  on  "  The  influences  of  rural  life,  and 

pursuits  upon  tlie  human  mind." 

The  successful  competitor  shall  be  allowed  to  present  the 
premium  awarded  for  llie  greatest  variety  of  flowers,  and  to 
receive  from  the  successful  lady  a  boquet  of  the  choice  and 
rare  flowers  cultivated  by  her. 
2d.  For  the  best  essay  on  "  The  relation  of  vegetation  to 

seasons,  or   the  periods  of  growth  and  the  periods  of  rest." 

The  successful  competitor  shall  be  allowed  to  present  the 
premium  awarded  for  the  second  greatest  variety  of  flowers, 
and  to  receive  from  the  successful  lady  a  boquet  of  the 
choice  and  rare  flowers  cultivated  by  her. 
3d.    For    the    best   essay    "On    the   colors  and   odors  of 

flowers." 

The  successful  competitor  shall  be  allowed  to  present  the 
premium  awarded  for  the  third  greatest  v.ariety  of  flowers, 
and  to  receive  from  the  successful  lady  a  boquet  of  the  choice 
and  rare  flowers  cultivated  by  her. 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  Society  as  Judges  on 
fruits,  flowers,  and  vegel.ables,  shall  decide  upon  the  merits 
of  the  flowers  presented  under  this  arrangement,  and  shall 
award  the  premiums  in  their  discretion. 

A  committee  shall  be  appointed  by  the  officers  of  the  So- 
ciety to  examine  and  decide  upon  the  merits  of  the  seve- 
ral essays,  and  adjudge  the  premiums  in  their  discretion. 

All  essays  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  President  of  tlie  So- 
ciety, on  or  before  the  first  day  of  September  next,  signed 
with  a  fictitious  name  ;  and  the  writer  shall  enclose  his 
proper  name  in  an  envelope,  sealed  and  superscribed  with  the 
fictitious  name,  which  envelope  shall  not  be  opened,  unless 
the  party  presenting  it  proves  to  be  the  successful  competitor. 

All  essays  not  entitled  to  a  premium  shall  be  returned  to 
the  writers  as  they  may  direct. 

All  persons  disposed  to  contribute  to  this  fund,  will  please 
to  transmit  their  several  contributions  to  John  D.  Coe,  Esq.', 
Treasurer,  at  Romulusville. 


Soutl)8'   Department. 


THE    ANALOGY    BETWEEN    ANIMAL    AND    'TliGE. 
TABLE    LIFB.  —  Nc.    1. 

The  elementary  materials  of  animal  and  vegetable 
matter  are  precisely  identical  ;  the  organs  essenti; 
to  the  growth  and  reproduction  of  each  are  similar, 
and  they  are  nourished  or  destroyed  by  the  same 
agencies.  That  internal,  invisible  power,  which  we 
call  the  "principle  of  life,"  forms  a  clear  distinction 
and  boundary  between  organized,  or  living  bodies, 
and  all  inorganic,  or  mineral  substances,  in  the  uni- 
universe.  But  between  animals  and  plants,  no  such 
great  distinguishing  trait  exists.  The  cabbage  is 
no  less  alive  than  the  cow  that  feeds  upon  it.  The 
superiority  of  the  latter  over  the  former  consists 
chiefly  in  this  —  the  existence  of  mind,  intellect, 
brain,  and  nerves  ;  of  which  the  plant  is  deficient. 
In  their  more  perfect  forms,  the  distinction  between 
animal  and  vegetable  life  is  obvious  enough  —  for 
instance,  no  one  would  be  likely  to  confound  a  horse 
chestnut  witli  a  clicstnut  horse  ;  but  as  we  approach 
the  extremities  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms, 
the  distinction  is  not  so  easy.  There  are  many  nat- 
ural productions,  such  as  sponges  and  some  fungi, 
which  were  originally  considered  minerals,  after- 
wards vegetables,  and  are  now  universally  regarded 
as  belonging  to  the  animal  kingdom.  Plants  are 
aptly  termed  the  connecting  link  between  the  min- 
eral and  the  animal.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  they 
existed  for  ages  on  this  planet  before  animals  ap- 
peared. From  the  crumbling  debris  of  the  granite 
rock,  moistened  by  the  rain,  springs  the  moss  which 
nourishes?,  or  supplies  with  organized  food,  the  moose 
and  the  deer.  That  subtle  essence  which  we  term 
vitality,  or  the  living  principle,  is  a  curious  subject 
for  study  and  research.  To  endeavor  to  analyse  or 
investigate  it,  seems  penetrating  into  the  very  arcana 
of  nature.  In  what  part  of  the  plant  it  chiefly  exists, 
or  to  what  quarter  it  retires  during  the  winter,  we 
know  not  ;  and  we  are  just  as  ignorant  in  regard  to 
animal  life.  In  both  it  operates  towards  every  point 
—  it  exists  and  resides  in  the  whole  ;  and  the  proof 
of  its  existence  is  drawn  from  its  resisting  those 
putrefactive  or  chemical  agencies  which  instantly 
begin  to  operate  when  it  becomes  extinct.  While 
life  exists,  the  animal  or  vegetable  thrives,  and  in- 
creases in  bulk  ;  the  tree  puts  forth  annually  a  new 
progeny  of  buds,  and  becomes  clothed  in  a  beautiful 
foliage  of  lungs  (for  every  leaf  is  a  distinct  lung,)  for 
respiration,  thus  absorbing  from  the  air  through  its 
leaves,  and  from  the  earth  by  its  roots,  the  food  neces- 
sary for  its  growth  and  perfection  :  while  from  its 
decay,  as  from  the  death  of  animals,  there  is  formed 
in  rich  abundance  the  means  of  new  births,  new  buds, 
and  new  harvests. 

Such  is  the  simple,  but  beautiful  circle  of  nature. 
That  which  lives,  flourishes,  decays,  and  dies,  is  not 
lost  —  the  great  principle  of  life  only  changes  its 
form,  B.nd  the  destruction  of  one  generation  of  plants 
and  animals,  is  but  the  necessary  preparation  to  the 
support  and  existence  of  the  next.  F. 

To  the  man  of  thought,  not  only  the  elaborate 
works  of  some  great  author,  but  tlie  simplest  sen- 
tence, furnishes  abundance  of  material.  The  works 
of  nature,  the  starry  heavens,  the  mighty  cataract,  the 
whirlwind  and  the  storm,  and  even  the  woodland 
flower,  calls  forth  the  most  elevated  sentiments. 
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Destructive  Insects. — We  should  judge  from  our  cor- 
re-spondence  and  the  many  applications  we  have  for  the  best 
ir.enns  of  destroying  cut-worms,  that  these  insects  were  very 
numerous  and  destrctive  in  some  sections,  the  present  season. 

Cut-toorm  is  the  name  applied  to  any  caterpillar  dwelling 
in  the  earth,  which  eats  or  cuts  away  young  plants  of  cab- 
bage, corn,  beans,  &c.  They  are  naked,  of  a  greasy  ap- 
pearance, and  arc  only  seen  above  ground  before  sunrise  or 
in  cloudy  weather.  They  abound  usually  in  lands  which 
have  remained  for  a  long  time  in  grass  or  clover.  The  wire- 
worm  is  probably  one  of  the  most  destructive  and  the  most 
difficult  to  get  rid  of,  of  the  class.  It  derives  its  name  from 
its  slender  form  and  hardiness.  It  is  the  grub  of  a  small 
beetle,  and  lives  in  tlie  larva  state  nearly  live  years,  sup- 
porting itself  upon  the  roots  of  wheat,  rye,  oats,  and  grass. 
The  most  successful  mode  of  destroying  il,  lias  been  by 
otTering  more  tempting  food,  as  laying  clover  covered  by  a 
stone  near  the  plants  they  would  be  likely  to  destroy,  exam- 
ining and  destroying  the  insects  that  wdl  be  collected  to 
feed  on  the  clover.  In  England  they  stick  slices  of  potato 
upon  skewers,  and  bury  them  near  the  seeds  sown  ;  the 
worms  collect  upon  tliem,  and  are  destroyed  in  great  numbers. 

While  Grub  is  the  name  generally  given  to  the  grub  of 
the  Cockchafer,  or  May-bug.  The  eggs  of  this  devastator 
are  white.  They  are  deposited  in  the  ground,  where  they 
soon  change  into  a  soft,  whitish  grub,  witli  a  red  head,  and 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  long.  In  this  sfate  it  continues 
four  years,  during  which  time  it  committs  most  destructive 
ravages  on  the  roots  of  grass  and  plants.  Frequent  plowing 
and  hoeing  annoys  them.  Salt  and  lime  we  have  found 
exceedingly  beneficial,  though  we  never  tried  it  on  a  large 
scale  :  and  if  much  troubled  w"ith  the  uure'iviiria  or  the  grub, 
we  should  certainly  sow  arsenic  on  the  land,  as  recommended 
by  John  Pirk  of  Gates.  We  should  like  to  have  some  of 
our  farmers  try  it,  and  give  ns  and  our  readers  the  benefit  of 
their  experience. 

Interesting  Experiment.  —  The  May  number  of  the 
London  Farmer's  Magazine  gives  an  account  of  an  experi- 
ment made  near  Glasgow,  in  the  application  of  84  pounds  of 
saltpetre  to  an  acre  of  wheat.  One  half  of  the  salt  was  sown 
the  17th  of  April  and  the  other  the  Glhof  Muy.  Unmanured 
wheat  weighed  25-52  pounds  ;  straw,  3148  pounds.  Ma- 
nured wheat,  3068  pounds  ;  straw,  4500  pounds.  Difference 
in  weight  of  wheat,  516  pounds  :  in  straw,  1352  pounds. 

The  above  figures  demonstrate  the  interesting  fact,  that 
each  pouud  of  the  sail  named  gave  a  gain  of  six  pounds  of 
wheat  and  sixteen  of  straw —  twenty-two  in  all. 


Norton's  Elements  ok  Scientific  Acrioui.ti're. — 
This  is  the  work  to  which  was  awarded  tlie  premium  of 
$100  by  the  N.  Y.  State  Ag.  Society.  It  is  a  small  book  of 
some  2'JO  pages,  but  a  great  one,  in  its  best  sense,  containing 
the  elements  of  scientific  agriculture.  Its  language  is  plain, 
its  illustrations  simple.  It  is  a  work  for  the  farmer,  and  the 
farmer  should  read  it,  and  teach  it  to  his  children.  By  John 
P.  Norton,  Professor  of  Scientific  Agriculture  in  Yale  Col- 
lege. Publislied  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  by  Erastus  H.  Peask 
&  Co.     Price  50  cents. 


The  Poultry  Yard. — This  is  the  title  of  at  least  one  of 
the  beet  books  ever  publislied  in  this  oountry  on  the  subject 
of  Poultry.  Its  author  is  Dr.  J.  C.  Bennett,  of  Plymouth, 
mass.  Dr.  B.  has  done  more  than  any  other  man  to  create 
the  interest  now  felt  on  the  subject  of  Poultry,  and  he  has 
written  a  good  book.  Published  at  Boston  by  Phillips, 
Sampson,  &,  Co.     Price  75  cents. 


Mowing  Machine.— Those  who  have  adilresseil  us  on  the 
subjectof  Mowing  Machines,  are  informed  thatG.  W.  .Allen 
&  Co.,  manufacture  "Kctchum's  PatentMowing  Machine," 
at  Buffalo.  N.  Y.     This  machine  is  a  good  one.    Price  $100. 


The  citizens  of  Lockport  in  this  state,  are  about  to  estab- 
lish a  Horticultural  Society.  This  is  right.  Our  friends  in 
I.ockport  could  not  have  sustained  much  longer  their  reputa- 
tation  fer  taste  and  inteligenec  without  such  a  society. 


Several  advertisements,  and  an  engraving  of  Seymour  & 
Morgan's  Reaper,  to  accompany  their  advertisement,  we  are 
compelled  to  omit  for  want  of  room. 


We  are  receiving  from  Fowlers  &  Wells,  N.  Y..  .i 
number  of  useful  publications,  which  we  may  gi'e  further 
notice  hereafter. 


A 


i 


The  Southern  Planter  is  the  name  of  a  new  ugricu!- 
tural  paper  just  commenced  at  Glnsgow,  Ky.  !t  contains 
some  very  guod  matter,  but  is  so  poorly  printed  as  to  be 
scarcely  readable.  ■% 


Daguei-reotj'pes  ttiat  arc  Daguerreotypes. 

BROWN  &  HOWARD'S  Emporium  Dagucrrean  Gallery.  No  9, 
second  floor  Gould  Buildings  Having  opened  a  spk-ndid 
Gallery  in  the  Gould  Block  would  respectfuUy  invite  the  public 
and  all  those  Arishiag  good  likenesses,  to  give  us  a  call,  and  we  will 
assure  them  they  will  not  waste  time  and  money,  as  is  often  the 
case.  Our  Gallery  is  furnished  in  a  style  of  unusual  splendor, 
equal  to  any  in  the  Stite.  The  walls  are  adorned  with  some  of 
the  finest  works  of  Art,  hoth  of  pencil  and  engraver. 

Strangers  visiting  the  city,  and  having  a  few  leisure  hours,  will 
be  amply  rewarded  by  a  visit  to  our  Gallery,  which  will  be  kept 
open  during  all  business  hours.     P]ease  call  and  examine  for  your- 
selves. WM.  BROWN. 
JOHN  HOWARD. 

The  undersigned  takes  this  method  of  informing  the  citizens  of 
Rochester  and  vicinity,  that  by  the  solicitations  of  many  citizens, 
he  has  been  induced  to  return  to  the  city  for  the  purpose  of  ma- 
king it  a  place  of  permanent  location.  Having  been  absent  from 
the  city  one  year,  and  in  constant  practice,  experimenting  in  the 
above  named  Art,  has  now  returrn  d  better  qualified  than  ever, 
not  only  to  sustain,  but  excel  my  former  reputation  as  an  Artist, 
being  well  known  in  this  city  and  vicinity,  as  formerly  principal 
operator  in  Mercer  &  Co.'s  Gallery,  corner  of  Main  and  St.  Paul 
Btreets.  would  now  respectfuUy  invite  my  old  friends,  and  the  pub- 
lic generally,  to  call  at  No.  9,  Gould  Buildings,  where  you  can  see 
likenefises  that  will  speak  for  themselves. 

[7-tf]  W.  BROWN. 


Savings  Bauk. 

THE   MONROE    COUNTY   SAVINGS   INSTITUTION  will 
be  open  daily,  at  10  o'clock  A.  M.,  to  3  P.  M..  at  the  Roches- 
ter Bank  building.  No.  22  Exchange  street. 
Trustees. 


Everard  Peck, 
David  R.  Barton, 
Charles  W.  Dundas 
Levi  A  Ward, 
Lewis  Sclyc, 
William  N.  Sage. 
William  W.  Ely, 
Alvah  Strong. 
Martin  Brings, 
Theodore  B.  Hamilton, 


Daniel  E.  Lewis, 
Thomas  Hanvey, 
Moses  Chapin. 
Ebenczer  Ely, 
Amon  Bronson. 
George  W.  Parsons, 
George  Ellwanger, 
Joel  P.  Milliner. 
Ephraim  Moore. 
Nchemiah  Osboru.  " 

Freeman  Clarke. 

11E1-.MAN  Clarke,  Trfas.  EVERARD  PECK.  Pres-f. 

Rochester.  July,  1850.  [7-tf] 


Tlu'eslicrs  Take  Notice. 

THE  subscrib^-rs  manufacture  an  eight-horse  power  that  stnnds 
on  a  low  wagon  when  in  operation,  thereby  saving  the  trouble 
of  loading  and  unloading  cither  Horfe  Power  or  Separator.  The 
Horsepower  is  double goered,  yet  has  less  than  one-half  *s  many 
boxes  aOd  mashes  cf  gearing  as  any  other  in  use.  They  can  be 
st-t  ready  for  use  by  one  man.  in  half  the  time  re(iuire  J  lor  other 
Macbint  s.  The  Cleaner  possesses  facilities  for  separating  the 
grain  from  the  straw,  superior  to  any  other,  never  winds,  and  is 
capable  of  threshing  from  three  to  six  hundred  bushels  ol  wheat 
per  day.  They  have  been  introduced  into  most  of  the  grain- 
growing  States  with  unexampled  success  'I'liosc  wishing  Ma- 
chines, can  have  the  privilige  of  thoroughly  testing  them  before 
purchasing.  The  price  of  both  Machine.'i.  with  a  carriaf,,'e  for 
each,  is  only  $275.  The  above  Machines  are  kept  constantly  on 
hand  and  for  sale  at  Woodbury's  steam  works,  on  Canal  street. 
Rochester.  N.  Y 

Smaller  sizes  furnished,  if  desired.    Also,  for  sale  the  right  of 
teiTitoryon  both  the  above  Machines.   '  J.  fit  D.  WOOnBUKV. 

TO    FARMERS. 

CASH  PAID  FOR  RED  ROOT  SEED  AT  MY  OIL  MILL. 

M.  K   REYNOLDS,  manufacturer  of  Liusccd  Oil.  White  L.adin 

Oil,  Sash    Doers,  and  Blinds.  Stained  and  enamelled  Glass ; 

AND    DEALER   IN 

Paints,  Oils.  Varni.'«h.  Glue,  Brushes.  Stc;  French.  English,  and 
American  Plate.  C.rown,  and  Sheet  Glass.  French  Whito  Look- 
ing Glass  Plates.  &c  ,  17  Buffalo  street.  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


T^and  for  Sale* 

Onn  -^CRES  of  excuUeut  Land  for  sa'e  in  Hillsdale  Co  .  Mich- 
^\J\J  igan.  10 miles  from Ihe  county  seat.  Eighty  acres  has 
been  in  cultivation  stfvornl  years.  Sbiugled  log  house  and  good 
springs,  Payments.  $1000  or  ^^1200  in  hand,  and  balance  with  in- 
terest, to  i-uit  the  purchaser. 

Apply  to  the  Editor,  or  address  him,  post  paid. 


s 
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I»ItCORl»nCK'S   PATENT  VIRGINIA   REAPER. 

TtlEuudersigDcd  respectfully  informs  tbe  farmers  of  the -wheat- 
growing  portions  of  Now  York,  New  Jtrsoy.  Delaware,  Penn- 
sylvaniit  nud  iSIjiryland,  tbat  he  has  madu  arrangements  for  sup- 
plyiuf?  ihem  with  his  Reaper  for  the  harvest  of  1860.  from  his  man- 
ufactory at  Chicago,  111.,  and  refers  them  to  the  manufacturers, 
(C.  H.  McCormick  8t  Co.)  or  to  Hon.  Thos.  J.  Paterson.  of  Roch- 
ester, N.  r .,  which  is  to  be  the  general  depot  for  the  sale  and  de- 
livciy  in  Western  New  York.  Mr.  Patfrson,  who  has  recently 
traveled  through  several  of  the  Western  States  and  has  become 
well  acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  Reaper  there,  as  their 
general  agent  to  attend  to  the  ?ale  and  delivery  of  the  Machines, 
has  appointed  agents  in  the  diff'-rent  counties,  to  effect  sales  of  the 

The  undersigned  deems  it  unnecessary  through  the  press,  to 
say  much  in  offering  his  Reaper  to  the  public. 

Perhaps  the  heH  evidctice  of  the  value  of  the  undersigned's 
Reaper,  is  the  unparalleled  demand  for  it  over  all  other  Ma- 
chines, where  best  known— near  1.500  of  which  were  manufac- 
tured and  sold  at  Chicago  the  last  year,  about  100  having  been  sold 
in  the  West  for  the  harvest  .of  1S46.  450  for  that  of  1847.  and  750 
for  that  of  1848  ;  and  1,600  to 2,000  are  beingmanufactured  at  that 
place  for  the  next  harvest.  And  it  may  be  added,  that  at  the  New 
York  State  Agricultural  Fair,  held  at  Auburn,  for  the  year  1847, 
the  first  premium  of  the  Society  was  awarded  to  this  Reaper  ;  that 
the  Diploma  of  the  Society  with  a  strong  recommendation  to  the 
confidence  and  patronage  of  the  Farming  community,  was  award- 
ed to  it  at  the  last  State  Fair  at  Syracuse— a  Chicago  Reaper  being 
present,  where  no  premium  was  awarded  to  the  Auburn  Machine  ; 
and  that  the  Gold  Medal  of  the  -'American  Institute"  was  award- 
ed to  the  same  machine  in  October  last. 

It  has  not  been  manufactured  heretofore  at  Brockport,  New 
York,  with  the  the  rcc^nf  avd  very  great  improvements  that  have 
been  raade  in  it  at  Chicago. 

One  of  the  Machines,  as  lately  improved^  cut.  in  the  last  harvest, 
300  acres,  without  a  shilling's  repair,  and  without  sharpC7iing  or 
changing  the  sickle,  and,  without  clogging  in  either  green  or  wet 
grass,  grain  or  weeds.  Two  of  the  Chicago  Reapers  were  gent  to 
the  Genesee  country  for  the  last  harvest,  one  of  which  was  sold  to 
Mr.  Martin,  of  Victor.  Ontario  Co.,  who  was  so  well  pleased  with 
it  that  he  paid  for  it  immediately  after  harvest,  without  waiting 
until  December,  the  time  upon  which  it  was  sold.  The  other  was 
sold  to  Mr.  Case.ofFowlerville,  Livingston  Co.— where  several  oth- 
er Machines,  manfactured  at  that  place,  without  the  latest  im- 
provements, were  sold— and  found  so  much  superior  to  all  other 
Machines,  that  this  gave  general  satisfaction,  to  the  purchasers  of 
which  he  would  refer. 

The  Reaper  will  be  delivered  in  Buffalo  or  Rochester- $30  pay- 
able on  delivery,  and  $-fiO  on  the  let  of  December  thereafter,  with 
interest  ;  or  for  $105.  cash,  which  is  $10  less  than  the  pries  at  Chi- 

It  will  be  warranted  to  cut  two  acres  of  wheat  or  other  small 
grain,  in  an  hour,  on  tolerably  smooth  ground,  with  a  reasonable 
deduction  for  decreased  speed  when  the  ground  is  uueven  or  hilly; 
and  to  save  three-fourths  of  the  grain  lost  by  cradling  ;  and  it  will 
be  warranted  to  be  well  made,  of  good  material  and  durable.  To 
bo  returned  and  the  advance  money  refunded.,  if,  on  trial  by  the 
purchaser,  it  fails  to  perform  as  warranted. 

The  undersigned  need  only  add  that.eucouraged  as  he  is  by  past 
success,  and  prepared  as  he  is  at  Chicago  with  the  best  material 
and  the  best  machinery  and  workmanship  that  can  bo  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  machinery,  ho  is  now  determined  al  once  to  intro- 
duce his  Reaper  in  the  territory  above  mentioned  as  suited  to  its 
oi^eration,  and  on  terms  that  cannot  fail  to  give  satisfaction.  On 
those  tems  no  one  wanting  a  Reaper  need  wait  '■  to  see  one  ope- 
rate," as  no  trial  made  by  others,  and  only  seen,  could  be  so  satis- 
factory as  the  conditional  one  to  be  made  by  himself,  as  proposed. 
He  is  not  asked  to  take  any  responsibility  in  the  mattf^r.  as,  by  a 
calculation  which  any  body  can  make,  if  the  Reaper  performs  as 
warranted,  it  does  more  than  pay  for  itself  in  every  harvest.  The 
undersigned  has  succeeded  with  his  Reaper  in  superceding,  to  a 
great  extent,  all  other  means  of  harvesting  in  the  West ;  and  he 
hopes  to  merit  the  same  success  in  other  wheat-growing  portions 
of  the  country. 

In  the  last  number  of  this  paper,  I  gave  notice  that  I  had  com- 
menced a  suit  against  Seymour  St  Morgan,  of  Brockport.  for  a  pal- 
pable infringement  of  my  patent,  in  their  Machine  (inferior  as  it 
is  in  many  respects  to  my  Reaper)  got  up  for  the  purpose  of  eva- 
ding m.y  patent.and  that  all  who  purchase  it  would  become  equally 
liable.  Also,  that  purchasers  of  the  Virginia  Reaper,  made  at 
Brockport,  to  bo  used  in  any  other  than  Monroe  and  Orb 
counties,  would  make  themselves  liable— that  the  manufocturere 
did  not  claim  the  right  to  dispose  of  them  to  be  used  any  where 

The  foregoing,  with  the  following  testimonials,  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  fact  that  you  may  cut  a  whole  field,  if  desirable, 
without  binding  a  single  br.ndle,  with  my  Reaper,  and  tbat  it  will 
cut  green  and  wet  grain,  grass,  or  weeds,  without  choking,  will.  I 
trust,  satisfy  any  one  wanting  a  Machine,  of  the  superiority  of 
mine.  C,  H.  McCORMICK. 

Rochester.  June  22. 1850. 

1  found  in  the  West  that  the  farmers  were  of  the  opinion  that 
the  Reaper,  fully  employed,  would  more  than  pay  for  itself  ill  a 
single  harvest- that  the  expense  of  cutting  wheat  with  it,  and 
putting  it  into  the  stack- was  from  60  to  70  cts.  per  acre,  which 
the  saving  of  grain  scattered  by  the  ordinary  modes  of  cutting. 


nearly,  if  not  quite,  paid.  Any  one  wanting  a  Reaper,  who  shall 
not  be  called  upon  by  any  of  the  agents  authorized  to  sell  them, 
can  have  one  forwarded  to  any  wheat  County  in  this  S^.ate,  or  to 
Erie  County,  Pennsylvania,  if  ordered  of  me.  at  this  place,  in  sea- 
son, by  letter  or  otherwise,  accompanied  with  a  satisfactory  refer- 
ence. THOS.  J.  PATERSON. 
Rochester,  June  22. 1850. 

J^etter  of  A.  P.  Dickey,  Esq.,  brother-in-law  to  the  Hon.  George 
W.  Paterson.  Lieutenant  Governor  of  New  York,  to  whom  refer- 
ence may  be  had, 

Messrs.  McCormick.  Ogden  Sc  Co  ,  Chicago.  III.— Gents:-  I  write 
to  inform  you  in  relation  to  the  operation  of  your  Reaper  in  Wis- 
consin, during  the  past  harvest. 

I  sold  190  of  McCormick's  Improved  Virginia  Reapers  in  Wis- 
consin, during  the  spring  and  summer,  on  trial,  or  conditional 
warrantees,  and  now  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  they  all 
have  given  entire  satisfaction  and  fulfilled  the  guarantee  given  — 
The  like  circumstance  is  not  known  in  any  other  farming  imple- 
ment sold  in  the  Western  States. 

Every  Reaper  has  done  first  rate  business,  and  many  farmers 
have  told  me  on  my  calling  on  them,  for  the  notes  for  the  last 
payments  during  the  harvest,  that  their  Reapers  had  gone  far  be- 
yond their  expectations,  especially  when  the  hard  storms  had 
lodged  the  grain,  and  all  other  Machines  for  cutting  vfere  useless, 
—such  as  Esterly's  Harvester,  and  Hussey's  Reaper. 

There  were  seven  of  Esterly's  Harvesters  in  operation,  for  a  few 
days,  in  Wisconsin  at  the  commencement  of  harvest,  and  only  one 
of  them  that  succeeded  in  doing  any  business,  while  the  other  six 
were  laid  aside,  and  the  farmers  who  had  purchased  them,  hired 
your  Improved  Reaper  to  cut  their  grain,  or  were  obliged  to  cut  it 
with  the  cradle  ;  and  Hussey's  Reaper  could  only  cut  from  7  to  8 
acres  per  day  by  carrying  the  swath,  as  it  has  no  reel.  Hussey's 
Reaper  cannot  work  in  lodged  grain,  or  even  leaning  grain,  unless 
the  Reaper  be  moving  in  an  opposite  direction  from  that  to  which 
the  grain  leans,  while  your  Improved  Reaper,  with  the  Reel  attach- 
ed, can  cnt  from  15  to  20  acres  per  day  in  the  most  perfect  man- 
ner. It  has  cut  the  lodged  and  leaning  grain  as  well  as  that  which 
stood  up  fair,  and  has  saved  from  one  to  two  bushels  of  wheat  per 
acre,  that  they  could  not  get  with  the  ordinary  way  of  cutting 
grain.  This,  together  with  the  easy  draught  of  the  Machine,  ren- 
der it  the  best  Mac^iine  for  cutting  grain  ever  introduced  in  this 
western  country.  The  Reaper  can  be  relied  on  in  ei'enj  emergency. 
The  cutting  i.-j  perfect,  whether  the  grain  be  stout  or  light.  I  have 
seen  them  work  under  all  of  these  circumstances  during  the  past 
harvest,  and  know  the  Reapers  to  have  done  good  business,  and  iu 
no  case  has  it  disappointed  a  farmer  during  this  harvest. 

I  sold  six  Reapers  to  farmers  who  had  purchased,  tried,  and  laid 
aside,  Hussey's  Reaper,  two  or  three  of  these  men  informed  me 
that  they  had  saved  the  cost  of  your  Reaper  in  repairs  and  horse 
flesh,  which  would  have  been  required,  had  they  again  attempted 
to  get  through  their  harvest  this  season  with  Hussey's  Reaper— 
to  say  nothing  of  the  great  advantage  your  Reaper  was  in  taking 
off  to  the  side,  and  cot  requiring  so  much  help  to  accomplish  their 
harvest. 

I  could  have  procured  any  amount  of  certificates  setting  forth 
the  good  qualities  of  your  Reaper,  and  its  durability;  but  know- 
ing its  unprecedented  succe.'^s  in  Wisconsin.  1  thought  such  cer- 
tificates would  be  entirely  unnecessary  to  farther  the  sales  for 
next  harvest.  Yours,  respectfully.  A  P.  Dickey. 

Racine,  August  15,  1849 

Letter  of  Hon.  W.  R.  Ogden,  late  Mayor  of  Chicago. 

This  may  certify  that  I  have  been  acquainted  with  McCormick's 
Patent  Virginia  Reaper  for  three  or  four  years  past,  and  since  its 
introduction,  to  any  considerable  extent,  into  the  prairie  States 
of  tho  West  1  was  intertsted  in  the  manufacture  of  £00  of  them 
at  the  city  of  Chicago  for  the  harvest  of  1848.  and  of  1500  of  them 
for  the  harvest  of  18-49.  The  demand  greatly  exceeded  the  supply 
in  1848,  an^  was  fully  equal  to  it  in  1849. 

In  August  last  I  disposed  of  my  entire  interest  in  connection 
with  said  machines,  and  have  now  no  interest  or  connection  with 
them,  whatever. 

McCormick's  Reaper,  as  improved  and  now  manufactured, 
works  perfectly,  and  performs  all  the  patentee  claims  for  it.  It  is 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  wants  of  every  grain-growing  farmer 
whose  lands  are  suited  to  its  use.  as  any  ordinary  land  free  from 
too  many  stump?  or  large  loose  stones  is.  and  it  is  a  great  labor 
and  grain-saving  Machine,  as  has  been  abundantly  proved  by  the 
sale  and  successful  use,  under  strong  warrantees,  of  over  2500  of 
them  in  the  North -Western  States,  within  the  last  three  years. 

Several  other  harvesting  Machines  have  been  exhibited  and 
tried,  meanwhile,  at  the  West,  and  often  at  the  outset  with  good 
show  of  succss,  but  as  yet  none  have  been  found  as  free  from  seri- 
ous practical  diflBcultics,  when  thoroughly  set  to  work  ia  the  fii-ld. 
as  Mcf-ormick".*:  ;  and  many  have  been  abandoned.  None  other 
than  McCormick's  has  been  extensively  introduct.ii  there. 

Mr.  McCormick  has  exhibited  to  me  the  letters  of  A.  P.  Dickey. 
Esq.,  of  Wisconsin,  Isaac  Pool,  of  Illinois,  and  S.  S.  Phelps  &  Co.. 
of  Oquawka,  Illinois,  which  letters,  with  others,  he  advises  me  he 
proposes  to  submit  to  the  committee  of  the  American  institute 
upon  agricultural  implements,  and  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  say 
thut  the  statements  made  in  the  letters  of  Messrs.  Dickey,  Pool, 
and  Phelps  &  Co..  are  entirely  reliable  and  entitled  to  fulV  credit 
W.  B.  Ogden,  of  Chicago.  Ill 

New  York,  October  3,  184©. 
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TO    FARMERS   AND   GARDENERS • 
SEYMOUR'S    GRAIN    D  R  I  X<  L  . 

THIS  DRILL,  which  was  patented  in  September,  1849,  i8  one  of 
the  latest  improvements  in  Drilling  Machines,  and  bettt-r 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  farmer  than  any  other  now  before  the 
fuhlic.  It  sow3or  plants  all  kinds  of  grain  and  seeds,  from  peas, 
beans,  com  and  cotton,  to  the  smallest  S'>eds— and  combines  the 
advantages  of  sowing  either  broad-cast  or  in  drills.  It  is  an  excel- 
lent Broad  Cast  Sowing  Machine,  when  the  drill  teeth  and  conduct- 
ing tubes,  (which  are  very  conveniently  detached.)  arc  taken  off. 

Many  farmers  soak  their  wheat  in  brine  or  other  liquid,  (in 
which  the  good  seed  sinks  while  the  foul  floats  off.)  for  iht-  double 
purpose  of  seperatin?  it  from  foul  seed  and  rolling  it  in  lime,  plns- 
[■  other  fertilizing  eub.'stanceB.  This  has  the  advantage  over 
drills,  inasmuch  as  it  performs  well  in  sowing  grain  thus 
prepared,  while  they  utterly  fail  in  the  attempt  AVet  wheat,  oats 
or  white  caps,  which  so  readily  clog  other  machines,  are  not  seri- 
ous obstacles  in  this.  Those  who  wish  to  soak  their  seed  for  any 
purpose  whatever,  or  mix  with  It  any  fine  fertilizers,  such  as  lime, 
plaster,  bone  dust.  &c..  and  also  those  who  prefer  threshing  with  a 
flail,  to  avoid  the  injury  done  to  the  seed  by  threshing  with  a  ma- 
chine, will  find  this  the  Drill  for  them. 

When  drilling  with  this  Machine,  the  grain  falls  from  the 
grain-box  to  the  tubes,  (a  space  of  six  inches.)  in  full  view  of  the 
person  attending  it.  so  that  in  passing  over  the  field,  he  may  be 
constantly  as.sured  that  the  seed  is  deposited  as  he  designs.  The 
teeth  are  all  raised  from  the  ground  at  once,  with  one  lever,  and 
the  seed  all  stopped  at  once  ;  or  one  may  be  raised  at  a  time,  and 
the  seed  it  discharges  stopped.  The  convenience  and  simplicity 
rith  which  this  Machine  is  managed  is  unparalleled  No  necessa- 
ry expense  or  pains  have  been  spared  in  making  it  as  desirable,  in 
■espects,  as  possible  ;  and  after  viany  and  the  most  sa  isfactory 
experimtnls— not  in  the  winter  on  the  floor  of  the  machine  shop 
ely,but  in  scfding  time,  with  Me/armer.  under  various  circum- 
stances, on  rough  and  smooth,  hilly  and  level,  stony  and  clear 
land— the  inventor  (who  was  bred  a  practical  farmer,  and  ought 
to  know  something  of  the  farmer's  wants)  feels  assured  that  the 
Machine  is  not  only  established  ou  correct  principles,  but  is  got 
1  that  simple  and  pennaneat  style  and  good  taste  which  can- 
not fail  to  suit  all. 

The  first  premium  for  a  Grain  Drill,  capable  of  depositing  fine 
nanurcs  with  the  grain,  was  awarded  to  this  Machine  at  the  I  air 
of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society,  held  it  SynLU<:o  n 
September.  1849.  It  also  received  the  first  premium  at  thp  Mu  h 
igan  State  Fair,  in  1849.  and   the  first   premium  of  thr   Omuio 

'"     nty  Society  

Seyinanr's  Gai-den  Drill 
a  small  Machine  of  suitable  size  to  be  dr.nvn  by  i  1 1  m  It  is 
got  up  on  the  principles  of  the  Grain  Drill  and  \\\l\  jli  .1  p^as 
beans,  betts.  and  even  c;irrots.  or  any  kind  of  girdtn  s«  cJ*  n  xcd 
with  plaster.  Sec  It  is  very  convenient  for  largt  gaid*  utr*;  a  it 
will  sow  five  rows  at  once,  as  readily  as  the  Gaidtn  !VU  iie  m 
nion  use  will  sow  one.  and  is  much  less  liable  to  clog 

Sf^ymour's  Broad  Cast  Sowing  Machine  supplied  to  oul 
RECOMMF.NDATJONS. 

A   few   certiticates.   from   the   most  reliable   snurrrs,    ar.'   m. 
joined  ; 

Mr  Seymour-Sir:  With  the  (Jrain  Drill  which  I  pT:r.h:ised 
from  you  this  season,  my  son.  a  lad  IG  years  of  :ig.-.  h:^=  ]  oi  in 
about  50  acres  of  wheat  forme,  and  with  some  of  it  a'rut  -i  tj't-hel 
and  a  half  per  acre  of  ashes  and  hen  dung  w.is  mix^d.  jim.'  aW  lo 
my  entire  satisfaction.  He  has  also  drilled  in  about  lOU  acres  for 
others,  and  1  boliL-ve  all  are  well  pleased  with  the  Machine :  and  I 
must  say  I  pref.-r  it  to  any  I  havese^n.  Ira  R.  Tkck 

Ka:^t  Bloomficld.  Sept.  17. 1849. 

Mr  P.  Seymour— Dear  Sir  :  You  ask  for  my  opiuion  with  regard 
to  the  Wheat  Drill  1  purchased  of  you  this  full.  Without  speci- 
fying particulars.  I  would  express  my  unqualified  appiobatiou  of 
It  over  that  of  any  other  which  I  have  seen  in  use.  1  am  somc- 
what  enthusiastic  on  the  subject  of  drilling,  believing  it  will  soon 
be  universally  adopted  by  farmers.  I  would  not  will^n;^ly  di.-;par 
age  the  patents  of  other  individuals. 

In  haste,  with  great  respect,  yours,  Sic. 

(Jates.  Sept  10.  1849.  C.vlvin  SrKERv. 

This  may  certify  that  I  have  used  Mr.  Pierpont  Seymour's 
Wheat  Drill,  and  I  consider  it  juct  the  thing  for  putting  in 
wheat.  Wm.  Oris. 

Rochester,  Sept.  7.1840. 

Lancaster  Couniy.  Pa. 

We:  the  undersigned,  have  seen  and  examined  the  Seed  Drill  of 
Pierpont  Seymour,  of  New  York  State,  in  all  its  operations,  and 
Tcrily  believe  it  to  be  the  best  wehave  ever  seen,  and  will,  we  have 
no  doubt,  supersede  all. others  now  in  «?e 


The  appearance  of  the  crop  is  now  in  favor  of  the  part  put  in  with 
the  Drill.  I  have  also  used  the  Drill  to  sow  field  beets,  and  am 
satisfied  that  the  seed  can  be  distributed  as  evenly  and  expedi- 
tiou.'sly  as  any  grain,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  about  ten  acres  a  day. 
The  Machine,  by  taking  off  the  drill  teeth,  makes  a  good  Broad 
Cast  Sowing  Machine,  which  is  valuable  for  sowing  plaster,  clover 
seed,  and  any  grain  a  person  wishes  to  sow  broad  cast.  I  believe 
the  Drill  and  Broad  Cast  Sowing  Machine  will  soon  come  into  gen- 


Ha 


■  Mr 


I  have 
Seymour 
Peck      ' 


Bu  Laiimkt 

FBF.DKBICK   '/,\ 

HuDDrm. 

IJAV13  Atkins 

IIT   W.IIrDOKtl 

s.  Much  . 

Kli  Hobfrts. 

11    MrUHOuss: 

JiMKI  H.  Noil 

Cheitcf  County. 
We  have  also  soen  the  operation  of  the  above  .Machine.  ;ind  ful- 
ly concur  in  the  utility  of  the  Machine,  and  will,  we  have  no  doubt. 
supersede  all  other  Machines  now  before  the  public 


Hk 


■  A.  JOM 


\U. 


»  Oil  A 


(■iol'dCh^i.f^nt.  Eucudks  p.  Shklto-*. 

JoH-i     M.    KELTOrf. 

Ir.  Seymour— Sir:  I  have  used  tho  Grain  Drill  I  purchusrd  of 
1  to  drill  spring  wheat.     A  part  of  tho  flold  I  sowed  broad  cast. 


field.  June  1,1849. 

ed  certain  certificates  i 
favor  of  his  Grain   Drill,  c 

personally  acquainted  with  Mr.  Peck.  Misstatement 
can  be  fully  relied  on,  The  other  certificates,  I  have  no  doubt,  arc 
from  equally  reliable  sources.  1  have  myself  heard  the  Drill  spo- 
ken of  in  high  terms  of  commendation,  by  farmers  who  have  used 
it ;  and  have  also  seen  it  in  operation,  and  believe  it  to  be  at  least 
one  of  the  very  hest  in  use.  I  wai  nresent  at  the  State  Fair  in 
September  last  where  the  first  premium  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Sey- 
mour for  his  Drill.  I  have  the  confidence  that  any  statement 
which  Mr.  Seymour  would  be  likely  to  make  in  regard  tohli  Drill, 
would  be  strictly  true  Isaai:  W.  Mttchfll. 

Kast  Bloomfield.  Feb.  5  1850.  Justice  of  the  Peace 

Ol5^  Many  other  certificate?  of  the  same  import  have  been  re- 
ceived from  many  persons  in  this  and  other  States,  which  are  not 
deemed  necessary  to  specify. 

The  subscriber  tenders  his  thanks  to  his  former  friends  and  cus- 
tomers, and  invites  them,  and  all  others  desiring  anything  of  the 
kind,  to  examine  the  above  described  Machincs. 

The  right  or  either  of  the  above  Machines  can  be  had  on  such 
terms  as  to  make  it  an  object  for  manufacturers  or  dealers  to 
purchase. 
Price  of  Drill  with  9  teeth.  $80 

»  -^        -      7     *  $70 

"         Garden  Drill.  $50 

'■         Broad  Cast  Sowing  Machine.  $45 

PIERPONT  SEVMOUR. 
East  Bloomfield.  Ontario  County.  N.  Y.,  1850.  [7-lt] 


"^XX" 


'W^Heeler*g   Patent  Improved   Rallivay  Chain   Horse 
FoTPer  nrift  Overshot  Tltresher  and  Scperator. 

THE  subscribers  would  respectfully  say  to  tho  farmers  and  oth- 
ers r  f  Western  New  York,  that  they  have  been  appointed  the 
General  Agents,  tor  tho  sale  of  the  above  Machines,  by  the  manu- 
facturers, Messrs.  Wheeler.  .Mellick  &  Co..  of  Albany,  and  that 
they  are  prepared  to  fill  all  orders  at  Albany  prices— adding  only 
transportation. 

These  Machines  are  favorably  known  wherever  they  have  been 
used  or  exhibited.  They  have  taken  premiums  at  many  different 
State  and  Couniy  Fairs  held  in  Massachusetts,  New  York.  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  also  in  Canada,  never  having 
competed  for  premiums  without  success  and  flattering  commend- 
ations. 

As  many  as  2,000  of  th^m  arc  now  in  use,  uf  which  over  .^»00  were 
sold  the  past  season. 

The  accompanying  cut  gives  a  view  of  a  two  horse  Machine  at 
work,  with  the  hands  necessary  to  attend  it.  It  will  thresh  from 
125  to  200  bushels  of  wheat,  or  twice  the  quantity  of  oats  per  day. 
The  one  horse  or  .single  Machines,  thresh  rather  more  than  half 
as  fast  as  the  double  ones  [For  further  particulars  see  adver- 
tisements of  Wheeler.  Mellick  &  Co..  in  previous  number?  of  the 


Oen 


chine: 


'I'autfd  to  work  well,  or  they  may  be  returned 
.>»  and  the  money  refunded 

KAPALIK  8i  BRIGOS. 
C'l  Buffalo  St..  llochester. 


Hai-vest  Tools. 


"radlep.  Hand  and 


great  variety  of  Scythes  audSnatht--. 
Horse  Rakts.  Hay  Forks.  Stc. 

A.  B.  ALLKN&CO., 
[7-lt]  189  and  101  Water  st.,  New  York 
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My 


chine  i 

when  [  got  it  of  you. 

Tho9,  Rushmore. 


HUSSEY^S     RKAPING    MACHINE. 

WK  would  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  farmers  to  the  fact 
that  we  have  the  excluaive  agency  and  the  exclusive  sale 
of  the  ahore  named  Reaper,  in  all  that  part  of  the  State  of  New 
York  west  of  Ontario  county,  and  we  are  also  general  agents  for 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  We  sell  the  Reapers  at  the  Man- 
ufacturer's prices,  adding  only  cost  of  transportation.  They  can 
be  examined  at  our  Store.  AH  who  design  purchasing  are  ear- 
nestly requested  to  hand  in  their  orders  at  once,  as  this  will  ena- 
ble us  to  have  on  hand  in  season  all  that  may  be  required,  and 
prevent  any  being  disappointed,  as  might  be  the  case  if  orders 
were  delayed  till  tl'e  harvest  had  begun.  That  they  are  the  best 
Reapers  made,  and  that  it  would  be  greatly  to  the  advantage  of 
farmers  to  have  them,  there  is  no  doubt. 
Annexed  are  a  few  of  the  many  certificates  which  might  be  given : 
MacEDON,  Aug.  29, 1849. 

Messrs.  Rapalje  &.  Brigga— Gents  :— The  Reaping  Machine  I 
bought  of  you,  made  by  Messrs.  ElJred  &  Ilussey.  at  Auburn,  has 
bpcn  thoroughly  tested  by  me  the  present  harvest,  and  I  am  hap- 
py to  say  has  exceeded  my  most  sanguine  expectations  I  have 
cut  with  it  125  acres  of  wheat,  besides  my  own  crop,  making  some 
200  acres  of  oats  and  wheat ;  and  I  can  confidently  recommend  it 
to  my  brother  farmers  as  just  the  machine  they  want.  I  have  cut 
12  acres  of  oats  in  half  a  day,  and  20  acres  of  stout  wheat  in  one 
day.  with  three  horses  abreast,  and  most  of  Jt  was  bad  cutting  I 
think  I  can  cut  35  acres  of  good  wheat  in  a  day.  and  do  it  better 
than  can  be  done  in  any  other  way 
fpct  order,  and  I  consider  it  full  as  g 
Yours  most  respectfully, 

Whkati-and,  August  20, 1849. 

Messrs.  Kldrcd  &  Hussey— Gents:— I  have  now  used  one  of  your 
Reaping  Machines  for  two  years,  and  do  most  cheerfully  say  that 
it  has  given  thf  best  satisfaction.  I  have  cut  my  whole  harvest 
and  a  large  one  too.  with  my  ordinaiy  firm  hands.  I  have  cut  20 
acres  of  stout  wheat  a  day  with  ease,  and  1  would  most  cheerfully 
recommend  it  to  my  brother  farmers  as  the  best  and  most  econom- 
ical machine  that  is  used  on  a  farm.  In  fact  I  think  so  much  of 
it,  that  five  hundred  dollars  would  not  induce  me  to  part  with  it  if 
I  could  not  get  another.  1  have  kIpo  two  brothers,  each  of  whom 
have  one  of  your  machines,  which  they  like  very  much,  and  could 
not  be  induced  to  be  without.  I  think  your  agents.  Messrs.  Rap- 
alje St  Briggs.  will  sell  a  large  number  of  Ihem  in  our  county  next 
season,  as  many  of  my  acquaintances  have  told  me  they  intend  to 
purchase  one  of  your  Reapers  another  season.  Ar'N  Harmon. 
Bergen,  Sept.  1st,  1849. 

This  is  to  certify  that  I  have  this  season  used  one  of  Hussey's 
Reaping  Machines,  which  I  purjha,--ed  of  Measrs*  Rapalje  & 
Briggs.  of  Roche  ter  and  that  it  gives  perfect  satisfaction.  I  have 
cut  my  wheat,  which  was  very  badly  lodged,  much  faster,  better, 
and  cheaper  than  it  could  be  done  any  other  way.  I  have  had 
one  of  McCormickV  for  the  last  three  years,  and  it  now  stands  in 
the  road  as  a  useless  article,  as  I  consider  it.  having  tried  to  use  it 
for  three  years  without  any  success. 

1  consider  Hussey's  Machine  just  the  thing  for  our  farmers,  and 
1  could  not  now,  after  proving  its  merits,  be  induced  to  be  without 
one.  Noah  Whbvr. 

Ghkkck.  Sept.  7th.  1849. 

Messrs.  Rapalje  &  Briggs  —  Genfn:— The  Reaping  Machine 
bought  of  you  by  Mr  Champion,  for  me,  exceeds  any  thing  of  the 
kind  I  ever  saw.  \  ou  will  remember  that  when  I  got  it  I  said  to 
you  I  was  sure  it  would  not  work  in  my  badly  lodged  wheat  as  I 
had  seen  McCormick's  tried  repeatedly,  and  it  was  a  perfect  fail- 
ure :  but  I  was  most  agreeably  disappointed.  It  cut  any  of  my 
wheat  better  and  faster  than  eight  good  cradlcrs  could  do.  and  1 
think  it  saved  me  from  two  to  three  dollars  per  acre  in  all  my 
lodged  wheat,  in  getting  it  clean  and  fast.  In  short,  too  much 
cannot  he  said  in  its  favor.  I  would  not  sell  it.  if  I  could  not  get 
another,  for  one  thousand  dollars,  for  should  1  raise  as  much  wheat 
for  eight  or  t:n  years  to  come  as  I  have  for  the  last  ten.  it  would 
save  me  more  than  that  sum,  and  I  think  it  will  last  me  longer 
than  that  time.  Yours,  most  respectfully,  J.  Norton. 

.June  1,  1850,  RAPALJE  &  BRIGGS. 

Genesee  Seed  Store  and  Ag.  Warehouse,  Rochester.  N.V. 

Bnri-aU^s    Clover    Mill. 

FOUR  sizes  made  and  sold  by  the  Subscriber  at  Geneva  N.  Y. 
warranted  to  be  th  iroughly  built  and  to  work  well.  Among 
oth^T  premiums  awarded,  this  Machine  was  the  first,  at  the  late 
State  Fair. 

Orders  from  abroad,  or  inquiries  in  respect  to  it,  promptly  at- 
tended to.  [4-4t]  E.  J.  BURRALL. 


Allen's    Improved  Portable   KHllroad    Horse   Power, 
Tlireslter,  and  Separator. 

TH  E  advantages  of  the  above  horse  power,  are— 1.  They  occupy 
but  little  more  space  than  a  horse.  2.  They  can  be  moved 
by  the  weight  of  the  horse  only,  by  placing  the  machine  at  an  an- 
gle of  10  or  15  degrees.  3.  They  are  easily  transpoi'ted.  simply 
constructed,  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order,  and  move  with  little 
friction. 

The  Overshot  7^re.?/te?-s  consist  of  a  small-spiked  cylinder,  with 
a  concave  top,  and  possesses  these  advantages.    1   They  have  a 
level  table  for  feeding,  thus  enabling  the  tenders  to  stand  erect, 
and  control  the  motions  of  the  horse  and  machine  by  means  of  a 
brake,  by  which  accidents  are  avoided.     2.  In  consequence  of  the 
spikes   lifting  the  straw  and  doing  the  work  on  the  top,  stones, 
blocks,  &c..  drop  at  the  end  of  the  table,  and  are  not  carried  be- 
tween the  spikes,     3.  The  overshot  cylinder  does  not  scatter  the 
grain  but  throws  it  within  three  feet  of  the  machine.     4,  This  ar- 
rangement also  admits  of  attaching  a  separaloi  high  enough  from 
the  floor  or  ground  to  allow  all  the  grain  to  fall  through  it,  while 
the  straw  is  deposited  by  itself  in  the  best  condition  for  binding, 
5.  Neither  grain  nor  straw  are  broken  by  this  machine.     6.  The 
cylinder  is  long,  which  admits  of  faster  and  more  advantageous 
feeding  ;  it  is  smaller  and  with  fewer  teeth  than  ordinary  thresh- 
ers, thus  admitting  of  more  rapid  motion  and  faster  work  with  less 
power  ;  and  the  diminution  of  teeth  in  the  cylinder  is  fully  made 
up  by  an  increased  number  in  the  concave  top,  which  is  stationa- 
ry. 7.  The  seperator  is  a  great  advantage  in  diminishing  the  labor 
of  raking  out  the  straw,  as  it  leaves  the  grain  in  the  best  condition 
for  the  fanning  mill.     Three  men  with  a  single  power,  can  thresh 
100  to  160  bushels  of  grain  per  day;  and  four  men  with  a  double 
power,  twice  that  quantity.     All  the  above  are  compact  and  can 
be  carried  where  wanted,  complete,  or  they  may  he  readily  taken 
apart  and  packed  for  distant  transportation  by  wagon  or  other- 
Price  of  single  Power,  $80 
'•      Thresher.  $28 
'■         Seperator  and  fixtures.  $7 
'■         Bands  for  driving,  etc..  $5 
Wood-sawing  machine,  complete,  and  in  running 
order,                                                                               $35, 
Price  of  Double  Power,                                           $100 

with  Thresher,  Seperator,  &c.,  $145  to  $150 

All  the  above  are  sold  singly  or  together,  as  desired,  and  are 
warranted  to  work  well  and  give  satisfaction. 

Also.  Taplins  20  feet  circular,  and  the  Cast  Iron  Sweep  Powers. 
Enquire  at  the  New  York  Agricultural  Wareheuse  and  Seed  Store 
of  A.  B.  ALLEN  &  CO..  189  and  191  Water  st..  New  York. 


AVHE AT  !     "WHEAT  ! ! 

To   Wlieat   Growing    Farmers!    Save   Time   and    do 

your  worlt  ^vell  I 

SAGE'S  BROAD-CAST  SOWER  AND  SPRING-TOOTH 
HARROW,  is  the  cheapest  and  most  effective  labor  saving 
machioe  yet  invented  for  wheat  growing  districts,  being  so  simple 
in  its  construction,  that  any  ordinary  workman  can  fit  one  up  to 
work  with  perfect  accuracy,  and  so  cheap  as  to  be  within  the 
reach  of  all. 

This  Maehine  drew  the  first  premium  at  the  State  Fair  at  Syra- 
cuse, and  requires  but  five  minutes  examination,  by  any  practical 
farmer  or  mechanic,  to  satisfy  them  that  it  will  pprform  the  work 
of  sowing  and  harrowing  accurately  and  effectually,  and  with  as 
much  dispatch  as  can  reasonably  be  desired. 

With  aM:  chine  that  will  not  require  more  power  than  a  com- 
mon plow,  one  man  and  horse  team  can  sow  accurately,  and  har- 
row once  over.  20  or  25  acres  in  a  day,  or  from  one  to  one  and  a 
half  acres  for  every  mile  the  team  walks,  according  to  the  sizo  of 
the  Machine, 

Letters  Patent  were  obtained  for  the  above  article  .A.pril  16. 
1850.  All  communications,  post  paid,  addressed  to  S.  S  SAGE. 
Windsor.  Broome  county.  N,  Y  ,  will  receive  prompt  attention 

Windsor.  May  20. 1850.  [7-lt^] 


Seymour  6i  Morgan^s  Improved  Reaping  maclUne. 

HAVIinG  observed  in  the  last  number  of  the  Farmer,  an  ad- 
vertisement by  C.  H,  IVIcCormick,  in  which  he  alluded  10  the 
Improved  Reaping  Machine,  manufactured  by  us,  we  would  mere- 
ly say.  in  reply,  that  what  he  so  respectfully  states  in  regard  to 
our  Machine  being  inferior  to  his,  is  not  worthy  of  notice,  from  the 
fact,  that  wherever  the  two  Machines  are  exhibited,  to  those  who 
are  best  ealculated  to  judge  ol  their  merits,  ours  never  Jails  to  take 
the  preference  :  and  the  gentleman  having  learned  from  expenence 
that  he  cannot  compete  with  us  in  a  fair  business-like  manner  in 
.celling,  has  tried  to  frighten  us  from  making  our  machine.— 
And  now.  as  a  last  resort,  he  threatens  the  farmers,  to  prevent 
them  buying  of  us.  and  at  the  same  time  (very  disinterestedly  of 
course,)  offei'S  to  furnish  them  with  his. 

We  will  also  say  to  purchasers,  that  we  have  but  few  Machines 
remaining  unsold,  and  these  we  propose  to  furnish  to  those  who 
wish  a  first  rate  article,  and-  at  the  same  time,  guaranty  the  right 
to  use  them,  as  we  shall  show  Mr.  McCormick.  should  he  ever  give 
us  occasion,  that  our  only  infringrmcnt  is  nn  his  bunness.  and  nol 
on  hispatevt.  SEYMOUR  &  MORGAPJ. 

Brockport,  June  12, 1850.  [7-lt] 


Back  Volumes  of  the  Karmer  we  can  furnish  bound. 
Also,  ail  wurks  on  Agriculture  and  Horticulture,  Poultry, 
Sheep,  &c. 
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Wheeler's    Patent   Iinpio^ed    RnUwny  Chain    Horso 
Poorer  and  0*-ersliot  ThresUer  n»»cl  Scptrntor. 

THEsubscribera.  Proprietors  of  the  Patent  for  these  Machine!*, 
and  manufacturers  of  them,  baring  recently  increased  their 
facilities  for  manufacturing,  are  now  prepari-d  to  fill  orders  for 
Machines,  and  to  establish  agencies,  to  any  esti'ntthat  may  be 
desired. 

These  Machines  are  favorably  known  wherever  they  have  been 
used  or  exhibited.  They  havt;  taken  premiums  at  mauy  different 
State  and  County  Fairs  held  in  Massachusetts,  New  York.  New 
Jer.-<ey.  Pt-nnsylvnuia.  Ohio,  and  also  in  Canada,  never  having 
competed  for  premiums  without  success  and  flatttring  commend- 
ations. 

As  many  as  2,000  of  them  are  now  in  use,  of  which  over  500  were 
sold  the  past  season. 

The  accompanying  cut  gives  a  view  of  a  two  horse  Machine  at 
work,  with  tlie  hands  nccescary  to  attend  it.  It  will  thresh  from 
125  to  200  bushels  of  wheat,  or  " 

The  one  horse  or  single  Mach 
as  fast  as  the  doubl 

These  Horse  Powers  arc  31 
light.     With  one  end  of  the 
ed  in  the  annexed  cut) //if  » 
cient  power  to  thresh  at  lb- 
and   upright  saws,  or  any 
quiring  propelling  power. 

THK   OVERSHOT  THRKSHKR 
takes  the  grain  from  a  level  feeding  table  or  aprun,  (of 


xtremely 
ted  (as  represent- 
!/on«'  affords  suffl- 
r  to  drive ciicular 
'd  by   fa 


height  to  allow  the  feeder  to  stand  erect,  and  feed  without  annoy 
ance  from  dust,)  and  passes  it  through  a  toothed  or  spiked  con- 
cave or  bed.  placed  over  the  cylinder.  A  recent  improvement  ad- 
mits of  lowering  the  concave  so  as  to  bring  it  nearer  the  cylinder, 
and  at  the  same  time  so  varying  the  inclination  of  the  spikes  as  to 
Ret  the  machine  for  threshing  tough  or  damp  grain,  or  short  oats, 
and  re-setting  it  at  pleasure,  for  long  rye  or  wheat,  or  oats  in  good 
order  or  for  timothy  grass  or  clover  ;  and  all  this  is  accomplished 
without  stopping  the  Machine,  so  simple  is  the  process.  By  means 
ol  the  Separator,  the  straw,  as  it  comes  from  the  Thresher,  is  effec- 
tually separated  from  the  grain. 

The  Power.  Thresher  and  Separator,  complete,  for  either  one  or 
two  horses,  is  easily  loaded  on  a  common  farm  wagon  ;  but  where 
frequent  moving  is  desired,  the  two  horse  machines  are  placed  on 
wheels  in  such  a  manner  that  when  used  for  threshing,  the  for- 
ward v.heela  are  removed,  dropping  that  end  of  the  power,  and 
leaving  the  opposite  end  elevated  on  the  other  axle,  ready  to  re- 
ceive the  horses.  By  this  arrangement,  (which  has  been  made 
for  the  convenience  of  those  who  make  tlircshing  a  business,  and 
for  partnership  machines,)  two  men  can  with  ease  set  a  two  horse 
machine  ready  for  work  in  fifteen  minutes,  and  re-load  it  for  mov- 
ing in  the  same  tiihe. 

W.,  M.  &  Co.,  also  manufacture  Stalk,  Hay.  and  Straw  Cutters, 
to  be  used  with  their  horse  powers  ;  and  also  Circular  Saws,  and 
Benches,  for  cutting  ordinary  fire  wood,  and  locomotive  and  other 
fuel. 

F.veiy  machine  madelor  sold  by  W..  ^1.  &  Co..  or  their  agents, 
is  WARRANTED  to  work  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  purchaser,  or  it 
miy  be  returned  to  them,  or  to  the  Agent  of  whom  it  may  hare 
be^n  purchased,  within  sixty  days,  and  the  purchase  money  [if 
paid]  will  be  refunded. 

These  machines  are  so  light,  compact,  and  easily  handled,  as  to 
admit  of  transportation  to  any  part  of  the  country  with  trifling 
expense.  The  weight  of  the  two  horse  machine,  complete,  being 
less  than  2,000  lbs.,  and  of  the  one  horse,  about  1,200. 

The  manufacturers  arc  now  establishing  agencies  in  all  parts  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  where  they  are  needed  to  facilitate 
the  sale  of  those  machines.  Good  agents  are  wanted  in  the  South 
ern  and  Western  States  and  the  Canadas,  to  whom  liberal  commis- 
sions will  be  allowed. 

Our  agents,  as  far  as  definitely  ascertained,  are— Rapalje  St 
Briggs,  Rochester;  T.  C.  Peters  &  Brother.  Buffalo;  Peter  R. 
Sleight.  Esq.,  Poughkeepsie  ;  F.  F.  Parker  &  Brother.  Detroit  : 
John  Melick,  Trenton,  N.  J.;  John  BowslieW.  Kirkland.  Ohio; 
F.  R.  Elliot,  Cleveland,  Ohio  ;  Janes  Williams,  Bakers  Town,  Al- 
legany Co.,  Pa.;  Spears.  Case  &.  Co.,  Delphi,  Indiana  ;  W,  B.  Ar- 
nold, Franklin  Centre.  Iowa  ;  Ephraim  Abbott,  St.  Louis.   Mo. 

W.  D.  Bacon,  Waukesha,  is  general  agent  for  Wisconsin. 

These  machines  may  also  be  had  of  John  Mayher  St  Co..  New 
Vorkcity.  WHEELER,  MELICK  8i  CO.. 

Hamilton  St..  corner  of  Liberty  and  Union  sts..  Albany.  N.  Y.: 
;iiid  (  hicasio.  Illiuois. 

.May  1. 1«o0. 


ADner^s    Bee    Hive. 

Tins  beautiful  and  highly  valuable  practical  Hive,  is  unsur- 
passed by  any  other  in  the  United  States.  The  Rights  are 
in  pamphlet  form,  with  full  engravings,  and  ample  directions  to 
make  it,  Pr;ce  $2  only  ;  .•'ent  by  mail  to  any  section  of  the  coun- 
try.   This  is  positively  the  only  Hive  of  reo/  merit  to  be  had. 

Al.^o  the  AMERICAN  BEE-KEEPER'S  MANUAL.  350  pp, 
Oj  fine  engravings;  the  most  popular  work  ever  published  on  the 
culture  of  bees.  Price  3>1  ;  sout  by  mail  also.  Address  to  this 
office,  post-paid. 

Gen.  Farmer  Office.  Rochester.  June,  1850..  {6-tf] 
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RESUSCITATION     OF    WORN     OtTT    LANDS. 

Under  the  above  heading  the  American  Artisan, 
published  in  the  city  of  New  Yorlj,  has  the  follow- 
ing remarks  : 

"  '  To  repair  damage  already  done  to  the  soil,  (of 
the  United  States,)  will  cost  over  one  thousand  mil- 
lions of  dollars." 

"  Such  is  the  conclusion  of  the  Patent  Office  Re- 
port on  Agriculture^  on  the  subject  of  Chapter  II, 
'What  the  country  has  lost  by  impoverishing  its 
soils.'  This  impoverishing  is  effected  by  the  unwise 
mode  of  culture  that  takes  off  the  soil  all  it  can  and 
puts  nothing  on.  That  there  is  a  vast  amount  of 
such  culture,  statistics  as  well  as  observation  abund- 
antly show  :  and  tlie  waste  of  labor  and  loss  of  profit 
by  such  culture  is  immense,  no  doubt  fully  equal  to 
whnt  this  Report  states.  But  its  conclusion  that  it 
will  require  millions  to  restore  these  lands,  is  falla- 
cious. The  Report  itself  refutes  its  own  conclusion, 
when  it  states  a  well  known  fact  in  proof  of  its  posi- 
tion, that  'this  deterioration  is  not  unavoidable,  for 
thousands  of  skillful  farmers  have  taken  fields  poor 
in  point  of  natural  productiveness,  and  instead  of 
diminishing  their  fertility,  they  have  added  ten  cents 
on  an  acre  to  their  annual  income,  over  and  above  all 
expenses,' — yes,  and  often  much  more.  And  there 
is  not  an  acre  of  these  worn  out  lands  that  ran  not 
be  resuscitated  by  such  skillful  farmers,  without  cost 
and  with  actual  profit.  The  startling,  unfounded 
position  which  the  Report  put  forth,  that  it  'will  cost 
on  an  average  $12.50  an  acre  to  renovate  the  par- 
tially exhausted  lands  of  this  State,'  is  not  sustained 
by  a  single  proof.  There  is  quite  a  penchant  in  the 
Commissioner  to  make  startling  statements.  He 
says,  'a  million  tons  of  human  food  pass  down  the 
Mississippi,  where  one  ton  of  the  elements  of  such 
food  arcend,'  just  as  if,  for  the  production  of  this 
food,  such  a  return  of  the  elements  of  it  was  neces- 
sary. There  is  no  truth  in  either  of  the  theories. 
The  elements  are  in  the  air,  water,  and  earth,  and 
the  process  of  resuscitation  can  be  carried  on  not 
only  without  loss  but  with  profit.  The  cost  of  the 
manure,  which,  as  that  of  leaven  to  the  bread,  will 
be  more  than  returned  in  the  crop,  and  the  land  more 
and  more  enriched  each  year  by  a  right  cultivation, 
which  is  ever  a  profitable  one.  The  productiveness 
will  be  increased  or  renewed  each  year,  much  on  the 
principle  that  leaven  produces  or  multiplies  itself 
when  the  appropriate  materials  are  in  contact  with 
it.     And  as  to  the  vegetative  power  of  the  earth,  let 


there  be  due  proportions  of  air,  moisture,  and  warmth 
on  any  land,  be  it  even  nothing  but  sand,  it  will  be 
manifested.  But  when  aided  by  manure,  it  will  be 
with  far  greater  rapidity  and  always  with  profit  with- 
out loss,  if  skillfully  done  ;  and  the  outlay  is  no 
actual  cost  in  the  sense  of  this  Report,  when  there  is 
a  profitable  return  over  all  expense  of  cultivation. 

"  The  great  importance  of  this  subject  to  the  coun- 
try, is  fully  borne  out  by  the  statistics  it  gives.  The 
yearly  diminishing  of  production  from  the  acre,  till 
it  becomes  so  little  as  to  cause  the  exhausted  land  to 
be  abandoned,  is  a  wide  spread  process,  going  on  over 
the  whole  country,  and  well  may  Government  resort 
to  measures  to  arrest  it.  But  alarming  statements 
of  thousands  of  millions  of  cost  to  do  it,  will  not  pro- 
mote it,  but  only  aid  to  continue  it.  What  is  wanted, 
is  the  full  and  enforced  statement,  with  its  proof  over 
the  whole  country,  that  the  deterioration  is  not  neces- 
sary—  that  it  is  solely  the  result  of  wrong  culture  — 
that  the  abandonment  of  an  acre  is  an  acre  of  con- 
demnation of  the  farmer  who  does  it  —  that  in  fact 
there  is  within  the  power  of  every  farmer  the  means 
of  resuscitating  every  acre  at  a  cost  less  than  it  will 
require  to  subdue  new  land.  This  should  be  done  ; 
and  may  the  census  now  to  be  taken  be  used  to  effect 
it,  and  every  agricultural  paper,  report,  or  society  in 
the  land,  give  its  influence  to  impress  on  the  public 
mind  the  truth  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  this 
deterioration  —  that  it  is  the  sole  effect  of  wrong  cul- 
tivation—  that  the  right  will  not  only  prevent  it,  but 
is  far  the  most  profitable  —  that  the  single  principle 
of  leaving  half  the  annual  vegetation  on  the  land  will 
enrich  it,  and  this  is  all  the  change  required.  The 
forest  is  enriched  from  its  yearly  fall  of  leaves  and 
dead  limbs.  The  careful  use  of  the  grape  leaves  has 
been  found  ample  to  keep  the  grapery  productive." 

The  writer  of  the  above  may  know  what  is  the 
"  right  cultivation"  to  prevent  the  "  deterioration" 
of  cultivated  land  ;  if  so,  his  light  is  most  effectually 
hid  under  a  bushel.  No  one  not  a  fancy  writer  on 
agriculture  would  say  that  "  the  productiveness  will 
be  increased  or  renewed  each  year,  much  on  the 
principle  that  leaven  produces,  or  multiplies  itself, 
when  the  appropriate  materials  are  in  contact  with 
it.''  But,  most  sage  critic,  suppose  "  the  appropriate 
materials"  are  lacking  in  the  soil  or  in  the  "knead- 
ing-trough ;"  what  then?  Will  your  "leaven" 
make  wheat  or  bread  without  "  the  appropriate  mate- 
rials?"    Certainly  not. 

When  we  stated  that  there  were  8,000,000  acres 
of  land  in  the  State  of  New  York  so  much  exhausted 
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that  Si  2.50  an  acre  would  no  more  than  renovate 
them,  calling  for  an  outlay  of  $100,000,000,  criticism 
was  botli  expected  and  desired.  'I'lie  truth  can  only 
be  elicited,  and  the  evil  corrected,  by  public  discus- 
sion. To  provoke  this  was  the  deliberate  aim  of  the 
"  startling  statements"  erroneously  ascribed  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Patents.  Tliey  were  made  by  one 
who  was  born  and  reared  on  a  farm  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  who  has  devoted  most  of  his  life  to 
the  study  of  this  and  kindred  topics.  Tliat  partially 
exhausted  soils  may  be  improved  with  a  profit,  is  a 
point  for  which  we  have  long  contended  :  but  in  New 
York  the  profit  will  be  diminished  from  *10  to  $15 
an  acre,  before  the  land  can  be  fully  renovated.  If 
so,  the  injury  done  to  impoverished  fields,  and  dam- 
age to  their  owners  and  tl)e  State,  is  an  average  of 
$12.50  an  acre.  There  are  12,000,000  acres  under 
cultivation  in  New  York,  and  from  our  childhood  up 
we  have  seen  farmers  extract  potash  and  bone-earth 
from  tins  soil,  and  send  both  to  distant  markets,  never 
to  return.  Will  any  man  of  common  intelligence 
say  that  tliis  vast  area  of  impoverished  soil  contains 
as  much  of  the  elements  of  bones,  and  as  much  potash 
and  other  alkalies,  now,  as  it  did  seventy-five  years 
ago  ?  One-half  of  the  earthy  matter  removed  in  a 
crop  of  potatoes,  is  potash  :  and  one-third  of  that 
taken  out  of  a  field  in  the  seeds  of  wlieat,  is  the  same 
alkali.  Whether  a  farmer  buys  wood  ashes  and 
bones  at  their  market  price,  or  labors  for  years  to 
draw  them  from  his  sub-soil,  in  either  case  it  will 
cost  him  from  ^10  to  ^15  an  acre  to  supply  his  sur- 
face soil  with  as  nnich  as  God  gave  it  before  man 
began  to  till  it,  and  tcastc  its  elements  of  food  and 
clothing.  INIan  has  not  the  power  to  curse  the  earth 
with  irredeemable  sterility.  But  to  say  that  to  im- 
poverish it  does  not  involve  an  injury  to  the  commu- 
nity, and  the  necessity  of  a  loss  of  labor  to  renovate 
it,  is  simply  to  assert  what  every  man  of  sense  knows 
to  be  untrue.  No  hocus-pocus,  "  leaven  in  bread," 
will  add  lime,  soda,  potash,  phosphorus,  magnesia, 
chlorine,  sulphur,  soluble  silica,  or  rich  mold,  to  a 
worn  out  cotton,  corn,  or  wheal  field.  "The  vege- 
tative power  of  the  eartli,  with  due  proportions  of 
air,  moisture,  and  warmth,  on  any  land,  be  it  nothing 
but  sand,"  is  a  very  pleasant  dream,  but  nothing 
more  substantial.  No  amount  of  pure  sand,  air, 
warmth,  and  moisture,  will  form  the  bones  in  a 
man's  little  finger,  nor  the  brain  in  his  cranium. 
His  (!aily  bread  and  meat  must  contain  other  ingre- 
dients extracted  from  the  earth. 

To  increase  its  natural  productiveness  is  entirely 
practicable  ;  but  it  will  cost  money  or  labor  to  achieve 
this  desirable  result.  Nor  can  the  end  ever  be  at- 
tained by  falsely  asserting  that  '-a  million  tons  of 
human  food"  may  be  annually  taken  from  as  small 
an  area  as  will  produce  it,  without  restitution,  and 
not  deteriorate  the  soil.  There  are  scores  of  writers 
on  agriculture  who  tearli  this  false  theory,  and  call 
it  science.  How  much  an  acre  of  land  can  sjjare  of 
grain,  cotton,  or  otiier  crops,  every  year,  without 
detriment,  depends  mostly  on  its  chemical  and  geo- 
logical character,  but  partly  on  its  mechanical  tex- 
ture. Not  before  farmers  are  willing  to  foster  the 
study  of  agriculture  as  a  learned  niid  useful  profes- 
sion, will  they  ever  understand  the  true  capacity  of 
the  soil  to  feed  and  clothe  the  human  family.  It  is 
not  far  from  the  precise  truth  to  say  that  they  waste 
as  much  hard  work,  needlessly  and  heedlessly,  every 
year,  as  all  the  mechanics,  merchants,  doctors,  law- 
yers, and  others,  perform.      There  are  in  the  State 


of  New  York  alone,  500,000  tillers  of  the  soil,  who 
in  the  main  work  very  hard  to  make  large  crops  out 
of  small  materials  :  acting  on  the  principle  that  a 
little  yeast  should  give  an  ovenful  of  bread,  without 
flour  or  meal  !  The  nighlsoil  annually  wasted  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  would  make  thirty  million 
bushels  of  w-heat,  if  saved,  properly  deodorized,  and 
drilled  in  with  the  seed.  This  fertilizer  is  the  bone 
and  muscle  of  the  land,  drawn  from  its  surface  and 
thrown  away,  to  compel  the  next  generation  to  give 
more  honest  sweat  for  their  food  and  raiment,  or 
emigrate  to  the  virgin  soils  somewhere  this  side  of 
sun-down. 

PATENT    OFFICE    REPORT -Part    n. 
AGRICULTURAL    METKOROLOGY. 

There  are  few  sciences  the  study  of  which  is  more 
useful  to  the  farmer  than  that  of  Meteorology.  A 
soil  may  contain  all  the  atoms  required  to  form  a 
luxuriant  crop,  yet,  if  the  temperature  of  the  ground, 
or  of  the  air  above  it,  be  too  low,  vegetation  makes 
no  progress.  Again,  tlie  eartli  and  atmosphere  may 
have  a  due  degree  of  warmth  and  light,  as  well  as 
abound  in  all  the  food  of  plants  in  an  available  form, 
except  water,  and  the  absence  of  this  element  will 
be  fatal  to  the  hopes  of  the  husbandman. 

Atmospheric  air,  light,  heat,  electricity,  rain,  dew, 
snow,  and  frost,  exert  a  controlling  influence  over 
the  growth  of  all  cultivated  plants.  A  knowledge 
of  the  natural  laws  by  which  these  generally  invisi- 
ble and  imponderable  bodies  are  governed,  so  far  as 
researches  have  revealed  them,  is  alike  valuable  and 
interesting.  The  atmosphere  and  the  numerous 
phenomena  of  which  it  is  the  theatre,  should  com- 
mand more  attention  in  this  country  than  they  liitl>- 
erto  have  received,  if  we  intend  to  keep  pace  with 
the  progress  of  physical  science  in  Europe.  To  en- 
courage the  study  of  meteorology  in  its  application 
to  agriculture,  is  the  object  of  this  chapter. 

The  Atmosphere  is  mainly  composed  of  two  dis- 
tinct gases,  which  are  invisible  but  not  imponderable 
bodies,  and  every  where  surround  the  planet,  like  an 
ocean.  It  has  a  mean  depth  of  some  forty-five  miles. 
The  gases  which  form  the  air  are  called  nitrngcn 
and  oxygen.  According  to  the  accurate  analysis  of 
dry,  pure,  air,  made  by  MM.  Dumas  and  Boussing- 
ault,  100  parts  consist  of  20.8  oxygen  and  79.2 
nitrogen.  These  chemists  found  from  2  to  5  parts 
of  carbonic  acid  in  10,000  of  atmosplieric  air.  Dr. 
Frbsenius  has  ascertained  that  the  proportion  of 
ammonia  in  the  atmosphere  is  as  1  to  2,000,000, 
varying  to  1  to  .'!,000,000.  Undoubtedly  there  are 
many  other  volatile  and  gaseous  bodies  in  the  atmos- 
phere, in  a  state  so  extremely  diluted  and  diffused  as 
to  escape  all  chemical  tests.  Sir  Robert  Kane 
fotmd  that  sulphuretted  hydrogen  will  i)ass  through 
a  thin  piece  of  India  rubber  into  the  atmosphere, 
against  a  pressure  equal  to  fifty  times  the  woiglit  of 
common  air.  Gaseous  compounds  of  phosphorus, 
chlorine,  and  sulphur,  are  constantly  discharged  from 
decaying  animal  and  vegetable  substances  into  the 
atmosphere.  These  gases  fall  to  the  earth  again  in 
rain-water.  It  is  one  of  the  laws  peculiar  to  all 
gases,  that  the  presence  of  one  in  any  given  space 
does  not  in  the  least  prevent  several  others  from  occu- 
pying the  vacancies  left  between  atoms  of  gas  thai 
seem  to  repel  each  other  with  singular  aversion. 
The  facility  with  which  tlie  atmosphere  takes  up 
vapor  when  water  evaporates,  is  familiar  to  all. 
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This  capacity  to  hold  immense  quantities  of  water 
imbibed  from  the  orean,  lakes,  rivers,  the  foliage  of 
trees,  and  moist  earth,  in  a  volatile  condition,  to  be 
distributed  over  broad  coritinents,  is  a  wonderful  pro- 
vision of  nature.  But  the  filling  of  the  air  with 
water,  like  a  wet  sponge,  is  less  remarkable  tlian  the 
contrivance  for  squeezing  the  sponge,  so  to  speak,  and 
causing  the  diffused  moisture  to  fall  in  gentle  rains, 
snows,  and  dews.  The  dr;/ing  of  the  atmosphere, 
after  it  is  saturated  with  water,  is  a  phenomenon 
witliout  which  it  would  never  rain  ;  nor  could  there 
be  any  springs,  rivers,  land  plants,  or  animals  on  the 
globe.  This  precipitation  of  water  is  etTected  by  a 
change  of  temperature,  which  change  is  the  result 
of  llie  revolution  of  the  earth  on  its  axis,  and  of  solar 
heat.  Day  and  night,  spring,  summer,  autumn,  and 
winter,  with  their  ever-varying  temperature,  varying 
winds,  and  clouds,  and  constantly  changing  humidity, 
are  all  results  of  fixed  laws,  which  invite  the  research 
of  every  reasoning  mind. 

Solar  HeaT.  —  According  to  Professor  Forbes, 
the  rays  of  heat  coming  from  the  sun  and  passing 
througe  tlie  atmosphere  in  the  shortest  line,  at  the 
latitude  of  Paris,  lose  25  per  cent,  of  their  calorific 
power  by  the  lime  they  reach  the  earth.  Rays  that 
strike  tile  atmosphere  at  an  angle  of  only  25°,  part 
with  half  their  intensity,  or  heat,  by  the  time  they 
touch  the  ground.  The  molecules  of  air  absorb  and 
radiate  heat  into  space,  the  same  as  other  ponderable 
bodies.  Hence,  no  matter  how  clear  the  atmosphere, 
neither  the  rising  nor  the  setting  sun  imparts  so 
much  light  or  heat  to  those  parts  of  the  earth  so 
affected,  as  they  receive  when  the  sun  is  at  the 
meridian.  The  effect  of  solar  rays  on  the  earth  is 
still  further  diminished  morning  and  evening,  by  the 
fact  that  fewer  fall  on  any  given  area,  because  they 
impinge  upon  its  surface  obliquely.  One  can  look 
at  the  setting  sun  with  impunity,  not  because  it  emits 
less  heat  or  light  at  that  time,  but  because  the  rays 
are  mostly  absorbed  and  radiated  in  passing  through 
many  miles  of  atmosphere  before  they  reach  the  eye 
of  the  observer. 

Tlie  facility  with  which  solar  heat  penetrates  and 
warms  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  six,  twelve,  eighteen, 
and  twenty-four  inches,  and  the  radiation  of  heat 
from  the  earth,  the  leaves  of  plants,  and  all  other 
substances,  deserve  particular  notice. 

A  distinction  must  be  made  between  the  radiation 
of  heat  from  the  surface  of  any  body,  and  the  trans- 
mission of  it  through  any  substance,  as  iron,  wood, 
water,  mold,  or  soil.  All  these  hold  different  rela- 
tions to  this  peculiar  element.  It  is  not  intended  to 
take  more  than  a  popular  view  of  this  subject.  At 
the  time  of  seeding  in  spring,  a  single  day  is  suffi- 
cient to  warm  to  the  depth  of  four  inches,  a  mellow 
soil  recently  plowed.  Two  days  of  sun  will  warm 
the  ground  six  inches,  and  six  days  twelve  inches. 
The  fall  of  warm  rain  on  a  well-drained,  mellow  soil, 
greatly  hastens  the  heating  of  the  earth.  On  the 
contrary,  the  fall  of  a  cold  rain,  or  much  cold  water 
in  the  ground,  greatly  retards  the  rise  of  temperature 
in  tilled  land.  Heat  and  water  should  be  studied 
together,  if  one  would  obtain  a  clear  idea  of  their 
joint  influence  on  vegetation.  When  water  evapo- 
rates, it  expands  to  1,696  times  its  former  volume, 
and  renders  latent,  or  insensible,  a  considerable 
amount  of  active  heat.  Hence,  a  wet  piece  of 
ground,  from  the  surface  of  wliich  a  good  deal  of 
water  evaporates,  is  always  cooled  by  the  constant 


loss  of  sensible  heat  which  rises  in  vapor  and  departs 
far  into  the  atmosphere. 

The  warmer  the  atmosplicre,  the  greater  is  its 
capacity  to  hold  water  in  the  condition  of  a  diffused, 
invisible  vapor.  The  lower  strata  of  air  are  heated 
much  more  by  caloric  radiated  from  the  earth  than 
by  the  absorption  of  heat  from  the  sun  in  its  passage 
to  the  planet.  Air  thus  heated  becomes  expanded  or 
rarified,  and  specifically  lighter  than  the  colder  air 
above  it.  This  causes  the  air  within  and  near  the 
tropics  to  rise  high  above  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
and  flow  over  botli  north  and  south,  toward  either 
pole,  while  colder  and  heavier  air  rushes  in  toward 
the  equator  to  fill  the  empty  space.  These  aerial 
currents  are  deflected  in  their  courses  by  the  diurnal 
revolution  of  the  earth,  and  by  mountain  ranges 
whose  summits  are  often  covered  with  eternal  snow : 
and  they  are  still  further  modified  by  the  varying 
temperature  of  the  ocean  and  its  peculiar  streams. 

Heat  and  water  are  the  fruitful  parents  of  winds 
and  clouds.  When  aqueous  vapor  is  precipitated  in 
rain  or  snow,  heat  that  was  latent  becomes  again 
sensible,  and  by  increasing  the  capacity  of  the  air  to 
hold  water  in  the  form  of  vapor,  prevents  a  disastrous 
deluge  of  this  abundant  element  in  nature.  The 
laws  which  restrain  the  precipitation  of  water  from 
the  clouds  are  no  less  curious  than  those  which  cause 
it  to  rain  at  all.  The  atmosphere  must  approach 
saturation  before  it  can  rain  :  and  it  usually  happens 
that  the  quanties  which  will  fall  on  a  given  area,  one 
hundred  feet  above  the  ground,  and  on  the  earth,  are 
unequal.  Large  drops,  in  falling  through  many  feet 
of  dry  air,  become  smaller  by  constant  evaporation, 
and  may  he  wliolly  dissipated  before  they  reach  the 
earth.  On  the  other  hand,  quite  small  drops  formed 
in  cold  regions,  higli  in  the  air,  constantly  condense 
more  vapor  in  falling  through  a  saturated  atmosphere, 
and  will  be  many  times  larger  when  they  reach  the 
ground  than  at  their  starting  point. 

To  illustrate  the  production  of  rain,  let  us  suppose 
that  a  current  of  air  at  70^  temperature,  saturated 
with  moisture,  meets  and  mingles  with  another  cur- 
rent, also  saturated,  but  having  a  heat  of  50°.  Now, 
if  the  atmosphere  at  the  mean  temperature  of  60°  had 
a  capacity  to  hold  water  as  an  invisible  vapor,  equal 
to  the  mean  of  70°  and  50°,  it  is  obvious  that  no  pre- 
cipitation would  take  place.  But  such  is  not  the  fact. 
The  quantity  of  water  held  in  air  heated  from  60°  to 
70°  can  not  be  contained  in  that  heated  from  50°  to 
60°.  In  other  words,  whatever  cools  air  saturated 
with  moisture,  causes  a  cloud,  dew,  mist,  or  rain. 

Early  and  late  frosts  are  produced  by  the  radiation 
of  heat,  during  clear  nights,  from  the  foliage  of  plants 
and  other  terrestrial  bodies.  If  the  temperature  of 
the  air  is  not  very  low  at  sundown,  and  is  humid, 
vegetation  will  so  soon  reach  the  deiv-poiiit,  that  the 
latent  heat,  evolved  by  the  formation  of  much  dew, 
will  prevent  a  frost.  If  the  atmosphere  is  dry,  clear, 
and  still,  the  dew-point  is  lower,  and  all  the  circum- 
stances are  favorable  to  freeze  the  little  vapor  con- 
densed on  such  substances  as  radiate  heat  with  the 
greatest  facility.  Any  thing  which  checks  the  radi- 
ation of  heat,  like  a  cloud,  smoke-screen,  or  wind 
which  agitates  the  atmosphere,  serves  to  prevent 
frost.  E\'ery  farmer  should  have  a  thermometer  and 
rain-gauge,  and  know  the  degi'ee  of  heat  most  favor- 
able to  all  his  crops.  The  dew  temperature  and 
moisture  of  the  soil  are  as  much  elements  of  produc- 
tion and  profit,  as  good  manure  and  skillful  tillage. 
The  writer  has  studied  the  growth  of  corn  in  differ- 
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ij'  ent  months,  noting  the  changes  from  4  o'clock  a.  m. 
')?  to  m.,  from  noon  to  8  p.  m,,  and  from  8  p.  m.  to  4 
f)  a.  m.  When  the  temperature  is  favorable,  corn 
ill  grows  as  much  per  hour  in  the  night  as  in  the  day- 
jlf  time.  No  agriculturist  is  so  far  advanced  in  the 
[jr  science  of  climatology,  as  to  make  all  that  can  be 
&  made  of  the  water,  solar  light,  and  heat,  which  na- 
j  f  ture  so  bountifully  supplies.  There  is  no  State  in 
f ,  the  Union  where  the  mean  temperature  of  summer  is 
f L  too  low  to  ripen  maize,  or  corn,  as  is  the  case  in 
{ii\  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  The  cutting  down 
lj>  of  too  n)uch  timber  in  some  parts  of  the  country  has 
f .»  operated  to  change,  in  some  degree,  the  climate,  and 
if)  render  large  districts  more  subject  to  alternate  drouths 
If  and  rainy  seasons.  In  summer,  when  frequent  and 
fr''  moderate  rains  are  greatly  needed,  the  air  is  too  dry 
W  to  yield  much  more  than  respectable  dews,  for  many 
«i      weeks  in  succession. 

Is  To  learn  the  well  authenticated  results  of  cleaning 
jjjr  forests,  in  drying  up  natural  springs,  and  changing 
ft  climates,  regularity  of  rains,  fcc,  the  reader  is  refer- 
li\  red  to  the  writings  of  Humboldt,  Kaemtz,  Forbes, 
BoussisGAULT,  and  other  meteorologists.  Humboldt 
)'»  remarks:  "In  felling  trees  which  cover  the  crowns 
and  slopes  of  mountains,  m-en  in  all  climates  seem  to 
be  bringing  on  future  generations  two  calamities  at 
once  —  a  want  of  fuel  and  a  scarcity  of  water.'' — 
(Humboldt,  vol.  v,  p.  173.)  The  waste  of  valuable 
limber  in  tlio  United  States,  to  say  nothing  of  fire- 
wood, will  hardly  begin  to  be  appreciated  until  our 
population  reaches  fifty  millions.  Then  the  folly  and 
shortsightedness  of  this  age  will  meet  with  a  degree 
J','  of  censure  and  reproach  not  pleasant  to  contemplate. 
|i'  Difterent  plants  require  unlike  degrees  of  heat  and 

|l^  light  to  bring  them  to  maturity.  The  potato  will 
ll  produce  an  edible  tuber  at  a  mean  temperature  so  low 
h  that  neither  its  own  seeds  nor  those  of  any  cereal  can 
|s  be  formed.  Boussinoault  found  them  cultivated  in 
I'll  South  America  at  an  elevation  having  a  moan  heat 
h  so  low  as  49"^,  requiring  eleven  months  in  which  to 
m  grow,  or  335  days  between  the  planting  and  digging. 
fl  In  many  parts  of  this  country,  persons  begin  to  dig 
III)  potatoes  in  seventy  days  from  tho  planting ;  and 
h  potatoes  planted  the  1st  of  May  will  be  ripe  by  tho 
M  1st  of  August.  In  some  of  the  southern  States  they 
fill  groiv  best  in  tlie  winter  season.  Winter  barley  and 
fjl  rye  will  mature  their  seeds  at  a  lower  temperature 
j  ?  than  wheat.  Humboldt  found  at  Jakoustk,  in  high 
V  Central  Asia,  where  the  earth  was  constantly  fozen 
|l  at  the  depth  of  three  feet  below  the  surface,  both  rye 
j)c  and  wheat  yielding  a  return  sometimes  of  15  to  1  of 
I'j  seed.  At  that  place  the  mercury  is  frozen  two  months 
i'^  in  tho  year —  the  cold  being  over  72°  below  freezing. 
i\  Short  as  the  summers  are,  thoy  have  a  mean  tcmper- 
|{i  ature  of  G4'\  On  the  northern  slope  of  Monte  Rosa, 
j]i  in  Switzerland,  barley  ceases  to  grow  at  an  elevation 
j'lj  of  4,260  feet  above  the  sea  :  on  the  southern  side  it 
li^  continues  to  be  cultivated  at  the  height  of  about  6,560 
]!>  feet.  Boussinoault  says  that  the  difference  is  as- 
iO     cribed  to  local  causes. 

il  In  studying  the  mean  temperature  and  annual  fall 
of  rain,  including  snow  and  dew,  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  distribution  of  both  heat  and  water  through 
the  year,  one  can  hardly  escape  the  conviction  that 
no  other  equal  area  on  the  globe  has  equal  agricul- 
tural capabilities.  Without  including  Delaware, 
there  arc  within  a  fraction  of  600,000,000  acres  in 
the  southern  States.  On  two-thirds  of  this  vast  sur- 
face, wheat  is  harvested  early  enough  in  May  and 
June  to  permit  a  crop  of  corn  to  mature  on  the  same 


land  before  autumn  frosts.  By  drawing  a  line  from 
the  Atlantic  due  west  to  the  Rio  Grande,  so  as  to 
have  300,000,000  acres  south  of  it,  on  every  arable 
acre  two  crops  of  our  most  valuable  breadstuffs  can 
be  harvested  in  a  year.  Allow  one-third  of  this  area 
for  forests,  the  beds  of  rivers,  and  irreclaimable  sur- 
face, and  there  are  left  200,000,000  acres  for  cultiva- 
tion. On  the  supposition  that  the  south  had  a  popu- 
lation adequate  to  demand  such  crops,  100,000,000 
acres  might  be  drilled  with  seed-wheat  in  November, 
after  corn  harvest,  putting  half  the  needful  fertilizers 
in  with  the  .seed,  and  sowing  the  balance  broad-cast 
in  February  or  March,  after  the  English  and  Belgian 
practice. 

With  skillful  culture  and  feeding,  an  average  re- 
turn of  twenty  bushels  per  acre  may  reasonably  be 
expected,  producing  an  aggregate  crop  of  2,000,000,- 
000  of  bushels.  This  crop  would  be  harvested  be- 
tween the  15th  of  May  and  15th  of  June,  after  which 
a  crop  of  corn  may  be  grown.  With  a  dense  popu- 
lation, as  in  Belgium,  France,  and  many  parts  of 
China,  there  can  never  be  a  real  lack  of  fertilizers, 
so  that  sixty  bushels  of  corn  can  be  produced  on  every 
acre  of  arable  surface  in  our  thirty  States.  By  this 
estimate  it  is  seen  that  the  same  land  which  had  pro- 
duced 2,000,000,000  bushels  of  wheat,  might,  so  far 
as  the  climate  is  concerned,  easily  yield  6,000,000,- 
000  bushels  of  corn  in  season  to  seed  with  wheat 
again. 

Governor  Hammond  of  South  Carolina,  estimates 
the  present  capacity  of  the  slaveholding  States  as 
equal  to  the  support  of  200,000,000  of  inhabitants. 
To  give  Virginia  as  dense  a  population  as  Belgium 
has,  (which  exports  far  more  of  human  food  than 
Virginia  does,)  would  require  all  tlie  people  now  in 
the  United  States  to  reside  in  the  "  Ancient  Do- 
minion.'" 

Of  the  other  100,000,000  acres  of  arable  soil,  one- 
half  may  be  planted  in  cotton,  and  enriched  no  more 
than  to  give  an  'average  of  a  bale  of  400  lbs.  to  the 
acre.  This  will  secure  an  annual  crop  twenty  times 
larger  than  is  now  grown  in  the  United  States,  and 
fifteen  times  larger  than  the  consumption  of  the 
whole  human  family.  There  will  still  remain  50,- 
000,000  acres  adapted  to  the  culture  of  sugar-cane, 
rice,  tobacco,  and  other  important  staples. 

Tho  United  States  possess  a  territory  embracing 
over  2,000,000,000  of  acres,  more  than  a  moiety  of 
which  is  susceptible  of  tillage.  Taken  as  a  whole, 
tho  country  has  a  climate  whose  mean  temperature 
and  fall  of  rain  greatly  favor  the  production  of  human 
food  and  clothing. 

As  we  are  now  engaged  in  laying  the  foundations 
of  an  empire  such  as  the  world  has  never  soon,  nor 
scarcely  conceived  possible,  every  advantage  of  soil, 
climate,  natural  product,  and  such  valuable  trees  for 
timber,  fruit,  and  fuel,  as  may  be  jjrofitably  cultiva- 
ted, should  command  universal  care  and  study. 

The  following  meteorological  tables  and  statistics 
are  compiled  from  the  accounts  received  at  this  office, 
and  contain  valuable  information  as  to  the  tempera- 
ture, fall  of  rain,  fee,  in  various  jjarts  of  the  United 
States.     We  condense  as  follows  : 

MEAN    ANNUAL    DEI' Til    OF    IIAIM. 

Placfs.  Jnches. 

I'ort  Constituliun,  Now  Hampshire, 28.85 

Watcrlown  Araeiinl,  Massachusetts 39.69 

Kort  Hamilton.  New  York, 4.5.71 

Hnncock  Hnrrncks.  New  York 36.92 

Watervliet  Arsenal,  New  York, 34.22 

West  Point,  New  York, 48.70 


Flaces.  Inches. 

Alleghany  Arsenal,  Pennsylvania, 28.14 

I )earbonvillc  Arsenal,  Michigan,.-- 31.30 

Fort  Brady,  Michigan, - 31.89 

"     Howard,  Michigan, 38.83 

"     Winnebago,  Michigan, _ 31.88 

"     Snelling,  Minnesota, -.  30.32 

'*     Crawford,  Wisconsin, --  29..54 

"     Leavenworth,  Missouri, ---  32.68 

St.  Louis  .\rsenal.  Missouri, 24.12 

Fort  Smith,  Arkansas, --  35,64 

Fort  Gibson,  Arkansas, 30.64 

F©rt  Towson.  Arkansas,-- --  46.73 

New  Orleans  Barracks,  Louisiana, 51.85 

FortWood.  Louisiana, 47.90 

Key  West,  Florida, - 31.39 

Charleston,  South  Carolina, 33.89 

Fort  Monroe,  Virginia, 52.53 

Fort  McHenry,  Maryland, - .  - 40.80 

Washington,  D.  C, 34.62 

Baltimore,  Maryland, 39.90 

Boston,  Massachusetts 39.23 

Hanover.  New  Hampshire, 38. 

State  of  New  York, 36. 

State  of  Ohio, - 36. 

MEAN    ANNUAL    TEMPERATURE    IN    1849. 

Places.  FalvretiheU. 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts, 47  deg.  48  min. 

New  Haven,  Comiecticut, 49     ** 

Rochester,  New  York 46     "  68     " 

Penn  Van.  New  York, 45     "  46     " 

Newark,  New  Jersey, —  50    "  89     " 

Delaware  county.  Pennsylvania,--  52     **  37     ^' 

Near  Louisville,  Kentucky, 53     "  8     " 

Columbia.  South  Carolina, 61     "  62     " 

Jackson,  Mississippi,-- --  65     "  64     " 

Fort  Madison,  Iowa, 49     "  62    " 


BEES  -Wo.  2. 

Drone.?. — The  object  and  uses  for  which  drones  were 
created  have  been  a  mystery,  to  some  e.xtent,  through 
all  ages.  The  opinions  of  naturalists  and  apiarians 
have  ever  clashed  on  this  subject.  Some  have 
thought  that  their  duty  was  to  incubate,  or  hatch  the 
eggs,  by  sitting  over  the  cells,  thereby  generating 
the  necessary  heat  ;  others,  that  their  presence  in 
the  hive,  though  not  located  to  any  specific  duty, 
was  requisite  to  generate  a  proper  degree  of  anima! 
heat  to  develop  the  young  brood  ;  others,  that  a  sem- 
inal aura  e.xhaled  by  them,  and  attached  to  the  eggs, 
imparted  the  life  principle.  The  visionary  theories 
and  vagaries  of  the  ignorant  were,  and  are  at  the 
present  day,  wild  and  extravagant  —  some  ascribing 
to  them  this  duty,  some  that  duty,  and  some  no  duty 
at  all,  but  simply  considering  them  a  disadvantage 
to  the  welfare  of  the  apiary,  and  the  sooner  got  rid 
of  the  better. 

Of  late  years  more  light  has  dawned  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  it  is  now  ])retty  well  settled  that  the  use  of 
drones  is  solely  to  impregnate  the  queens.  It  has 
ever  been  known  that  they  were  males  ;  but  the  fact 
that  500  or  1000  of  them  e.xist  in  every  hive,  threw 
another  cloud  of  mystery  over  the  matter,  .since  but 
one  female  exists.  Now,  the  solution  of  this  ques- 
tion is  thus  unfolded:  —  The  impregnation  of  the 
queen  takes  place  on  the  wing.  She  never  leaves 
the  hive  after  issuing  with  a  swarm,  but  once,  until 
she  again  issues  the  next  season  with  a  swarm. 
This  solitary  departure  from  the  hive  is  always  with- 
in three  days  after  the  hiving,  and  generally  the  next 
day,  and  only  occurs  with  yovng  queens  :  the  old 
ones  being  impregnated  on  their  first  issue,  continue 
operative  for  life.  If  any  one  will  patiently  watch  a 
hive  in  which  a  swarm  is  placed,  with  a  young  queen, 
(all  swarms  after  the  first,)   he   may  discover  her 


issuing,  first  rising  a  fev  feet  and  taking  a  short 
circle,  and  then  returning,  as  if  to  mark  well  her 
tenement,  lest  she  enter  a  wrong  hive  on  her  final 
return,  if  there  be  others  ;  then  suddenly  re-issuing 
and  rising  in  horizontal  elongated  circles,  until  lost 
to  the  sight.  This  departure  takes  place  between  12 
M.  and  2  P.  M.,  at  the  time  when  the  drones  issue 
and  also  take  an  atrial  flight.  Hundreds  of  drones 
are  flitting  to  and  fro  at  this  period,  high  on  the  wing, 
and  the  queen  can  not  fail  to  come  in  contact  with 
.some  of  them,  and  thus  effect  the  r-hject  of  her  flight. 
She  is  absent  from  the  hive  about  an  hour.  That 
coition  takes  place  on  the  wing,  is  evident  from  the 
well  known  fact  that  humble  bees  perform  their 
amours  in  this  way,  and  most,  if  not  all  other  winged 
insects.  The  great  apparently  useless  number  of 
males  in  this  case  is  only  in  accordance  with  the 
wisdom  of  Nature  in  providing  enough  to  always 
ensure  the  fertility  of  a  queen,  as  the  prosperity  of 
the  colony  depends  upon  her  immediate  fertility. 
Much  may  be  said  in  further  illustration  of  this  sub- 
ject, but  my  limits  here  forbid  it.      T.  B.  Mi.ner, 

.Author  of  the  -imerican  Bee-Keeper's  ManuaJ. 
Clinton,  Oneida  Co.,  A*.  Y.,  1850. 

APPEARANCE    OF    THE    CROPS.  — GEOLOGY 

Messrs.  Editors  : — ;!  am  about  to  recommence  farm- 
ing after  the  sage  advice  of  the  quaint  old  Richard — 
"either  hold  or  drive  ;  "  and  that  I  may  drive  after 
the  most  approved  fashion,  I  must  have  your  vahiable 
paper.     Please  consider  my  a  subscriber  for  the  year. 

I  have  just  made  a  trip  across  the  State,  from  the 
Pennsylvania  line,  and  thinking  a  brief  description 
of  the  appearance  of  crops  might  be  interesting  to 
your  readers,  I  will  briefly  give  it.  In  the  southern 
section  the  grass  ap]iears  very  backv/ard,  owing  to 
the  late  spring  and  long  continuance  of  cold  weather. 
Within  a  few  weeks  there  has  been  a  rapid  gain  ; 
still  it  is  quite  thin,  and  I  judge  there  will  be  a  short 
crop  of  hay.  Corn  is  coming  in  well.  The  late 
warm  weather  is  the  true  corn  weather  —  thermom- 
eter 84*^  in  the  shade.  The  early  planted  is  not 
doing  as  well  as  the  late  —  say  the  last  of  May.  I 
planted  the  last  day  of  May,  taking  the  precaution 
to  soak  my  seed  in  a  solution  of  saltpetre,  and  not  a 
hill  failed  —  hardly  a  kernel.  It  is  now  farther  ad- 
vanced than  that  planted  the  tenth  of  the  month, 
while  the  ground  was  yet  cold.  A  late  fall  and  warm 
summer  will  give  a  good  yield  of  corn.  .Mong  the 
Genesee  flats  —  these  miniature  prairies  —  this  crop 
looks  better  than  on  the  hills.  Oats  appear  well, 
and  a  good  quantity  sowed.  Of  wheat  I  saw  but  a 
few  fields  until  I  reached  Portage  and  Huine  ;  in 
Canadea,  a  little.  The  weather  of  the  spring  has 
been  favorable  to  this  cereal  —  it  has  kept  back  the 
"fly,"  there  not  being  sufficient  warmth  to  hatch 
the  eggs  until  the  stalk  was  so  far  advanced  that  it 
could  not  be  injured  by  the  insect.  I  heard  no  com- 
plaint from  any  farmer,  or  in  any  neighborhood,  from 
this  cause.  From  Mount  Morris  north,  the  wheat 
looks  well,  except  where  winter-killed. 

How  beautifully,  Messrs.  Editors,  is  the  theory 
developed,  that  the  limestone  rock,  especially  the 
Onondaga  salt  group,  is  the  true  source  of  the  wheat 
growing  soil.  By  traveling  from  the  south  line  of  the 
State  to  the  north,  while  you  are  on  the  Chemung 
group,  tipped  with  the  conglomerate  at  and  near  the 
State  line,  you  will  hardly  hear  of  a  field  of  wheat  in 
a  ride  of  many  miles.     As  you  draw  near  the  Ham- 


ilton  group,  they  become  more  frequent.  Passing 
over  this  shaly  region,  on  every  side  yoii  see  very 
good  fields  of  wheat;  but  on  the  next  series  —  the 
limestone— wheat  becomes  the  crop.  While  writing 
of  this  striking  fact,  I  am  reminded  of  a  Yankee 
farmer  from  Connecticut,  who,  when  the  "  Genesee 
country"  was  far  on  the  utmost  verge  of  the  west, 
becoming  tired  of  rye  and  Indian,  determined  to  find 
a.  country  that  would  bear  wheat.  He  had  heard 
that  on  the  Delaware  river,  in  northern  New  Jersey, 
was  the  land  of  this  crop.  He  sold  his  paternal 
acres,  and  emigrated  to  the  banks  of  the  Delaware. 
Experience  soon  show'ed  him  that  only  the  tirst  crop 
from  the  stump  was  good  for  this  grain.  The  Chen- 
ango valley  then  had  a  reputation  for  wheat.  He 
sold  out,  and  reached  "  Chenango  Forks."  A  few 
years  satisfied  him  that  altliough  he  seemed  to  be 
nearer  the  desired  land,  still  he  had  not  attained  his 
mark.  A  German  emigrant,  returning  to  Pennsyl- 
vania from  the  "lake  country,"  informed  him  that 
limestone  land  was  the  land  for  wheat,  and  that 
between  the  lakes  he  could  find  a  good  wheat  soil. 
Pulling  up  his  stakes  for  the  third  time,  he  soon 
reached  his  El  Dorado,  as  happy  as  any  recent  gold- 
hunter  in  California.  In  Sencea  county  he  became 
a  successful  grower  of  wheat  to  his  heart's  content. 
How  slight  a  knowledge  of  geology,  and  of  agricul- 
tural chemistry,  would  have  taught  this  man  the  true 
spot  to  strike  in  his  axe  and  thrust  in  his  plow,  and 
not  be  twice  disappointed.     A  New  Subscriber. 

REMARKABLE     FLEECES. 

SIessrs.  Editors  :  —  An  article  headed  as  above  has 
appeared  in  the  Cooperstown  Freeman's  Journal, 
stating  that  Mr.  C.  Vanhorn  of  that  town,  sheared 
81^  lbs.  of  wool  fr„m  14  sheep,  12  of  them  being 
ewes,  10  of  which  had  lambs  ;  two  were  yearling 
bucks,  that  gave  17  J  lbs.  :  that  five  of  the  number 
were  full  blood  Merinos,  and  the  others  crossed  with 
the  English  breed  ;  that  the  sheep  were  well  washed 
and  perfectly  dry  when  shorn  ;  and  asking  if  it  can 
be  beat. 

If  Mr.  Va.mioRiN  has  sold  his  wool  for  cash,  we 
should  like  to  know  the  price,  as  we  could  tell  better 
whether  he  could  be  beat.  My  sheep  were  shorn  on 
the  first  week  in  June  last,  and  from  2  bucks  three 
years  old,  and  12  ewes,  all  full  blooded  Merinos,  I 
sheared  86^  lbs.  of  wool.  Seven  of  the  ewes  had 
lambs  by  their  sides,  the  other  five  were  yearling 
ewes  that  of  course  had  no  lambs.  The  fleeces  of 
the  two  bucks  weighed  just  20  lbs. — one  weighed  10 
lbs.  11  oz.,  the  other  9  lbs.  5  oz.  They  were  all 
well  washed,  and  dry  when  shorn,  and  the  wool  done 
up  in  good  order  and  sold  at  home  for  37  J  cents  per 
lb.,  to  E.  Baker  &  Co.,  of  Burdett,  who  have  bought 
my  wool  every  year  for  five  years  past,  and  are  there- 
fore well  acquainted  with  it. 

My  flock  consists  of  about  300.  Fotir  of  my  bucks, 
three  of  which  were  three  years  old,  the  other  five, 
sheared  37i  lbs.  Two  of  them  are  for  sale.  My 
stock  buck  "Columbus,"  which  is  three  years  old, 
and  which  gave  the  10  lbs.  11  oz.  fleece,  and  has 
sired  all  my  lambs  for  two  years  past,  is  from  the 
flock  of  Mr.  Stei'hen  Atwood  of  Connecticut.  I 
think  him  the  best  buck  I  ever  saw.  Reed  Burritt. 
—  Bnrdett,  Tomp.  Co.,  .V.  Y.,  Jukj,  18.50. 

A  FARMER  should  iicvcr  allow  his  wood-house  to  be 
emptied  of  wood  during  the  summer  months. 


IMPORTED    FRENCH    MERINO    SHEER 


Messrs.  Editors  :  —  I  was  thinking  that  perhaps  it 
might  be  somewhat  interesting  to  the  readers  of 
your  valuable  paper,  to  give  them  a  brief  account  of 
my  imported  French  Merino  sheep,  as  there  seems 
to  be  some  considerable  excitement  in  reference  to 
them  in  your  State.  I  will  give  you  the  weight  of 
fleeces  of  83  of  my  French  imported  Merino  ewes,  in 
comparison  with  the  weight  of  carcass.  I  should 
have  been  glad  to  have  given  you  the  weight  of 
carcass  of  each  sheep  separately,  but  it  would  make 
too  long  a  list  ;  I  therefore  give  you  the  weight  in 
gross.  Weight  of  carcass,  10,458  lbs.  —  average 
weight  of  each  sheep,  126  lbs.  ;  this  includes  27 
lambs  only  ten  montlis  old  when  shorn.  Gross 
weight  of  wool  of  83  sheep,  1494  lbs.  —  average 
weight  of  fleece  of  each  sheep,  18  lbs.  ;  only  one 
year's  growth,  except  27  lambs  ten  months'  growth. 
This,  I  see  by  the  figures,  gives  me  2  2-7  ounces  for 
every  pound  of  flesh.  I  raise  from  these  ewes  three 
crops  of  lambs  in  two  years,  which  I  think  retards 
the  growth  of  wool  in  a  measure,  particularly  for  the 
first  four  weeks  after  dropping  their  lambs,  and  for 
two  weeks  after  weaning  time.  The  smallest  fleece 
was  from  a  ewe  lamb  ten  months  old —  13J  lbs.  ;  the 
heaviest  from  a  ewe  three  years  old  —  25|  lbs.  of  one 
year's  growth,  unwashed.  Manufacturers  and  other 
men  tell  me  that  it  is  full  enough  to  deduct  one 
pound  in  five  for  river  washing,  so  that  it  would  give 
each  sheep  14  2-5  lbs.  of  washed  wool,  long,  fine, 
and  soft.  These  are  the  sheep  that  I  am  now  breed- 
ing. 1  have  105  ewes,  old  and  young.  I  have  re- 
cently purchased  of  Mr.  John  A.  Taintor  his  entire 
flock,  so  that  I  have  in  my  possession  all  of  the  ewes 
of  this  blood  in  the  United  States,  except  27  which 
are  owned  by  other  individuals  scattered  over  the 
country.  I  have  made  three  crosses  with  the  French 
bucks  on  my  old  flock  of  American  Merinos,  with  the 
utmost  satisfaction  —  it  has  proved  the  best  cross  I 
ever  made,  by  all  odds.  My  half-bloods  are  selling 
from  $5  to  $10  more  per  head  than  I  used  to  sell  my 
old  stamp  of  Merinos,  and  shear  from  1  to  2  lbs. 
more  wool  per  head,  and  of  finer  quality.  I  have 
sheared  100  of  my  American  Merino  sheep,  to  com- 
pare with  my  French  Merinos.  I  find  the  gross 
weight  to  be,  in  the  same  condition  of  flesli  and  age, 
9000  lbs.  —  the  average  weight  of  carcass  for  each 
sheep,  90  lbs.  ;  the  gross  weight  of  fleece,  650  lbs., 
unwashed — average  weight  of  fleece,  64  lbs. ;  giving 
me  1  1-6  oz.  for  every  pound  of  flesh,  making  a  dif- 
ference in  favor  of  the  French  Merinos  of  over  1  oz. 
for  every  pound  of  live  weight.  This  is  a  very  great 
difi'erence,  while  the  difterenco  in  weight  of  carcass 
is  only  about  one-third.  The  French  Merinos  must 
be  Ihe  sheep.  I  have  also  kept  a  little  track,  the  past 
winter,  of  the  relative  value  and  difl'ereiice  in  the 
consumption  of  food  between  the  two  breeds.  I  find 
that  the  Frenchmen  will  consume  only  from  one- 
fourth  to  one-third  more  food  than  my  old  flock. 

I  have  noticed  one  very  peculiar  characteristic  in 
the  French  sheep  —  their  cpiietness,  and  aptness  to 
take  on  flesh.  I  have  turned  41  ewes  into  a  pasture 
of  not  more  than  eight  acres  ;  tkoy  have  been  in  the 
pasture  three  weeks,  and  I  will  venture  to  say  that 
they  have  not  traveled  over  one-half  of  it  yet,  while 
my  other  sheep  would  have  traveled  it  over  a  thou- 
sand times.  This  one  thing  is  one  groat  reason  why 
they  take  on  flesh  so  easily  ;  they  eat  and  tlien  lie 
down.     The  more  easily  an  animal  fattens,  the  less 
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food  will  it  take  to  support  them.  To  say  that  all 
animals  of  its  kind  will  consume  food  in  proportion 
to  its  live  weight,  is  erroneous  in  the  extreme. — 
This  trait  In  a  sheep  has  been  too  much  overlooked 
and  disregarded.  Men  have  considered  this  feature 
in  a  sheep  hardly  worth  noticing,  while  the  same 
thing  in  a  horse  or  an  ox  would  be  regarded  with 
peculiar  care.  I  have  thought  for  years  that  this  was 
one  of  the  essentials  in  a  good  sheep.  If  a  man  re- 
gards expense  at  all,  he  would  value  any  animal 
higher  that  has  this  trait  fully  developed.  Too  many 
men,  who  pretend  to  be  celebrated  breeders  of  all 
kinds  of  stock,  are  too  much  carried  away  with  one 
prominent  trait  of  an  animal,  to  the  covering  up  of 
almost  all  the  rest.  Fancy  goes  a  great  way  with 
too  many  men,  to  the  exclusion  of  many  valuable 
points.  There  are  many  fancy  animals  which  would 
sell  for  high  prices,  that  are  perfectly  worthless  as 
breeders.  I  go  for  an  animal  that  combines  the 
greatest  number  of  good  points,  and  those  points 
finely  developed,  whether  in  sheep,  cattle,  or  horses. 
This  ought  to  be  a  grand  governing  principle  in  a 
thorough  breeder  of  cither.  To  breed  animals  that 
liave  the  intrinsic  value  engendered  in  them,  that  will 
be  productive  of  some  good  to  himself  and  his  coun- 
try, ought  to  be  the  aim  of  every  man.  Too  many 
inen  go  for  a  cheap  thing  ;  and  it  oftentimes  proves 
itself  to  be  cheap  both  in  the  pocket  and  out.  I  think 
as  many  as  two-thirds  of  the  men  who  breed  sheep, 
would  use  a  buck  to  their  ewes  bought  for  $5,  be- 
cause it  is  cheap,  rather  than  pay  $50  or  a  fSlOO  for 
an  extra  animal  ;  and  it  proves  to  sucli  men,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  prodigious  cheap.  I  go  for  the 
value  in  the  animal  —  the  more  the  better,  —  and  I 
contend  that  a  man  gets  a  greater  return  for  his 
money  expende;!,  by  far.  We  will  take,  for  illustra- 
tion. Black  Hawk  colts.  There  are  many  men  here 
who  have  most  excellent  breeding  mares,  who  have 
actually  disgraced  them  by  puttinf^  to  a  horse  to 
warrant  a  colt  for  $5  —  the  colts,  when  four  months 
old,  you  could  hardly  raise  a  bid  for  at  $15  —  while 
other  men  have  gone  to  Mr.  Hill,  the  owner  of 
Black  Hawk,  and  paid  him  §20  for  a  colt  that  will 
sell,  when  four  months  old,  for  f  100  to  §200,  and 
even  $500. 

There  is  a  man  living  a  few  rods  from  me  who 
has  a  Black  Hawk  colt  two  weeks  old  ;  he  lias  re- 
fused $200  for  him.  Another  man,  a  few  rods  far- 
ther, has  one  three  weeks  old,  and  has  positively 
sold  him  for  $500  when  four  months  old.  Where  is 
the  comparison  between  the  two  ?  The  one  pays  $5 
for  a  colt,  and  sells  for  $15  ;  the  other  pays  $20, 
and  sells  for  $500.  This  is  no  unusual  occurrence. 
There  never  has  been  a  single  Black  Hawk  Golt  sold, 
to  my  knowledge,  for  less  than  $100,  and  from  that 
up  to  $1500.  I  say  again,  where  is  the  comparison  ? 
Eternity  will  close  in  upon  many  a  man  before  he 
gets  his  eyes  open  to  these  things,  or  the  opportunity 
of  breeding  from  valuable  animals  inay  be  gone  by. 
The  same  thing  holds  good  in  reference  to  sheep 
and  cattle  —  it  is  far  the  cheapest  to  breed  from  the 
best  animals,  regardless  of  expense.  I  am,  for  one, 
in  for  improvement  regardless  of  expense  and  the 
cackling  and  barking  of  men.  Taintor  sheep.  Black 
Hawk  colts,  Hereford  and  Durham  cattle, —  this  is 
the  true  doctrine,  *  igether  with  the  improvements  in 
agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures.  These 
are  the  step-slones  to  our  own  wealth  and  happiness, 
as  well  as  that  of  our  country.  A.  L.  Bingham. — 
Cormvall,  (^t.,  June,  1850. 


PLAN    OF    A    FARM-HOUSE 

A,  Front  Kitchen,  18  by  11.  B,  Bed-roorn,  8  by  10.  C, 
Pantry.  F,  Closet.  E,  E,  small  Cupboards  from  Pan- 
try. D,  Meal-chest.  G,  Piazza.  I,  Hall.  H,  H,  Par- 
lors with  folding  doors,  each  16  by  1-i,  or  both  28  by  16. 
K,  Bed-room.  L,  Back  Kitohen.  P,  ?.  Passage.  O, 
Wood-house. 


Mkssks.  Editors  : — I  herewith  send  you  the  ground 
plan  of  a  farm-house,  which  I  think  meets  the  wants 
of  a  very  large  class  of  your  readers  better  than  any 
I  have  noticed  among  the  many  excellent  ones  pre- 
sented in  your  valuable  paper.  First,  I  think  a  farm- 
house should  be  convenient :  for  convenience  saves 
lime,  and  time  is  money.  Second,  It  should  be  sub- 
stantial, and  exhibit  architectural  beauty,  to  some 
extent  at  least  ;  yet  the  expense  should  be  graduated 
by  one's  available  means.  The  great  objection  to 
most  of  the  plans  offered,  is,  they  are  too  expensive. 
A  majority  of  your  readers  are  men  of  small  resour- 
ces ;  very  many  are  largely  in  debt  ;  yet  many  of 
these  must  have  houses  to  shelter  them,  who  can  ill 
afford  to  expend  $1500  or  $2000  in  a  house.  Right 
glad  am  I,  Messrs.  Editors,  that  you  inculcate  upon 
our  farmers  the  duly  of  keeping  clear  of  debt  as  far 
as  possible.  The  iciea  is  a  good  one,  and  our  minds 
need  often  to  be  stirred  "up  by  way  of  remembrance," 
on  this  subject. 

Thinking  my  house  combines  convenience,  econ- 
omy, and  good  taste,  to  some  little  extent,  1  place 
the  within  plan  at  your  disposal.  It  is  built  one  and 
a  half  stories  in  height,  and  very  nearly  upon  the 
within  plan.  I  am  now  erecting  the  wood-house, 
&c.  The  main  building  is  28  by  24  feet  ;  wing,  20 
by  18  ;  wood-house,  &c.,  20  by  26.  It  is  bricked 
between  the  studs,  lined  with  inch  boards,  and  clap- 
boarded.  The  wood-house  and  b.ick  kitchen  are  to 
be  boarded  up  and  down,  and  ba.tened  with  inch 
stuff.  Walls  of  the  lower  rooms  are  mostly  hard- 
finished.  Painted  inside  and  out.  The  cellar  extends 
under  the  whole  house.  A  very  large  cistern  in  the 
cellar,  directly  under  the  pantry  and  bed-room,  with 
a  stop-cock  to  draw  water  into  the  cellar,  which, 
being  filtered,  is  used  for  dairy  purposes.  The 
cellar  bottom  is  plastered  with  water-lime.  The 
house  is  well  and  substantially  built,  and  cost,  in- 
cluding board   and   team   work,   about   $625.     The 
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wooii-bouse  will  cost  something  over  SI 00.  It  was 
built  by  the  job,  and  I  think  it  was  done  at  a  low 
rate.  But  a  similar  house  can  be  built  here,  with 
good  management,  for  from  $800  to  $900.  Some 
will  say  it  is  too  small  ;  but  to  this  I  reply,  room 
often  depends  more  upon  arrangement  than  actual 
size.  A  small  house  is  easier  cleaned,  easier  taken 
care  of,  easier  warmed,  and  furnished  with  less  ex- 
pense than  a  large  one.  Rusticus. — Rutland,  Jeff. 
Co.,  JV.  Y.,  1850. 

SUB-SOILING. 

Messrs.  Editors  ;  —  Did  you  ever  hear  of  skinned 
land  ?  If  not,  I  will  explain  the  term,  this  wise  : 
Land  that  has  been  cropped  for  a  long  succession  of 
years  skin  deep,  i.  e.,  worked  four  or  five  inches  deep  ; 
the  manures  made  upon  the  place  sold  each  spring  to 
the  neighbor  paying  the  best  price  for  it.  Just  such 
a  place  of  twenty-five  acres,  beautifully  located  near 
our  city,  I  have  recently  purchased,  intending  to  ride 
my  hobby  Horticulture  lo  my  heart's  content.  My 
first  step  was  to  doom  to  the  dung  cart  a  pair  of 
horses,  who  ply  steadily  their  three  cords  per  day, 
consisting  of  stable  manures,  leached  ashes,  limed 
hair,  charcoal  from  the  rectifyer's,  sweepings  from 
the  smith's  shops,  bones,  old  plaster,  lime  rubbish, 
and  last  though  not  least,  street  dirt.  These  ingre- 
dients are  carefully  spread  over  the  land,  preparatory 
to  the  slirrivg  of  the  soil,  to  which  particularly  I 
wished  to  draw  your  attention.  Having  purchased 
from  your  townsmen  Messrs.  Rapaljb  k.  Briggs  a 
No.  2  Nourse  k  Mason  sub-soil  plow,  the  novelty  of 
the  tool  excited  so  great  an  interest  that  I  extended 
invitations  to  some  twenty  practical  and  amateur 
farmers  to  be  present  at  the  trial,  not  one  of  whom 
had  ever  seen  the  oper  ition  of  sub-soiling.  Having 
fully  examined  the  nature  of  tlie  soil,  I  determined  to 
run  the  first  furrow  with  the  common  plow  nine 
inches  deep,  turning  over  a  fine  and  mellow  loamy 
soil.  This  was  followed  by  the  sub-soil  plow,  drawn 
by  four  oxen,  eight  inches  deeper,  crumbling  and 
rendering  permeable  and  light  without  bringing  to 
the  surface  gravel  pan  or  other  dead  and  inert  mat- 
ter, but  comminuting  earths  rich  in  organic  materials, 
that  have  lain  dormant  doubtless  for  ages.  Here 
was  the  charm  !  Our  friends  looked  with  delighted 
astonishment  —  conviction  flashed  upon  the  mind  — 
perfectly  satisfied  of  the  great  and  important  results 
that  must  follow  the  act,  in  giving  depth  for  roots  to 
penetrate  —  in  placing  a  check  upon  the  usual  de- 
struction by  summer  drouth,  and  the  assurance  of 
moisture  at  those  times  by  capillary  attraction,  the 
greater  amount  of  heat  and  atmospheric  influences 
earlier  in  the  season,  with  all  those  chemical  effects 
nature  calls  to  her  aid  to  produce  vegetable  growth 
when  relieved  by  the  incubus  she  has  been  weighed 
down  by. 

The  land  was  left  as  light  as  a  feather  bed  —  in- 
deed, equal  to  a  v>  ell  trenched  garden,  the  surface 
being  raised  some  ten  or  twelve  inches  above  the 
former  level,  a  stick  easily  penetrating  to  the  full 
depth  of  seventeen  inches  !  Is  not  this  the  great 
and  fundamental  step  towards  rejuvinating  mv  pooi 
skinned  land  '! 

My  farm  operations  are,  for  the  season,  principally 
experimental,  such  as  ordinary  plowing  of  seven 
inches  and  si  b-soiling  seventeen  inches  alternate 
strips,  each  having  the  same  manures,  and  seeding 
to  oats,  corn^  potatoes,  &c.;  also,  top  dressing  new 


grass  land  in  sections,  with  charcoal,  domestic  pou- 
drette,  plaster,  stable  manure,  lime  rubbish,  guano  ; 
besides  jvhich,  I  am  planting  some  1000  additional 
fruit  trees,  &.C.,  &,c.  The  results  of  these  various 
experiments  I  hope  to  detail  for  the  Farmer  iit  a 
future  time. 

In  the  draft  of  the  sub-soil  plow,  we  exchanged 
the  oxen  for  a  three  horse  team,  and  again  to  a  single 
pair,  which,  by  the  by,  were  fine  ones,  and  with  the 
exception  of  hard  gravel  pan,  or  plastic  clay,  two 
horses  worked  it  without  severe  fatigue.  Three 
horses  abreast  or  a  heavy  yoke  of  oxen,  however, 
make  the  most  desirable  team. 

Our  friends  retired  with  the  full  conviction  of  the 
utility  of  sub-soiling,  and  the  determination  of  troub- 
ling Messrs.  R.  &  B.  for  what  they  may  have  on 
hand  of  that  pattern.  W.  R.  Coppock. — Longsight, 
Buffalo,  June,  1860. 

We  thank  our  correspondent  for  the  excellent  ex- 
ample which  he  has  set  not  only  to  the  farmers  in 
the  vicinity  of  Buffalo,  but  to  the  many  thousands 
who  will  read  his  valuable  communication  in  this 
journal.  The  experiments  of  one  of  the  most  enter- 
prising and  skillful  horticulturists  in  the ''Queen 
city  of  the  Lakes"  will  be  more  than  welcome  to  our 
columns. 

A    HALF    DAY    IN    EAST    WAYNE    COUNTY. 

A  FEW  hours  of  unexpected  leisure  in  the  village  of 
Clyde,  town  of  Galen,  on  the  9th  inst..  were  employed 
in  the  following  agreeable  manner.  First,  I  visited 
the  farm  of  Joseph  Watson,  Esq..  the  President  of 
our  County  Agricultural  Society,  adjoining  the  vil- 
lage. He  has  at  his  homestead  fifty  acres  of  land, 
including  five  acres  covered  by  a  cemetery  and  river. 
The  balance,  except  an  ash  swamp  reclaimed  into  a 
pasture  lot,  and  an  adjoining  lot  of  six  or  eight  acres 
of  similar  kind  this  spring  put  into  broom  corn,  has 
been  raised,  mostly  by  Mr.  Watso.\'s  personal  labors, 
to  the  highest  state  of  cultivation,  so  that  an  accurate 
account  kept  proves  the  proceeds  of  this  little  place 
last  year  to  have  been  about  S900,  and  tvi'o  years 
preceding  about  $800  each  year.  This  year  the 
yield  promises  greater  than  last,  owing  to  that  muck 
swamp  now  covered  with  broom  corn  having  been 
reclaimed,  giving  promise  of  extraordinary  crops. 
A  good  share  of  the  farm  has  been  reclaimed  from 
sunken  swamp-holes,  by  means  of  numerous  ditches 
and  careful  cultivation.  His  ditches,  and  fences  par- 
ticularly, are  the  best  I  have  ever  seen  on  any  farm, 
and  many  of  them  are  peculiar  to  this  farm.  Some 
of  the  fences  in  a  conical  form  cover  deep  open  ditches, 
and  matiy  others  are  moveable  and  are  kept  in  their 
position  in  the  most  economical  and  durable  manner. 
His  crops  embrace  the  choicest  varieties  of  all  kinds  ; 
some  of  his  acres  are  covered  with  kinds  raised  in  a 
series  of  years  from  a  single  head  of  grain  picked  up 
two  or  three  years  ago  at  an  agricultural  exhibition. 
I  need  hardly  say  that  Mr.  Wa  rso's  crops  are  enor- 
mous, and  his  stock  is  such  as  we  should  e.Npect  to 
find  on  such  a  farm,,  while  his  fruit  trees  exhibit  not 
only  scientific  cultivation,  but  also  pnining.  His 
barn  and  out-houses,  mostly  erected  by  Mr.  W'atso.n 
in  his  leisure  hours,  combine  more  homemade  econ- 
omy and  convenience  than  I  have  ever  found  in  the 
possession  of  any  one  farmer.  His  horsc-pov.'er  at- 
tached to  his  threshing  machine  and  fanning  mill,  is 
so  perfect  that  with  one  horse  it  will  also  turn  a 
circular  saw  for  sawing  his  wood  and  making  the 
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rep'.irs  and  improvements  to  his  buildings,  a  small 
grist  mill  which  grinds  all  his  corn  and  coarse  grains, 
a  cider  mill,  and  various  other  conveniences.  Truly 
this  is  a  "gem"'  of  a  farm. 

I  next  spent  an  hour  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  B.  H. 
Streetbr,  one  mile  east  of  the  village.  He  has  a 
noble  farm  of  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres,  which 
he  purchased  not  a  year  ago  ;  but  he  already  exhibits 
abundant  evidence  that  not  many  years  hence  it  will 
be  one  of  the  best  farms  in  this  or  any  other  county. 
A  barn  is  on  the  place,  erected  at  a  cost  of  $1500, 
which  combines  more  excellence  and  convenience 
than  I  have  ever  met  with.  Mr.  Strbetek  has 
already  a  variety  of  full  blooded  stock  from  the  best 
herds  of  our  State,  and  among  which  I  noticed  with 
high  gratification  a  pair  of  twin  three  years  old  steers 
of  native  breed,  so  perfectly  alike  in  size,  color,  and 
every  mark,  that  the  owner  himself  can  only  tell 
them  apart  by  the  slightest  possible  turning  in  of  the 
broad  spreading  horns  of  one  of  them.  They  are  of 
bright  red,  except  about  one  foot  of  the  tail  of  each 
being  white.  The  combined  weight  last  winter  was 
over  3,200  -lbs.,  and  they  are  considerably  heavier 
now,  although  neither  is  10  lbs.  heavier  than  the 
other.  I  was  much  pleased  to  learn  that  Mr.  S.  re- 
gards with  favor  the  proposal  to  take  them  to  Eng- 
land to  the  World's  Fair  next  year,  for  I  am  confi- 
dent our  whole  country  can  not  produce  a  handsomer 
specimen  of  our  common  stock. 

I  spent  the  next  hour  or  two  on  another  "  gem"  of 
a  farm  of  fifty  acres,  owned  by  Mr.  Mathew  Mackie, 
one  mile  north  of  Clyde,  and  I  will  only  take  the  time 
needed  to  refer  to  the  trees,  fruits,  and  flowers,  on 
Mr.  M.'s  beautiful  place.  He  has  a  fevi'  of  the 
best  trained  evergreens  in  his  front  yard  I  have 
ever  seen,  and  he  has  among  them  the  choicest  new 
kinds  also.  His  fruit  trees  numbering  thousands, 
label  an  assortment  including  those  new  and  rare 
seldom  to  be  found  in  our  established  nurseries,  and 
all  in  tlie  highest  pitch  of  cultivation.  The  same 
may  be  said  with  reference  to  his  multitude  of  roses 
and  other  flowers,  some  of  which  are  very  rare,  among 
which  I  noticed  the  finest  standard  by  far,  of  the 
Chromatella,  or  Cloth  of  Gold  rose,  I  have  ever  seen 
in  any  collection.  His  vegetables  and  smaller  fruits, 
such  as  strawberries,  raspbeiTies,  he,  showed  the 
same  extensive  assortment  and  extraordinary  culti- 
vation. And  what  interested  me  particularly,  was 
Mr.  Mackie's  numerous  and  careful  experiments  now 
in  progress.  His  assortment  is  now  so  large  that  he 
can  hardly  avoid  propagating  considerably  for  the 
benefit  of  his  neighbors  and  others.  I  have  thought 
that  the  western  part  of  Wayne  county  could  exhibit 
rare  collections  of  fruits,  flowers.  Sic.  ;  but  I  much 
doubt  if  any  hard  working  farmer  in  this  or  any  other 
county,  can  exhibit  so  much  skill,  judgment,  and 
taste,  around  their  domicil,  as  does  Mr.  Mackie. 

On  my  return  I  saw  a  very  fine  hedge  started, 
composed  of  the  common  thorn  of  the  country. — 
Time  did  not  permit  me  to  visit  the  splendid  farm  of 
Mr.  Briggs,  five  miles  north,  which  Galen  intends 
shall  prove  to  be  the  premium  farm  of  Wayne  county. 
The  initiatory  steps  have  been  taken  by  the  spirited 
citizens  of  Galen,  towards  establishing  an  agricultu- 
ral school  at  Clyde.  Mr.  Watson  has  made  a  very 
liberal  offer  of  hif  farm  in  fee  simple,  free,  excepting 
a  small  yearly  annuity  to  himself  and  wife  during 
their  life,  and  a  committee  has  been  appointed  to 
carry  the  matter  forward. 

Now,  Messrs.  Editors,  after  such  a  development  of 


some  of  the  hidden  resources  of  the  retired  town  of 
Galen  in  the  quiet  county  of  Wayne,  can  you  won- 
der that  this  very  town  has  obtained  your  premium 
of  the  $30  Agricultural  Library  by  the  largest  list 
of  subscribers  (some  389)  to  the  Genesee  Parmer  1 
This  fact  has  suggested  to  me  my  apology  for  the 
length  of  this  communication.  R.  G.  P.  —  Pal- 
myra, JV.  r.,  July,  1850. 

SALT    AS    A    MANtTRE  -  ASAIN. 

The  Press,  no  doubt,  is  the  greatest  blessing  human 
ingenuity  has  conferred  upon  our  race.  Man  is,  or 
ought  to  be  a  social  being,  and  through  the  medium 
of  your  cheap  and  useful  publication,  Messrs.  Editors, 
we  can  quickly  convey  to  each  other  our  ideas  and 
sentiments.  In  the  January  number  of  this  year,  I 
gave  my  views,  which  are  original,  on  Salt,  ^c.  In 
the  March  number  (  am  called  upcm  to  give  a  little 
more  light  on  the  subject.  I  think  friend  Jewrtt 
does  not  read  me  correct,  as  he  says  I  commenced  by 
"  putting  on  a  small  quantity  of  manure."  I  had  not 
manured  the  land  for  four  years,  and  then  but  very 
little.  Again,  I  am  called  upon  in  the  April  number, 
by  R.  H.  .1.  of  Lockport,  to  give  some  further  infor- 
mation on  this  subject.  This  friend  has  also  mistaken 
the  reading  of  the  second  article.  I  meant  a  peck 
of  soaked  corn  over  a  two  or  three  acre  field,  not  a 
peck  of  arsenic.  I  am  not  a  chemist  ;  but,  like  R. 
H.  J.,  wanted  to  know  w'hat  effect  mother  earth 
would  have  on  arsenic.  I  inquired  of  Professor 
Dewey,  who  informed  me  that  the  earth  would  not 
destroy  its  poisonous  qualities. 

Since  I  published  my  views  on  salt  and  insects,  I 
have  met  with  two  paragraphs  which  coincide  with 
my  views  to  a  tittle.  The  first  is  the  opinion  of 
Professor  Agassiz,  on  the  multitudes  of  insects  that 
infest  the  earth  : 

iKSEtr  Life. — Professor  Agassiz  says,  more  than  a  life 
time  would  be  necessary  to  enumerate  the  various  speeiee 
of  insects,  and  describe  their  appearance.  Meiukr,  a  Ger- 
man, collected  and  described  600  species  of  flies,  which  he 
collected  in  a  district  of  ten  miles  circumference.  There 
have  been  collected  in  Europe  27,000  species  of  insects 
preying  on  wheat.  In  Berlin  two  professors  are  engaged 
in  collecting,  observing,  and  describing  insects  and  their 
habits,  and  already  they  have  puhli.shed  five  large  volumes 
upon  the  insects  which  attack  forest  trees. 

Only  think  of  that,  brother  farmers,  27,000  differ- 
ent species  of  insects  preying  on  wheat.  This  is  a 
startling  fact,  and  calls  for  the  consideration  of  the 
best  means  for  their  destruction. 

The  following,  on  the  use  of  salt,  is  from  Bell's 
Messenger,  (a  London  paper,)  of  May  last  : 

The  application  of  common  salt  as  a  manure  produces  thii 
effect,  in  one  mode,  which  is  evidently  double  advantageous 
to  the  farmer.  We  allude  to  the  destruction  of  insects,  and 
the  conversion  of  the  substances  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed into  the  food  of  veg^talion.  It  is  needless  to  enlarge 
upon  the  countless  tribes  of  insects  of  all  kinds,  which  ten- 
ant the  farmers'  lands,  and  prey  upon  their  crops.  It  will 
be  more  useful  on  this  occasion  to  direct  our  attention  to  the 
powerful  action  oi  common  salt  in  effecting  their  destruc- 
tion. In  producing  some  fresh  evidence  of  this  fact,  it  vvill 
be  well  to  remember  that  this  important  use  of  salt  is  not  a 
recent  discovery,  for  it  is  now  sixteen  j'eara  since  w.e  find 
inserted  in  a  work  on  the  uses  of  salt  in  agriculture,  (,Tohn- 
son  on  Salt.)  reports  from  different  counties,  amply  proving 
its  powerful  effect  in  the  destruction,  among  other  insects, 
of  slugs  and  worms.  There  were,  for  instance,  those  of  Mr. 
Jacob  Busk,  of  Ponsbourn  Park,  in  Hertfordshire.  His  val- 
uable experiments  extended  over  some  hundreds  of  uorcs  of 
wheat.  To  use  his  own  words — "  In  every  situation,  and 
at  every  time,  the  effect  appeared  equally  beneficial." — 
The  quantity  per  acre  —  "  about  four  or  five  bushels,  sown 
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out  of  a  common  seed  shuttle."  The  period—"  in  the  eve- 
nin"."  The  effect — "  in-  the  morning  each  throw  mny  be 
distmguished  by  the  quantity  of  slime  and  number  of  dead 
sUigs  Tying  on  the  ground.  In  some  fields  it  has  certainly 
been  the  means  of  prevetiting  the  destruction  of  the  whole 
crnp."  In  Oxfordshire  again,  "  six  bushels  of  salt  per  acre 
were  applied  by  hand,  in  April,  to  a  field  of  oats  attacked  by 
the  slugs  and  worms,  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  John  Slatter,  of 
Draycote,  near  Oxford.  The  crop  was  completely  saved  by 
this  application,  altbough  an  adjoining  field,  not  salted,  was 
completely  destroyed  by  this  sort  of  vermin."  It  is  uscer- 
t.-iined  that  the  salt  readily  penetrates  sufficiently  into  the 
poll  to  destroy  many  of  llie  insects  in  their  cells.  "Com- 
mon salt,"  Professor  Way  observed  some  time  since,  "  may 
be  advantageously  employed  as  a  manure  directly  to  the 
snil  or  it  may  be  mixed  with  the  dung  heap.  In  the  latter 
application  of  it,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  in  lar^e 
quantities,  it  is  capable  o'f  suspending  fermentation  alto»etn- 
cr.  so  that  if  the  farmer  wants  his  dung  to  heat  well,  he 
must  be  careful  in  the  use  of  salt  ,  but.  in  small  cpianlity, 
dining  the  ferninntation,  or  in  full  supply  to  the  manure  a 
short  time  before  its  application  to  the  land,  salt  is  likely  to 
be  of  great  service.  Not  only  does  it  render  the  nmmoniacal 
compounds  leas  volatile,  but  it  is  capable  of  destroying  the 
germs  of  both  vcgctal)le  and  animal  life,  for  there  is  little 
doubt  that  we  too  often  introduce  into  the  soil,  with  the 
manure,  tlie  weeds  wliich  choke  and  the  insects  which 
devour  our  crops.  Salt  will  prevent  all  seeds  from  germi- 
nating when  they  are  sufficiently  saturated  with  a  solution 
of  it.  No  fear,  liowever,  need  be  critertaineil  of  its  effect 
when  the  manure  has  been  properly  mixed  with  the  soil ;  it 
la  then  too  diluted  to  interfere  with  the  germination  of  the 
turnep  seed." 

I  am  satisfied  of  the  benefit  of  salt,  and  strongly 
recommend  it  to  destroy  in.sects  ;  and  I  also  believe  in 
its  fertilizing  qualities.  On  fallow  it  should  he  used. 
I  intend  to  try  a  single  acre  with  tliree  barrels.  If  I 
am  spared,  I  intend,  in  a  future  number,  to  orive  some 
farther  views  on  the  efficacy  of  salt.  The  busy  sea- 
son coming  on,  at  present  forbids  it.  John  Park. — 
Gates,  1th  mo.,  1 850. 

Having  observed  in  the  Rochester  American,  last 
year,  a  statement,  by  John  Park  of  Gates,  of  the 
favorable  result  of  using  salt  on  his  land  for  wheat, 
and  being  favorably  impressed  by  the  beautiful  bright- 
ness of  the  straw  as  well  as  the  plumpness  of  the 
grain  raised  by  him,  I  was  imluced  to  apply  salt  to  a 
part  of  a  field,  on  which  I  intended  to  sow  wheat. 
The  result  is,  you  can  discern  to  a  shade  where  it 
was  applied,  by  the  superior  brightness  of  the  strav\-, 
as  well  as  the  larger  sized  heads,  over  the  part  of  the 
field  not  salted.  J.  CHAPfEi.L. — jVew  York  Milh, 
Rochester,  July  18,  1850. 

S.     W.'S     NOTES     FOR    THE     MONTH, 

i'Ai.NKs  Htdro-Electuic  LiciHT. — Throw  a  pail  of 
water  on  the  glowing  coals  discharged  from  a  cupola 
furnace,  and  a  dull  green  ikme  will  flash  up  from 
the  decom])Osed  water.  1  trust  Pai.nk  can  do  no 
more  than  this  towards  illuminating  the  world  with 
the  elements  of  water  alone.  Prom  his  own  tardy 
admission,  it  now  appears  that  his  bright  light  was 
only  made  by  the  aid  of  carbonaceous  matter  in  the 
form  a{  spirits  of  turpentine.  All  those  who  believe 
in  God's  provident  wisdom,  may  now  return  to,  if 
they  have  been  jostled  from,  their  faith,  and  bclicye 
that  he  has  not  placed  so  much  carbonaceous  matter 
in  this  world  of  ours,  to  remain  unused,  —  fossil  coal 
is  still  to  be  made  a  necessary  article  of  fuel  — the 
great  cetaceous  leviathan  is  still  to  give  employment 
to  our  whaling  fleets  —  the  southron  is  to  c(uitinuo 
to  convert  his  long  leaved  pine  into  spirits  of  turpen- 
tine—  and  the  maker  of  alcohol  may  yet  ab.straet 
from  beverage,  for  the  benefit  of  flame  and  Doctor 


Townsend's  Sarsaparilla,  as  much  com  whiskey  as 
he  pleases.     • 

The  Weather  and  the  Crops. — Never,  perhaps, 
in  our  rural  annals,  did  vegetation  ever  progress 
faster  than  it  has  in  Seneca  county,  since  the  3d  of 
June  last.  It  would  seem  that  heat  and  moisture 
has  done  the  utmost  to  produce  the  greatest  vegeta- 
ble growth  in  a  given  time.  It  is  now  the  16th  of 
July.  A  heavy  crop  of  clover  has  already  been  se- 
cured. Our  farmers  are  now  cutting  wheat  ;  and  all 
agree  that  this  cereal  will  be  an  average  crop  in  spite 
of  the  \\'orm  ;  Mediteranean  wlieat  has  invariably 
escaped  the  insect,  and  much  of  the  early  sowed  bald, 
on  warm  and  well  tilled  land,  has  got  ahead  of  the 
fiy,  although  much  wheat  in  low  places  has  beeu  in- 
jured by  it,  and  in  some  cases  entirely  de.^troyed. 
Indian  corn,  tliat  great,  unfailing  indigene  of  our 
country,  was  hardly  out  of  the  ground  on  the  3d  of 
June  ;  now  it  is  forming  its  green  ears,  in  the  full 
promise  of  early,  luxuriant  maturity. 

Tile  and  Pipe  Under-draining. — The  advantage 
of  under-draining,  in  enabling  the  wheat  plant  to  out- 
strip its  enemie.s,  was  never  more  apparent  than  it  is 
this  season  ;  as  every  crop  about  to  be  taken  from 
well  drained  fields,  will  sufTer  little  diminution  from 
either  winter-killing  or  the  C.  tritici;  while  the  weak 
rooted  plants  of  wet  places,  give  a  stinted  yield  that 
will  hardly  remunerate  the  farmer  for  the  seed  and 
culture.  B.  F.  VVhartenbt  makes,  at  Waterloo, 
about  40,000,000  tile  and  pipes  monthly,  with  the 
machine  imported  by  President  Delafield.  For 
the  benefit  of  distant  farmers,  I  will  here  say,  that 
machines  from  the  same  pattern,  with  improvements, 
are  about  to  be  made  here  at  Purdik's  foundry. 

The  great  increase  of  our  Agricultural  Ex- 
ports.— The  export  of  our  cotton  has  about  doubled 
in  the  la.st  eight  years.  In  1842  the  total  export  of 
Indian  corn  from  the  United  States  to  Great  Britain, 
amounted  only  to  l'J3,665  bushels  ;  whereas,  our  ex- 
port of  the  same  article  last  year,  to  that  kingdom 
alone,  amounted  to  above  twelve  millions  of  busliels. 
Our  export  of  provisions,  including  ham,=,  lard,  cheese, 
butter,  fee.,  has  increased  in  a  much  greater  ratio. 
In  1842  our  export  of  hams  to  England  was  only 
160,274  lbs.;  in  1849  the  export  of  that  article  to 
Great  Britain  alone,  was  rising  of  fifty-three  millions 
of  pounds.  British  agriculture  has  been  so  long 
pampered  and  enervated  by  corn  laws  and  protective 
duties,  that  the  present  competition  from  without 
cau.-ies  loud  complaint  from  both  landlord  and  tenant. 
John  Bull  can  beat  Brother  Jonathan  at  grumbling. 
Jonathan,  instead  of  employing  his  time  entirely  in 
such  an  expedient  fur  his  bad  luck,  goes  to  work 
manfully  with  renewed  energy,  employs  labor-saving 
tools  and  machinery,  instead  of  supernumerary  hands, 
sells  off  u  part  of  his  stud,  and  reduces  his  farm  ex- 
penses. But  John  does  nothing  like  this  ;  lie  looks 
to  a  new  ministry,  and  with  it  a  return  of  that  bounty 
on  his  products,  or  rather  a  tax  on  his  neighbors, 
which  he  considers  as  his  indefeasible  right. 

How  TO  CURE  SICK  Peach  Trees. — Dig  away  the 
soil  from  the  tree,  remove  all  excresences,  dead  bark, 
Jic,  near  the  root,  and  destroy  the  worms  ;  then  fill 
the  trench  around  the  tree  with  water  well  saturated 
w  ith  hen  dung  or  other  nitrogenous  manure  :  the 
liquid  should  be  as  warm  as  the  atmosphere.  T\V() 
or  three  applicjitions  of  this  kind  in  a  week,  will 
bring  a  healthy  appearance  to  the  foliage,  almost 
immediately.     fVaterloe,  A*.  1'.,  July,  1850. 
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PIGEON  WEED,    OR    RED    ROOT. 

>Ikssrs.  EniTiiRS  i — I  improve  a  moment  to  inquire  of  you 
what  can  be  done  with  the  destrueiive  and  noxious  weed 
called  the  **  Pigeon  Weed,"  which  is  running  us  out  in  this 
section  of  the  country.  Some  crops  of  our  wheat  are  almost 
entirely  run  out  by  the  weed.  .Some  are  on  the  eve  of  con- 
sidemtion,  while  others  ha"ve  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  can  not  raise  wheat  unless  there  can  be  some  remedy 
resorted  to,  which  we  are  as  yet  unaware  of  If  the  Editors 
of  the  Farmer  can  give  us  any  information  in  regard  to  the 
above  inquiry,  it  will  be  thankfully  received  througli  ihc 
Farmer.     Chas.  W.  Hobart. —  Yatesville,  July.  1850. 

An  excellent  essay  on  Pig^eon  Weed,  or  Red  Root, 
was  written  by  Chas.  M.  Stark  of  Yates  county, 
and  published  in  the  N.  Y.  State  Transactions  for 
1846.  It  was  published  in  the  February  number  of 
the  Farmer  of  1848.  We  think  we  could  not  better 
answer  our  correspondent  than  by  copying  a  part  of 
this  essay  : 

"The  first  thing  to  be  considered,  is  the  fact  that 
red  root  is  a  biennial  plant  that  will  not  germinate 
to  any  great  extent  in  the  spring,  it  being  its  nature 
to  come  up  in  autumn,  and  can  not  therefore  be  erad- 
icated without  fall  plowing.  I  would  recommend 
the  following  practice  :  The  first  crop,  wheat  ;  the 
ground  to  be  plowed  but  once,  at  least  eight  inches 
deep,  which  should  be  done  in  July,  after  which  it 
should  be  thoroughly  pulverized  with  a  cultivator,  to 
the  depth  of  four  inches.  My  reason  for  preparing 
the  ground  in  this  way,  is  this  :  the  most  of  our  land 
is  seeded  down  after  wheat,  and  of  course  receives 
its  red  root  seeding  at  the  same  time  ;  consequently 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  seed  lies  near  the  sur- 
face. If  this  be  turned  under  to  the  depth  of  eight 
inches,  but  a  very  small  portion  will  germinate,  and 
the  wheat  will  be  to  a  certain  extent  free  from  its 
pernicious  presence  ;  if  plowed  twice,  the  seeds  arc 
mostly  thrown  back  to  the  surface,  which  is  admira- 
bly adapted  to  the  increase  of  the  pigeon  weed,  wliile 
once  plowing  is  found  to  be  at  least  as  good,  and  I 
believe  decidedly  better  for  the  wheat.  If  it  be  pos- 
sible, the  red  root  should  be  pulled  out  of  the  wheat ; 
but  if  the  quantity  be  too  great  for  this  pur|)ose,  a 
more  protracted  effort  must  be  made  to  destroy  it. 

"The  wheat  stubble  should  be  plowed  in  the  fall, 
just  as  deep  as  it  was  for  the  wheat,  and  well  har- 
rowed. In  the  spring  the  ground  may  be  plowed, 
(as  shallow  as  possible;)  but  I  deem  it  decidedly 
better  to  use  the  large  cultivator  with  steel  teeth,  as 
not  one  spear  can  escape  if  it  is  thoroughly  cultiva- 
ted, and  the  ground  will  be  in  better  order  for  the 
crop,  which  may  be  barley,  oats,  or  spring  wheat  : 
but  in  my  opinion,  should  be  peas.  The  ground 
should  be  again  plowed  and  harrowed  in  the  fall. 
In  the  spring  let  the  operation  with  the  cultivator  be 
repeated,  and  the  ground  planted  to  corn.  If  this  be 
placed  three  feet  apart  each  way,  and  tilled  with  a 
cultivator,  no  weed  of  any  kind  need  be  grown  among 
it.  This  crop  should  be  planted  as  early  as  the  sea- 
son will  admit,  to  give  time  for  another  plowing  in 
the  fall,  when  the  ground  should  be  harrowed  as  be- 
fore. In  the  spring  the  same  thorough  use  of  the 
cultivator  is  necessary,  and  the  land  may  be  sown  to 
barley,  peas,  or  oats,  which  must  be  decided  by  the 
crop  raised  the  second  year.  If  peas,  then  barley  or 
oats  may  follow  ;  but  in  no  case  should  the  same 
crop  be  grown  in  the  rotation.  I  think  it  the  better 
way  to  sow  (lax  for  the  seed,  because  I  consider  it 
as  profitable  as  any  other  summer  crop  ;  and  as  the 
ground  should  now  be  seeded  with  timothy  or  clover, 
I  believe  flax  is  the  best  summer  Qrop^that  grass 


seed  can  be  sown  with.  Flax  should  be  sown  early; 
twelve  quarts  to  the  acre.  I  think  tin's  rotation  must 
destroy  the  seed  in  the  ground,  as  all  that  germinates 
in  three  successive  years  dies,  without  the  possibility 
of  leaving  seed.  If  any  yet  remains  in  the  earth, 
the  quantity  must  be  so  small  that  it  may  be  easily 
pulled.  We  might  now  sing  a  requiem  over  departed 
pigeon  weed,  and  read  the  burial  survice  over  red 
root,  were  it  not  that.  Phoenix  like,  there  is  vitality 
in  its  very  ashes.  Though  death  and  decay  may 
surround  it,  yet  in  its  stone  tenement  it  is  .safe,  and 
with  patience  it  awaits  the  day  of  its  resurrection, 
which  will  as  surely  come  as  the  manure  is  removed 
from  the  barn-yard  to  the  field. 

"The  destruction  of  the  seeds  carried  to  the  barn 
with  the  wheat,  is  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  in  order  to  effect  it,  no  pigeon  weed  must 
go  into  the  barn  ;  for  if  it  be  carried  there,  it  will  be 
taken  back  again,  and  no  system  of  rotation  or  any- 
thing else  will  ever  subdue  it.  I  feel  very  diffident 
about  advising  any  farmer  to  burn  his  straw  ;  but  in 
this  case  I  think  the  benefit  derived  from  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  seeds  of  tliis  weed,  would  be  at  least  an 
equivalent  for  the  straw  destroyed,  (or  rather  decom- 
posed ;  for  nothing  can  be  destroyed.)  It  is  the  de- 
cision of  agricultural  chemists,  that  a  large  propor- 
tion of  wheat  straw  is  taken  from  the  atmosphere, 
and  that  every  particle  derived  froin  the  soil  may  be 
found  in  its  ashes.  As  this  has  been  proved  by  actual 
experiment,  there  can  be  no  real  loss  by  such  a  con- 
flagration. The  proper  method  is,  to  stack  the  wheat 
in  the  field,  and  as  it  is  threshed  burn  the  straw  on 
a.i  small  a  space  as  possible,  as  all  the  heat  that  can 
be  obtained  from  it  is  necessary  to  destroy  the  vitality 
of  the  seeds  of  the  pigeon  weed.  T  believe  it  would 
be  profitable  in  many  cases,  to  mow  the  stubble  and 
burn  this  al.so.  The  ashes  should  bo  gathered  up  and 
housed  until  they  can  be  used  in  the  compost  heap, 
or  otherwise  returned  to  the  soil.  It  may  be  thought 
that  this  system  is  too  great  a  tax  upon  the  land, 
there  being  no  return  made  in  manure  ;  but  this  is  a 
groundless  objection  ;  for  any  farmer,  following  the 
rotation,  may  apply  artificial  or  barn-yard  manure  to 
cither  or  all  the  crops  raised,  as  his  judgment  may 
dictate.  The  soil  will  receive  t!ie  manure  made  from 
the  peas,  oats,  barley,  and  corn  ;  and  clover  seed  may 
be  sown  with  either  of  these  crops,  except  the  last, 
and  the  clover  plowed  under  in  the  fall,  (a  practice, 
by  the  bye,  I  would  by  no  means  recommend.) 

"  The  manure  that  has  already  accumulated  in  the 
barn-yard  should  be  drawn  out  upon  a  sward,  and  the 
ground  planted  to  corn,  with  the  following  rotation  : 
1st,  corn  :  '2d,  peas,  barley,  or  oats  ;  3d,  flax  ;  4th, 
wheat.  The  pigeon  weed  should  be  pulled  from  the 
wheat,  if  possible  ;  if  not,  the  first  rotation  may  be 
applied  after  the  ground  has  lain  two  years  in  clover. 

"  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  presence  of 
pigeon  weed  is  a  positive  tax  upon  the  farmer,  and 
that  every  dollar  successfully  expended  in  its  removal 
is  to  him  an  absolute  gain.'' 

In  speaking  of  his  efforts  to  destroy  pigeon  weed. 
Carles  Hanford  of  Genesee  county,  writes  —  "I 
should  be  well  paid  for  my  trouble,  if  all  farmers 
would  either  pull  their  red  root  at  the  time  of  blow- 
ing, or  burn  all  they  pull  up,  instead  of  placing  it  in 
the  wagon-track  of  the  road.  When  muddy,  the 
the  seed  and  mud  cling  to  the  wheels,  shake  off  in 
the  barn-yard,  get  with  the  manure,  and  then  into 
the  wheat-fields.  It  requires  more  labor  to  rid  a  farm 
of  this  weed  than  of  Canada  thistles." 
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THE     SHEPHERD'S    DOG,    &c. 

Years  have  passed  over  our  head  since  in  youthful 
elee  we  wandered  among  green  pastures,  admiring 
the  flocks  of  sheep  quietly  feedinjj  on  the  gentle 
slope,  watching  the  gambols  of  the  playful  Iambs,  and 
the  faithful  dog  obeying  even  the  slightest  motion  of 
his  master,  and  gently  turning  the  flock  when  dis- 
posed to  wander.  It  is  "long,  long  ago,"  that  under 
the  shade  of  some  white-thorn  hedge  or  ancient  oak, 
we  listened  to  the  shepherd's  wonderful  story  of  the 
sagacity  of  his  favorite  dog,  —  more  pleasing  than 
fairy  tale,  or  even  shepherd's  lute.  And  yet  these 
scenes  have  left  their  impress.  The  shepherd,  with 
his  dog  quietly  dozing  by  his  side,  and  the  flock 
peacefully  grazing  or  listlessly  reposing  on  the  green, 
is  to  us  the  brightest,  most  beautiful  picture  of  rural 


life.  It  is  a  picture  of  peace,  and  contentment,  and 
affection.  When  the  interest  of  the  flock  requires 
it,  tlie  shepherd  makes  known  his  wishes,  and  the 
dog  is  ever  delighted  to  obey  —  ever  ready  to  do  his 
work  with  zeal  and  fidelity,  and  when  done,  lays 
himself  down  with  evident  and  well  expressed  satis- 
faction, at  his  masters  feet.  The  sheep  obey  the 
dog  almost  as  readily  as  the  dog  obeys  the  shepherd, 
and  seem  to  look  to  him  as  a  protector.  The  shep- 
herd loves  his  dog  and  his  sheep,  and  the  dog  is 
equally  attached  to  his  master  and  his  flock.  The  1 
Almighty  has  chosen  this  beautiful  scene  to  illustrate  / 
his  love  for  his  creatures,  and  his  care  over  them,  i 
Modern  customs  and  modern  improvements  may,  in  j 
some  respects,  have  changed  the  shepherd's  life  ;  but  f 
in  our  imagination,  we  must  ever  hold  this  picture  « 
of  our  early  days  as  the  poetry  of  rural  life.  \ 
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THE    SCOTCH    SHEKP-DOG. 


We  might  tell  many  facts  illustrating  the  more 
than  human  sagacity  of  the  shepherd's  dog,  but  one 
or  two  will  suffice,  and  we  think  will  not  fail  to  be 
interesting  : 

Mr.  Jamks  Hogg,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  living  in 
his  early  days  among  the  sheep  and  their  quadruped 
attendants,  and  an  accurate  observer  of  nature,  as 
well  as  an  exquisite  poet,  gives  some  anecdotes  of 
the  colley,  (the  Highland  term  for  sheep  dog,)  with 
which  the  reader  will  not  be  displeased.  "My  dog. 
Sirrah,"  says  he,  i!i  a  letter  to  the  Editor  of  Black- 
wood's Edinburgh  Magazine,  "was,  beyond  all  com- 
parison, the  best  dog  I  ever  saw.  He  had  a  somewhat 
surly  and  unsocial  Temper,  disdaining  all  flattery,  and 
refusing  to  be  caressed  ;  but  his  attention  to  my 
commands  and  interest  will  never  again  be  equalled 
by  any  of  the  canine  race.  When  I  first  saw  him  a 
drover  was  leading  liini  with  a  rope.  He  was  both 
lean  and  hungry,  and  far  from  being  a  beautiful 
animal  ;  for  lie  was  almost  black,  and  had  a  grim 
face,  striped  with  dark  brown.  I  thouglit  I  perceived 
a  sort  of  sullen  intelligence  in  his  countenance,  not- 
withstanding iiis  dejected  and  forlorn  appearance, 


and  I  bought  him.  He  was  scarcely  a  year  old,  and 
knew  so  little  of  herding  that  he  had  never  turned  a 
sheep  in  his  life  ;  but,  as  soon  as  he  discovered  it 
was  his  duty  to  do  so,  and  that  it  obliged  me,  I  can 
never  forget  with  what  anxiety  and  eagerness  he 
learned  his  diflferent  evolutions,  and  when  I  once 
made  him  understand  a  direction  he  never  forgot  or 
mistook  it." 

On  one  night,  a  large  flock  of  lambs  that  were 
under  the  Ettrick  Shepherd's  care,  frightened  by 
something,  scampered  away  in  three  difl'erent  direc- 
tions across  the  hills,  in  spite  of  all  he  could  do  to 
keep  them  together.  "  Sirrah,"  said  the  shepherd, 
"  they  're  a'  awa  !  " 

It  was  too  dark  for  the  dog  and  his  master  to  see 
each  other  at  any  considerable  distance,  but  Sirrah 
understood  him,  and  set  off  after  the  fugitives.  The 
night  passed  on,  and  Hogg  and  his  assistant  traversed 
every  neighboring  hill  in  anxious  hut  fruitless  search 
for  the  lambs  ;  but  he  could  hear  nothing  of  them 
nor  of  the  dog,  and  he  was  returning  to  his  master 
with  the  doleful  intelligence  that  he  had  lost  all  his 
lambs.    "  On  our  way  home,  however,"  says  he,  "  we 
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discovered  a  lot  of  lambs  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep 
ravine  called  the  Flesh  Clench,  and  the  indefatigable 
Sirrah  standing  in  front  of  them,  looking  ronnd  for 
some  relief,  bnt  still  true  to  his  charge.  We  con- 
cluded that  it  was  one  of  the  divisions  which  Sirrah 
had  been  unable  to  manage,  until  he  came  to  that 
commanding  situation.  But  what  was  our  astonish- 
ment when  we  discovered  that  not  one  lamb  of  the 
flock  was  missing  !  How  he  had  got  all  the  divis- 
ions collected  in  the  dark,  is  beyond  my  comprehen- 
sion. The  charge  was  left  entirely  to  himself  from 
midnight  until  the  rising  sun  ;  and  if  all  the  shep- 
herds in  the  forest  had  been  there  to  have  assisted 
him,  they  could  not  have  effected  it  with  greater 
promptitude.  All  that  I  can  say  is,  that  I  never  felt 
so  grateful  to  any  creature  under  the  sun  as  I  did  to 
my  honest  Sirrah  that  morning." 

The  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society  offer  a 
j)remium  on  the  best  well  trained  dog,  at  the  next 
State  Fair,  and  our  reference  to  the  subject  now  will 
be  in  season. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Bingham  of  Vermont,  passed  through 
this  city  with  a  drove  of  sheep  last  winter,  and  had 
a  fine  dog  with  him  as  an  assistant,  who  [  the  dog  ] 
honored  us  with  a  call.  We  certainly  appreciate  the 
compliment,  as  we  have  a  great  respect  for  the  useful 
portion  of  the  race.  But  we  have  no  regard  for  the 
hosts  of  lazy,  worthless  curs,  that  infest  our  cities 
and  villages,  eating  up  food  that  many  half-starved 
children  would  consider  a  luxury,  and  making  the 
night  hideous  with  their  yelping.  We  have  a  per- 
fect hatred  of  all  such.  We  have  no  particular  love, 
either,  for  those  little  watery-eyed  fellows  that  seem 
to  be  so  peculiarly  the  favorites  of  some  ladies.  We 
know  of  nothing  more  disgusting  than  to  see  a  lady 
carrying  in  her  arms  a  little  cur,  wiping  its  eyes 
with  her  handkerchief,  or  purchasing  cake  from  the 
stores  and  feeding  it.  Better  had  she  take  care  of 
some  poor  v.'oman's  child,  if  she  must  have  a  pet,  and 
give  her  pennies  to  brighten  the  eye  and  gladden  the 
heart  of  the  first  bare-footed,  disconsolate  looking 
child  she  might  meet  in  the  street.  Or,  indeed,  if 
the  pet  must  be  something  other  than  human,  why 
•not  take  a  nice  little  grunter  of  a  week  or  so  old  ?  — 
what  could  make  a  prettier  pet  to  be  led  by  a  riband 
or  carried  in  a  lady's  arms  ? 


engraving.  This  is  constructed  on  the  endless  chain 
principle,  with  India  rubber  bands,  instead  of  links, 
and  is  said  to  work  admirably  —  some  fifty  having 
already  been  sold  and  tested  this  season.  The  man- 
ufacturer states  that  it  is  easily  operated  by  a  dog, 
sheep,  or  goat,  and  can  be  applied  to  any  size  or  kind 
of  churn.  Attached  to  a  Thermometer  Compressing 
Churn,  it  makes  a  very  complete  and  perfect  churn- 
ing apparatus.  The  power  can  be  instantly  applied 
to  any  size  of  the  ordinary  dash  churn. 


We  are  glad  to  l^arn  that  Horace  L.  Embry  of 
Albany,  has  devised  a  plan  for  giving  useful  employ- 
ment to  dogs,  and  of  making  many  now  useless  of 
some  advantage  on  the  farm  or  the  dairy.  It  consists 
of  a  dog-power  for  churning,  as  seen  in  the  above 


GAME    FOWLS. 

Messrs.  Editors  :  —  1  have  been  much  pleased  with 
your  remarks  on  fowls  ;  but  I  have  a  kind  that  I 
think  you  have  never  described.  They  [a  pair] 
were  sent  to  me  by  a  brothei  in  New  Jersey,  some 
two  years  ago,  as  Game  fowls.  I  didn't  prize  them 
much  at  first,  as  1  supposed  the  Game  fowls  were 
principally  valued  for  their  fighting  qualities  ;  and 
as  I  love  peace,  and  can  not  bear  to  see  suffering, 
even  in  the  meanest  creature,  I  found  it  difficult  to 
overcome  my  prejudice  against  what  I  had  supposed 
to  be  the  bullies  of  the  poultry  yard.  But  my  preju- 
dice is  somewhat  giving  way.  They  are  a  very 
neat,  pretty  fowl,  and  not  half  so  quarrelsome  as  I 
had  supposed  them  to  be.  They  show  a  disposition 
to  fight  when  quite  small  chickens  ;  but  with  a  little 
care  I  manage  them  so  that  they  seldom  injure  each 
other.  The  hens  lay  about  as  many  eggs  as  our 
common  breed,  and  they  are  the  best  mothers  I  ever 
saw.  The  old  hen  will  de(y  man  or  beast  that  at- 
tempts to  interfere  with  her  brood.  Some  of  my 
neighbors  think  my  fowls  are  too  peaceable  for 
Game.  What  is  your  opinion  ?  J.  W. — Erie  Co., 
July,  1850. 

We  give  at  the  head  of  this  article  a  portrait  of  a 
Game  cock,  from  Browne's  American  Poultry  Yard, 
which  our  correspondent  can  compare  with  his  fowls. 
We  have  no  doubt,  from  J.  W.'s  description,  that 
he  has  the  Game  fowls — perhaps  not  in  their  purity, 
—  but  they  show  strong  characteristics  of  the  breed. 
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STRAWBERRIES. 

In  the  Vicinity  of  all  our  large  towns,  at  least,  the 
cn'tivation  of  tlie  strawberry  is  destined  to  be  a  most 
iniporU'nl  oranch  of  horticulture.  Around  this  city, 
the  crop  of  the  past  season  has  been  immense.  The 
iiamUez-  of  varieties  grown,  and  grown  in  perfection, 
hKB  never  tieen  equalled  here  before,  and  perhaps 
nevci  oxceiieOi  nnvwhere.  At  our  June  exhibition, 
I'P'vVR'd*  of  Lweuly-five  varieties  were  exhibited,  in- 
c'uaing  r.i  the  best  known  sorts. 

Burr's  JVew  Une  maintains  its  supremacy  in  fla- 
vor, and  IS  beside  a  most  abundant  bearer  —  indeed, 
we  consider  it,  taking  all  together,  the  best  straw- 
berry. 

The  Sivainstone  Seedling  is  equal  in  flavor,  and 
quite  as  large,  but  is  a  poor  bearer,  and  can  not  be 
recommended  for  general  cultivation. 

Burr's  Columbus  and  Rival  Hudson  are  both  high- 
ly productive  and  fair  sized  varieties,  but  somewhat 
acid.  On  this  account,  however,  they  are  not  at  all 
objectional  to  many  people. 

Burr's  Scarlet  Melting  proves  a  most  prolific 
bearer.  We  saw  a  bed  of  th.s  variety  in  Bisseel  fe 
Hooker's  grounds,  surpass  ,ig  in  fruitfulness  any  we 
have  seen  this  season  ;  I  jt  the  fruit  is  so  tender  that 
it  can  not  be  cultivated  for  market. 

Burr's  Old  Seedling  is  a  good,  productive,  stami- 
nate  sort. 

Honey's  Seedling  holds  its  place  as  the  largest, 
and  the  crops  here  this  season,  in  all  the  gardens, 
have  been  quite  satisfactory — much  better  than  they 
have  ever  been  before.     The  flavor  is  but  middling. 

Boston  Pine  is  exceedingly  prolific,  and  of  fine 
size,  but  flavor  poor. 

Black  Prince  has  yielded  most  abundant  crops  of 
large,  fine  looking  fruit,  but  in  all  cases  exceedingly 
insipid.  We  see  it  stated  to  be  the  same  thing  at 
Cincinnati.  At  the  Buffalo  exhibition  we  found  the 
specimens  shown  to  be  no  better.  We  have  hereto- 
fore found  it  much  better  ;  but  it  certainly  can  not 
be  relied  upon  in  this  respect. 

The  Crimson  Cone  is  a  most  abundant  bearer  every 
year  here,  and  in  appearance  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful of  all — of  a  regular  conical,  pine  apple  shape,  and 
rich,  shining,  crimson  color  ;  distinguishable  at  a 
glance,  among  all  other  sorts.  The  flavor  is  medium 
— about  the  same  as  the  Large  Early  Scarlet.  We 
consider  this  a  valuable  variety. 

British  Queen  is  a  most  superb  fruit,  and  the  plant 


extremely  rich  and  luxuriant  in  foliage :  but  the 
yield  is  quite  inconsiderable,  and  it  deserves  a  place 
only  in  the  amateur's  collection. 

Jenny's  Seedling  is  very  large,  and  the  plant  of  a 
vigorous  and  luxuriant  habit.  We  have  not  seen 
enough  of  it  to  speak  decidedly  of  its  bearing  qual- 
ities, but  should  think  it  will  produce  very  moder- 
ately, and  the  flavor  is  but  medium,  or  hardly  that. 

Princess  Mice  Maude  has  produced  a  good  crop  of 
large,  fine  looking,  but  very  insipid  and  worthless  fruit. 

Deptford  Pine  the  same. 

Protijif  Hautbois  is  a  large,  conical,  pale  colored, 
sweet  and  musky  fruit  that  many  people  like,  and  an 
immense  bearer.  The  plant  is  quite  distinct  in  its 
appearance,  and  when  in  blossom,  is  highly  orna- 
mental. We  consider  that  its  distinct  peculiarities 
of  growth,  flavor,  &c.,  added  to  its  productiveness, 
render  it  well  worthy  of  cultivation. 

The  Large  Eariy  Scarlet  and  the  Red  and 
White  Monthly  Alpines  are  unfailing  good  bearers, 
and  the  latter  especially  fine  flavored.  There  is  no 
other  variety  we  would  recommend  in  preference  to 
the  Large  Early  Scarlet,  as  a  staminate  to  fertilize 
the  pistillate  varieties,  as  it  not  only  possesses  an 
abundance  of  pollen,  but  is  itself  an  excellent  fruit. 

The  Bishop's  Orange  is  also  a  good  bearer,  and  a 
good  fruit. 

We  give  these  brief  notes,  made  from  a  careful 
examination  of  the  fruits  in  various  plantations. 
The  attention  that  has  been  given  the  strawberry 
culture  here  for  a  few  years  past,  by  several  zealous 
and  well  informed  cultivators,  has  not  only  awakened 
the  community  to  the  importance  of  the  subject,  but 
has  really  given  them  such  information — such  exam- 
ples—  as  can  not  fail  to  convince  them  that  to  raise, 
strawberries  with  success,  requires  but  the  plainest 
and  simplest  course  of  management.  There  is  no 
difficulty  now  in  selecting  varieties  that,  with  good 
soil  and  good  culture,  will   yield  an  ample  return. 

Good  soil  is  a  soil  made  deep  by  trenching  or  plow- 
ing. It  should  be  at  least  a  foot  and  a  half  deep,  and 
so  enriched  with  manures  as  to  be  in  as  good  condi- 
tion as  a  vegetable  garden  ought  to  be.  Good  cut-  . 
ture  consists  in  keeping  the  plants  free  from  weeds 
and  runners,  and  the  ground  mellow  about  tlie  plants. 
Showery  if cathcr  during  this  and  next  month,  will  be* 
a  good  time  for  planting.  The  best  way  is  in  rows 
three  feet  apart,  and  the  plants  a  foot  apart  in  the 
rows.  The  preceding  notes  will  be  some  guide  to 
the  inexperienced,  in  making  selections.  For  a  small 
collection,  giving  a  reasonable  variety,  we  can  not 
do  wrong,  we  think,  in  pointing  out  the  following  : 
Staminatef  —  Large  Early  Scarlet,  Boston  Pine, 
Burr's  Seedling,  Swainstone  Seedling.  Pistillates 
—  Burr's  New  Pine,  Ilovey's  Seedling,  Crimson 
Cone,  Rival  Hudson,  Black  Prince.  And  in  addition 
to  these,  the  Prolijic  Hauthois  and  the  Jitpines  ;  both 
having  perfect  flowers,  and  not  mixing  with  other 
varieties.  For  a  very  small  collerlion,  the  two  first 
of  each  staminate  and  pistillate.  The  Alpines  we 
would  cultivate,  if  none  else,  on  account  of  their 
bearing  so  long  and  possessing  such  delicious  flavor. 
But,  few  will  agree  with  us,  on  arrount  of  their 
small  size. 

A  correspondent  writes  us  :  "I  have  made  up  my 
mind  this  season,  from  my  own  observation  and  ex- 
perience, that  Burr's  JVew  Pine  Early  Scarlet,  and 
Hovey's  Seedling,  are  the  throe  varieties  for  those 
who  wish  to  cultivate  but  three  sorts." 
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DUKE  AND  MORELLO  CHERRIES. 

These  classes  of  cherries,  as  a  general 
tiling,  are  not  cultivated  in  this  country 
to  any  considerable  extent  The  May 
Duke  and  Belle  de  Choisy  are  about  the 
only  sorts  that  seem  to  be  considered 
worthy  of  cultivation,  judging  from  the 
demand.  The  taste  of  our  planters 
seems  to  run  thnost  exclusively  for  rapid 
growers  and  large,  sweet  fruit.  A  large 
portion  of  the  cherry  trees  that  are  plant- 
ed through  the  country,  are  placed  in 
door-yards,  where  they  are  made  to  serve 
the  double  purpose  of  shade  and  fruit 
trees.  For  such  purposes,  the  rapid 
growing  sorts,  such  as  the  Hearts  and 
Bigarreaus,  are  alone  suitable. 

We  approliend,  however,  that  in  a 
short  time  these  hardy  sorts  will  receive 
much  more  attention,  and  bo  planted  to 
a  much  greater  extent  than  at  present. 
Throughout  nearly  all  the  western  and 
southwestern  States,  the  free  growers, 
or  Heart  cherries,  are  quite  short  lived  ; 
they  are  too  delicate  —  their  wood  is  too 
soft  to  endure  the  vicissitudes  of  the  cli- 
mate and  seasons.  So  it  is  in  the  north- 
ern portions  of  this  State,  the  eastern 
States,  and  Canada.  The  free  growing 
cherries  are  too  tender ;  and  the  conse- 
quence is,  that  in  traveling  through  these 
regions,  you  will  find  nothing  but  the 
common  red,  or  pie  cherry  ;  which  is 
very  late,  and  only  fit  for  cooking.  If 
we  ask  why  the  fine  varieties  are  not 
cultivated,  we  are  told  tliat  they  will 
not  endure  the  climate  —  Mr.  So-and-so 
has  tried  them,  without  success.  It  is 
true  that  tins  pie  cherry,  as  it  is  called, 
will  bear  the  most  abundant  crops  in  all 
seasons,  where  such  as  the  Black  Tar- 
tarian or  Elton  could  liot  survive  a  sin- 
gle season.  But  we  must  tell  the  people 
of  these  localities,  that  there  are  really 
fine  sorts,  to  our  taste  superior  even  to 
the  Black  Tartarian,  equally  as  hardy 
'as  the  common  red.  (Jf  such  are  the 
May  jDuke,  Belle  de  Choisy,  the  Carna- 
tion, the  Belle  Magnijique,  the  Morello, 
and  many  others  we  might  name.  For 
small  garden  trees,  these  slow  growers 
are  much  better  adapted  than  the  others  —  much 
easier  managed  ;  they  are  naturally  more  compact, 
may  be  planted  close,  and  are  easily  protected  from 
birds  or  insects.  The  two  varieties  noticed  below, 
of  recent  introduction,  may  be  added  to  the  finest  of 
these  hardy,  slow  growing  sorts. 

TIIF.   RHINE  HORTENSE   CUERRV. 
SvsONYMs  —  MoQStreuse  de  Bavay.  Leraercier.  Belle  de  Bavay.  &c. 

This  is  an  excellent  French  cherry  of  the  Duke 
class,  imported  by  us  some  three  or  four  years  ago. 
Mr.  Bavay  says  it  was  found  at  his  old  residence  at 
Vilvorde,  in  Belgium,  and  introduced  by  him  in  1826, 
under  the  name  of  "  Monstre^ise  de  Bavay."  The 
"  Bon  Jardinier"  states  that  it  was  introduced  in 
1838,  as  Reine  Hortense,  by  Mr.  La  Rose,  a  nur- 
seryman of  Neuilly,  in  France.  The  Lemcrcier, 
which  we  have  imported,  has  also  proved  identical 
with  it.     The  fruit  is  large,  long,  heart  shaped,  and 


RBINB    HORTRNSE. 

bright  red  at  maturity.  Stalk  an  inch  and  a  half  to 
two  inches  long,  rather  slender.  Flesh  tender,  juicy, 
sweet,  and  rich.  The  tree  is  a  vigorous  and  hand- 
some grower  of  the  kind,  resembling  the  May  Duke, 
and  it  bears  early.  It  is  one  of  the  very  best  for 
dwarfs  or  pyramids,  that  we  know  of,  in  the  wliole 
list  cultivated.  It  appears  to  us  that,  if  left  entirely 
to  themselves,  they  would  make  handsome  pyramids, 
if  worked  on  the  mahaleb  stock.  Mr.  Rivkrs,  and 
indeed  all  who  have  tested  it,  pronounce  it  a  first  rate 
variety.  We  recommend  it  especially  to  those  who 
are  desirous  of  procuring  small,  garden  cherry  trees, 
that  are  easily  managed. 

DONNA    MARIA    CHERRY. 

This  is  another  French  variety  of  recent  intro- 
duction. Fruit  medium  size,  round,  flattened  at  both 
ends,  light  red  until  mature,  when  it  is  quite  dark. 
Flesh  soft,  juicy,  and  acid  ;  fit  only  for  confectionary 
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l>OiNNA     MARIA. 

purposes  and  preserving.  Ripe  middle  of  July. 
The  tree  is  similar  in  growth  and  wood  to  the 
Morello — makes  a  nice  prolific  bush  on  the  Mahaleb 
stock.  We  should  not  recommend  it  unless  for  a 
pretty  largo  collection  of  this  class  of  fruits,  as  it  is 
inferior  to  several  others  ripening  at  the  same  time. 

THE   FIRE   BLIGHT  IN   PEAK,  APPLE,  AND   QUmCE. 

A  FiiiKND  has  favored  us  with  a  copy  of  the  "  Cayu- 
ga New  Era,"  in  which  we  find  a  commtniication 
stating  that  "  it  has  been  ascertained  to  a  certainty, 
by  a  close  observation  and  actual  discovery,  that 
what  is  usually  termed  the  ^Jire  hlighl'  in  those  kind 
of  trees,  is  caused  by  a  very  small  white  worm,  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  ip  length  and  not  larger  than  a 
cambric  needle.  This,  at  least,  is  about  the  size  of 
their  growth  at  the  present  time.  It  commences  at 
the  tip  ends  of  the  branches  and  proceeds,  generally, 
on  one  side  of  them  only,  between  the  outer  bark  and 
the  wood,  till,  in  the  course  of  the  season,  it  passes 
quite  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  tree  into  the 
earth.  The  smaller  branches  soon  wither  and  die, 
and  the  larger  ones  and  the  body  of  the  tree  become 
so  despoiled  of  their  bark  as  to  fail  sooner  or  later  by 
decay,  from  exposure  of  the  wood  to  the  weather. 
The  only  effectual  remedy  is  to  cut  off  the  tips  of 
the  branches  as  soon  as  any  dry  leaves  appear."' 

We  can  only  say  that  we  have  strong  doubts  about 
the  correctness  of  the  discovery.  The  blight  seldom 
affects  more  than  the  ends  of  apple  and  quince  shoots. 


DR    EIETLAND'S    CHERRIES.  —  CLEVELAND. 

During  a  recent  visit  to  Cleveland,  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  spending  a  few  hours  with  the  Doctor 
and  Mr.  Elliott,  among  the  seedling  cherries. 
It  was  on  the  4th  of  July,  and  many  were  out  of 
season  ;  still,  we  found  much  that  was  new  am] 
interesting.  To  examine  all  the  seedling  cher- 
ries which  the  Doctor  has  already  in  bearing, 
would  require  a  whole  day.  We  observed  Kirt- 
land's  May  and  Rockport  Biggareau  very  fine  : 
No.  10,  a  variety  not  yet  named,  rather  better 
than  any  —  a  superb  and  delicious  fruit  ;  several 
black  seedlings,  from  their  season  of  maturity, 
texture,  and  flavor,  promise  to  be  valuable.  The 
Doctor's  grounds  show  that  he  is  prosecuting  his 
favorite  pursuits  with  increased  ardor  ;  they  are 
greatly  improved  since  we  last  visited  them,  three 
years  ago.  We  noted  a  great  number  of  inter- 
esting and  important  experiments  going  forward, 
in  hybridizing,  manuring,  &.C.,  the  results  of 
which  can  not  fail  to  subserve  the  interests  of 
fruit  culture  in  that  region  and  elsewhere. 

We  have  to  thank  Mr.  Elliott  for  his  com- 
pany and  kind  attention.  We  found  him  in  his 
now  house,  (for  the  design  of  which  he  was 
awarded  the  premium  of  our  State  Society,)  his 
office  filled  with  cherries,  of  which  he  w'as  making 
notes  and  comparisons  that  we  shall  one  day  hear 
from,  no  doubt. 

Cleveland  is  a  charming  city.  In  tasteful  and 
beautiful  dwellings  and  gardens,  she  eclipses  any 
city  of  the  same  size  we  know  of.  The  Horticul- 
tural Society  holds  weekly  e.xhibitions  during  all 
the  fruit  and  flower  season,  and  is  quite  well  at- 
tended and  doing  great  good.  No  premiums  are 
awarded,  and  therefore  they  create  no  jealousy,  as 
among  certain  small  hearted  people  elsewhere. 
We  suggest  this  mode  to  young  societies  with 
small  means.  Dispense  totally  with  premiums  ; 
they  are  only  "bones  of  contention." 

We  forgot  to  add,  in  speaking  of  Dr.  Kirtland's 
cherries,  that  we  have  had  the  Cleveland  Higgareau 
and  Rockport  bear  here,  and  they  fully  meet  our 
expectation.^.  No.  10  has  also  borne,  and  is  bv  far 
the  best  cherry.  All  who  have  seen  it  here  or  at 
Cleveland,  pronounce  it  one  of  the  best,  if  not  i/ie 
best  o\'  all. 


The  cherry  crop  in  this  vicinity  has  been  remarkably 
abundant.  We  have  noticed  a  remarkable  partiality 
among  people  generally,  for  black  cherries.  The 
dealers  say  that  they  can  sell  a  bushell  of  Black 
Tartarians  at  two  shillings  per  quart,  before  they 
could  sell  a  quart  of  such  as  Belle  de  Choisey,  or 
Downer^s,  or  any  other  light  clicrry,  at  si.v  pence. 
The  bulk  of  our  city  people  know  sn  little  about 
cherries,  that  they  imagine  all  red  cherries  to  be 
unri])e  and  sour. 

Burk's  Sekuling  Cherry. — We  are  indebted  to 
Zkra  Burr,  Esq.,  of  Pei>«iiiton,  for  fine  specimens 
of  this  variety,  on  the  branch  —  both  beautiful  and 
excellent.  We  have  had  it  in  bearing  on  our  own 
ground.-i,  and  it  even  e.vceeds  our  expectations.  It  is 
not  surpassed  in  all  fine  qualities  of  grovi'th,  bearing, 
and  delicacy  of  flavor,  by  any  of  tlie  light  colored,  ten- 
der cherries.  It  is  truly  an  acquisition.  Mr.  Burr 
exhibited  an  early  black  cherry,  that  promises  well. 
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HORTIOULTITRAL    EXHIBITIONS. 

Thk  Society  of  the  Genesee  Valley  held  its  first  ex- 
liibition  of  the  season  on  the  26th  of  June.  Straw- 
berries and  roses  ytere  the  great  leading  articles  that 
absorbed  all  attention.  The  collections  of  strawber- 
ries comprised  over  twenty-five  varieties,  all  well 
ijrown  and  fine  of  the  sorts.  We  have  never  seen 
an  exhibition  of  the  Idnd  to  equal  it.  In  roses  the 
I'xhibition  was  equally  fine  —  over  two  hundred  vai'i- 
I'ties  were  shown,  many  rare  and  new,  and  including 
about  fifty  varieties  of  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals.  Be- 
side the  roses,  there  was  a  fair  display  of  other  flow- 
ers of  the  season,  boquets,  fcc,  making  in  all  a 
very  pretty  exhibition,  highly  creditable  to  those  at 
least  who  took  a  part  in  it. 

BUFFALO  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY'. 

This  Society  held  its  first  exhibition  ef  tiie  season 
at  McArthur's  Garden,  on  the  2d  of  July,  Lewls 
E.ATON,  Esq.,  President.  We  spent  an  hour  in  the 
room,  and  was  delighted  as  well  with  tlie  active  and 
persevering  spirit  of  the  officers  and  a  few  members 
of  the  Society,  as  by  the  display  of  articles  on  the 
tables.  There  was  a  very  creditable  display  of  straw- 
berries and  flowers,  arranged  in  the  best  taste.  Mr. 
TvLEB  and  Mr.  Westfall,  florists,  contributed 
largely  to  the  interest  of  the  show,  witli  their  collec- 
tions of  fine  pot  plants.  Mr.  Westi'.vll  had  some 
charming  spotted  seedling  calceolaries,  the  greatest 
novelty  in  the  room. 

The  ladies  had  so  intermingled  the  dishes  of  straw- 
berries with  the  boquets,  for  the  purpose  of  eft'ect, 
that  we  found  it  difficult  to  make  such  note  of  them 
as  we  wished.  On  such  occasions  the  Iruils  should 
always  be  arranged  by  themselves,  to  facilitate  that 
examination  and  comparison  which  it  is  the  object 
of  the  Society  to  aftbrd. 

ALBA.NV   .\ND  RKNSSELAER  HORT.  SOCIETY. 

This  Society  has  already  held  three  exhibitions 
this  season  —  the  first,  June  18;  the  second,  June 
27;  and  the  third,  July  10.  We  have  not  seen  a 
report  of  the  first,  but  the  other  two  have  boon  kind- 
ly sent  us  by  B.  P.  Johnson,  Esq. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  25th  June  there  was  a  fine 
show  of  strawberries  ;  the  report  says  it  embraced 
"  nearly  every  variety  considered  by  pomologists  as 
worthy  of  cultivation."  Luther  TucKEa,  Esq., 
presented  twenty-three  varieties.  A  premium  was 
awarded  to  Burr's  J\'ew  Pine  as  the  best  and  finest 
Jiavored  variety^  and  to  Hovey's  Seedling  as  the 
second  best. 

At  the  meeting  of  July  10th,  cherries,  gooseber- 
ries, and  currants,  were  the  main  objects.  Black 
Tartarian  was  awarded  the  premium  as  the  best 
cherry,  Sheba  (^ueen  the  best  gooseberry,  Knight's 
Sweet  Red  the  best  currant,  Fastotff  the  best  rasp- 
berry. Of  flowers  there  appears  to  have  been  a  fine 
display  at  all  the  meetings.  At  the  last  the  follow- 
ing gentlemen  were  chosen  delegates  to  represent 
the  Society  in  the  American  Pomological  Congress, 
the  next  session  of  which  is  to  convene  in  Cincinnati 
in  September  next,  vis:  : 

From  the  county  of  Albany,  Joel  Rathbone,  Dr. 
Herman  Wendell,  B.  P.  Johnson,  Ezra  P.  Prentice, 
J.imes  Wilson,  SamVird  Howard,  and  E.  H.  St.  John. 
From  the  county  of  Rensselaer,  V.  P.  Douw,  D. 
Thomas  Vail,  B.  B.  Kirtlandt,  S.  E.  Warren,  Amos 
Briggs,  William  Newcomb,  and  William  Buswell. 


OSWEGO  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETV. 

An  exhibition  was  given  by  this  Society  on  the 
10th  of  June.  JVe  should  judge  from  the  reports  of 
the  Committees,  that  the  display  was  quite  creditable. 
A  large  variety  of  Cherries  were  shown,  as  well  as 
Gooseberries  Currants,  and  Strawberries.  The  pre- 
miums are  awarded  to  individuals  without  stating 
which  variety  of  fruit  entitled  the  exhibitor  to  the 
premium.  Tliis  destroys  one  of  the  benefits  of  hor- 
ticultural exhibitions,  and  deprives  us  of  the  opinions 
of  our  Oswego  friends  of  the  comparative  value  of 
the  different  varieties.  The  display  of  flowers  must 
have  been  very  fine.  We  count  over  forty  contrib- 
utors of  flowers,  mostly  ladies. 

NI.\GARA  COUNTY  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

We  note  the  organization  of  this  neighboring  So- 
ciety with  much  pleasure.  Niagara  is  one  of  the 
finest  counties  in  the  State  for  horticultural  purposes, 
and  this  Society,  if  liberally  sustained,  can  not  fail 
to  be  eminently  useful  in  difl^ising  knowledge  and 
taste.  Its  first  exhibition,  on  the  7th  of  July,  has 
passed  off,  according  to  all  accounts,  much  to  its 
credit  and  to  tlie  gratification  of  those  who  witnessed 
it.     N.  B.  Rogers,  Esq.,  is  the  President. 

AMERICAN    POMOLOGIOAL    CONGRESS. 

We  .solicit  the  attention  of  all  Societies  and  individ- 
uals interested  in  pomology,  to  the  following  circular, 
issued  by  the  officers  of  the  Pomological  Congress: 

In  conformity  with  the  Resolutions  passed  at  the  last  ses- 
sion of  this  National  Iiistitulion,  its  next  meeting  will  be 
belli  ia  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  en  the  Iltli,  12th.  and 
13tb  days  of  September  next.  A.  U.  1850. 

The  Oliio  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  tlie  Cincinnati 
Horticultural  Society  will  also  hold  their  annual  exhibitions 
at  the  same  time  and  place,  and  the  latter  have  generonsly 
offered  to  provide  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Congress. 

All  Agricull.irnt,  Horticultural,  Pomological,  and  kindred 
societies  in  the  United  States  and  the  Canadas,  are  hereby 
respectfully  invited  to  send  such  number  of  Delegates  as 
ibey  may  deem  expedient. 

In  erder  to  facilitJite  the  objects  of  tbis  Association,  to 
promote  Pomology  and  the  sciences  on  which  it  depends,  to 
collect  and  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  researches  and  discoveries 
in  tliis  important  department,  delegates  are  requested  to 
bring  with  them  specimens  of  the  fruits  of  their  respective 
districts,  with  lists  of  the  same,  and  also  papers  descriptive 
of  their  art  of  cultivation,  of  diseases  and  insects  injurious  to 
vegetation,  of  remedies  for  the  same,  and  whatever  will  add 
to  the  interest  and  utility  of  the  Convention. 

Packages  of  Fruit  mt  nccomp-mied  by  their  proprietors, 
may  be  addressed  to  tbe  care  of  Messrs.  John  F.  Dair  & 
Co.,  fjower  Market  street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  These  sbould 
be  very  distinctly  marked,  "  FoK   the  Am£Kican  Pomo- 

I.OGICAX,  CoMGRESS." 

All  Societies  to  be  represented  in  this  Congress,  will 
please  forward  certificates  of  the  election  of  their  several 
Delegations,  to  J.  B.  Russell,  Esq.,  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary of  the  Cincinnati  Horticultural  Society.  Delegates 
will  also  report  themselves  at  the  Burnet  House,  on  the 
morning  of  the  11th,  where  a  Committee  will  be  in  attend- 
ance to  take  charge  of  their  Fruits,  and  whence  the  Con- 
gress will  proceed  to  the  hall  assigned  for  its  meetings. 

MARSALL  P.  WILDER,  Presidcul. 


S.  B.  Parsons,        ) 

r.  Barky,  > 

Geo.  W.  Deacon,  ) 

Juli/  4,  1850. 


Secretaries, 


New  Potatoes. — Pine  ones  were  exibited  in  the 
Horticultural  Society's  show-case  in  Rochester,  on 
the  13th  of  July,  by  John  Donnbllan,  of  Hanford'a 
Landing. 
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ANSWERS    TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

P.  Barry— Dear  Sir: — Being  an  admirer  of  the  Spiraa  fam- 
ily of  shrubs.  I  take  an  interest  in  every  word  said  in  their 
praise.  I  arn  confident  few  genuses  of  hardy  plants  add 
more  to  the  sublimity  of  our  lawns,  shrubberies,  and  borders. 
I  am  familiar  with  all  the  most  esteemed  species,  and  with 
tanceotata,  of  which  you  gave  an  engraving  in  the  July  num- 
ber of  the  Farmer.  I  also  know  u/mifnUa  as  an  herbaceous 
perennial  variety,  the  description  of  which  corresponds  with 
yours,  except  being  an  herbaceous  perennial  instead  of  a 
shrub,  I  will  describe  the  herbaceous  uhnifolia.  and  give 
you  the  year  of  introduction  : — Color  of  flower,  white  ;  time 
of  flowering,  6th  month  ;  native  of  Caniola  ;  introduced  the 
year  1790.  I  have  searched  all  botanical  works  of  the  latest 
dates,  and  got  up  by  the  first  authors,  for  a  shrubby  l^jiircra 
uhnifolia,  and  can  not  find  anything  said  or  quoted  of  such  a 
shrub.  Please  inform  me,  through  the  pages  you  edit,  if  the 
K/m;/o/ia  of  which  you  gave  an  engraving,  is  new,  and  where 
it  cJime  from,  and  when.  I  am  desirous  of  knowing,  having 
nearly  all  the  most  desirable  Spirwas  under  cultivation,  and 
will  have  the  ulmifuUa  you  describe,  if  distinct.  C.  J.  Ryan. 
—Rochester  and  Charlotte  Planic  Road  Nurseries,  Jnlti.  18.50. 


We  are  quite  astonished  at  you,  friend  Rvan. 
Why  didn't  you  search  among  other  "  botanical 
works  of  the  latest  date,"  Loudon's  Encyclopedia 
of  Plants,  his  "Arboretum  Britlanicunt,"  or  the  Bon 
Jardinier;  any,  or  all  of  them,  will  tell  you  about  the 
Spiraa  ulmifolia.  But,  pray,  in  what  work  have 
you  seen  the  account  of  the  herbaceous  species  ?  or 
have  you  seen  the  plant  ? 

Mk.  Editor  : — In  reading  your  excellent  pajier,  I  found  a 
recommendation  to  raise  dwarf  fruit  trees,  especially  pears. 
Do  you  dwarf  apple  trees  aUo  ?  If  so,  will  you  please  give 
some  of  your  friends  in  a  new  country,  where  quince  tress 
and  fruit  of  all  kinds  are  scarce,  some  information  as  to  the 
manner  of  obtaining  them  ?  In  so  doing,  you  will  very 
much  oblige  a  number  of  the  readers  of  your  paper.  D. 
V/ooVi.— Woods'  Corners,  Hills.  Co.,  Mich.,  June.  18,50. 

The  quince  stocks  suitable  for  dwarfing  the  pear 
on,  can  be  obtained  from  the  nurseries.  The  apple, 
for  pyramids,  is  worked  on  a  species  of  apple  called 
the  ijovcain;  and  for  dioarfs,  on  the  Paradise:  both 
of  which  can  be  procured  at  nurseries  jvhere  trees  of 
this  character  are  grown.  These  stocks  are  mostly 
imported  from  Europe,  by  our  nurserymen  ;  but  when 
a  stock  is  once  obtained,  they  may  be  increased  by 
layering. 

(A  Young  Subscriber.)  The  time  for  grafting  is 
March  and  April.  You  can  bud  through  August  and 
part  of  September.  You  can  dwarf  the  apph-  by 
grafting  or  budding  on  the  Paradise  stock,  the  pear 
on  the  quince  stock,  the  cherry  on  the  mahalcb  stock. 
the  apricot  and  peach  on  a  slow  growing  plum  stock. 
Clear  fruit  trees  from  moss,  as  recommended  by  Mr. 
Stone,  in  this  paper  —  lice,  by  washing  with  a  solu- 
tion of  soft  soap  and  tobacco  ;  either  dip  the  ends  of 
the  shoots  mostly  affected  in  the  wash,  or  throw  it 
on  in  the  morning  or  evening,  with  a  syringe.  The 
birch  can  not  be  used  as  a  stock  for  fruit  trees.  Use 
free  stocks  for  standards  and  those  above  named  for 
dwarfs.  Cut  out  the  black  spots  on  apple  trees,  to 
the  soimd  wood  and  bark,  and  the  parts  will  soon 
heal  over  at  this  season. 


(A  Young  Gardener.)  To  destroy. the  aphis,  or 
green  louse  —  pour  boiling  water  on  tobacco  ;  when 
the  strength  of  the  tobacco  is  extracted,  add  soft 
soap,  and  treat  your  trees  as  recommended  in  the 
above  article  The  black  slug  that  is  doing  your  pear 
and  cherry  trees  so  much  injury,  you  might  have  very 
easily  destroyed  by  sprinkling  dry  ashes  or  lime  on 
them. 


MOSS  AND  HOUGH  BARK  ON  TREES 

All  are  perhaps  ready  to  agree  with  me,  that  moss 
and  rough  bark  are  heavy  drawbacks  on  the  apple 
tree.  We  wiJl  first  consider  the  cause,  second  the 
eft'ect,  and  then  the  remedy.  The  center  of  vitality 
in  the  stem  or  trunk  of  a  tree,  is  in  the  line  of  de- 
markation  between  the  bark  and  wood  ;  and  it  recedes 
from  that  point  both  to  the  center  of  the  wood  and  to 
the  surface  of  the  bark,  until  in  old  trees  dead  wood 
can  be  found  in  the  center,  and  dead  bark  on  the  sur- 
face. By  a  law  of  nature,  when  life  ceases  to  hold 
organized  matter,  dissolution  and  decay  follows.  It 
tlien  becomes  food  for  other  organizations,  and  thus 
never  ending  changes  are  going  on.  Moss  is  a  kind 
of  parasite  that  grows  from  the  dead  bark,  and  is 
supported  by  the  decayed  matter  of  the  dead  bark  and 
also  by  drafts  of  sap  from  the  live  bark.  Thus  the 
moss  steals,  as  it  were  the  life  blood  of  the  tree,  and 
it  loses  its  healthy  appearance,  and  its  fruit  is  less- 
ened both  in  quality  and  quantity.  Moss  and  rough 
bark  are  also  places  of  deposit  for  insects,  in  which 
their  eggs  are  deposited.  Tliey  also  hold  water  for 
days  after  rainy  weather,  and  by  its  gradual  evapora- 
tion keep  the  temperature  of  the  tree  too  low  for  a 
cold  climate. 

As  a  remedy,  use  a  scraper  first,  and  then,  on 
young  trees  whose  heads  are  not  sufficiently  devel- 
oped to  shade  the  stem  or  trunk,  use  whitewash, 
which  will  reflect  the  heat  and  relieve  it  from  the 
extreme  heat  of  a  summer  sun  ;  but  on  large  trees, 
soad  suds,  ashes  and  water,  or  lye,  is  preferable.  In 
washing  young  trees,  lye  should  not  be  too  strong  ; 
otherwise,  unless  it  is  washed  off  or  put  on  immedi- 
ately before  a  brisk  shower,  there  is  danger  of  injur- 
ing them. 

In  order  that  these  hints  may  be  put  in  practice, 
and  that  good  may  be  the  sequel,  I  will  cite  the  read- 
er to  his  own  observation.  Show  me  a  mossy,  rough 
barked  orchard,  that  yields  a  fair  return  of  good  fruit, 
and  I  will  show  you  a  phenomenon.  Archibald 
Stonk. — Hinmanville,  April,  1850. 

A  CtJRIOSITT 

Messrs.  Editors:  —  As  I  was  gathering  apples  in 
the  fall  of  1848,  I  came  to  a  large  Greening  tree,  and 
tlie  next  tree  south  of  it  was  a  Russet.  I  put  my 
ladder  against  a  large  limb  of  the  Greening,  that 
projected  toward  tTie  Russet,  and  ascended,  and  found 
a  branch  containing  eight  or  ten  Greenings,  large 
and  fair,  and  one  apple  about  two-thirds  as  large, 
covered  with  russet.  I  cut  the  branch  oft'  and  showed 
it  to  two  men  who  were  present.  Had  it  fallen  to 
the  ground  before  discovered,  every  one  would  have 
said  it  grew  upon  the  other  tree.  I  did  not  taste  it, 
as  one  present  said  he  would  carry  it  home  as  a  curi- 
osity. If  it  was  not  fertilized  by  the  other  tree,  what 
was  the  cause  ?  I  saw  several  others  that  had  round 
spots  of  russet,  some  as  large  as  a  ten  cent  piece. 
A.  W .—Marcellus,  A'.  Y.,  1850. 

Were  it  not  for  the  confidence  with  which  A.  W. 
makes  his  statement,  we  should  be  inclined  to  think 
the  russet  apple  came  from  the  russet  tree,  or  that 
this  apple  had  only  the  russety  appearance  common 
to  a  greening  grown  in  the  sun.. — En. 

Remove  the  surface  of  the  ground  before  watering 
trees  or  plants,  then  water  thoroughly,  and  when  the 
water  lias  disappeared,  return  the  earth. 
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Cabics'  SDrpartintnt. 


We  really  don't  know  what  we  should  do  without 
our  Ladies'  Department.  It  is  our  flower  garden 
—  a  summer-house  in  a  shady  nook.  Here  we  retire 
from  our  cares  and  labors  to  hold  converse  with  the 
fairest  and  best,  for  our  mutual  benefit  Here  we 
are  confined  by  no  arbitrary  rules  —  to  no  particu- 
lar subject.  We  gossip  about  matters  and  things 
in  general,  always,  however,  aiming  to  unite  pleas- 
ure and  profit.  Within  the  border  of  this  page  we 
allow  no  critics  or  grumblers  to  enter  ;  they  may 
look  in,  if  they  choose,  and  admire  our  fine  gardens, 
inhale  the  fragrance  of  our  flowers,  listen  to  our  con- 
versation about  equestrian  excursions  at  sun-rise,  but 
they  can  go  no  farther.  It  is  sacred  to  ourselves 
and  the  ladies.  We  always  give  the  ladies  an  oppor- 
tunity to  talk  first,  having  something  to  say  ourselves 
to  fill  up  time,  and  make  things  pass  off  pleasantly. 
"  Mignonette"'  has  a  word  to  say  on  Earlt  Rising  : 
Messrs.  Editors  . — Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  allow  me 
the  privilege  of  saying  a  few  words  about  early  rising,  to 
the  young  ladies  who  read  your  columns.  From  my  own 
experience  I  consider  early  rising  to  be  almost  a  virtue. 
Nearly  every  person  of  remarkable  longevity  on  record  has 
testified  to  the  habitual  observance  of  this  practice  ;  and  it 
was  no  doubt  designed  by  God  himself,  as  one  of  the  pre- 
ventives of  disease  and  mortality.  Then  there  is  so  much 
pleasure  to  he  enjoyed  in  the  morning — pleasure  of  the  truest 
kind,  peculiar  to  this  season  of  the  day,  whether  we  employ 
our  lime,  either  in  bodily  or  mental  recreation.  During  these 
beautiful  summer  mornings,  while  the  leaves  are  glistening 
with  dew,  and  the  flowers  are  emitting  their  delicious  fra- 
grance, and  the  sweet  little  birds  are  making  the  air  vocal 
with  their  delightful  music,  the  very  consciousness  of  life 
seems  a  luxury.  I  have  a  cousin,  Emma,  who  had  formerly 
not  been  guilty  of  rising  till  the  sun  had  made  quite  a  re- 
spectable angle  with  the  horizon.  After  some  leasing,  I 
persuaded  her  lo  rise  one  morning  at  four  o'clock,  and  take 
a  jaunt  upon  horseback.  At  a  quarter  past  four  we  started 
up  Main  street.  It  was  as  lovely  a  morning  as  I  ever  beheld. 
'•  From  fleecy  clouds  of  pearly  hue 

Had  dropt  a  short  but  balmy  shower 
That  hung  like  gems  of  morning  dew 

On  ev'ry  tree  and  ev'ry  flower.'* 
The  air  seemed  to  be  actually  lilled  with  music,  issuing  from 
little  tiny  throats  ;  the  new  mown  clover  sent  up  a  sweet 
fragrance  like  incense  to  the  skies  —  indeed,  it  seemed  as  if 
the  whole  earth  was  one  magnificent  temple,  where  God's 
creation  were  praising  him  for  his  beneficence.  "  Well, 
really,  this  is  the  most  lovely  ride  I  ever  enjoyed,"  cried 
Emma,  her  eyes  as  bright  as  two  dimonds,  and  her  cheeks 
glowing  from  exercise.  **  I  am  sure,  n^w  I  have  found  out 
how  to  enjoy  so  ranch  pleasure.  Prince  .vill  have  to  trot  out 
oi^ener  than  usual,''  I  will  say  here  that  this  resolution  has 
been  kept  pretty  well  ever  since.  \Ve  trotted  along  by 
Clover  street  seminary,  our  tongues  in  the  mean  time  keep- 
ing up  quite  a  lively  rattle  about  this  bird  and  that,  this 
pretty  wild  flower  and  yonder  towering  tree,  till  we  came 
to  the  road  that  leads  to  the  city  by  Monroe  street,  where 
we  turned  about  and  began  to  beat  a  retreat.  Before  this 
time  people  were  moving  about  quite  briskly — milk-maids 
carrying  into  the  house  pails  almost  overflowing  with  their 
snow-white  treasure  —  boys  were  turning  the  grindstones 
while  the  men  held  the  scythes,  sharpening  them  before 
commencing  their  daily  toil  —  children  feeding  the  hens  and 
chickens,  — and  the  whole  together  forming  a  peaceful,  pic- 
turesque scene,  w^orthy  of  a  painter's  genius  or  a  poet's  verse, 
Thtis  we  jaunted  along  until  we  reached  the  city's  limits, 
passing  along  Monroe  street,  and  just  as  we  turned  into 
Clinton  street  the  bell  tolled  seven  from  St.  Paul's  tower, 
waking  many,  I  have  no  doubt,  from  their  protracted  slum- 
bers, vi'ho  had  '.bus  lost  the  loveliest  portion  of  the  day.  It 
has  been  said  that  '"man  is  a  bundleof  habits,"  and  we  have 
it  in  our  own  power  to  establish  such  habits  as  shall  promote 
our  happiness  and  well  being,  or  such  as  shall  tend  to  sor- 
row and  disease.  Youug  persons  may  so  accustom  them- 
selves to  early  rising  as  to  cause  it  to  become  a  practice 
which  they  will  follow  down  to  the  latest  period  of  their 
life.     Mignonette. — Rocliester,  July,  1850, 


Early  rising  would  destroy  about  one-half  the  ills 
that  flesh  is  heir  to,  and  exercise  in  the  open  air 
nearly  the  other  half.  Both  are  connected.  Many 
are  go  situated,  that  unless  they  rise  early  they  have 
no  opportunity  for  out-door  exercise.  In  tiie  sum- 
mer season  the  noon-day  sun  is  oppressive,  and  often 
injurious  to  those  unused  to  bear  the  intensity  of  its 
direct  rays.     The  birds  then  retire  to  the  shady  grove 

—  they  are  not  in  your  garden  to  welcome  you  -with 
their  songs.  We  rather  think  Mignonette  and 
Emma  had  a  good  appetite  for  their  breakfast.  Too 
many  get  up  at  seven  or  eight  o'clock,  take  break- 
fast almost  immediately,  and  then  wonder  that  they 
have  no  appetite. 

There  are  some  foolish  men  in  the  world,  that 
prize  women  in  proportion  to  their  uselessness  and 
ignorance.  The  less  they  know  and  the  less  they 
do  —  the  nearer  they  arrive  at  the  perfection  of  a  doll 

—  the  better  they  are  pleased.  If  a  woman  reads 
useful  books,  cultivates  her  mind,  reasons  and  thinks 
for  herself,  she  is  a  blue-stocking  ;  if  she  takes  an 
interest  in  the  cultivation  of  fruits  and  flowers,  and 
the  products  of  the  farm,  the  orchard,  and  the  garden 
generally,  she  is  unwomanly.  But  the  number  of 
such  men  is  growing  less,  and  their  good  or  bad 
opinion  was  never  worth  a  straw.  We  rejoice  that 
there  are  hosts  of  women  not  afraid  or  ashamed  to  be 
useful.  Wo  have  the  names  of  many  such  on  our 
books.  The  following  is  an  extract  of  a  letter  from 
one  in  Michigan  : 

I  will  here  say.  as  an  apology  for  not  enclosing  subscrip- 
tion money  as  soon  as  ii  may  he  expected,  that  I  receive  but 
very  little  money  on  subscriptions  :  but  being  under  the 
necessity  of  supplying  my  domestic  dflbirs,  indoors  and  out, 
I  can  get  chopping  or  hoeing  done  in  payment  for  the  Farm- 
er, and  thus  get  subscribers  when,  if  I  required  them  to  pay 
the  money,  I  could  not.  K.  E.  P. 

Our  fair  friend  need  make  no  excuses,  as  we  feel 
proud  of  having  her  name  on  our  books.  We  know 
of  more  than  one  lady  taking  active  measures  to  in- 
crease the  circulation  of  our  jo\irnal  ;  but  taking  pay 
for  the  Farinet  in  "hoeing"  and  "chopping,"  and 
sending  us  tlie  cash,  is  something  we  were  hardly  ex- 
pecting, and  entitles  the  lady  to  our  warmest  thanks. 
It  is  facts  like  these,  almost  daily  occurri,;T,  that  ren- 
der our  duty  pleasant.  We  have  twen  '  thousand 
names  on  our  books,  that  for  intelligence-  in  short, 
for  all  that  makes  man  great — we  would  placi  against 
any  twenty  thousand  that  could  be  selected  in  the 
universe.  As  we  pass  over  their  names  month  after 
month,  and  have  communication  with  them  through 
our  paper  and  otherwise,  they  become  associated  with 
us  as  friends  and  acquaintances,  from  whom  we  hope 
never  to  part. 

The  following,  though  delayed  a  little,  would  never 
be  out  of  season.  It  is  just  such  a  production  as 
we  might  expect  to  originate  at  Floral  Cottage, 
from  one  surrounded  by  "blossoming  wreaths": 

Messrs.  Editors  ;  —  Summer  has  come.  June,  delight- 
ful June,  with  her  blossoming  wreath,  is  now  the  queen  of 
tho  season  ;  and  her  regal  step,  as  she  advances  to  resume 
her  empire,  is  greeted  by  all.  Walking  out  this  morning  in 
our  "flower  garden, "my  mind  involuntarily  recurred  to  your 
pithy  sentiments,  relative  to  your  "FInral  Rake:"  and  I 
thouglu  if  you,  in  your  liberality,  would  only  favor  me  with 
one  of  those  valuable  appendages  to  a  flower  garden,  I  could 
certainly  cultivate  flowers  with  more  ease,  and  to  better 
advantage.  Should  you  favor  me  with  one  of  those  rakes.  I 
will  esteem  it  as  a  token  of  generous  friendship,  to  be  prized 
by  me  as  an  appendage  to  my  garden.  I  will  use  it  with 
proper  "  intellectual "  care,  and  pledge  you  a  tasteful  boquet 
iu  return.  A  Farmer's  Wife.  —  Floral  Cottage,  N.  Y. 
June,  1850. 
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UontljB'   Department. 


DEATH    OF    THE   PRESIDENT. 


"  I  may  have  erred— but  I  have  endeavored  to  do  my  duty.' 


It  is  not  our  duty  to  talk  of  politics  or  presidents. 
We  have  our  sphere  —  to  enlighten  the  minds  of  the 
agriculturists  of  the  country  —  to  teach  them  their 
high  destiny  —  to  teach  them  to  love  their  profession 
as  one  of  honor,  a  profession  in  which  may  be  em- 
ployed all  the  intellect,  all  the  knowledge,  that  God 
has  given  or  man  acquired,  —  to  teach  this  particu- 
larly to  the  young,  too  many  of  whom  have  been 
inclined  to  look  with  contempt  upon  what  they  call 
the  "plodding"  life  of  a  farmer,  and  to  rush  into  our 
cities,  there  to  meet  with  difficulties  they  had  not 
dreamed  of,  and  temptations  they  are  unprepared  to 
meet.  We  endeavor  to  enforce  the  idea  that  it  is 
fully  as  honorable — as  intellectual — to  cultivate  the 
soil,  and  cause  it  to  bring  forth  abundantly,  as  to 
measure  calico,  sell  molasses,  peddle  pills  and  calo- 
mel, or  superintend  the  quarrels  and  law  suits  of 
others.     This  we  believe  to  be  our  duty. 

But,  the  death  of  President  Tatlor,  which  has 
cast  a  gloom  over  our  country,  and  caused  even  those 
unused  to  serious  thought  to  think  solemnly  for  once, 
furnishes  a  not  unfitting  occasion  to  say  a  word  to 
the  youth,  on  the  proper  aim  of  man.  It  is  contained 
in  the  last  words  of  our  lamented  President,  at  the 
head  of  this  article  —  "I  have  endeavored  to  do  my 
duty."  It  is  not  a  lofty  position,  the  posession  of 
great  power,  the  applaudits  of  millions,  or  the  flattery 
of  friends,  that  makes  man  great  ;  but  the  honest 
performance  of  duty,  in  the  sphere  in  which  he 
moves,  no  matter  how  elevated  or  how  humble  that 
sphere.  This  it  may  be  difficult  for  us  now  fully  to 
realize  ;  but  when  we  stand,  as  did  President  Tay- 
lor when  he  uttered  these  words,  upon  the  edge  of 
an  opening  grave  —  the  last  spark  of  life  almost  ex- 
tinguished^the  last  struggle  almost  over — we  shall 
see  the  world,  its  duties,  and  objects,  in  a  proper 
light  —  in  a  light  reflected  from  the  invisible  world. 
If  at  that  trying  moment  we  derive  consolation  from 
a  review  of  our  past  lives,  it  will  not  be  from  wealth 
or  honors — not  from  great  battles  fought  or  glorious 
victories  won, — but  from  the  fact  thai  we  have  faith- 
fully and  untiringly  endeavored  to  do  our  duty. 

THE    ANALOGY    BETWEEN    ANIMAi    AND    VEGE- 
TABLE   LIFE.-Nc.    2 

Carbonic  acid,  ammonia^  and  water,  yield  the  ele- 
ments from  which  are  formed  all  the  organic  parts 
in  the  structure  both  of  animals  and  plants.  Certain 
inorganic,  or  mineral  substances,  are  also  required 
in  both  cases  ;  as  lime,  to  give  solidity  to  the  bones 
of  an  ox  ;  and  silica,  or  flint,  to  the  stem  of  wheat. 
The  process  of  digestion  in  an  animal  is  analogous 
to  that  of  appropriation  and  nourishment  in  a  plant. 
To  draw  the  comparison  still  closer  and  fix  it  in  the 
mind,  let  us  glance  briefly  at  the  organic  substances 
found  in  vegetables,  as  albumen,  gum,  sugar,  gluten, 
woody  fibre,  fixed  and  volatile  oils,  Sic,  and  their  cor- 
responding substances  in  the  animal  economy  : 

1st.  Albumen,  which  exists  in  nearly  a  pure  form 
in  the  white  of  an  egg,  is  found  also  in  the  almond 
and  in  the  kernel  of  nuts.  The  juice  of  a  West  India 
plant  (Hibiscus  esculentis)  contains  liquid  albumen  in 
such  quantities,  that  it  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  the 


white  of  eggs  in  clarifying  the  juice  of  the  sugar- 
cane. This  substance  is  common  in  both  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdoms,  and  may  easily  be  distin- 
guished by  its  property  of  coagulating,  or  becoming 
hard  and  permanently  solid,  by  the  action  of  moder- 
ate heat  or  of  acids.  It  forms  a  constituent  of  the 
serum  of  blood,  of  several  of  the  animal  secretions, 
and,  in  a  soli.d  form,  of  some  of  the  organized  struc- 
ture of  the  body.  Its  composition,  from  whatever 
source  it  is  obtained,  is  carbon  62,  hydrogen  7,  oxy- 
gen 23,  and  nitrogen  15  parts,  in  every  100. 

2d.  Vegetable  gum  is  analogous  to  animal  mucus. 
Gum  is  the  substance  which  exudes  from  certain 
trees.  It  a])pears  in  the  form  of  a  thick  fluid,  but 
soon  hardens  in  the  air,  when  it  becomes  nearly  white 
and  somewhat  brittle.  Its  characteristic  properties 
are,  easy  solubility  in  water  and  insolubility  in  alco- 
hol. Its  composition  is,  carbon  43,  oxygen  51,  hy- 
drogen 6,  in  100  parts  ;  and  all  varieties  are  nutri- 
tious as  food.  Mucus,  or  the  animal  counterpart  of 
gum,  is  a  secretion  found  on  the  surface  of  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  intestines,  and  possesses  the  same 
characteristics  and  nearly  the  same  composition.  It 
may  be  obtained  by  evaporating  the  saliva  to  dryness, 
and  is  then  similar  to  gum-arabic  in  appearance,  but 
rather  more  opaque.  The  fluid  found  in  the  shell  of 
an  oyster,  when  evaporated,  produces  this  substance. 

3d.  Sugar  is  essentially  the  same,  whether  derived 
from  the  maple  tree,  the  cane,  the  beet,  or  the  milk 
of  animals.  In- the  last  named  substance  it  consti- 
tutes about  one-third  of  the  whole  solid  matter.  lis 
composition  is  nearly  identical  with  that  of  gum. 

4th.  Let  us  compare  vegetable  gluten  with  animal 
gelatin.  Gluten  is  one  of  the  most  nutritious  of 
vegetable  substances  ;  and  wheat  owes  its  superiority 
to  all  other  grains,  in  a  great  degree,  to  its  contain- 
ing this  substance  in  larger  proportion.  It  has  a 
gray  color,  is  elastic,  ductile,  and  tenacious  ;  soon 
decomposing  when  kept  in  contact  with  air,  and 
emitting  an  oftensive  odor,  similar  to  that  of  putrid 
animal  matter.  It  is  readily  obtained  from  wheat  or 
flour,  through  the  agency  of  cold  water  and  pressing 
out  the  starch.  Gelatin  is  an  animal  substance  near- 
ly identical  with  gluten,  which  enters  largely  into  the 
composition  of  bones,  horns,  hoofs,  Sic.  Isinglass 
and  glue  are  forms  of  gelatin  ;  and  when  the  lime  is 
dissolved  out  of  bones  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid, 
this  substance  remains  in  nearly  a  pure  state. 

5th.  Woody  fibre  is  the  substance  remaining  after 
a  plant  has  been  eshausted  of  all  its  soluble  materials, 
by  repeated  boilings  in  water  and  alcohol.  It  resem- 
bles the  animal  substance  called  fibrin,  which  is  the 
principal  constituent  of  the  muscular,  red,  or  fleshy 
part  of  animals,  and  of  blood.  Fibrin  is  white  and 
inodorus  ;  and  when  dry,  is  hard,  brittle,  and  slightly 
transparent.  It  may  be  procured  by  digesting  small 
pieces  of  lean  meat  in  repeated  portions  of  water. 

6th.  The.  fired  oils,  whether  of  animal  or  vegetable 
origin,  have  essentially  the  same  composition. 

The  above  are  a  few  of  the  many  organic  substan- 
ces, having  a  striking  similarity  in  composition  and 
properties,  which  are  found  in  both  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms.  The  analogy  might  be  carried 
to  any  extent,  were  it  necessary  to  establish  the  iden- 
tity of  matter,  the  elements  of  which  are  chiefly  fur- 
nished by  air  and  water,  and  are  so  arranged,  or 
organized,  as  to  form  in  the  one  case  the  root,  sap 
vessels,  bark,  and  leaves,  of  a  tree  ;  and  in  another 
the  bones,  blood  vessels,  skin,  lungs,  and  muscles,  of 
a  man.  F. 


We  linve  many  more  articles  on  hand  from  correspondents 
than  we  can  at  present  find  room  lor.  Onr  friends,  however, 
must  not  bo  impatient,  as  we  shall  give  them  a  place  as 
soon  and  as  fast  as  possible. 

Mr.  Sheafe's  Sale  of  Short-Horns. —This  stock  is 
advertised  on  page  199  of  this  number,  and  also  on  this  page, 
and  the  sale  is  to  take  place  on  Thursday,  the  29th  day  of 
.\iignst.  Mr.  Sheafe  has  bred  his  stock  with  reference  to 
their  milking  qualities.  Tlie  editor  of  the  Agriculturist  says: 
•■  Cream  I'ut,  one  of  the  founders  of  this  herd,  gave,  in  iier 
prime,  and  in  the  best  of  the  season,  36  quarts  of  milk  per 
day,  which  made  at  the  rate  of  18  lbs.  6  oz.  of  butter  per 
week.  Lucilla  gave  39  qnarts  per  day.  and  made  15  lbs.  3 
oz.  of  butter  per  week.  Celeste,  Venus,  Beauty,  Phcebe, 
and  Dahlia,  gave  from  25  to  33  quarts  of  milk  per  day  ;  and 
their  descendants,  now  iirmeipally  forming  the  herd,  are 
nearly  as  promising.  The  heifers  and  cows,  from  three 
years  old  and  up,  now  give  from  15  to  27  quarts  of  milk  per 
day,  in  the  best  of  their  season.  These  quantities  have  not 
been  guessed  at.  but  were  made  subject  to  actual  measure- 
ment in  our  presence."  Mr.  Allen,  of  New  York,  who  has 
charge  of  the  .sale,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Sheafe,  has  furnish- 
ed us  in  a  letter  with  the  following  particulars,  which  \*ill 
be  interesting  to  many  of  our  readers: 

The  stock  will  be  tied  up  aud  arranged  according  to  the  num- 
bers in  the  Catalogue  the  day  before  the  sale,  and  on  sale's  day. 
Thus,  every  one  will  be  able  to  examine  them  to  their  entire  sat- 
isfaction. Wheo  the  sale  commences  an  ample  ring  will  be  staked 
out  and  roped.  Into  this  circle  each  animal  will  be  brought  when 
it  is  put  up  for  sale  and  walked  round  for  iuspection.  As  all  per- 
sons will  be  kept  outside  of  the  ropes,  this  again  will  give  every 
one  present  an  opportunity  of  close  examination.  If  there  be 
any  unsoundness  or  vice  in  any  animal,  on  sale's  day  the  public 
will  be  informed  of  it.  It  is  my  intention  that  every  thing  shall 
be  conducted  in  the  most  honorable  manner;  and  in  doing  this.  I 
am  happy  to  add.  I  shall  bo  only  carrying  out  the  express  wishes  of 
the  owner  of  the  herd. 

New  Hamburgh  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hudson  River,  eight 
miles  above  Newburgh.  aud  about  the  same  distance  below  Pough- 
keepsie.  It  can  be  reached  by  railroad  from  opposite  the  former 
place,  or  directly  from  the  latter,  in  fifteen  minutes  It  is  only  two 
or  three  hours  distant  from  New  York  by  rail-ro  d.  and  four  to 
five  hours  from  Albany  by  steamboat  and  railroad.  Several  trips 
per  day  arc  made  to  each  at  from  85  cts.  to  $1. 

Improved  Impleihenps. — Nothing  is  of  more  importance 
to  the  farmer,  than  a  knowledge  of  the  improvements  con- 
stantly making  in  implements,  by  which  his  labor  is  les- 
senedj  and  his  work  better  done.  We  present  a  few  of  the 
latest. 


Grain  Bhider's  Wheel  Rair. — The  above  cut  represents 
a  labor  and  time-saving  implement,  used  extensively  in  sev- 
eral States  where  it  has  been  introduced.  It  is  light,  weigh- 
ing about  fifteen  pounds.  As  represented  in  the  engraving, 
the  binder  takes  the  hnndi,:s  and  pushes  it  before  him,  with 
the  points  of  the  teeth  or  fingers  close  upon  the  ground,  and 
when  he  has  gathered  on  the  fingers  a  sufficient  quantity  for 
binding  into  a  sheaf,  he  places  his  foot  upon  the  foot  piece 
(  a.  )  and  by  a  slight  pressure,  and  by  letting  go  the  handles' 


the  fingers  and  grain  are  raised  above  the  stubble,  when  it 
is  readily  bound,  the  binder  being  required  to  stoop  much 
less  than  in  the  old  way  of  reaching  jo  the  ground.  When 
the  sheaf  is  bound  and  thrown  aside,  the  foot  is  removed 
from  the  foot-piece.  (  a.)  the  teeth  drop  down,  and  the  han- 
dles rise  ready  for  the  next  operation.  The  wheels  are 
about  eighteen  inches  high,  and  it  is  easily  pushed  before 
the  binder.  The  width  between  the  wheels  is  sufficient  for 
the  largest  grain.  It  is  for  sale  at  Emery  &  Co.'s  Albany. 
Price  from  3  to  4  dollars. 


KetidaWs  Cheese  Press. — The  above  cut  represents  an 
approved  Cheese  Press  for  which  the  New  York  State  Ag. 
Society  awarded  the  first  premium  in  1847,  and  is,  wo  learn, 
generally  used  in  the  counties  of  Oneida,  Herkimer,  &e., 
in  this  State.  Its  construction  is  a  combination  of  levers 
working  together,  and  so  arranged  as  to  give  any  desired 
amount  of  pressure.  A  snspeniled  weight  of  twenty  pounds 
being  aulhcient  to  give  a  pressure  of  ten  tons.  They  can  be 
had  of  Emery  &  Co..  of  Albany.     Price  $1.5. 

Milking  Miirhine. — The  papers  at  the  east  are  talkmg  about 
a  Gutta  Percha  Milking  .Machine,  which  ie  applied  to  the 
cow's  teat  without  pain  or  injury  to  the  animal,  and  causes 
the  milk  to  fiow  m  a  steady  stream,  until  all  is  drawn  from 
the  bag. 

State  Fairs  kok  185(1.  —  Stale    r'airs  for  the   present 
year  will  be  held  as  follow.?- 
New  York— at  Albany,  Sept.  3,  4,  5,  and  6. 
Maryland— at  Baltimore.  Oct.  23.  24,  and  25. 
Ohio — at  Cincinnati,  Sept.  11,  12,  and  13. 
Michigan — at  Ann  Arbor,  Sept.  25,  26,  and  27. 
New  Hampshire — first  week  in  October. 
Upper  Canada — at  Niagara,  Sept.  18.  19,  20. 


UPW.4RDS  of  one  hundred  kinds  of  Plows,  and  a  corresponding 
variety  of  all  other  implements  for  the  farmer,  planter,  anil 
gardner  :  embracing  the  largest  and  most  complete  assortment  to 
be  found  in  the  United  States.  Also.  Field  and  Garden  Seeds— a 
large  and  varied  assortment.  A.  B.  .\LLKN  St  TO. 

Auguft.  18.50         [8-tf-o]         189  and  191  Water  St.,  New  York. 
Mr.  Sheafc's  Sale  of  Short-Horn  Stock. 

THE  following  are  the  conditions  of  the  sale  :— In  order  to  save 
time  in  bidding,  and  ensure  despatch,  the  cows  and  heifers 
will  be  put  up  at  a  price  varying  from  $25  to  ^100  each,  dependent 
upon  the  animal.  If  bid  off  at  the  price  named  when  put  up,  or 
anything  above,  it  will  then  be  the  property  of  the  person  bidding, 
otherwise  it  will  be  considered  still  the  property  of  Mr.  .Sheafe. 
The  bull  calves  will  be  put  up  at  $26  each,  and  Kxeter  at  $300. 
The  sheep  and  lambs  will  be  put  up  at  $5.  $6.  and  $7  per  head,  as 
above.  The  swine  at  $5  to  $10  dollars  per  head,  according  to  age. 
The  working  oxen  at  $100.  After  an  animal  is  bid  off,  it  will  then 
be  considered  at  the  risk  of  the  owner  ;  but  it  can  remain  on  the 
farm  free  of  expense  one  week- 

TKRMS.— For  all  sums  amounting  to  $100  and  upwards,  ap- 
proved endorsed  notes  will  be  taken  at  six  months,  or  a  discount 
of  five  per  cent,  for  cash. 

Catalogues  ipith  full  description  and  pedigree  of  each  animal 
can  be  had  on  application  to  A.  B.  ALLEN, 

August  1,  1860.  189  "Water  street,  New  York. 
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Wliceler's    t^aJeiit   Insju-oved   Railway   Chain    Horse 
Power  anti  Ovcrsliol  Thresher  and  Sepei-ator. 

THE  subscribers.  Proprietors  of  the  Patent  for  these  Machines, 
and  manufacturers  of  them,  having  recently  increased  their 
facihties  for  manufacturing,  are  now  prepared  to  fill  orders  for 
Machines,  and  to  eatablish  agencies,  to  any  extent  that  may  be 
desired. 

These  Machines  are  favorably  known  wherever  they  have  been 
used  or  exhibited.  They  have  taken  premiums  at  many  different 
State  and  County  Fairs  held  in  Massachusetts,  New  York.  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania.  Ohio,  and  also  in  Canada,  never  having 
competed  for  prenjiums  without  success  and  flattering  commend- 
ations. 

As  many  as  2.000  of  them  are  now  in  use,  of  which  over  500  were 
sold  the  past  season. 

The  accompanying  cut  gives  a  view  of  a  two  horse  Machine  at 
woi'k.  with  the  hands  necessary  to  attend  it.  It  will  thresh  from 
125  to  200  bushels  of  wheat,  or  twice  thequantity  of  oats  per  day. 
The  one  horse  or  single  Machines,  thresh  rather  more  than  half 
as  fast  as  the  double  ones. 

These  Horse  Powers  are  strong  and  durable,  and  run  extremely 
light.  With  one  eud  of  the  power  slightly  elevated  (ai^  represent- 
ed in  the  annexed  cut)  Mc  weight  of  ihf  ho,  ie  a'.on  affords  suffi- 
cient power  to  thresh  at  the  rate  before  stated  or  to  drive  circular 
and  upright  saws,  or  any  other  machines  used  by  farmers,  re- 
quiring propelling  power. 

THE  OVKRSHOT  THRKSI'K  i 
takes  the  grain  from  a  level  feeding  lable  oi  a[iion  -.of  ^  proper 
height  to  allow  the  feeder  to  stand  erect  anu  feei:  without  annoy- 
ance from  dust.)  and  passes  it  through  .■»  t'-otheu  or  spiked  con- 
cave or  bed.  placed  over  the  cylinder  A.  -ecen-.  impi^v-.ment  ad- 
mits of  lowering  the  concave  so  as  to  bring  )t  k'.r-  er  the  c/iinder, 
and  at  the  same  time  so  varying  the  iac:iaatiou  c_"thr.  spikes  as  to 
set  the  machine  for  threshing  tough  (tr  lam^-  sixain  o:  short  oats, 
and  re-setting  it  at  pleasure,  for  long  rye  or  wheat  or  jats  '"n  good 
order  or  for  timothy  grass  or  clover  ;  anti  all  this  is  pccomplishcd 
without  stopping  the  Machine,  so  simple  is  the  process  By  means 
ot  the  Separator,  the  straw,  as  it  comes  from  the  Thi  either,  is  effec- 
tually separated  from  the  grain 

The  Powe)\  Thresher  and  Separator,  complete,  for  either  one  or 
two  horses,  is  easily  loaded  on  a  common  farm  wagon  ;  but  where 
frequent  moving  is  desired,  the  two  horse  machines  are  placed  on 
wheels  in  such  a  manner  that  when  used  for  threshing,  the  for- 
ward wheels  are  removed,  dropping  that  end  of  the  power,  and 
leaving  the  opposite  end  elevated  on  the  other  axle,  ready  to  re-, 
ceivethe  horses.  By  this  arrangement,  (which  has  been  made 
for  the  convenience  of  those  who  make  threshing  a  business,  and 
for  partnership  machines.)  two  men  can  with  ease  set  a  two  horse 
machine  ready  for  work  in  fifteen  minutes-  and  re-load  it  for  mov- 
ing in  the  same  time. 

\V..M.  &  Co..  also  manufacture  Stalk.  Hay,  and  Straw  Cutters, 
to  bf  used  with  their  horse  powers  ;  and  also  Circular  Saws,  and 
Benches,  for  cutting  ordinary  fire  wood,  and  locomotive  and  other 
fuel. 

Eveiy  machine  made  or  sold  by  W,.  M.  8c  Co.,  or  their  agents, 
is  WAKRANTED  to  work  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  purchaser,  or  it 
may  be  returned  to  them,  or  to  the  Agent  of  whom  ic  may  have 
bet  n  purchased,  within  sixty  days,  and  the  pixrchase  money  [if 
paid]  will  be  refunded. 

These  machines  are  so  light,  compact,  and  easily  handled,  as  to 
admit  of  transportation  tn  any  part  of  the  country  with  trifling 
expense.  The  weight  of  the  two  horse  machine,  complete,  being 
Irss  than  2,000  lbs.,  and  of  the  one  horse,  about  1,200. 

The  manufacturers  are  now  establishing  agencies  in  all  parts  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  where  they  are  needed  to  facilitate 
the  sale  of  those  machines.  Good  agents  are  wanted  in  the  South 
ern  and  Western  States  and  the  Canadas.  to  whom  liberal  commis- 
sions will  be  allowed. 

Our  agents,  as  far  as  deBnitely  ascertained,  are— Rapaljc  & 
Briggs.  Rochester;  T.  C.  Peters  &  Brother,  Buffalo;  Peter  R. 
Sleight,  Esq.,  Poughkeepsie  ;  F.  F.  Parker  8c  Brother,  Detroit  ; 
John  Melick,  Trenton.  N.  J.;  John  Bowsficld.  Kirkland,  Ohio; 
F.  R.  Elliot.  Cleveland,  Ohio  ;  Janes  Williams,  Bakers  Town.  Al- 


legany Co.,  Fa.;  Spears,  Caae  &  Co.,  Delphi,  Indiana  ;  W.  B.  Ar- 
nold. Franklin    Centre.  Iowa  ;  Ephraim  Abbott.  St.  Louis.   Mo 

W.  D.  Bacon,  Waukesha,  is  general  agent  for  Wisconsin. 

These  machines  may  also  be  had  of  John  Mayher  8c  Co..  New 
York  city,  WHEELER,    MELICK   St   CO.. 

Hamilton  st.,  comer  of  Liberty  and  Union  sts..  Albany.  N.  Y.; 
and  Chicago.  Illinoia. 

May  1.1S50. 

Allen^s   Improved  PortAble   Railroad    Hoi-se   Power, 
Thresher,  and  Separator. 

THE  advantages  of  the  above  horse  power,  are— 1.  They  occupy 
but  little  more  space  than  a  horse.  2.  They  can  be  moved 
by  the  weight  of  the  horse  only,  by  placing  the  machine  at  an  an- 
).4i'  of  10  or  15  degrees.  3  They  are  easily  transported,  simply 
■  nn<!tructed,  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order,  and  move  with  little 
fi  iction. 

The  Overshot  TArcsAei'^  consist  of  a  small-spiked  cylinder,  with 
a  concave  top,  and  possesses  these  advantages.  1  They  have  a 
level  table  for  feeding,  thus  enabling  the  tenders  to  stand  erect, 
and  control  the  motions  of  the  horse  and  machine  by  means  of  a 
brake,  by  which  accidents  are  avoided.  2  In  con.'tequence  of  the 
spikes  lifting  the  straw  and  doing  the  work  on  the  top.  stones, 
blocks.  Scc-i  drop  at  the  end  of  the  table,  and  are  not  carried  be- 
tween the  spikes.  3.  The  overshot  cylinder  does  not  scatter  the 
grain  but  throws  it  within  three  feet  of  the  machine.  4.  This  ar- 
rangement also  admits  of  attaching  a  separatoi  high  enough  from 
the  floor  or  ground  to  allow  all  the  grain  to  fall  through  it,  while 
the  straw  is  deposited  by  itself  in  the  best  condition  for  binding. 
5.  Neither  grain  nor  straw  are  broken  by  this  machine,  6  The 
cylinder  is  long,  which  admits  of  faster  and  more  advantageous 
feeding  ;  it  is  smaller  and  with  fewer  teeth  than  ordinary  thresh- 
ers, thus  admitting  of  more  rapid  motion  and  faster  work  with  less 
power  ;  and  the  diminution  of  teeth  in  the  cylinder  is  fully  made 
up  by  an  increased  number  in  the  concave  top,  which  is  stationa- 
ry. 7.  The  seperator  is  a  great  advantage  in  diminishing  the  labor 
of  raking  out  the  straw,  as  it  leaves  the  grain  in  the  best  condition 
for  the  fanning  mill.  Three  men  with  a  single  power,  can  thresh 
100  to  150  bushels  of  grain  per  day;  and  four  men  with  a  double 
power,  twiee  that  quantity.  All  the  above  are  compact  and  can 
be  carried  where  wanted,  complete,  or  they  may  be  readily  taken 
apart  and  packed  for  distant  transportation  by  wagon  or  other- 
Price  of  single  Power.  $80 
'•  ''  Thresher,  $23 
Seperator  and  fixtures,  $7 
Bands  for  driving,  etc..  $5 
'■         Wood-9awiug  machine,  complete,  and  iu  running 

order,  $35. 

Price  of  Double  Power. 

'■        with  Thresher,  Seperator.  Sec, 
Alt  the  above  arc  sold  singly  or  together 
warranted  to  work  well  and  give  satisfaction 

Also.  Taplins  20  feet  circular,  and  the  C 
Enquire  at  the  New  York  Agricultural  AVarehi 
of  A,  B.  ALLEN  &  CO..  189  and  191  Wat> 


$100 

$145  to  $150 

desired,  and  i 


.St  Ir 


St..  N 


Sweep  Powers, 
and  Seed  Store 
cw  York. 


New^  Laws  relating  to  Pensions  and  Bonnty  liunds, 

OFFICERS  and  soldiers,  th.-ir  widows  and  children,  of  the  Rev- 
olutionary war.  war  of  1812,  and  Mexi.^an  war,  entitled  to 
pensions,  bounty  lands,  arrears  of  military  pay.  and  extra  pay.  in 

The  subscriber  having  devoted  much  of  his  time  and  attention 
for  seven  years  past,  to  the  investigation  of  claims  before  Congress 
and  the  several  Departments  at  Washington,  and  having  ic  his 
possession,  and  access  to,  a  vast  amount  of  old  pay  rolls,  books. 
and  documents,  preserved  from  the  service,  affording  proofs  no 
where  else  to  be  found,  he  is  prepared  to  aid  vigorously  and 
promptly,  all  persons  who  have  claims  against  the  General  Gov- 
ernment. Having  It  list  of  the  names  of  all  persons  pensioned  by 
the  United  States  previous  to  1824.  he  can  give  much  information 
relating  to  such  persons,  which  in  many  cases  will  enable  their 
widows  and  children  to  obtai  n  an  increase  of  pension.  Particular 
attention  given  to  widows"  claims  which  have  been  rejected. 

He  has  also  a  list  of  the  names  of  several  thousand  persons  en- 
titled to  Bounty  Lauds,  an  object  for  many. 

Children  are  entitled  to  both  Pension  and  Laud,  where  their  fa- 
ther or  mother  was  entitUd,  but  omitted  to  establish  their  clairos. 

The  subscriber  has  all  the  new  laws.  lorms.  and  regulations, 
from  the  Pension  Oflice,  and  is  enabled  to  prosecute  claims  with- 
out delay. 

{J(p-  No  charge  for  Information  or  services,  unle-^s  the  claimant 
is  benefitted. 

All  letters  of  application  and  inquiry  will  be  promptly  attended 
to.  if  addressed,  post  paid,  to  WILLIS  G.  WAUE, 

August,  1850.  Rose,  Wayne  co.,  N.Y 

]>Iiner^8   Bee   Hive. 

THIS  beautiful  and  highly  valuable  practical  Hive,  is  unsur- 
passed by  any  other  in  the  United  States.  The  Rights  are 
in  pamphlet  form,  with  full  engravings,  nnd  ample  directions  to 
make  it-  I'rice  $2  only  ;  sent  by  mail  to  any  section  of  the  coun- 
try.   Thiy  is  positively  the  only  Hive  of  real  merit  to  be  had. 

Also,  the  AMERICAN  BEE-KEEPERS  MANUAL.  350  pp., 
35  fine  engravings  ;  the  most  popular  work  ever,  published  on  the 
culture  of  bees.  I'rice  $1  ;  sent  by  mail  also.  Address  to  this 
office,  post-paid. 

Gen.  Farmer  Office,  Rochester.  June.  1850  f6-tf  ] 
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BOOKS     ON     AGRICULTURE,     dec.,    &C./ 

For   Sale  at  the   OJire  of  (he   Farmer. 

The  Publisher  of  the  Fabwer  keeps  coua'antly  on  hand  a  large 
assortment  of  the  most  popular  and  valuable  \Torks  pertaining  to 
Agriculture,  Horticulture,  and  Rural  and   Domestic  Economy, 
which  will  be  aold  at  the  lowest  cash  prices     The  names  and  prices 
of  a  portion  of  the  books  are  annexed  :— 
American  Agriculture,  by  Allen     $1. 
American  Farm  Book.     Bl. 
American  Poultry  Vard,  by  Browne.     $1. 
American  Shepherd,  by  Morrell.     $1. 
American  Veterinarian,  by  Cole.     50  cents 
Buels  Farmer's  Companion.     75  cents 
Buist's  Kitchen  Gardener.     75  cents. 
rhaptal's  Agricultural  Chemistry.     50  cents. 
(  uleman*3  Continental  Agriculture.     $1. 
Complete  Farmer.     $1. 
Cole"s  American  Fruit  Book.     50  cents. 

Domestic  Animals,  by  R.  L.  .AUen.  Cloth,  75  ots.  ;  paper.  50  cts. 
Downing's  FruitB  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America      $1  50- 
Downing's  Landscape  Gardening.     $3  50 
Kssay  on  Manures.     25  cents. 
Farmers  and  Emigrant's  Hand-Book.     $1. 
Farmer's  Manual. 

Gardener's  Farmer's  Dictionary.     $1  50 
Home  Doctor.     25  cents. 
Horse  Doctor.     25  cents. 

Horse's  Foot— and  how  to  keep  it  sound.     26  cents 
Johnson's  Agricultural  Chemistry,     $1  35. 
Johnson's  Dictionary  of  Gardening. 
Kirby  &  Spencer's  Entomology.    $2. 
Knowlson's  Complete  Fa/rier,  or  Horse  Doctor-    25  cents. 
Ladies'  Companion  to  the  Fiower  Garden.     $1  26. 
Liebgig's  Agricultural  Chemistry,  (new  edit  on  .)  $1— paper,  76  eta. 
Liebgig's  Agricultural  and  Animal  Chem  stry.   (pamphlet  edi- 
tions.)    25  cents  each 
Loudon's  Ladie.'*'  Flower  Garden      $1  25. 
Mason's  Farrier  and  Stud  Book.     $1. 
Miner's  Bee-Keeptr's  Manual.     ?.l. 
Norton's  fi^Icments  of  Scientific  Agriculture.     50  cents. 
Poultry  Book,  by  Bennett.     75  cents. 
Rural  Economy,  by  Boussingault.     $1  25. 
Scientific  Agriculture,  by  Rodgera     75  cents. 
Stable  Economy,  by  Stewart.     $1. 
The  Bird  Fancier.     50  cents. 
Treatise  on  Milch  Cows.    3S  cts. 
Trees  of  America      $4. 
Youatt  on  the  Pig.    75  cents. 

ALSO. 
2  setts  Chamber's  Miscellany.     $8  per  actt 

%*  These  books  can  he  safoly  forwarded  by  mail,  to  any  part  of 
the  country. 

(t(^  Orders  from  a  distance  will  receive  prompt  attention,  and 
the  books  forwarded  by  mail  or  Express  as  desired 


Daguerreotypes  tliat  are  DagueiTeotypes. 

BROWN  &  HOW-'VKD'S  Emporium  Daguerrean  Gallery.  No.  9, 
second  floor  Gould  Buildings  Having  opened  a   splendid 

Gallery  in  the  Gould  Block,  would  respectfully  invite  the  public 
and  all  those  wishing  good  likenesses,  to  give  us  a  call,  and  we  will 
assure  them  they  will  not  waste  time  and  money,  as  is  often  the 
case.  Our  Gallery  is  furnished  in  a  style  of  unusual  splendor, 
equal  to  any  in  the  State.  The  walls  are  adorned  with  some  of 
•ihe  finest  works  of  Art,  both  of  pencil  and  engraver. 

Strangers  visiting  the  city,  and  having  a  few  leisure  hours,  will 
be  amply  rewarded  by  a  visit  to  our  GaJlery.  which  will  be  kept 
open  during  all  business  hours.  Please  call  and  examine  for  your- 
selves WM-  BROWN, 
JOHN  HOWARD. 
The  undersigned  takes  this  method  of  infori?iing  the  citizens  of 
Rochester  and  vicinity,  that  by  the  solicitations  of  many  citizens, 
he  has  been  induced  to  return  to  the  city  for  the  purpose  of  ma 
king  it  a  place  of  permanent  location.  Having  been  absent  from 
the  city  one  year,  and  in  constant  practice,  experimenting  in  the 
above  named  .4rt.  has  now  returned  better  qualified  than  ever, 
not  only  to  sustain,  but  excel  my  former  reputation  as  an  Artist, 
being  well  known  in  this  city  and  vicinity,  as  formerly  principal 
operator  in  Mercer  &  Co.'s  Gallery,  comer  of  Main  and  St.  Paul 
etrects.  would  now  respectfully  invite  my  old  friends,  and  the  pub- 
lic generally,  to  call  at  No.  9,  Gould  Buildings,  where  you  can  see 
likenesses  that  will  speak  for  themselves. 

[7-tf1 W.  BROWN. 

Pui'e  Meiino  Bucks  for  Sale* 
1  HAVE  some  twenty-five  yearling  Bucks  for  sale, 
n  good  terms.    They  are  pure  bred  Merinoa—among 
the  best  in  the  country.     The  last  fleece  of  my  stock 
'  buck  was  10  lbs-  11  oz. 
Also,  two  bucks,  three  years  old-  REED  BURRITT. 

August  1, 1350.         .       [7-lt*]  Burdett,  Torop.  co-,  N.  V. 

BurraU's    Clover    MUl. 

FOUR  sizes  made  and  soiu  by  the  Subscriber  at  Geneva  N.  Y. 
warranted  to  be  thoroughly  built  and  to  work  well.  Among 
other  premiums  awarded,  this  Machine  was  the  first,  at  the  late 
State  Fair. 

Orders  from  abroad,  or  inquiries  in  respect  to  it.  promptly  at- 
tended to.  r4-4t]  E.  J.  BURRALL. 


Blckford    &   Hnffiaian's  Grain    DrlU. 

THIS  Drill  is  an  improvement,  in  several  important  particulars 
on  Bickfordand  HuDFman's  Drill  manufactured  and  widely 
distributed  last  year,  and  which  operated  to  the  entire  satisfaction 
of  every  purchaser.  The  chief  points  of  superiority  are  as  follows  : 
1  The  revolutions  of  the  Distributing  Cylinder  are  increased  or 
diminished  at  pleasure,  with  perfect  precision,  by  means  of  cog- 
wheels o(  diflferent  sizes.  By  this  arrangement,  the  quantity  of 
and  distributed  to  the  acre  is  regulat«.d  with  perfect  accuracy. 

2.  The  Teeth  may  be  elevated  or  dropped  separately,  or  simul- 
taneously, with  a  single  motion  of  the  hand,  according  to  the  will 
of  the  operator. 

3.  The  Drilling  Tubes,  being  made  of  iron  instead  of  leather,  are 
immeasurably  more  durable,  and  the  seed  always  passes  them  with 
a  clear  and  unimpeded  current. 

4.  This  Machine  possesses  great  advantages  in  the  superior  reg- 
ularity of  distribution  along  the  furrow— in  the  simplicity  of  its 
construction  —in  the  durable  and  substantial  style  of  its  manu- 
facture—and in  its  far  greater  cheapness,  when  all  its  points  of 
usefulness  are  taken  into  consideration. 

This  Drill  will  sow  all  kinds  of  grain,  if  properly  cleaned. 
PRICES-Seven  tube  Drills,  $65;  Nine  tube  Drills,  $75. 
Orders,  addressed  '  Bickford  &  Huffman,  Macedon,  Wayne  co., 
N.  Y.,"  wili  be  faithfully  and  promptly  attended  to 


The   Princess  Tribe  of  Short   Horns. 

IN  January,  1849,  Mr.  Sheafe,  of  High  Cliff,  Dutchess  county,  N. 
Y..  imported  the  young  bull  Exeter,  bred  by  Mr.  Stevenson,  of 
Durham,  England-  Mr .  Stephenson  is  the  most  celebrated  breeder 
now  living,  and  his  herd  is  of  the  Princess  tribe,  one  of  the  beat 
and  most  ancient  stock  of  Short  Horns,  The  breeding  of  the 
Princess  tribe  can  be  traced  back  as  pure  Short  Horns  upward  of 
two  hundred  years,  a  matter  of  no  small  consideration  to  those 
who  wish  to  breed  true  stock  of  a  reliable  quality. 

Exeter  was  selected  for  Mr.  Sheafe,  by  that  excellent  judge  of 
Stock,  Mr.  A.  Stevens,  of  New  York.  He  was  considered  one  of 
the  very  best  bulls  in  England  Quite  a  high  price  was  paid  for 
him  It  is  believed  that  his  superior  has  never  before  been  impor- 
ted into  this  country.  He  is  a  beautiful  yellow-red— which  is  a 
bright  red.  with  a  fine  golden  or  saffron  under  tinge,  arising  from 
a  rich  yellow  skin,  and  is  the  only  bull  of  this  peculiarly  fine  rod 
ever  imported.  A  few  calves  of  his  get  will  be  for  sale  this  season. 
Their  dams  are  Herd  Book  Short  Horns,  very  fine  in  their  points, 
and  great  milkers.  Those  who  desire  to  improve  their  present 
stock  by  taking  a  superior  fresh  cross,  will  please  to  apply  to 

June,  1850.  [6-3t]  A.  B.  ALLEN  &  CO..  New  York. 


Bnrrall^s  Agrlcultui-al   Foundi-y  and  Machine   Sliop. 

GENEVA,    ONTARIO    COUNTY,    N.    Y. 

THE  subscriber  manufactures  various  Agricultural  Implements 
of  the  most  approved  kinds,  which  he  sells  at  wholesale  and 
retail.    Hiswork  is  all  warranted  to  be  well  built  and  to  work  well. 

The  increasing  demand  for  articles  of  his  manufacture,  recently 
rendered  additions  to  his  shops  necessary,  which  having  been  com- 
pleted, he  has  every  facility  for  producing  perfect  work,  and  at 
reasonable  prices. 

Among  the  implements  now  sold  by  him,  are  Burrall's  Clover 
Mills,  4  sizes,  [1st  premium  last  State  Fair  ;]  BurraU's  Shell  Wheel 
Plows,  12  sizes,  highly  improved  the  present  season  ;  Plain,  Iron 
beam.  Shovel,  Subsoil,  and  Com  Plows  ;  Burrall's  Corn  and  Grain 
Cultivators  ;  Improved  English  Drill,  for  seeding  and  manuring 
at  a  single  operation  ;  Straw  Cutters,  for  hand  and  horse  power  ; 
Threshing  Machines  and  Horse-Powers,  Clod  Crushers,  Field  Roll- 
lers.  Corn  Shelters  and  Separators.  &.c.,  &e. 

Orders  from  abroad  attended  to  without  delay.  A  liberal  dis- 
count to  the  trade-    Rapalje  &  Briggs,  Rochester,  agents. 

Geneva,  N.  Y,  June,  1850.  E.  J.  BURRALL. 


Pure  White  Lead. 

THE  Roehester  White  Lead  Manufacturing  Company  beg  to 
ofl"er  their  brands  of  pure  lead  to  the  attention  of  agricultu- 
rists and  liorticulturists.  for  painting  permanent  structures  of 
every  description. 

This  article  has  been  thoroughly  tested  by  the  best  judges  in 
this  city,  and  pronounced  a  genuine  article.  Persons  desii-ing  to 
test  the  purity  of  the  le^d,  may  have  it  analyzed  by  a  chemist : 
and  if  in  a  ay  case  it  should  be  found  impure,  we  will  pay  the  priee 
of  analyzing  it,  and  refund  the  money  for  the  lead. 

Be  particular  about  the  brand:  '■  Moulson's,  36  Front  street, 
Rochester,"  is  marked  on  every  keg.  Purchasers  of  lead  havo 
occasionally  been  deceived  in  buying  lead  branded  as  Rochester 
lead.  Mark,  we  are  the  only  manufacturers  of  lead  here.  There  is, 
however,  a  large  quantity  of  lead  ■■  fixed  over"  here.  Neverthe- 
less, we  wish  our  lead  not  to  be  confounded  with  that  or  any  other, 
and  therefore  desire  all  consumers  to  give  us  a  trial. 

SAMUEL  MOULSON,  No.  36  Front  st 

Rochester,  August  1, 1850.  [8-tf } 

TO     FARRlSl£s. 
CASH  PAID  FOR.  RBD  ROOT  SEED  AT  MT  OIL  MILL, 

M-  E    REYNOLDS,  manufacturerof  Linseed  Oil,  WTiite  Lead  in 
Oil,  Saab,  Doors,  and  Blinds.  Stained  and  enamelled  Glass; 

AND   DEALER   IN 

Paints.  Oils,  Varnish,  Glue,  Brushes,  &c-;  French.  English,  and 
American  Plate.  Crown,  and  Sheet  Glass,  French  White  Look- 
ing Glass  Plates,  &c.,  17  Buffalo  street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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BRIERY    &    CO.'S    t.ATKST    IMPROVED    R.^ILROAD    HORSE-POWER,    OVERSHOT    THRESHING 
BIACmVES    AND    SEPARATORS. 


THE  above  cut  represents  this  most  useful  Machine, 
(t(?-  FOR   WHICH    PATENT    HAS    BEEN    SECURED.  .=£1]) 

with  the  latest  improvemfjits,  embracing  some  of  great  importance, 
which  have  suggested  themselves  from  time  to  time,  as  the  vari- 
ous kinds  made  and  sold  by  us  have  become  used,  worn,  or  failed. 

The  most  important  of  these  consists  principally  in  the  new 
mode  of  applying  the  power  and  motion  from  the  endless  platform 
to  the  shaft  of  the  main  driving  pulley,  and  obtaining  the  neces- 
sary motion  for  the  Overshot  Threshing  Machine  without  cross- 
ing of  bands  or  intermediate  gearing,  and  at  the  same  time  dis- 
pensing with  tho  small  pinions  and  cogs  upon  the  links  of  the 
endless  platform  thereby  combining  greater  strength  and  durabil- 
ity with  lighter  friction,  without  the  liability  of  breakage  of  links, 
or  the  wearing  of  links  and  pinions,  (no  small  item  in  the  expense 
of  repairs  in  most  other  kinds  of  powers  in  use.)  The  farmer  or 
mechanic  is  enabled  to  perform  a  greater  amount  of  work,  and  to 
operate  them  with  less  expense  of  power  or  elevation,  a^  best  suits 
his  wishes. 

Having  been  long  engaged  in  the  manufacture,  introduction, 
sale,  and  use  of  various  kinds  of  Horse-Powers  for  different  pur- 
poses, and  at  all  times  adopted  such  improvements  as  from  obser- 
vation and  experiments  have  seemed  desirable  and  necessary,  we 
feel  confident  that  in  this  Power,  as  now  manufactured,  all  that 
can  be  desired  is  found  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other  hereto- 
fore sold  by  U3.  or  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

They  were  introduced  to  some  considerable  exttnt  last  season, 
and  wherever  used  side  by  side  with  the  most  approved  Powers  of 
other  kinds,havc  given  unqualified  satisfaction  and  been  preferred. 

The  overshot  Thresher  and  vibrating  Separator  with  improve- 
ments, have  been  sold  with  like  success  as  the  Powers.  They  ad- 
mit of  u  level  feeding  table,  thus  avoiding  accidents,  which  often 
occur  with  the  inclined  feeding  board,  by  preventiug  hard  sub- 
stances, sticks,  and  stones,  from  getting  into  the  machine  and 
breaking  spikes,  endangering  those  engaged  with  them.  The 
cylinder  shaft  (of  cast  steel)  runs  in  bronze  boxes,  which  arc  so 
made  of  two  parts  as  easily  to  be  adjusted  when  worn  loose,  and 
can  with  little  trouble  always  be  kept  tight.  The  speed  ol  the 
power  is  such  that  a  larger  pulley  is  used  on  the  Thresher  than 
on  most  others— driving  stronger  with  less  liability  of  slipping  of 
bands,  which  are  made  of  vulcanized  India  rubber.  The  Separa- 
tor makes  a  complete  separation  of  grain  from  straw,  leaving  it 
in  best  condition  for  Fan-mill,  saving  the  tabor  of  several  men. 
and  doing  the  work  better. 

Fan-mills  of  rarious  sizea.  for  hand,  or  fitted  to  be  driven  by  the 
Power  at  same  time  uf  threshing-  Also.  Saw-mills  in  complete 
order. 

The  double  Horse-Power  is  capable,  with  three  or  four  men,  of 
threshing  from  Vlb  to  200  bushels  of  wheat  or  rye.  and  the  single 
one  from  75  to  100  busheU.  or  double  that  quantity  of  oats,  per 
day .  They  arc  warranted  to  perform  as  above,  or  may  bo  return- 
ed to  us,  or  our  agents  of  whom  purchased,  within  three  months, 
and  money  refunded  They  may  be  had  in  Rochester,  Buffalo,  or 
any  of  the  principal  ports  on  the  lower  and  upper  lakes,  by  adding 
transportation.  Good  agents  will  attend  to  the  sale  of  them  in 
those  places     The  prices  will  be  - 

For  Single  Power $86 

'■    Thresher  and  Separator 35 

"     Bands,  Wrench,  Oil  Can,  extra  pieces,. 6—125 

Sett  Double  Machines,  complete, 160 

Fan-mill.o,  fVom 22  to  28 

Saw-mill  complete. 36 


We  will  also  furnish  ■■  W^heeler's'"  Machines,  latest  improved- 
Single  sett  complete $120 

Double  Sett      do        145 

Terms  cash,  or  approved  notes,  or  acceptances  with  interest. 
To  good  agents  in  new  locations,  liberal  terms  will  be  given  For 
further  particulars,  see  new  issue  of  Catalogue,  or  apply  peraon- 
ally,  or  by  letter,  at  the  Albany  Agricultural  Works  Warehouse 
St  Seed  Store.  369  and  371  Broadway.  Albany.  N.  Y. 
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7raaiNIA   LANDS    AND    FARMING 

EvKRT  one  who  aspires  to  be  an  intelligent  cultivator 
of  the  soil,  should  know  something  of  the  climate  and 
agricultural  capabilities  of  ail  of  the  great  farming 
States  of  the  Union.  Among  these — from  its  central 
|X)sition,  its  noble  rivers,  fine  harbors,  and  being  on 
the  Atlantic  —  Virginia,  which  has  been  the  mother 
of  so  many  States,  lias  peculiar  claims  to  the  study 
of  every  American.  It  contains  61,352  square  miles, 
or  within  a  fraction  of  40,000,000  acres.  Vessels 
drawing  fifteen  feet  of  water,  come  up  the  Potomac 
to  Washington  and  Georgetown.  Vessels  of  con- 
siderable tonnage  are  seen  at  the  cities  of  Richmond 
and  Petersburgh.  The  canals  up  the  James  and 
Potomac  rivers  are  already  completed  far  into  the 
interior,  and  are  still  being  extended.  From  steam- 
boat navigation  on  the  Ohio  to  Norfolk,  through  the 
James  River  canal,  will  be  about  600  miles.  Every 
body  knows  that  Virginia  lies  in  the  valley  of  the 
Ohio,  as  well  as  on  the  Atlantic  ocean.  A  loaded 
canal  boat  at  Portsmouth,  which  is  the  southern  ter- 
minus of  the  Ohio  canal,  is  over  1000  miles  from  the 
city  of  New  York,  via  Cleveland,  Buffalo,  and  the 
Erie  canal  ;  and  its  cargo  must  be  reshipped  twice 
in  crossing  lake  Erie.  By  ascending  the  Kanawha 
and  descending  the  James  rivers,  in  Virginia,  the 
ocean  is  reached  in  half  the  distance,  and  without 
breaking  bulk.  This  canal  is  not  yet  completed. 
The  canal  from  Cumberland  to  Ale.xandria,  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  will  be  in  operation  all  the  way 
by  the  first  of  August. 

There  are  several  important  lines  of  railway  now 
being  constructed  in  Virginia,  to  facilitate  travel  and 
the  transportation  of  agricultural  produce  to  tide 
water  ;  but  we  need  not  stop  to  name  tliem.  It  may 
not  be  amiss,  however,  to  remark  that  Norfolk  has 
one  of  the  finest  harbors  in  the  world  ;  and  that  the 
Potomac,  up  to  Washington  city,  is  more  of  a  bay 
or  arm  of  the  Chesapeake,  than  a  river.  Tide  rises 
and  falls  some  four  feet,  and  the  river  above  the 
bridge  is  two  miles  wide.  On  the  Virginia  side  of 
the  Potomac  is  the  farm  of  George  Washington 
Parke  Custis,  the  step-son  and  adopted  child  of  the 
illustrious  Pater  Patrix.  This  farm  contains  1100 
acres.  We  shall  take  another  occasion  to  describe 
this  fine  estate  and  i's  farming  operations.  Its  ex- 
tensive meadows  yield  two  tons  of  hay  to  the  acre, 
an  article  which  sells  in  Washington  at  from  $15  to 
$20.  Think  of  land  within  a  few  miles  of  the  me- 
tropolis of  the  United  States,   (which  is  growing 


rapidly  and  must  soon  contain  100,000  inhabitant^,) 
selling  at  from  |!7  to  $12  an  acre  !  Every  acre  of 
this  land,  with  northern  husbandry,  will  yield  $30 
wo.-th  of  hay  a  year.  The  question  may  be  asked 
why  farming  lands  are  so  low  in  the  "  Ancient  Do- 
minion." This  we  will  answer  without  fear  or  favor, 
according  to  our  own  views  of  the  subject. 

Forty  years  ago  slaveholders  in  the  State  of  New 
York  had  learned  that  negroes  were  worth  more  to 
grow  tobacco  in  Virginia  and  Maryland,  than  to 
raise  grain  in  the  now  Empire  State.  Obeying  the 
laws  of  trade,  thousands  of  slaves  were  carried  south, 
and  slaveholding  ceased  in  New  York  and  New  Jer- 
sey. Now,  two-thirds  of  the  slaveholders  of  Vir- 
ginia have  learned  that  negroes  are  worth  more  to 
grow  cotton,  rice,  and  sugar,  at  the  south,  than  to- 
bacco and  grain  farther  north.  Obeying  still  the 
law  of  demand  and  supply,  thousands  of  slaves  are 
annually  leaving  Virginia,  and  migrating  south  to 
grow  cotton,  sugar,  and  rice,  for  the  civilized  world. 
Constantly  hearing  of  the  fortunes  made  in  Georgia, 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Florida,  and  Texas, 
the  most  enterprising  planters  of  Virginia  are  leaving 
their  partially  exhausted  estates  for  tlie  El  Dorado 
of  a  warmer  climate,  where  slave  labor  is  worth  two 
prices.  Can  it  be  otherwise  than  that  the  millions 
of  deserted  acres  in  the  Old  Dominion  should  be  of- 
fered to  the  enterprize  of  free  labor  at  mere  nominal 
prices  ? 

If  all  the  women  in  the  world  insist  on  having 
twice  as  many  yards  in  each  calico  dress  as' formerly, 
and  twice  as  many  dresses  in  the  course  of  a  year, 
who,  pray,  but  Virginia  slaves,  are  to  raise  cotton 
enough  to  supply  this  incal(;ulable  demand  ■?  T'ne 
cotton  mills  of  England  alone  exported  over  tb'.rteen 
hundred  million  yards  of  cotton  cloth  last  year,  and 
one  hundred  and  fifty  million  pounds  of  co'tton  yarn. 
Let  the  men  of  fifty  who  read  this  art'.cle,  call  to 
mind  how  sparingly  sugar  was  used  when  thev  were 
boys,  and  then  reflect  a  moment  on  the  way  in'which 
poor  people,  as  well  as  rich,  now  consume  this  pro- 
duct of  slave  labor.  So  rapid  has  been  the  extension 
of  commerce,  and  so  great  the  improvements  in  the 
machinery  for  ginning  and  the  manufacture  of  cot- 
ton, tliat  the  world  wants,  or  affects  to  want  a  world 
of  cotton  fabrics.  In  short,  the  day  is  near  at  hand 
when  all  the  slaves  in  this  Republic  will  either 
cease  to  be  bondmen,  or  be  employed  in  the  culture 
of  the  three  great  southern  staples,  cotton,  suiar, 
and  rice.  Who,  then,  are  to  cultivate  the  northern 
slave-holding   States  ?      Wlw   plaut   thoirsands   of 
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wealth-giving  orchards  ?  Who  grow  wool  and  hemp, 
mules  anil  horses,  cattle  and  hogs,  and  make  butter 
and  rhee?^',  wheat  and  rorn,  in  the  best  climate  in 
America  ?  It  will  be  freemen,  happily  exempt  from 
■  all  the  peculiar  cares  and  untold  vexations  incident 
to,  and  inseparabte  from,  the  relation  of  master  and 
slave. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  a  farmer  is 
thought  the  less  of  at  the  south,  in  any  State,  if  per- 
chance he  tills  his  fields  with  his  own  hands.  Mr. 
Toombs,  a  member  of  Congress  from  Georgia,  and 
liimself  a  wealthy  planter,  says  that  one-fourth  of  all 
the  cotton  grown  in  that  State  is  planted,  hoed, 
picked,  ginne<l,  and  put  up  for  market,  by  free  white 
laborers.  It  is  a  law  of  Providence,  and  one  not 
easily  evaded  anywhere,  that  man,  whether  bond  or 
free,  "shall  eat'bread  in  the  sweat  of  his  face.'' 
Citizens  that  care  not  to  own  slave?,  but  seek  to 
realize  an  independent  living  by  their  own  industry, 
or  by  hiring  help,  may  do  so  in  Virginia  quite  as 
welt  as  in  IN'ew  Vork,  As  a  general  thing,  the  soil 
in  the  former  iStato  is  not  rich,  but  it  is  susceptible 
of  easy  improvement.  It  lacks  lime  more  than  any 
otlier  element  of  crops.  There  are,  however,  exten- 
sive districts  of  fair  wheat  lands,  and  corn  is  grown 
in  all  parts  of  tlie  State.  Rotation  of  crops  and  the 
art  of  making  money  by  the  dairy  business  and  wool- 
growing,  are  little  thought  of,  and  less  practiced. 
The  climate  and  the  almost  spontaneous  growth  of 
the  best  grasses,  favor  sheep-husbandry  and  stock- 
growing  of  all  kinds.  The  finest  sheep  that  we  have 
ever  seen  are  brought  into  Washington  from  Vir- 
ginia. Col.  Waru,  of  Clarke  county,  has  left  with 
the  writer,  in  the  Patent  Office,  samples  of  wool  from 
an  imported  ram,  which  clips  18  lbs.  of  wool  a  year, 
and  weighs  420  pounds.  His  fat  wethers  sell  read- 
ily at  from  $'25  to  $35  a  head.  Being  a  gentleman 
of  fortune,  he  buys,  regardless  of  price,  the  prize 
rams  and  ewes  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Fair  in 
England,  nearly  every  year  ;  and  seeks  mutton  sheep 
and  long,  combing  wool. 

The  demand  for  good  roadsters,  not  race-horses,  is 
most  encouraging  to  the  breeders  of  this  noble  animal. 
To  the  man  of  small  means,  fruit  eniture  promises 
the  largest  and  surest  profit.  From  the  Potomac  to 
the  Rio  Grande,  the  consumption  of  good  apples  will 
he  limited  only  by  the  supply.  Pears,  peaches, 
grapes,  quinces,  plums,  cherries,  and  berries  of  all 
kinds,  are  scarce  and  high. 

The  annual  expenditure  of  several  millions  in  this 
District,  (Columbia)  by  the  general  government,  and 
the  drawing  to  n  focus  of  so  many  gentlemen  of 
wealth,  and  their  families,  from  so  vast  an  empire, 
operate  greatly  in  favoi>  of  skilful  farmers  and  gard- 
ncrs  in  this  neighborhood.  Both  land  and  manure 
are  cheap  and  abundant.  It  is  said,  (we  know  not 
with  what  truth,)  that  the  one  hundred  square  miles, 
or  ten  miles  square,  do  not  contain  over  one  thousand 
slaves,  and  tlieso  are  nearly  all  house-servants. 

Instead  of  migrating  to  the  far  off  outskirts  of  the 
Republic,  her  enterprising  sons  liad  better  come  and 
settle  down  near  her  pulsating  heart,  and  reap  all 
the  advantages  of  the  best  markets  on  the  continent. 
A  thousand  dairies  can  not  supjily  butter  and  cheese 
to  the  cities  of  Baltimore,  Washington,  Alexandria, 
Georgetown,  and  to  the  planters  engaged  in  growing 
tobacco  and  other  crops.  Why  bring  butter  five 
hundred  miles  south,  when  it  can  be  b<'tter  made 
within  an  hour's  drive  of  the  consinner  ?  We  have 
seen  better  butter  sold  in  Ohio  at  six  cents  a  pound, 


than  sells  for  thirty-one  cents  in  Washington.  On 
the  4th  of  .July  potatoes  sell  at  a  dollar  and  a  half  a 
bushel.  In  this  climate  they  should  be  abundant  at 
a  third  of  the  money,  at  this  season  of  the  year. — 
Garden  vegetables  are  abundant,  and  generally  good  ; 
but  the  supply  does  not  last  as  sWill  in  the  keeping 
of  them  would  effect,  provided  skill  was  possessed  by 
the  growers  of  these  perishable  commodities.  How 
to  kecj)  potatoes,  cabbage,  beets,  carrots,  turnips, 
onions,  apples  and  other  fruit,  is  a  science  of  great 
importance  to  all  house-keepers.  The  wanner  the 
climate,  the  greater  the  ditficulty,  and  the  larger  the 
profit  to  those  that  study  and  master  the  art.  It  is 
knowledge,  more  than  land,  that  we  all  lack  ;  al- 
though we  are  apt  to  crave  many  acres,  while  we 
begrudge  the  appropriation  of  a  few  dollars  to  pur- 
chase the  most  useful  books. 

In  Virginia,  agricultural  skill  and  rural  science 
may  command  a  liberal  reward,  because  the  field  is 
large  and  the  laborers  few.  Prejudice  alone  keeps 
honest,  enterprising  farmers  of  small  means,  from 
growing  hay  at  fifteen  dollars  a  ton  on  land  worth 
from  five  to  ten  dollars  an  acre,  which  is  now  vacant. 
Potatoes  and  butter  sell  at  three  prices,  because  it  is 
two  small  business  for  planters  to  produce  them. 
Such  defective  tillage  and  husbandry  can  not  long 
endure,  and  those  that  make  judicous  selections  of 
land  in  Virginia  now,  may  do  better  than  the  best 
did  in  New  York  forty  years  ago.  Negroes  are 
going  where  their  labor  is  nwst  profitable. 

PATENT    OFFICE    REPORT.  -  Part    11 
CULTURE    OF    irSDlAN    CORN. —  (zEA    MATS.) 

Or  the  whole  family  of  cereals,  Zea  .Mays  is  unques- 
tionably the  most  valuable  for  cultivation  in  the 
United  States.  When  the  time  shall  come  that  pop- 
ulation presses  closely  on  the  highest  capabilities  of 
American  soil,  this  plant,  which  is  a  native  of  the 
New  World,  will  be  found  greatly  to  excel  all  others 
in  the  quantity  of  bread,  meat,  milk,  and  butter  which 
it  will  yield  from  an  acre  of  land.  With  proper  cul- 
ture, it  has  no  equal  for  the  production  of  hay,  in  all 
cases  where  it  is  desirable  to  grow  a  large  crop  on  a 
small  surface. 

The  report  of  the  Ohio  Board  of  Agriculture  for 
1"849,  for  a  copy  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  M.  B. 
Bateham,  Esq.,  editor  of  the  Ohio  Cultivator,  con- 
tains many  interesting  statements  in  reference  to  corn 
culture,  made  by  the  officers  of  numerous  county 
agricultural  societies.  In  Miami  county  a,0S0,67(> 
bushels  were  grown,  at  an  average  yield  of  fifty-five 
bushels  per  acre.  Three  varieties  are  cultivated  : 
the  common  gourd  seed,  for  cattle  :  the  yellow  Ken- 
tucky, for  hogs  and  distilling  :  and  the  white,  for 
grinding  and  exportation.  According  to  the  returns 
from  Greene  county,  which  produced  I. '230,000  bush- 
els of  corn  in  1849,  "a  regular  rotatiou  of  clover, 
corn,  wheat,  and  clover  again,  is  best  for  corn  :  and 
no  crop  pays  better  for  extra  culture.''  'I'lie  Harrison 
County  Agricultural  Society  reports  the  pork  crop  at 
4,800,000  pounds  ;  and  it  gave  its  first  premium  for 
corn  to  Mr.  S.  B.  Ldkbks,  whose  statement  is  as 
follows  : 

"The  ground  had  been  in  meadow  ton  years  ;  was 
plowed  six  inches  deep  about  the  middle  of  April  : 
was  harrowed  twice  over  on  the  9th  May,  and  planted 
on  the  11th,  four  feet  by  two  feet.  It  came  up  well: 
was  cultivated  and  thinned  when  ten  inches  high  : 
three  stalks  were  left  in  a  hill.     About  two  weeks 
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afterwards  it  was  again  cultivated,  and  tlie  suckers 
Diilled  off.  About  the  last  of  June  it  was  again  cul- 
tivated, niaKing  tnree  times  the  same  way,  as  it  was 
laid  ofl'but  one  way. 

F.xpense  of  culture,   gathering,   and  crib- 
bhig,  was - $17  10 

Product  ;i"43  bushels,  at  3U  cents,.- 117  10 

l^'rofit  on  three  acres, $100  (10" 

The  evidence  on  which  a  premium  was  awarded 
was  such  as  siiould  satisfy  any  one  that  ithreo  hun- 
dred and  seventy-four  bushels  were  grown  on  three 
acres  of  land,  and  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  $17.10, 
delivered  in  the  crib.  This  is  producing  corn  at  less 
than  five  cents  a  bushel. 

Wliether  the  statement  be  true  to  the  letter  or  not 
it  shows  conclusively  the  great  value  of  a  rich  soil 
for  making  cheap  corn.  The  Board  of  Agriculture 
estimate  the  crop  of  Ohio  last  year  at  70.000,000  of 
bushels.  Taking  the  United  States  as  a  whole, 
probably  the  crop  of  corn  was  never  better  than  in 
the  vear  1849.  One  that  has  rich  land  needs  only  to 
plow  it  deep  and  well,  plant  in  season,  and  cultivate 
the  earth  properly  vvith  the  plow  or  cultivator,  to 
secure  the  growth  of  a  generous  crop.  On  poor  soils 
ihe  case  is  very  different. 

To  raise  a  good  crop  of  corn  on  poor  land,  and  at 
the  least  possible  expense,  requires  some  science  and 
much  skill  in  tlie  art  of  tillag'e.  Take  the  same  field 
to  operate  in.  and  one  farmer  will  grow  one  hundred 
bushels  of  corn  at  half  the  cost  per  bushel  that  an- 
other will  expend  in  labor,  which  is  money.  It  un- 
fortunately happens  that  very  skillful  farmers  are 
few  in  number,  in  comparison  with  those  who  have 
failed  to  study  and  practice  all  attainable  improve- 
ments. Men  who  can  grow  maize  on  common  soil, 
place  the  crop  in  a  crib  at  from  six  to  ten  cents  a 
bushel,  and  pay  a  fair  price  for  the  labor,  need  not 
go  to  school  to  learn  the  practical  part  of  corn  cul- 
ture. There  are,  however,  five  or  six  States  in  the 
Union  in  which  this  is  done.  Mr.  Lukens,  of  Ohio, 
has  told  how  they  do  it  in  that  State  :  and  the  prac- 
tice is  very  similar  elsewhere.  To  produce  cheap 
corn  on  poor  land,  one  needs  a  clear  understanding 
of  what  elements  of  the  crop  air  and  water  will  fur- 
nish, and  what  they  can  not  supply.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  the  atmosphere  is  precisely  the 
same  over  ground  which  yields  one  hundred  bushels 
of  corn  per  acre  that  it  is  over  that  which  produces 
only  five  bushels  per  acre.  Now,  the  whole  matter 
which  forms  the  stems,  leaves,  roots,  cobs,  and  seeds 
of  corn,  where  the  crop  is  one  hundred  bushels  per 
acre,  is  not  part  and  parcel  of  the  soil.  A  harvest 
equal  to  fifty  bushels  per  acre  can  be  obtained  with- 
out consuming  over  ten  per  cent,  of  earth,  as  com- 
pared \\  ith  the  weight  of  the  crop.  No  plant  can 
imbibe  more  of  the  substance  of  the  soil  in  which  it 
grows,  than  is  dissolved  in  water  or  rendered  gaseous 
by  the  decomposition  of  mold. 

The  quantity  of  matter  dissolved,  whether  organic 
or  inorganic,  during  the  few  weeks  in  which  corn 
plants  organize  the  bulk  of  their  solids,  is  small. 
From  93  to  97  parts  in  100  of  the  dry  matter  in  a 
mature,  perfect  plant,  including  its  seeds,  cobs,  stem, 
leaves,  and  roots,  are  carbon  (charcoal)  and  the  ele- 
ments of  water.  It  is  not  only  an  important,  but  an 
exceedingly  instrnctive  fact,  that  the  most  effective 
fertilizers  known  in  agriculture  are  those  that  least 
abound  in  the  elements  of  water  and  carbon.  The 
unleached,   dry  excrements  of  dunghill   fowls   and 


pigeons  have  five  times  the  fertilizing  power  on  all 
cereal  plants  that  the  dry  dung  of  a  grass-fed  cow 
has,  although  the  latter  has  five  times  more  carbon, 
oxygen,  and  hydrogen,*  per  100  pounds,  than  the 
former.  Although  it  is  desirable  to  apply  to  the  soil 
in  which  corn  is  to  grow  as  much  of  organized  car- 
bon and  water  as  one  conveniently  can  ;  yet,  where 
fertilizers  have  to  be  transported  many  miles,  it  is 
important  to  know  thai  so  much  of  the  manure  as 
would  form  coal,  if  carefully  burnt,  can  best  be  spared. 
The  same  is  true  of  those  elements  in  manure  which 
form  vapor  or  water,  when  the  fertilizer  decomposes 
in  the  ground. 

Carbonic  acid  and  nascent  liydrogcn  evolved  in 
rotting  .stable  manure  are  truly  valuable  food  for 
plants,  and  perform  important  chemical  offices  in  the 
soil  :  but  they  are,  nevertheless,  not.  so  indispensable 
to  the  economical  production  of  crops,  as  uvoihihle 
nitrogen,  potash,  silica,  magiwsia,  tulphur,  and  phos- 
phorus. These  elements  of  plants  being  less  abund- 
ant in  nature,  and  quite  indispensable  in  forming 
corn,  cotton,  and  every  other  product  of  the  soil,  their 
artificial  supply  in  guano,  nightsoil,  and  other  highly 
concentrated  fertilizers,  adds  immensely  to  tlie  har- 
vest, through  the  aid  of  a  small  weight  of  matter. 
If  a  moiety  of  the  elements  of  bread  and  meat,  milk, 
fruit,  and  garden  vegetables,  annually  consumed  by 
the  twenty-two  millions  of  people  in  the  United 
Stales,  and  then  throv\  ii  away,  were  judiciously  ap- 
plied to  the  produce  cd'  grain  crops,  the  yearly  profits 
accruing  would  be  many  millions.  In  all  sections 
where  corn  is  worth  thirty  cents,  and  over,  a  bushel, 
great  benefits  may  be  realized  by  the  skillful  manu-. 
facture  and  use  of  pouilrette.  This  article  is  an  in- 
odorous compound  of  the  most  valuable  constituents 
of  human  food  and  clothing.  It  is  the  raw  material 
of  crops. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  restore  .to  a  corn  field  all  the 
matter  re.moved  in  the  crop  to  maintain  its  fertility. 
A  part  of  each  seed,  however,  ought  to  be  carried 
back  and  replaced  in  the  soil,  to  make  good  its  loss 
by  the  harvest. 

In  every  barrel  of  meal  or  flour  sent  to  market  (196 
pounds)  there  are  not  far  from  186  pounds  of  carbon 
(coal)  and  the  elements  of  water.  When  a  bird  eats 
wheat  or  corn,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  from  several 
experiments,  that  over  80  per  cent,  of  the  food 
escapes  into  the  air  through  its  capacious  lungs  in 
the  process  of  respiration  ;  and  yet,  the  20  per  cent, 
of  guano  left  will  re-produce  as  much  wheat  or  corn 
as  was  consumed.  Imported  guano' which  has  been 
exposed  to  the  weather  for  ages,  often  gives  an  in- 
crea.se  in  the  crop  of  wheat  equal  to  three  pounds  of 
seed  to  one  of  fertilizer ;  while  it  has  given  a  gain 
of  seven  to  one  of  corn,  and  fifty  to  one  of  green 
turneps. 

Chemists  have  ascertained  that  the  air  expelled 
from  the  lungs  of  man  and  his  domestic  animals  in 
breathing,  contains  100  times  more  carbonic  acid 
than  it  possessed  when  it  entered  the  organs  of  res- 
piration. 

While  carbon  or  coal  in  bread,  meat,  potatoes, 
grass,  hay,  and  straw,  consumed  by  warm-blooded 
animals,  is  constantly  passing  out  of  the  system  as 
carbonic  acid  gas,  the  elements  of  water  (oxygen 
and  hydrogen)  are  also  escaping  from  the  lungs  in 
the  form  of  vapor,  which  in  cold  weather  is  often  vis- 
ible.    Over  50  per  cent,  of  the  solids  consumed  by 


*  Oxygen  and  hydrogen  form  water,  or  are  its  elements. 
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man  and  boftst  is  thus  thrown  into  the  atmosphere  by 
a  slow,  continuous  combustion,  which  generates  ani- 
mal heat.  These  elements  of  the  I'armer's  crops  fall 
upon  his  cultivated  fields  in  rain  and  dew.  Hence, 
when  a  pi<j,  or  any  other  animal,  eats  100  pounds  of 
corn,  and  voids  by  the  bowels  and  kidneys  40  pounds 
of  tiie  matter  consumed,  these  40  pounds  will  repro- 
duce, and  generally  more  than  reproduce,  100  pounds 
of  "sorn  again.  Even  this  40  per  cent,  of  tlie  ele- 
ments of  corn  may  be  reduced  one-half  by  skillful 
fermentation,  by  which  carbon  and  the  elements  of 
water  are  still  further  removed,  and  then  reproduce 
an  amount  of  grain  equal  to  the  original.  The  art 
and  science  of  feeding  cultivated  plants  being  dis- 
cussed at  length  in  another  place,  the  subject  will 
not  be  pursued  in  this  connexion. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  valuable  work  of  Professor 
Emmons,  published  in  two  quarto  volumes,  entitled 
'■Agriculture  of  New  York,"  for  the  following  and 
many  other  analyses  contained  in  this  report.  The 
researches  into  the  cliemical  composition  of  maize 
were  performed  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Sausbuky,  in  the 
laboratory  of  Professor  E.,  and  were  so  thorough  and 
extensive  as  to  induce  the  New  York  State  Agricul- 
tural Society  to  award  a  premium  of  $300  to  Sir.  S. 
His  investigations  fill  two  hundred  pages  in  the 
transactions  of  that  society  for  the  year  1848. 

A  corn  plant  fifteen  days  after  the  seed  was  planted, 
cut  on  the  3d  of  June,  close  to  the  ground,  gave  of 

Water, S&.625 

Dry  matter, 10.374 

Ash, 1.354 

Ash  calculated  dry, 13.053 

By  the  above  figures  it  will  bo  seen  that  nearly  90 
per  cent,  of  the  young  plant  is  water  ;  and  that,  in 
proportion  to  the  dry  matter,  the  amount  of  earthy 
minerals  wliich  remain  as  ash  when  the  plant  is 
burnt,  is  large.  This  excess  of  water  continues  for 
many  w^eeke.  Tlius,  on  the  5th  of  July,  thirty-three 
days  from  planting,  the  relations  stood  thus  : 

Water, - 90.513 

Dry  matter, 9A8'2 

Aali, 1.333 

Ash  calculated  dry, - 14.101 

(.\sh  very  saline.) 
Before  green,  succulent  fcx>d  of  this  character  is  fit 
to  give  to  cows,  oxen,  mules,  or  horses,  it  should  be 
partly  dried.  Plants  that  contain  from  70  to  7.5  per 
cent,  of  water  need  no  curing  before  eaten.  The 
young  stalk,  cut  July  12,  gave  over  94  per  cent,  of 
water.  Such  food  used  for  soiling  without  drying, 
would  be  likely  to  scour  an  animal,  and  give  it  the 
cholic.     The  root  at  this  time  (nly  12)  gajve  of 

Water, .\.  81.026 

Dry  matter, 18.974 

Ash, 2.22-2 

Ash  calculated  dry 11.711 

(Ash  tastes  of  caustic  potash.) 
Ash  of  the  whole  plant  above  ground,  6.77  grains.    Amount 
of  ash  in  all  below  ground,  3.93  grains. 

So  late  as  July  2f),  the  proportion  of  water  in  the 
stalk  was  ninety -four  per  cent.;  and  the  ash  calcu- 
lated dry,  17.66  pcrcqnt.  The  plant  gained  2136.98 
grains  in  weight  in  a  week  preceding  the  6th  of 
September.  This  was  equal  to  a  gain  of  12.72 
grains  per  hour. 

The  rapid  growth  of  corn  i)Iants,  when  the  heat, 
light,  and  moisture,  as  well  as  the  soil,  are  favorable, 
is  truly  wonderful.  A  deep,  rich,  mellow  soil,  in 
which  the  roots  can  freely  extend  to  a  great  distance 
in  depth  and  laterally,  is  what  the  corn-grower  sliould 


provide  for  this  crop.  The  perviousness  of  river 
bottoms  contributes  largely  to  their  productiveness 
of  this  cereal.  A  compact  clay,  which  excludes 
alike  air,  water,  and  roots  —  forbidding  all  chemical 
changes  —  is  not  the  soil  for  corn. 

When  fanners  sell  corn  soon  after  it  is  ripe,  tliere 
is  considerable  gain  in  not  keeping  it  long  to  dry  and 
shrink  in  weight.  Corn  grown  by  Mr.  Salisbury, 
which  was  ripe  by  the  18th  of  October,  then  con- 
tained 37  per  ceat.  of  water,  which  is  25  per  cent, 
more  than  old  corn  from  the  crib  will  yield.  The 
mean  of  mTiny  experiments  tried  by  the  writer  has 
been  a  loss  of  twenty  per  cent,  in  moisture  between 
new  and  old  corn.  The  butts  of  cornstalks  contain 
the  mopt  water,  and  husks  or  shucks  the  least,  when 
fully  matured  and  not  dried.  The  latter  hETfe  about 
thirty  per  cent,  of  dry  matter  when  chemically  desic- 
cated. 

COMPOSITION    OF    THL    ASH    OK    THE    LEAVES    AT    WFFEBENT 
STAGES. 

July  19.    Ji^S-i.  .il«e.23.  .%ig.30.  Ocl.W. 

Carbonic  acid,     5.40  2.850  0.65  3.50  4.050 

Silica,. 13.50  19.850  34.90  36.27  58.650 

Sulphuricacid     2.16  1.995  4.92  5.84  4.881 

Phosphates,.-  21.60  16.250  17.00  13.50  5.850 

Lime, 69  4.035  2.00  .3.38  4.510 

Magnesia, 37  2.980  1.59  2.30  0.865 

Potash, 9.98  11.675  10.85  9.15  7.333 

Soda 34.39  29.590  21.23  22.13  8.520 

Chlorine,....     4.55  6.020  3.06  J.63  2.664 

Organic  acids,     5.50  2.400  3.38  2.05  2.200 

98.14      97.750       98.187        99.33        99.334 

The  above  figures  disclose  several  interesting  fact?. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  increase  of  silica  or  flint  in 
the  leaf  is  steadily  progro^ive  from  l.^.SO  per  cent, 
at  July  19th,  to  68.65  at  October  18th. 

Flint  is  substantially  the  bone-earth  of  all  grasses. 
If  one  were  to  analyze  the  bonev  of  a  calf  when  a 
day  old,  again  when  thirty  days  of  age,  and  when  a 
year  old,  the  increase  of  phosphate  of  lime  in  its  skel- 
eton would  be  similar  to  that  witnessed  in  the  leaves 
and  stems  of  maize.  In  the  early  stages  of  the 
growth  of  corn,  its  leaves  abound  in  phosphates  ;  but 
after  the  seeds  begin  to  form,  the  phosphates  leave 
the  tissues  of  the  plant  in  other  parts,  and  concen- 
trate in  and  around  the  germs  in  the  seeds.  On  the 
23d  of  August,  the  ash  of  the  whole  stalk  contained 
19.60  per  cent,  of  phosphates;  and  on  the  18th  of 
October,  only  16.15  percent.  In  forming  the  cobs 
of  this  plant,  considerable  potash  is  drawn  from  the 
stalk ;  as  it  decreases  from  35.54  per  cent.  August 
16,  to  34.69  October  18.  When  the  plant  is  grow- 
ing fastest,  its  roots  yield  an  ash  which  contains  less 
than  one  per  cent,  of  lin>e  ;  but  after  this  develop- 
ment is  nearly  completed,  the  roots  retain,  or  perhaps 
regain  from  the  plant  above,  over  4  J  per  cent,  of  this 
mineral.  S(>da  figures  as  high  as  from  20  to  31  per 
cent,  ip  the!  ash  obtained  from  corn  roots.  Ripe 
seeds  gave  the  following  results  on  the  analysis  of 
their  ash  : 

Silica, 0.850 

Phosphoric  acid, .' 49.210 

Lime, '..^ 0.075 

Magnesia, 17.600 

Potash, , 23.175 

Soda    ■... 3.605 

.Sodium, 0.160 

Chlorine, 0.295 

.Sulphnric  acid, 1 0.515 

Organic  acids, 5.700 

99.175 
The  above  table  shows  a  smaller  quantity  of  lime 
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than  is  usually  found  in  the  ash  of  this  grain.  It  is, 
however,  never  so  abundant  as  magnesia  ;  and  Prof. 
Emmons  has  shown  that  the  best  corn  lands  in  the 
State  of  New  York  contain  a  considerable  quantity 
of  magnesia.  All  experience,  as  well  as  all  chemi- 
cal researclies,  go  to  prove  that  potash  a,nd  phosphoric 
acid  are  important  elements  in  the  organization  of 
maixe.  Corn  yields  more  pounds  of  straw  and  grain 
on  poor  land  than  either  wheat,  rye,  barley,  or  oats  : 
and  it  does  infinitely  bettor  on  rich  than  on  sterile 
soils.  To  make  the  earth  fertile,  it  is  hotter  economy 
to  plant  thick  than  to  have  the  rows  five  feel  apart 
each  way,  as  is  customary  in  some  of  the  southern 
States,  and  only  one  stalk  in  a  hill.  This  gives  but 
one  plant  to  twenty-five  square  feet  jf  ground.  In- 
stead of  this,  throe  square  feet  are  sufficient  for  a 
single  plant ;  and  from  that  up  to  six,  for  the  largest 
varieties  of  this  crop. 

Much  has  been  written  in  the  agricultural  journals 
of  the  country  on  the  propriety  of  thin  and  thick 
planting.  Among  the  advocatbs  of  the  latter  system 
Dr.  M.  W.  Philips,  of  Mississippi,  has  become  con- 
spicuous and  is  understoiid  to  be  a  sviecessful  grower 
of  this  great  American  staple.  If  one  has  not  a 
dee]),  mellow  soil  on  which  to  grow  corn,  it  will  pay 
well  to  form  such  a  soil  by  deep  plowing,  turning  in 
green  crops,  and  draining,  if  necessary.  Few  farm- 
ers have  ever  made  themselves  rich  by  raising  corn 
on  jjoor  land.  There  is  vastly  too  much  of  unpro- 
ductive soils  plowed  and  hood  in  the  United  States. 
Tlvis  practice  is  bad  economy  :  for  it  impoverishes 
the  earth,  without  enriching  either  the  agriculturist 
or  the  community.  It  is  so  much  cheaper  to  grow 
100  bushels  of  corn  on  two  than  on  ten  acres,  that  a 
general  efl'ort  should  be  made  to  bring  all  corn  lands 
up  to  the  average  of  50  bushels  per  acre. 

A  writer  in  the  Maine  Farmer  estimates  the  quan- 
tity of  southern  and  western  corn  annually  imported 
inlo  that  State,  for  home  consumption,  at  3,000,000 
of  bushels.  No  other  population  three  times  as  large 
out  of  the  United  States  consumes  an  equal  amount 
of  American  corn.  Maine  is  a  great  ship-building 
and  lumber-producing  State,  which  makes  her  an 
excellent  customer  for  the  grain  and  meat-growing 
districts  of  the  Union.  The  demand  for  ships,  bread- 
stuffs,  provisions,  ready-made  houses,  farm  imple- 
ments, and  wearing  apparel  of  every  kind,  for  the 
California  trade  and  market,  is  operating  very  sensi- 
bly on  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  country.  The 
mere  its  labor  becomes  diversified,  the  less  danger 
there  is  of  over-producing  any  one  important  crop 
like  that  of  corn,  cotton,  or  wheat.  It  will  not  do 
for  the  productive  industry  of  five  millions  of  agri- 
cukurists  to  be  constantly  em|)loyed  on  a  few  loading 
1  crops,  unless  the  design  is  to  give  a  great  deal  of . 
work  for  a  very  little  pay,  and  impoverish  the  land 
at  the  same  time. 

Calf  Story  agai.n.  —  Eds.  Gen.  Farmer: — ^The 
calf  noticed  in  your  April  number,  weighing  150  lbs. 
when  twelve  hours  old,  was  found  to  weigh,  v.'lien 
two  months  old,  310  lbs.  At  four  months  old,  his 
weight  and  measure  were  again  taken,  as  follows  : 
Weight,  five  hundred  and  eiglit  paunds ;  height,  four 
feet;  girt,  four  feet  seven  inches;  length  from  the 
horns  to  the  root  of  the  tail,  five  feet  seven  inches. 
He  has  the  milk  of  one  cow  only,  with  pasture.  His 
torni  as  well  as  his  size  has  been  admired  by  numer- 
ous visitors,  excelling  any  steer  they  have  seen. 
M.  HtrrcHiNSON.— iTiag-'s  Ferry,  JV.  Y.,  1850. 


SMUT    m    WHEAT,    AND    THE    CAUSE    OP   IT. 

Mfssrs  Editors  ;_  As  you  and  your  corresix>ndent8 
have  all     spoken  pretty  freely"  in  regard  to  my  tlie- 

p'ectea  a,a?!  ^:S^  °[  rt'^l  '^^'"'^  '•'  "^'y  ""'  «''- 
your  objections  and  ttJ/ISf /^^  ^  P^'.rnf,  n"'"  °i 
iriend,  of  "Oaklands,"  comes  g?s'?l'  Pi''  ^f,'"™<, 
with  me,  I  will  first  pay  my  respects  ta»his  aiftTcfe, 
which  being  dated  in  Marcli,  must,  I  infer,  have  been 
written  before  the  piiblication  of  the  last  part  of  my 
communication,  which  was  not  published  until  your 
April  number  came  out.  Not  having  seen  the  last 
or  concluding  part,  I  presume  he  had  not  an  oppor- 
tunity of  drawing  any  fair '•  inferences"  respecting 
the  '-soundness"  of  my  philosophy  in  regard  to  this 
matter.  Besides,  as  he  says  he  has  "  never  seen 
smut  on  his  farin,  except  occasional  ears  of  corn,  or 
a  few  among  his  barley" — never  in  his  wheat — I  am 
at  a  loss  how  to  account  for  his,  as  I  thinl<,  rather 
positive  assertions  that  smut  in  wheat  "  is  a  fungus, 
of  the  same  nature  as  the  mushroom" — that  it  "  feeds 
on  the  juices  of  the  plant,  and  destroys  the  structure 
of  the  grain  to  which  it  is  attached."  Has  my  friend 
had  opportunities  of  examining  it,  personally,  "  under 
the  le  IS  of  a  microscope,"  by  means  of  which  he 
could  fully  ascertain  and'  determine  its  vegetable 
character  as  a  fungus  plant  ?  or  has  he  based  liis 
assertions  upon  the  phautastical  imaginings  of  others, 
who,  not  having  been  practical  farmers,  probably  had 
not  even  the  limited  opportunities  and  advantages 
possessed  by  my  "Old  Farmer"  friend  ?  But  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  notwithstanding  all  his  "sound 
pliilosophy"  in  regard  to  this  matter,  he  is  even 
doubtful  as  to  the  fact  that  "  smut  is  a  fungus  ;"  for 
he  says,  "whatever  may  be  the  origin  of  this  disease," 
SiC  Now,  if  "  we  know  it  to  be  a  fui  gus,"  it  strikes 
me  that  there  is  really  no  propriety  in  saving  "what- 
ever" (or  "be  it  this,  or  that,'-  origin,)  about  it. 

But  let  that  pass  ;  and  allow  me  to  ask  my  friend 
how  he  knows  that  this  supposed  "  fungus"  feeds  on 
the  juices  of  the  plaat  ?  Atid  if  it  does,  how,  or  in 
what  manner,  (by  sinjply  "feeding  on  the  juices," 
and  only  thereby  diminishing  the  quantity.)  it  "de- 
stroys the  structure  of  the  grain,  and  changes  it  to 
smut  1"  My  friend  also  says  that  "we  can  readily 
detect  it  as  soon  as  it  breaks  forth  from  the  sheath." 
I  have  examined  a  great  number  of  heads  immedi- 
ately before,  as  well  as  immediately  after,  they  "broke 
forth  from  the  sheath  ;"  but  I  was  never  able  to  de- 
tect smut  until  some  time  (several  days)  had  elapsed 
after  the  head  "  broke  forth"  —  sufficient  time,  at 
least,  for  mt/  bugs  (if  you  please)  to  have  produced 
the  effect  which  I  charge  upon  them.  In  regard  to 
some  of  ray  "Old  Farmer"  friend's  "  infallible  reme- 
dies," he  or  I  must  be  egregiously  mistaken.  I  have 
tried  very  strong  lime  water  as  a  remedy,  by  steep- 
ing my  seed  wheat  in  it  tv/elve  hours  or  more  ;  and 
I  know  by  experience,  which  I  believe  to  be  the  best 
of  teachers,  that  it  did  not  prevent  smut  in  the  pro- 
duce ;  nor  did  wetting  the  seed  v.'hcat  and  mixing  it 
thoroughly  with  quick  lime  —  having  also  tried  that 
experiment.  But  if  common  salt  brine  is  all-suffi- 
cient to  destroy  the  seed  of  this  villainous  "  fungus," 
why  does  my  friend  advise  to  "wash  the  seed  first 
in  pure  water,"  and  then  "soak  it  in  the  brine  1" 
These  suppose^  remedial  means  may  sometimes  be 
serviceable  by  destroying  the  egg  or  maggot  of  the 
insect,  contained  in  the  smut  grains  in  the  seed,  and 
thus  (in  cases  where  the  insect  does  not  come  from 
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some  other  field  or  farm,)  preventing,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  the  evil  v.hich  would  probably  have  occurred  it 
the  luidestroyed  eggs  or  maggots  had  been  sown  in 
the  smut  grains  with  the  seed  wheat.  But,  alter  the 
experience  which  I  have  had,  it  is  not  possible  for 
me  to  believe  that  any  remedial  means.  V  was)»"g, 
steeping,  or  other  modeof  pren-'-fe'  the  seed  wheat, 
will  be  found  to  be  '"•''-'""!• 

„.  ^^ „  .V.  iiuovo  was  written,  I  have  seen  a  second 
artic'fe  from  %e  pen  of  my  "  Old  Farmer"  friend,  in 
which  he  appears  to  have  made  an  attempt  to  account 
for  the  sm!it  in  wheat  in  a  different  manner  from  that 
contained  in  his  first  article.  He  now  appears  to  be 
halting  in  a  state  of  betweenity,  or  ratlier  in  a  state 
of  plurality,  as  not-knowing  which  one  of  the  many 
absurd  theories  published  by  the  scores  of  very  "  sci- 
entific" authors  who  have  supposed  and  conjectured 
in  regard  to  this  matter  of  smut  in  wheat.  Some- 
times appearing  to  be  inclined  to  adopt  one,  and  some- 
times another,  of  those  unfounded  hypotheses,  does 
he  not  involve  himself  in  some  degree  of  inconsis- 
tency when  he  says  that  "  one  characteristic  (of  the 
smut,  as  well  as  his  other  fungi  plants,)  is,  tha ' 
"they  will  not  grow  unless  fed  with  decaying  animal 
or  vegetable  matter,"  and  afterwards  gravely  asks, 
"who  shall  say  that  growing  toheal  can  not  absorb 
through  its  pores  or  vessels,  matter  so  minute  that 
the  unaided  human  eye  can  not  detect  it"  ?  I  under- 
stand him  to  say  that  "smut  will  not  grow  unless 
fed  upon  decaying  matter."  Does  he  mean  to  have 
it  understood  that  he  believes  that  smut  finds  "  de- 
caying mailer"  in  "  grou'ing  wheat,"  and  that,  too, 
as  soon  as  the  head  breaks  forth  from  the  sheath  ?  I 
should  be  much  pleased  if  my  "  Old  Farmer"  friend 
would  "define  his  position"  more  clearly,  and  let  us 
know  what  he  really  believes  to  be  the  cause  of  smut 
in  wheat. 

In  regard  to  the  communication  of  "  E.  T.,"  of 
Batavia,  .1  should  not  probably  have  thought  the 
"game  worth  the  candle,"  had  he  not,  as  I  think, 
misrepresented  me  by  saying  that  I  "  virtually  admit 
that  the  grain  has  formed  its  shape"  before  it  is 
changed  to  smut.  If  I  understand  myself  rightly  — 
and  1  think  I  do — no  such  admission  can  be  fo\md  in 
my  communication.  In  my  third  article  I  seated  that 
the  puncture  by  the  insect  "probably  injures  the 
small  vessels  which  would  otherwise  supply  the 
grains  with  their  proper  nourishment,  (in  whole  or 
in  part,)  and  causes  an  entire  change  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  grain."  Also,  that  "  my  observations 
have  convinced  me  that  the  change  in  the  grain  is 
produced  after  the  earing  or  heading  out,  and  while 
the  gc'in  IS  cxpiDtding,"  &c.  I  contend  that  even 
this  language,  fnirly  construed,  would  not  lead  one 
to  suppose  that  I  intended  to  convey  the  idea  that  the 
grain  had  "formed  its  shape,"  and  that  afterwards 
its  substance  v.as  transmuted  into  something  else  ; 
but  that  the  puncture  caus^ed  the  change  during  the 
process  of  the  fnination  of  the  substance  of  the  grain. 
But  if  this  language  admits  of  doubt,  yet  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  my  communication  I  stated  the  particular 
manner  in  which  I  supposed  the  insect  produced  the 
smut,  as  1  tliought,  in  perfectly  clear  and  intelligent 
language.  I  refer  him  to  that  part,  and  request  him 
to  ferret  out  its  meaning,  if  it  is  not  so  plain  that 
"  he  that  runs  may  read."  "  E.  T."  also  objects  to 
my  theory  because  "he  has  never  known  the  pea 
bug  nor  his  [my]  bug  to  change  the  pea  or  berry," 
Sic.  Is  Mr.  K.  T.  so  conceited  as  to  suppose  that  it 
is  demonstrative  proof  that  a  thing  is  not  done,  or 


does  not  exist,  because  he  did  not  know  the  fact  ? 
He  asserts  that  "  we  farmers  know  that  the  grain  of 
smut  is  globular."  Now  "I,  for  one,"  have  not  dis- 
coveied  that  it  is  so  ;  and,  upon  inquiry,  I  find  that 
other  farmers  are  as  ignorant  as  I  am  in  regard  to 
the  globular  form  of  smut  grains. 

I  confess,  Messrs.  Editors,  that  after,  as  well  as 
before,  I  discovered  the  cause  of  smut,  I  did,  in  the 
simplicity  of  my  heart,  use  means  as  preventive  rem- 
edies ;  and  it  seems  that  "E.  T.,"  after  he  supposed 
he  had  discovered  the  cause,  was  also  green  enough 
to  use  a  preventive  remedy  in  sowing  only  his  first 
quality  wheat.  And  I  can  not  avoid  the  inference, 
that  he  must  have  been  not  a  little  verdant  in  form- 
ing and  adopting  the  conclusion  that  the  "vitality, 
not  of  the  roots  particularly,  but  of  the  seed,  to  be 
wanting  sufficient  to  produce  good  wheat."  Until  I 
saw  "  E.  T.'s"  communication,  I  was  not  aware  that 
seed  which  had  lost,  or  was  wanting  in,  its  vitality, 
would  grow  at  all  ;  but  we  can  not  all  see  that  a 
thi;;g  "  looks  very  like  a  whale,"  although  our  friend 
may  insist  that  it  does.  "  E.  T.,"  it  would  seem, 
was  easily  satisfied,  having  tried  a  single  experiment 
only.  But  in  his  account  of  that,  he  has,  I  think, 
furnished  almost  irresistable  proofs,  corroborative  of 
my  theory.  His  third  quality  wheat  being  the  latest 
sown,  (for  he  says  he  "reserved  an  eighth  of  an  acre 
to  experiment  on,")  produced  "nearly  all  smut  and 
chess,"  with  some  heads  with  pa.rt  smut  and  part 
wheat. 

Now,  if  his  theory  be  correct,  this  result  seems  40 
be  (to  say  the  least  of  it,)  most  marvelous,  if  not 
miraculous.  His  seed,  which  was  "wanting  in  vital- 
ity sufficient  to  produce  good  wheat,"  did,  however, 
groio,  and  produce  good  wheat,  though  of  small  size. 
But  the  want  of  vitality  in  the  seed  also  produced 
heads  with  "  part  smut  and  part  wheat  ! "  This 
certainly  appears  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  strangest 
freaks  which  nature  ever  indulged  in.  It  surprises 
me  to  learn  that  seed  "  wanting  vitality  sufficient  to 
produce  good  wheat,"  should  grow,  so  as  to  produce 
smut  or  anything  else.  But  I  confess  I  should  be 
much  more  astonished  to  learn  that  it  would  not  only 
groir,  but,  by  some  "  hocus  pocus"  operation,  the 
sap,  which  I  had  always  supposed  circulated  through 
the  whole  plant,  like  the  blood  in  the  human  body, 
should  so  separate  itself  into  parts  as  to  make  one 
grain  good  and  another  bad,  in  the  same  head  !  and 
that,  too,  in  consequence  of  want  of  vitality  (life)  in 
the  seed  '  Is  aot  all  this  theory  an  absurdity  ?  I 
must  conclude  that  it  is,  and  rest  upon  my  own, 
which  I  think  rationally  accounts  for  the  difference 
in  the  produce  of  the  same  heads,  as  well  as  for  me 
formation  of  good  flour  and  smut  in  the  same  grain, 
or  kernel. 

Messrs.  Editors,  I  do  not  wish  you  to  "  regret  the 
necessity"(? )  which  required  you  to  notice  and  dis- 
sent from  my  views.  I  have  too  long  been  search- 
ing for  the  truth  in  this  matter,  to  be  now  afraid  of 
finding  it.  If  I  am  in  error,  I  shall  certainly  be  much 
pleased  to  be  convinced  of  it.  You  admit  that  there 
are  numerous  instances  where  insects  produce  re- 
markable changes  in  the  growth  and  appearance  of 
planls.  You  also  say  that  "smut  is  so  well  known 
to  be  a  parasitic  fungus,  which  will  grow  as  well 
without  a  bug  as  peas  and  wheat  —  that  it  is  as  phi- 
losophical to  say  that  a  skipper  in  a  cheese  made  the 
cheese,  as  to  say  that  the  eg;;;  or  maggot  of  a  weevil 
or  'beetle'  produces  the  food  on  which  it  subsists." 
Now,  gentlemen,  will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  enlighten 
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my  benighted  understanding,  by  informing  me  what 
relation  all  this  parade  of  words  of  "  a  skipper  in  a 
cheese  making  the  cheese,"  be.,  has  to  anything 
fairly  deducible  from  the  premises  laid  (lown  in  my 
communication  ?  Allow  me  to  request  that  you  will 
again,  more  carefully,  read  that  part  of  my  commu- 
nication relating  to  this  matter,  on  page  84,  in  your 
April  number,  and  then  I  think  you  will  not  again 
be  so  mistaken  as  to  accuse  me  of  the  absurdity  of 
asserting,  or  even  supposing,  that  the  egg  or  maggot 
of  any  weevil  or  "beetle"  produced  the  food  on  which 
it  subsisted. 

Now,  gentlemen,  allow  me  to  ask  by  what  means 
you  know  that  "  smut  is  well  known  to  be  a  parasitic 
fungus"  ?  Did  you  ever  see  it  as  a  vegetahle  seed, 
even  "  through  a  glass,  darkly"  7  Did  you  ever  prop- 
erly test  its  vegetative  power  by  planting  it  with  or 
without  wheat  ?  Have  you  ever  personally  known 
of  an  instance  in  uhich  a  "parasitic  fungus"  plant 
grew  out  of  the  living  matter  of  another  plant  or 
tree  ?  Or  have  you  not  relied  on  what  others,  like 
Henslow,  have  supposed  and  conjectured  ?  If  the 
latter,  excuse  me  for  disbelieving  the  correctness  of 
the  authorities. 

Well,  gentlemen,  I  admit  that  "man  (sometimes) 
feeds  on  (filthy?)  mushrooms  ;"  but  does  he  eat  them 
raw,  as  nature  made  them  ?  or  does  he  not,  like  my 
smut  bug,  first  prepare  them  for  his  use  ?  But  be- 
cause "  man  feeds  on  mushrooms,  and  many  insects 
devour  parasitic  plants,  without  being  suspected  of 
producing  them,"  is  it  any,  the  least  possible  proof, 
that  no  insect  prepares  a  nest  for  its  young,  and  food 
for  itself  and  ofTspring,  by  producing  a  change  in  the 
structure  or  organization  of  part  of  a  plant,  or  tree  ? 
Do  not  the  "oak-gall"  insect,  the  "black-knot"  in- 
sect (of  the  plum  tree,)  the  honey  bee,  and  many 
others,  "  too  numerous  to  mention,"  by  their  "  opera- 
tions" produce  changes  in  natural  productions,  to 
suit  them  to  their  uses  and  purposes  ?  Indeed,  I 
think  you  concede  the  point  in  admitting  that  "the 
instances  are  numerous  where  insects  produce  re- 
markable changes,"  Sac.  I  ask,  for  what  purpose  do 
they  do  these  things  ?  For  the  mere  pleasure  of 
doing  something  remarkable  ?  Or  is  it  not  more 
"  philosophical "  to  suppose  that  they  do  these  things 
to  fit  those  natural  productions  for  their  uses  as  nests 
for  their  young,  and  food  for  their  offspring  and  them- 
selves ?  What  inference  do  you  draw  from  the  facts 
admitted  by  you  ?  If  the  same  with  myself,  as  I 
must  suppose  you  do,  why  not  permit  my  smut  bug, 
which  not  only  feeds  on  smut,  but  makes  use  of  it 
as  a  nest  and  food  for  its  offspring,  to  come  in  with 
those  which  you  admit  as  "  producing  remarkable 
changes,"  kc.  ">  If,  however,  my  theory  is  unphi- 
losophical,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  infit:itely  'ess  ab- 
surd than  that  which  teaches  that  "a  single  smut 
ball  contains  some  four  millions  of  sporules,  [seeds,] 
each  one  of  which  will  doubtless  grow  and  produce 
other  millions,  under  favorable  circumstances"!  — 
Why,  gentlemen,  have  you  considered  the  fearful 
consequences  of  such  a  state  of  things — -truly  "  im- 
portant, if  true"  ? .  At  this  frightful  rate  of  produc- 
tion, it  appears  to  me  that  this  terrific  "parasitical 
fungus"  would,  in  a  very  few  years,  smut  all  the 
wheat  in  creation  ;  and  totally  deprive  us  of  the 
largest  and  best  portion  of  our  natural  bread  food  ! 
—  nay,  it  must  long  ago,  inevitably,  have  produced 
that  destructive  result ;  not  only  in  regard  to  wheat, 
but  aslo  all  the  other  grains  which  we  use  in  making 
bread  :    for,  as  I   understand   the  theory,  each   and 


every  kind  of  those  grains  is  liable  to  its  attacks,  in 
some  form  or  other.  No,  no,  gentlemen  ;  there  is 
quite  too  much  of  the  marvelous  about  this  fanciful 
scheme  of  nature's  mysterious  workings  in  extremely 
small  things  ;  and  1  can  not  but  be  surprised  that 
any  sensible,  reflecting,  practical  man,  should  long 
believe  in  the  truth  of  such  fantastical  freaks  of  the 
imagination';  unless,  indeed,  like  him  who  gave  as  a 
reason  why  he  believed  the  story  of  Robinson  Cru- 
soe's adventures  to  be  a  true  relation  of  facts,  he 
supposes  that  "if  it  had  not  been  true,  it  would  not 
have  been  printed"! 

To  your  correspondent  Jacob  Loop,  I  will  take 
the  liberty  of  saying  that  I  have  been  engaged  in 
raising  wheat  as  a  staple  crop  nearly  fifty  years,  and 
have  tried  many  experiments  with  my  seed  wheat,  by 
steeping  and  linTing  it ;  sowing  very  badly  shrunk 
seed,  (little  heavier  than  chess  ;)  and  also  as  good, 
ripe,  large,  plump,  and  beautiful  wheat  as  I  think 
man  ever  saw  :  and  yet  the  produce  of  the  latter,  as 
well  as  of  the  former,  was  smutty.  I  believe  that  if 
a  grain  of  wheat  has  vitality  sufficient  to  enable  it  to 
grow,  it  is  probable  that  it  will  produce  good  wheat, 
though  perhaps  not  as  much  in  quantity  as  the 
largest,  best,  and  ripest  grain.  My  shrunk  wheat 
grew  ;  and  I  did  not  discover  that  there  was  any 
matertal  diflference  in  the  product  of  that  and  the 
large,  plump,  and  rijje  seed.  I  have  never  used  teed 
wheat  that  was  not  fully,  or  dead  ripe  ;  believing 
it  to  be  more  certain  to  grow  than  that  which  is 
unripe.      J.  H.  H. 


It  is  generally  admitted,  that  leaves  are  to  plants 
what  lungs  are  to  animals.  I  believe  also  they  serve 
the  purpose  of  organs  of  digestion.  The  analogy 
then,  between  plants  and  animals,  would  lead  us  to 
this  conclusion,  viz  :  that  whatever  mode  of  treat- 
ment would  be  fatal  to  one,  would  be  fatal  also  to  the 
other,  and  vice  versa.  As  the  vital  energies  of  an 
animal  are  more  active  than  those  of  a  plant,  the 
effect  would  be  more  immediate  but  not  more  certain. 
To  destroy  an  animal  it  is  only  necessary  to  destroy 
the  organs  of  respiration,  or  to  prevent  their  action  ; 
to  destroy  a  plant,  do  the  same,  and  let  the  operation 
be  continued  inasmuch  as  the  effect  is  more  slov^f. 

The  following  would  be  my  method  of  killing 
"  Iders:"  I  would  allow  them  to  grow  till  about 
midsummer,  but  not  later  than  till  after  flowering,  or 
till  the  berries  are  partially  grown.  I  consider  the 
root  to  be  at  this  time  in  its  most  enfeebled  state,  as 
the  plant  is  now  nearly  done  growing.  Now  let  the 
bushes  be  mowed  close  to  the  ground  ;  let  them  dry, 
and  burn  them  on  the  spot  where  they  grew.  If  any 
new  shoots  make  their  appearance,  pull  them  up  or 
cut  them  off.  If  any  appear  on  the  following  spring, 
repeat  the  process,  but  remove  them  earlier,  other- 
wise the  root  will  acquire  strength.  I  have  little 
experience  with  elder,  but  I  have  some  with  other 
plants,  and  I  know  that  there  are  few  plants  to  v\Jiich 
this  treatment  would  not  be  fatal^if  followed  up.  I 
am  now  experimenting  on  three  of  the  most  difficult 
subjects  of  the  vegetable  kingd.)m,  and  have  little 
doubt  of  success.  For  a  time  the  destruction  of  one 
shoot  seemed  only  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  score  of 
others  ;  but  they  begin  to  hold  up  a  little,  and  I  expect 
soon  to  see  them  come  up  loeak  and  sickly,  as  the  root 
appears  to  be  exhausting  itself.  If  I  succeed,  I  will 
give  you  the  result.     H. — Down  East,  July,  1850. 


Hives,  he— I  have  cnnclnried  to  take  up  the  practi- 
cal pan  lit"  niy  subject  without  further  delay,  as  this 
part  is  of  the  moft  im|xirlaiice  to  the  majority  of  bee- 
keepers :  End  if  my  remarks  on  this  branch  of  bee- 
culture  are  not  from  necessity  considerably  extended, 
I  shall  resume  my  essays  on  the  most  interesting 
portions  of  the  natural  history  of  this  insect,  in  a 
brief  manner. 

There  is  no  grenter  error  into  which  bee-keepers 
generally  have  fallen,  than  that  of  erroneous  sized 
hives.  Look  where  you  will,  you  will  in  most  cases 
find  hives  From  the  size  of  a  box  ten  inches  by  twelve 
to  three  or  four  times  that  size.  Again,  the  shape 
of  hives  is  a  mnttcr  of  great  importance.  Long, 
narrow  liives,  never  produce  as  much  box,  or  surplus 
honey  in  the  s>^)ers,  or  chambers,  as  those  of  a  more 
shallow  form  :  for  the  iVison,  that  in  long  hives  the 
bees  meet  with  more  obstructions  in  ascending,  and 
they  are  often  discouraged  by  the  difficulties  of  forcing 
their  way  through  some  two  feet  of  solid  masses  of 
bees,  and  refuse  to  work  in  the  chambers  at  all.  On 
the  conlrary,  hives  of  about  twelve  inches  in  height, 
with  a  suitable  breadth,  give  greater  facilities  for 
ascending  ;  and  more  honey  is  generally  stored  in 
the  chambers  of  such  hives,  than  in  longer  ones. 
Hives  without  a  svprr,  (an  upper  section  to  receive 
surplus  honey,  free  from  bee-bread  and  brood,  which 
being  removed  produces  an  annual  profit  without  the 
loss  of  the  bees,)  I  consider  not  worth  discussing, 
and  straw  hives  the  worst  of  all.  Bees  will  do  very 
well  frequently  in  such  hives  ;  but  if  one  wishes  to 
obtain  a  profit  and  save  the  lives  of  his  bees,  he  must 
discard  straw  hives  and  those  witli  no  chambers. 
These  hives  are  as  much  behind  the  age  as  the 
wooden  plows  of  Mexico  are  behind  our  most  im- 
proved patent  ones  now  in  ure. 

After  we  obtain  hives  of  the  right  size  and  shape, 
the  communication  to  the  chamber  is  also  most  gross- 
ly mismanaged.  Some  people  make  asi«g/c  hole  in 
the  center,  about  one  inch  in  diameter  !  This  is  the 
extreme  ol  folly.  What  man  in  his  right  mind,  if 
he  had  several  thousand  men  employed  on  a  work 
extending  one  hundred  rods,  would  cause  them  to 
pass  through  a  single  passage  in  the  enclosure,  with 
burdens  from  without,  and  then  disperse  to  their 
respective  locations  of  duty  ?  Would  he  not  open 
numerous  ways  of  access  along  the  whole  front,  that 
no  hindrance  may  occur  one  to  another  in  the  pres- 
sure of  the  passage  ?  Most  certainly  he  would. — 
Now,  bees  are  laborers  in  miniature,  and  in  their 
labors  require  the  aid  of  philosophy  and  reason  to 
facilitate  their  operations.  Instead  of  one  hole,  a 
half  a  dozen  or  more  should  always  be  made,  of  at 
least  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  diameter,  or  a  single 
large  round  or  square  a])erture,  several  inches  in 
width,  should  be  made.  1  I'ccommend  n(«c  (inch  and 
a  quarter)  holes,  three  in  a  row. 

It  may  be  said,  without  any  fear  of  being  in  error, 
that  a  hive,  the  loircr  section  of  which  shall  contain 
more  than  two  thousand  cubic  inches  in  the  clear,  is 
too  large  :  rnd.one  with  less  than  fifteen  hundred, 
too  small.  About  eighteen  hundred  cubic  inches  I 
consider  should  be  the  solid  contents  of  hives  ;  that 
is,  the  lower  section,  designed  as  the  permanent 
abode  of  the  bees.  I  have  made  them  twelve  inches 
Bquare,  and  1  have  made  them  thirteen  inches  in  di- 
ameter by  eleven  inches  in  height — -Jnside,  recollect; 
and  for.  a  northern  latitude  above  the  city  of  New 


York,  the  latter  size  is  preferable.  If  you  add  an 
inch  to  these  latter  dimensions,  you  might  not  read-' 
ily  perceive  the  difference  in  your  success  ;  hut  in. 
the  long  run  there  would  be  a  considerable  difference. 
The  object  of  keeping  bees  generally,  I  take  for 
granted,  is  (or  prujil  ;  ami  the  hive  that  produces  the 
most  sirarms  and  the  most  surplus  hvnei/  in  the 
supers,  taking  a  series  of  years  together,  is  the  best 
without  doubt.  A  hive  of  large  dimensioRs  will  not 
throw  off  as  many  swarms  as  a  smaller  one,  nor  will 
there  be  as  much  honey  stored  in  tlie  super.  This 
is  a  settled  point;  hence  we  must  discard  sucli  hives. 
The  queen  requires  a  certain  area  to  deposit  her  eggs 
in,  and  a  hive  of  eighteen  hundred  solid  inches  is  as 
near  her  requirements  as  can  be  set  down  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  always  allowing  for  the  few  thick  combs 
that  may  in  some  cases  be  used  simply  as  store  combs. 
These  store  combs,  however,  are  not  always  con- 
structed ;  and  it  would  be  better  if  we  could  adopt 
some  pian  to  cause  the  bees  to  adhere  wholly  to  the 
supers,  as  a  depository  of  such  combs  :  but  we  can 
not  do  this  in  all  cases.  If  the  hives  be  too  small, 
the  queen  is  limited  in  her  labors  —  there  is  not  so 
great  an  increase — not  so  many  swarms — and  not  so 
much  honey  stored. 

It  is  natural  for  an  inexperienced  bee-keeper  to 
suppose  that  a  large  swarm  requires  a  large  hive, 
and  a  small  one  a  small  hive.  This  is  erroneous. 
If  we  merely  look  to  the  first  season  only,  it  is  par- 
tially correct  :  but  we  should  take  subsequent  sea- 
sons into  our  calculation  :  and  if  we  do  this,  we  shall 
never  vary  the  size  of  our  hives,  let  our  swarms  be 
what  they  may.  Even  a  double  swarm,  if  I  could  not 
easily  divide  them..  I  should  put  into  a  i;r^ual  ;-i7.od 
hive;  and  if  the  bees  found  difficulty  in  laboring 
there,  I  would  place  a  nndir  under  thcni  ;  that  is.  a 
temporary  box  open  at  both  ends.  In  the  fall,  the 
nadir  may  be  removed  by  severing  the  combs  \>  ith  a 
fine  wire  drawn  through  tliem,  when  all  the  be<;=  will 
be  able  to  enter  the  hive  proper.  Supers  may  be  as 
high  as  you  please,  and  not  interfere  with  aUj  prin- 
ciple detrimental  to  tho  prosperity  of  the  bees  ;  but 
they  should  not  contain  more  than  one-half  or  two- 
thirds  the  number  of  cubic  inches  that  the  lower  sec- 
tion does.  If  they  do,  the  extra  space  will  be  useless. 
If  your  hives  be  from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  in 
diameter,  nine  or  ten  inches  in  height  is  enough,  and 
of  the  same  diameter  as  the  lower  section.  Most 
chamber  hives  are  made  in  one  box  t'.'.e  full  length, 
the  chamber  being  formed  by  a  division  at  t)ic  proper 
distance  from  the  top.  One  side  of  the  chamber 
being  open,  it  is  closed  by  a  door  hung  on  small 
butts,  with  a  hook  or  button  to  secure  it  when  shut. 
One  or  two  boxes  are  then  jdaced  in  the  chamber, 
with  a  pane  of  glass  in  front,  or  a  small  piece  of 
glass  only,  say  enough  to  cover  a  hole  two  inches  in 
diameter,  for  the  purpixse  of  seeing  when  the  boxes 
are  filled.  This  kind  of  hive,  if  made  of  the  proper 
dimensions,  does  very  well  ;  hut  they  arc  not  as  con- 
venient as  those  made  in  two  distinct  sections.  The 
various  styles  and  kinds  of  hives  in  use  are  numer- 
ous, and  1  shall  endeavor  to  give  the  most  of  them  as 
extended  a  notice  as  my  limits  will  allow. 

T.  B.  Miner, 

Author  of  the  Amcriciin  Bf  c-I\ecpi*r'r  Mnau&l 
Clinton,  Oneida  Co.,  A'.  1".,  1850. 

A  Farmer  should  never  be  so  immersed  in  politi- 
cal matters,  as  to  forget  to  sow  his  wheat,  dig  his 
potatoes,  and  bank  up  his  cellar. 
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DESTRUCTION    OF    INSECTS.-MOLES 

Messks.  Editors  :  —  One  of  the  greatest  misfortunes 
to  which  mankind  are  subject,  is  the  aversion  to 
study  and  observation  —  an  unwillingness  to  abandon 
old  notions,  and  to  learn  from  the  experience  of  others. 
We  cleave  to  our  prejudice's  even  when  our  judgment 
is  convinced  that  we  are  wrong.  It  is  true,  a  spirit 
of  inquiry  is  awakened  in  some  quarters,  wliich  augurs 
a  better  state  of  things  ;  but  it  is  equally  true  that 
the  spirit  of  prejudice  is  dominant  throughout  the 
land,  and  is  likely  to  continue,  since  those  who  most 
need  light  are  least  willing  to  receive  it. 

I  have  been  led  to  these  refJections  from  reading, 
in  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  an  article  Cf\  the  subject 
of  "  Birds,  Insects,  Sic,"  (to  which  I  propose  to  re- 
ply as  soon  as  I  shall  have  learned  the  fate  of  this,) 
and  in  the  last  number  of  the  Farmer  a  few  lines  on 
the  subject  of  "  Destructive  Insects."  Tlic  mole  I 
have  always  considered  an  inofTensive  animal.  I 
know  he  is  sometimes  accused  of  doing  mischief,  but 
I  have  no  positive  evidence  of  it,  although  I  have 
been  acquainted  with  him  more  or  less,  even  from  my 
boyhood.  My  father  never  encouraged  the  killing 
of  the  little  black  coats,  although  they  sometimes 
"plowed  Ijis  meadows;"  for  he  observed  that  the 
meadows  did  not  appear  to  be  injured  by  the  opera- 
tion, but  rather  benefited. 

I  have  read  two  short  articles  on  the  habits  of  the 
mole.  The  one  was  in  an  English  publication,  and 
is  now  mislaid.  1  will,  however,  give  you  the  sub- 
stance of  it  as  I  now  recollect  it.  The  writer  re- 
marks, that  having  a  small  piece  of  ground  very 
much  infested  by  moles,  he  was  induced  to  investi- 
gate their  habits.  In  the  course  of  the  investigation, 
while  digging  up  the  ground,  he  discovered  their 
store-house.  It  consisted  of  a  smooth  cavity  in  the 
earth,  filled  mostly  with  cut-tvorms  which  had  been 
stunned,  but  not  killed,  by  being  slightly  wounded  in 
the  back  of  the  neck.  Whether  this  was  their  win- 
ter's store,  or  a  supply  for  their  young  family,  I  do 
not  now  recollect.     I  only  remember  the  fact. 

The  other  article  is  also  from  an  English  writer, 
and  being  rather  longer  than  I  wish,  I  will  abridge 
it,  retaining  the  author's  statements  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  his  language.  "Some  ten  years  ago,"  says 
the  v,/riter,  "when  I  commenced  cultivating  the  little 
land  I  now  hold,  it  was  full  of  wire- worms.  My 
crops  were  greatly  injured  by  them,  and  in  some 
places  entirely  ruined.  To  remedy  the  evil,  I  en- 
couraged moles  and  partridges  on  my  land.  Instead 
of  killing  the  moles,  I  bought  all  I  could  and  turned 
them  cut  in  my  fields,  which  were  soon,  one  after 
another,  full  of  mole-hills,  to  the  great  amusement 
of  my  neighbors.  My  fields  became  like  a  honey- 
comb, even  among  my  standing  and  ripening  crops. 
The  worms  in  my  grounds  are  now  all  destroyed, 
and  the  moles,  having  nothing  to  eat,  are  obliged  to 
emigrate  toother  lands,  and  thus  get  bowstringed  by 
savage  men  whom  they  come  to  serve.  The  wire- 
worm  is  the  chief  food  of  the  mole.  If  you  doubt  it, 
open  the  stomach  of  one,  and  see.  It  is  a  vulgar 
error  to  suppose  that  they  root  up  young  corn — they 
do  not  trouble  it  till  the  worm  has  first  attacked  it, 
and  then  are  blamed  for  the  crime  of  another.  All 
sursmer  partridges  live  upon  insects,  wire-worms,Sic.; 
and  consider  how  many  millions  a  covey  of  them  will 
destroy  in  a  single  summer."  The  inference  from  such 
facts  is,  that  in  consequence  of  our  prejudices  we  are 
often  unjust  to  animals,  at  our  own  cost.  H. 
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SOIENTIFIO    FARMING. 

Mkssrs.  Editors  : — While  perusing  an  article  in  your  inter- 
esting nnt!  useful  paper,  headed,  "  A  few  Fncts  about  Plants, 
Soils,  and  Animals,"  nn  idea  occurred  to  my  mind,  by  which 
you  Would  confer  nn  incalculiible  benefit  on  one  of  your 
readers,  if  not  on  all,  by  presenting  in  the  columns  of  your 
paper,  a  tabic  showing  the  food  necessary  to  the  production 
of  Ilie  different  groins,  grasses,  and  vegetables,  cullivnted  hy 
furmors  generally  in  this  latitude.  By  food  I  mean  the  dif- 
ferent elementary  bodies  used  by  tbo  Creator  in  feeding  and 
forming  vegetable  and  animal  substances.  The  lime  bag 
arrived  when  it  is  as  much  a  sin  and  disgrace  for  a  farmer  to 
grow  poor,  sickly,  spindling  crops,  as  it  is  to  have  Ilia  oui- 
nials  in  such  n  deplorable  condition  ;  and,  for  one,  I  want  to 
know  what  to  feed  my  crops  as  wxil  as  I  know  bow  to  feed 
my  horses,  cows,  and  sheep.  It  is  but  lately  that  I  became 
a  reader  of  your  valuable  sheet ;  but  I  would  not  do  viith- 
out  the  monthly  feast  that  I  draw  from  its  pages  for  ten 
times  its  cost.  If  you  consider  this  request  (for  I  will  pre- 
sent it  as  one)  worthy  of  your  attention,  you  will  satisfy  the 
desire  of  nn  inquirer  nfter  scientific  knowledge,  by  preparing 
a  utlile  as  above  spoken  of.  Hekrv  D.  Hubbs. —  Carlton, 
Orl.  Co.,  A".  K,  July,  1850. 

Thk  varied  and  profound  science  of  agriculture  is 
not  to  be  coinmunicated,  nor  learned  so  readily,  as 
our  esteemed  correspondent  appears  to  believe  quite 
practicable.  If  he  is  familiar  with  the  principles  of 
chemistry  in  its  application  to  tillage  and  farm  econ- 
omy, he  possesses  great  advantages  for  making  rapid 
progress  in  the  useful  art  of  feeding  cultivated  plants. 
Rut  if  the  language  of  chemistry,  geology,  vegetable 
and  animal  physiology,  is  to  him  an  unknown  tongue, 
it  will  be  difficult  for  us  to  make  him  understand  the 
science  of  rural  economy  by  any  short-hand  tables 
which  can  be  published.  We  will,  however,  do  our 
best  to  facilitate  his  study  of  a  noble  profession, 
which  embraces  the  most  sublime  truths  in  the  min- 
eral, vegetable,  and  animal  kingdoms.  These  king- 
doms, in  the  providence  of  God,  meet,  mingle,  and 
blend  harmoniously  together,  on  the  surface  of  our 
planet,  and  not  elsewhere  above  or  below  its  surface. 

The  matter  which  forms  all  rocks,  soils,  mold, 
plants,  animals,  air,  and  water,  is  ever  governed  by 
immutable  laws.  As  our  knowledge  of  these  wise 
and  never-changing  laws  extends,  our  control  over 
the  material  elements  that  surround  us,  and  feed  and 
clothe  our  bodies,  increases  in  a  geometrical  ratio. 

Has  IIf.nbk  D.  fully  considered  the  fact  that  the 
same  sunshine,  atmosphere,  frost,  rain,  dew,  and 
snow,  fall  upon  an  acre  of  land  that  yields  but  six 
bushels  of  corn  per  acre,  as  fall  upon  one  which  pro- 
duces a  crop  of  sixty  biishels  ?  This  is  a  fact  of 
great  significance  in  the  science  of  agriculture.  It 
admonishes  the  husbandman  not  to  depend  too  much 
on  the  resources  of  air,  water,  solar  heat,  and  light; 
while  he  should  carefully  avoid  the  opposite  extreme, 
in  studying  the  pasture  of  cultivated  plants.  The 
economical  improvement  of  this  pasture  will  be  pro- 
moted by  investigating  the  origin  of  a  rich  vegetable 
mold,  the  consumption  of  which  is  the  first  labor  of  a 
thoughtless  farmer,  A  good  mold  is  one  that  abounds 
in  the  elements  of  wheat,  oats,  pea?,  and  beans.  It 
difl'crs  from  poor  mold  in  containing  more  nitrogen, 
potash,  phosphorus,  and  sulphur,  than  the  latter  pos- 
sesses. The  cheap  production  of  a  deep,  rich  soil,  on 
a  surface  naturally  sterile,  is  the  point  aimed  at  by 
our  correspondent,  when  he  talks  about  "the  food  of 
grain,  grass,  roots,"  &,c.  He  delights  in  seeing  fat 
crops  and  generous  harvests  ;  and  the  growing  of 
such  is  the  true  road  to  agricultural  independence. 
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We  have  said  that  a  rich  mold  abounJs  iu  nitrogen,  | 
which  is  the  base  of  ammonia,  and  an  important  ele- 
ment in  both  bread  and  meat.  One  hundred  pounds 
of  dry,  lean  meat,  in  the  carcass  of  a  dead  horse,  will 
yield  fifteen  pounds  of  nitrogen,  and  of  course  form 
an  exceedingly  rich  mold.  A  like  weight  of  wheat 
will  yield  two  and  a  half  pounds  of  nitrogen  ;  and 
therefore,  in  comparison  with  the  stems,  leaves, 
roots,  and  solid  wood  of  most  plants,  \yill  also  form  a 
rich  mold.  One  hundred  pounds  of  wheat  straw  con- 
tains but  a  third  of  a  pound  of  nitrogen  :  hence,  if  it 
could  all  be  transformed,  it  would  take  seven  pounds 
of  straw  to  make  one  of  wheat,  and  forty-live  to  form 
one  of  horse  flesh.  But  there  are  worse  plants  for 
making  rich  mold,  or  the  flesh  of  animals,  than  wheat 
straw."  Dry  v.-ater-rotted  hemp  stalks,  and  pine  saw 
dust  will  form  poor  mold  and  poorer  horse  feed. 

Clover,  peas,  and  corn,  are  among  the  best  plants 
for  producing  a  valuable  mass  of  organic  matter  in 
the  soil  for  future  use.  But  suppose  one's  land  is 
"  clover  sick  f  wliat  then  is  his  remedy  7  If  plaster 
fails  to  bring  clover,  and  wood  ashes  and  bones  are 
not  to  be  had,  he  must  try  timothy,  rye,  peas,  or 
buckwheat.  With  the  aid  of  lime  he  may  probably 
grow  grass  and  make  manure,  which  will  give  him 
corn  and  other  grain.  Deep  and  thorough  tillage 
increases  the  available  food  of  plants,  more  than  any 
other  one  thing  of  equal  expense.  The  sub-soil  is 
full  of  genuine  manure,  if  you  only  make  it  as  fine 
as  the  earth  in  an  onion-bed.  Deep  plowing  and 
liming  have  cured  many  a  clover  sick  field  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  they  will  do  as  much  in  this  country. 
Making  meat  and  saving  manure  have  done  much. to 
renovate  poor  lands.  We  know  several  large  farm- 
ers who  grow  peas  and  oats  to  be  eaten  by  hogs  in 
the  neld^just  before  they  are  fairly  ripe.  All  tbe 
straw  and  manure  being  left  on  the  ground,^  it  is 
enriched  and  prepared  for  wheat,  corn  or  clover. 
Many  injure  their  farms  by  making  haste  to  become 
rich  —  running  their  fields  closer  than  their  stock  of 
fertilizers  will  warrant.  Such  men  should  read  more 
and  labor  less.  A  jiersnn  is  seldom  worse  employed 
than  when  impoverishing  the  earth. 

DRAINING.  -  PROFITS    OF    POITLTRY,    &c, 

Eds.  Gen.  Fariiek  : — I  became  a  subsfriber  to  your  valua- 
ble prtper  at  the  oonimencement  of  llie  present  volume,  and 
.seciiig  your  manifest  willingness  to  answer  questions,  I  veii- 
tiiri' lo  ask  a  few.  I  have  only  a  small  farm  —  about  thirty 
acres  improved,  or  r:itber  worn  out.  It  lies  across  u  rid^e. 
the  southern  e.xtrenuty  reaching  into  a  deep  swamp.  The 
soil  is  gravelly.  'I'hc  water  from  this  swamp  reservoir, 
which  has  a  very  imperfect  outlet,  leeches  its  way  throiitih 
this  ridge,  tiud  bubbles  up  clear  and  rnld  through  all  the 
land  below  t^ie  riilge.     Yon  know  the  effect  of  this. 

I  can  content  myself  no  longer  to  go  upon  the  old  |>rinii- 
ple  —  do  as  father  diil,  —  but  intend  to  make  my  few  acres 
produce  as  much  as  the  same  amount  of  labor  I  perforuj  can 
diMw  from  double  the  number  of  acres  ;  and  by  so  doing 
recommend  your  p.iper  to  my  neighbors.  }iul  to  the  ques- 
-.iim — whether  to  ditch  this  land  below  the  ridge,  by  cutting 
a  ditcli  below  and  pirallel  to  it,  and  thence  convey  it  away 
through  covered  cli:uincls  ;  or  cut  Ihrongh  the  ridge,  and 
dr.iin  the  swam]>.  In  order  lo  do  the  latter,  the  ditch  would 
require  to  be  only  alioul  six  feet  deep  for  a  distance  of  abo'iit 
fifty  rods,  to  bring  it  where  the  dittdi  would  be  run  across 
by  the  former  plan  :  the  remainder  of  the  distiince  would 
require  a  depth  'tiufticient  to  make  the  land  dry  below  the 
reach  of  roots.  To  me  the  draining  of  the  swamp  would  bo 
of  little  advanUgc,  as  1  have  but  two  or  three  acres  of  the 
land,  and  that  I  do  not  wish  to  clear  :  neither  does  the 
Hwamp  mako  it  sickly,  as  might  be  expected. 

.'\nother  (|uesti(m,  witli  regard  to  keeping  hens.  I  am 
tirod  of  having  hens  run  ut  large  :  they  scratch  up  the  seeds 


I  sow,  unless  I  cover  them  with  brush  .  and  they  cat  up  my 
strawberries,  to  say  nothing  of  the  damage  done  to  field 
crops.  I  want  a  supply  of  eggs  for  a  large  family.  Now. 
the  question  is,  whether  I  can  aft'ird  to  build  a  suitable  place 
for  tliem,  barely  to  supply  my  own  family,  better  than  to 
pay  8  to  I2i  cents  per  dozen  for  eggs.  If  so.  will  a  space  12 
by  70  feet,  on  the  west  side  of  barn  and  slieds.  with  tlie 
upper  part  of  sheds  for  roosts  and  nests,  be  suHicient  room  ' 
for  fifteen  or  twenty  ?  And  is  there  any  way  to  teep  them 
from  eating  their  eggs  but  by  being  too  spry  for  theni  '* 

If  you  will  have  patience  to  read  and  answer  these  niqiii- 
ries,  you  will  oblige  a  subscriber  ;  if  not,  I  shall  not  be  dis- 
heartened, but  experiment  for  myself. 

I  will  say  a  few  words  here,  about  what  I  have  done  and 
intend  to  do  on  my  farm.  The  first  step  I  took  in  the  way 
of  reform,  was  to  build  good,  substantial  fences.  Comp.ared 
with  the  generality  of  farms,  mine  is  well  fenced  —  corners 
staked.  This  relieves  me  entirely  from  anxiety  about  intru- 
ders. I  have  nearly  cleared  my  fields,  and  now  I  am  ready 
to  lay  my  ditclies  straight,  and  my  furrows  straight,  and 
douljle  their  former  depth.  This  last  is  necessary  through 
all  this  section. 

I  anticipate  being  able  lo  send  you  a  respectable  list  of 
names  for  your  next  volume,  and  prove  myself  voiirs,  Irulj . 
Gkorgk  T.  Cook.—  .ITaiUsun,   Ohio,  July,  13.') 'l. 

Wb  should  think  it  very  advisable  to  drain  the 
swamp,  as  you  last  propose  ;  and  as  you  own  but  a 
part  of  it,  perhaps  you  could  get  your  neighbor  or 
neighbors  whose  land  would  be  benefitted,  by  it,  to 
assist  in  the  work.  Individuals  whose  farms  adjoin, 
might  often  engage  together  in  the  work  of  draining, 
to  their  mutual  advantage.  But  we  doubt  whether 
this  would  entirely  remedy  the  evil  yo-.  complain  of, 
and  we  would  advise  you,  by  all  means,  to  drain  di- 
rectly that  part  of  your  land  where  tlie  water  "  bub- 
bles up  clear  and  cold.''  This  sliould  be  done  by 
covered  drains.  Various  plans  ol  forming  covered 
drains  we  have  given  in  previous  volumes  of  the 
■Farmer;  but  if  Mr.  C,  or  any  of  our  readers  need, 
more  iiifirmation  ilian  they  now  possess,  on  the  vari- 
ous modes  of  forming  under-drain.-*,  we  « ill  give  it 
with  p'easure. 

Wo  don't  wonder  that  our  corresponden!  is  tired 
of  having  his  hens  run  at  large,  scratching  up  hi*" 
seeds  and  eating  his  strawberries.  Wo  got  tired  of 
it  a  long  time  ago.  There  is  no  doubt  but  every 
farmer  can  afford  to  build  a  suitable  house  and  y.irJ 
for  his  chickens.  (We  gave  a  very  good  jdan  for  a 
cheap  house,  in  the  April  number.)  To  be  sure,  if 
he  should  charge  the  hens  every  quart  of  grain  lliey 
eat,  and  credit  them  with  the  eggs  at  about  eight 
cents  a  dozen,  the  account-  might  not  show  m'.ich  of 
a  balance  in  their  favor  ;  but  then  there  is  a  satis- 
faction in  having  every  thing  around  you,  n^ede.?  for 
family  use.  You  are  always  sure  of  having  your 
eggs  fresh,  and  never  have  the  unjdeasant  <)iiery 
arise  in  your  mind,  as  you  break  an  egg  at  the  break- 
fast table,  whether  you  are  to  have  an  cgi^  or  a  chicken 
for  breakfast.  On  a  farm,  too,  there  is  always  refuse 
grain,  not  marketable,  that  will  keep  the  chickens 
needed  to  furnish  eggs  for  a  family.  There  is  an- 
other consideration,  too,  of  importance,  and  we  fear 
generally  forgotten  ;  and  that  is,  the  value  of  the 
manure.  It  is  the  most  valuable  manure  —  almost 
equal  to  guano.  We  always  tliink  the  manure  pays 
us  for  the  grain  consumed,  to  be  used  in  our  flower 
and  vegetable  garden  ;  and  we  get  the  eggs  for  the 
trouble  of  taking  care  of  the  fowls.  Tnis  is  the  way 
we  reckon  the  profit  and  loss. 

The  yard  yon  speak  of  will  be  large  eiioiigb  ;  but 
if  you  could  build  it  on  the  cast  or  south  end  of  yonr 
sheds,  it  would  be  less  exposed  to  storms.  If  you 
are  "spri/"  enough  to  keep  your  hens  from  rating 
their  eggs,   you  will  have  to  be  "spry  indend.  - 


Hens  often  eat  their  eggs  before  they  leave  the  nest. 
We  were  much  troubled  with  this  in  the  spring,  iind 
tried  various  remedies.  We  took  what  we  supposed 
to  be  the  guilty  ones  and  shut  them  up  by  themselves; 
but  those  left  went  on  eating  eggs,  as  botorc.  We 
then  extracted  the  inside  from  several  eggs,  and  filled 
the  shells  with  Cayenne  pepjier,  and  placed  them  in 
the  nests  and  on  the  hf-n-house  floor  :  but  they  eat 
the  shells  with  evident  satisfaction,  and  only  laughed 
at  us  for  our  pains.  W^e  then  procured  several  china 
eggs  ;  and  the  hens,  after  pecking  at  them  till  they 
were  satisfied,  gave  up  egg-eating  as  an  uuprofilable 
business.  Since  that  time  we  have  kept  tliese  china 
eggB  as  nest  eggs,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  believe 
that  we  have  liad  one  eaten  since.  These  china 
eggs  can  be  procured  at  most  of  the  Agricultural 
Warehouses  :  but  any  one  could  form  them  well 
enough  out  of  any  hard  substance.  We  have  made 
them  of  chalk ;  and  another  mode  is  to  fill  an  egg 
shell  with  plaster  of  pans,  which  soon  becomes  hard. 
The'  plaster  must  be  mixed  with  water,  and  be  about 
the  consistence  of  cream  when  poured  into  the  shell. 
We  think  it  a  bad  plan  to  give  fowls  egg  shells, 
unless  they  are  broken  very  fine,  a»d  even  then  we 
would  rather  supply  them  with  lime  in  some  other 
form. 

aUANO    AND    LIME. 

Messrs.  Editors  ; — With  your  permission  I  should  hke  lo 
propose  a  few  queries  for  solution.  Is  it  profitshle  for  farin- 
ers  in  this  vicinity  to  pay  from  forty  to  fifty  dollars  per  Inn 
for  guano,  to  be  used  in  preparing  land  to  seed  with  wlieat  ? 
\Vtiat  quantity  ought  to  be  put  upon  an  acre  /  And  what 
is  the  best  mode  of  applying  it  ?  1  have  a  piece  of  {ground 
that  is  well  seeded  to  June  and  blue  grass,  and  some  clover, 
Ijut  njt  enough  to  do  any  harm,  upon  wliich  I  design  lu  sow 
lime.  Had  I  better  sow  lime  before  plowing,  or  afur u ards  ? 
Or  would  it  be  better  to  sow  dome  before  plowing,  to  assist 
in  the  fermentation  of  the  sod  ,  and  some  after  it  has  been 
plowed  and  cultivated  -o  as  to  mellow  it  and  prepare  it  for 
seed?  Please  auewtv  tnese  inquiries,  as  soon  as  convenient, 
in  the  Gei;esee  ^''ijmer,  and  you  will  much  oblige  A  Sob- 
.scRiFKi:  ANii  oo.NSTAKT  IIeaheb. — Orleans  Co.,  N.  V.,  lo5U. 
If  o'.d  was  sure  of  getting  a  first  rate  article  of 
!  e-avian  guano  at  $40  or  !$.50  a  ton,  it  v.->ll  doubt- 
.ess  pay  to  apply  250  lbs.  per  acre  in  Western  New 
York  in  growing  wheat.  Its  whole  strength  is  not 
e.xhausted  in  one  year,  but  the  second  cron  w  ill  be 
considerably  bencfi'tcii  i'y  ihls  pnwerfu',  '•..:,.. izer. 
Large  'pi;naitie»  are  ur-eU  in  L'claware,  New  Jersey, 
Vl.irjliiu.i,  anil  lv...'CUiu  Virginia;  and  generally  with 
at^etu/>  (ory  results.  Some  cover  it  with  the  plow, 
odiers  with  the  harrow  or  drill.  It  matters  little 
what  implement  buries  it  in  a  mellow  soil  ;  but  it 
«h  )uld  be  covered  a  few  inches  to  prevent  the  loss  of 
.lu.monia  by  solar  influence.  In  England  it  is  found 
best  to  apply  one  half  of  the  guano  at  or  near  the 
tiniv  of  seeding,  and  the  other  half  in  the  spring.  In 
the  1  ittcr  case  the  manure  is  covered  with  a  hand  or 
horse-hoe,  harrow,  or  cultivator.  In  regard  lo  the 
application  of  lime,  if  only  a  small  dose  is  to  be  used, 
spread  it  all  on  llie  grass  before  plowing.  If  forty 
or  fifty  bushels  per  acre  are  to  be  applied,  put  a  moiety 
on  the  grass,  and  the  other  half  on  the  inverted  sod, 
which  should  be  well  harrowed  soon  after  the  lime 
is  spread.  The  object  is  to  incorporate  it  well  with 
the  soil. 

.Mnssits.   I'.DiTORS  : —  Is  there  any  remedy  for  pork  after 
the  brine  bis  begun  to  sour,  except  boiling  the  briac.     H. — 

Duwn  B'lsl.  Ml',  1850. 

There  is  none  which  is  safe. 


HEVIEwr    or    THE    TRANSAOTIOWS    OF    THE    NEW 
YORK     STATE    AGRICtTLTtJRAL    SOCIETY. -No.  I. 

Wk  have  been  favored  with  a  copy  of  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  State  Agricultural  Society.  It  is  a  large- 
volume  of  944  pages,  got  up  with  great  care  by  tiie 
Society's  efficient  Secretary,  B.  ¥.  Johnso.^.  The 
printing  of  the  volume  hardy  does  justice  to  tiie 
matter,  and  compares  unfavorably  with  the  Transac- 
tions of  some  County  Societies  now  before  us.  It 
is,  however,  as  well,  perhaps  better,  done  than  public 
printing  generally.  We  have  long  thought  the 
annual  volume  of  Transactions  not  only  very  credit- 
able to  the  Society,  the  Htate  and  the  Nation,  but 
superior  to  n:iy  similar  Knropean  publication.  This 
opinion  is  c' roborated  by  Prof.  Joh.nsto.n,  who,  in 
his  address  at  the  last  State  Fair  said,  '•  I  have  been 
both  intere.-^lod  and  instructed  by  the  volumes  of  the 
Transactiiius  of  your  Society,  ae.d  1  have  heard  them 
in  a  public  meeting  in  Scotland  most  highly  spoken 
of,  and  favorably  contrasted  with  the  published  pro- 
ceeduigs  even  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural 
Society  of  Scotland."  The  present  volume  we  con- 
sider superior  to  any  of  its  predecessors;  and  as  but 
a  very  few  of  the  many  thousands  that  read  the 
Farmer  will  ever  see  this  volume,  we  shall  endeavor, 
in  the  review  we  intend  to  make  of  the  book,  to  give 
some  knowledge  of  its  contents. 

The  work  commences  with  the  Report  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  for  1849.  The  Committee  express 
their  gratification,  not  only  at  the  successful  opera- 
tions of  the  State  Society,  but  also  of  the  County 
Societies  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  showing  -'an  in- 
creased attention  on  the  part  of  farmers  to  the  im- 
provement of  their  farms,  and  much  more  regard  to 
ec<momy  in  their  management  than  heretofore;  and 
also,  an  adaptation  of  their  crops  to  the  soil  so  as  to 
secure  the  best  returns  which  the  land  is  capable  of 
yielding."  Although  the  committed  announced  the 
same  improvement,  in  their  report  last  year,  and 
almost  in  the  same  words;  yet,  it  is  not  a  stereotyped 
unmeaning  array  of  words,  nor  an  opinion  expressed 
by  them  for  effect,  but  it  is  the  words  of  truth  and 
soberness,  as  all  must  be  aware  who  have  paid  any 
attention  to  the  present  and  |)ast  condition  of  agricul- 
ture in  the  State  of  New  York.  Houses  and  lands, 
sheep  and  oxen,  give  evidence  of  the  fact — its  truth 
is  proclaimed  by  abundant  crops  and  well  filled  barns. 
The  work  is  progressing.  The  light  of  science  is 
scattering  the  darkness  of  ig^iorance — cotmnon  sense 
is  gaining  the  mastery  over  prejudice. 

In  speaking  of  the  profits  or  farming,  and  its 
ADVANTAGES,  the  Committee  make  the  following 
truthful  remarks  : 

Though  it  tniy  not  lead  to  sudden  and  enorni'iui  w  ealth, 
(and  it  is  fur  from  dcsimble  that  it  sho'uld,)  still  is  a  retnu- 
nerative  business,  and  gives,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view, 
a  lil)iTal  return  for  <-:ipitaI  judiciou.sly  invested.  That  it  is 
an  employment  best  calculated  for  real  enjoyment,  he.st  de- 
signed for  permanent  prosperity  and  security,  as  well  as  for 
the  cultivation  and  enjoymeut  oC  all  those  moral  and  social 
qualities  that  give  zest  to  this  world's  inlerconp.se,  is  so  ap- 
parent, th  It  no  argument  is  necessary  to  estibiish  it. 

If  farming  brings  not  sudden  wealth,  it  brings  not 
sudden  poverty.  There  is  not  perhaps  one  year  in  a 
life-time  in  which  t+ie  intelligent  and  industrious 
farmer  can  not  make  his  farm  produce  enough  to 
supply  himself  and  family  with  all  the  necessaries 
of  life,  and  all  the  luxuries  good  for  man. 

The  engraving  of  Devon  Bull  on  the  following 
page  is  copied  from  the  Transactions.  We  shall 
resume  the  subject  in  next  number. 
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CHAPni'S    PORTABLE    CIDER-MILL   AND    PRESS.      I 

This  machiuc  was  patented  in  1848,  but  since  that 
time  some  alterations  have  bo-en  made  in  the  grinding 
apparatus,  with  a  view  of  rendering  it  as  perfect  as 
possible.  It  may  be  drawn  from  one  orchard  to  an- 
other, and  with  a  man  and  stout  boy  will  makcfiften 
barrels  of  cider  a  day.  The  apples  are  handled  but 
once,  the  pumice  falling  into  the  press  crib  B,  thus 
forming  the  cheese,  while  the  apples  are  being 
ground.  By  the  action  of  the  screws  the  cider  is 
forced  through  the  openings  in  the  sides  of  the  crib, 
and  conducted  to  the. tubs  by  a  channel  in  the  mar- 
gin of  the  platform,  O.  When  the  pressing  is 
finished,  the  tiibs  and  rear  grate  B  are  removed,  the 
platform  O  is  let  to  the  ground,  the  cheese  is  drawn 
out  in  a  body,  upon  a  seperate  side  platform,  under 
the  rear  axletrce  A,  and  left  clear  from  the  mill  The 
sweep  G,  after  turning  tlie  screws,  is  placed  upon 
the  center  shaft  of  the  grinding  machinery  i},  and 
the  process  again  commences. 

A  correspondent  in  Onondaga  Co.  writes  :  "This 
machine  is  really  an  e.xcellent  thing  of  the  kind  —  I 
truly  believe  the  very  best.  A  man  and  boy  with  a 
horse  can  easily  «arn  §■5  per  day  (making  15  bbls. 
at  37 J  cents  each  —  $.5.62,)  for  two  months." 

It  is  manufactured  by  N.  Chapin,  of  Syracuse,  N. 
Y.      Price  for  single  mills,  with  a  town  right,  $100. 

BARNS    AND    FARM-GATES. 

Mes.srs.  Editors  : — I  have  long  been  in  favor  of  a 
large,  deep  bay  to  a  barn,  preferring  to  pilch  wpmore 
in  winter  >nd  less  in  summer,  and  then  it  seems  as 
though  that  side  of  the  barn  held  about  twice  as 
much  for  it.  Fqr  a  few  years  I  have  used  one  eight 
feet  deep,  with  logo  and  pieces  of  rail?,  kc,  in  the 
bottom,  so  as  to  allow  the  cats  room  to  carry  on  their 
useful  avocations  under  it  ;  and  my  love  for  the  thing 
does  not  yet  cool  by  familiarity.     The  barn  is  built 


on  ground  descending  ono  foot  in  twelve  or  fifteen, 
which  answers  my  purpose  better  than  I  supposed-so 
gradual  a  descent  would.  The  end  opposite  the  biy 
is  raised  three  feet  or  more,  and  has  a  stable  in  it. 
It  is  dug  out  under  the  stable  and  threshing  floor, 
which  is  now  used  for  a  shed.  I  have  seen  such  a 
place  used  for  a  stable,  the  fodder  being  put  into  the 
rack  under  the  bay  girt ;  and  when  the  hay  was  low, 
direct  from  the  bay  to  '.[  ;  rack  —  a  little  of  the  bay 
being  appropriated  for  the  rack  and  the  catties',  heads. 
But  what  I  value  above  a  good  bay,  is  a  good  place 
to  put  the  manure  ;  ard  I  have  finally  got  ^>ch  a 
place,  under  llie  stable.  The  stable  is  so  wide,  but 
little  dung  gets  on  the  the  back  plank,  and  with 
something  like  a  handle  to  a  dnor-latcli  and  a  lever, 
I  turn  up  the  plank  and  put  down  the  manure  about 
twice  as  fast  as  you  could  throw  it  out  of  the  win- 
dows. It  catches  much  of  the  urine,  and  wastes  but 
little  to  what  it  would  out-doors.  Tlie  plank  next 
to  the  back  one  should  be  pinned  fast,  and  leave  a 
crack  an  inch  oi  an  inch  and  a  half  in  width.  There 
is  a  wall  under  the  outer  edges  of  the  stable,  and  a 
drain  under  that,  one  foot  deep,  so  as  to  keep  it  dry 
under  tho  barn  ;  and  a  pair  of  doors  back,  where  I 
draw  out  the  dung.  The  yard  is  not  much  larger 
than  is  really  necessary,  inclosed  by  a  tight  fence  six 
feet  high  ;  and  when  I  dug  under  the  barn,  I  made 
those  parts  of  the  yard  that  were  too  level  somewhat 
undulating,  and  it  is  pretty  dry  for  such  muddy  ground. 
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The  above  engraving  is  intended  to  represent  the 
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best  substitute  for  bars  that  I  know  of.  A,  A,  scant- 
ling, 3  by  4.  B,  strip  of. board  nailed  tight.  C,  C, 
wheels,  six  inches  in  diameter.  To  be  made  mainly 
of  fence  boards,  and  run  on  narrow  plank  six  or  eight 
inclies  wide  ;  and  the  one  the  gate  runs  on  when 
opened,  should  have  strips  an  inch  thick  fastened  on 
each  side  of  where  the  wheels  run,  to  guide  it.  Two 
stalies  firmly  set  and  pinned  at  the  top  will  keep  the 
gate  upright,  and  two  more  at  the  other  end  may 
serve  to  keep  it  firm  without  any  other  fastening  than 
having  the  pin  D  run  between  them.  A  narrow 
strip,  tlie  thickness  of  the  board  D,  should  be  nailed 
on  the  upper  board  its  whole  length. 

This  is  called  a  snowy  region  ;  but  I  have  not 
known  the  snow  to  offer  any  very  serious  obstacle  to 
this  gate.  I  have  used  three  for  two  or  three  years, 
and  have  sometimes  shoved  them  into  a  snow  drift  to 
get  them  open.  The  farmers  here  prefer  this  gate 
to  any  other,  as  far  as  I  know.  N.  N.  —  Oswego 
Co.,  JV.  Y.,  1850. 

S.     W.'S    NOTES    FOR    THE    MONTH. 

SulUERing  Corn.  —  The  last  Rural  New  Yorker 
says  :  "  We  find  some  persons  still  adhering  to  the 
exploded  doctrine  of  the  necessity  of  pulling  off  the 
suckers  from  Indian  corn."  I  would  as  soon  accuse 
that  pomologist  of  pursuing  an  exploded  practice, 
who  takes  from  a  tree  a  part  of  its  redundant  fruit, 
that  the  remainder  may  improve  in  size  and  quality. 
I  have  found  from  repeated  experfmenls,  tliat  corn 
deprived  of  its  suckers  will  be  some  ten  days  earlier 
than  the  unsuckered  corn,  and  the  main  ears  will  be 
larger  and  better  filled.  'Tis  true  that  the  suckers 
hear  a  "  beggarly  account''  of  nubbins,  which  may 
help  out  the  bulk  of  ears  ;  but  methinks  the  suekered 
stalks  will  yield  enough  more  in  weight  of  sound 
shelled  corn  to  make  up  for  the  nubbins.  I  am  yet 
to  be  convinced  tliat  the  pollen  from  the  suckers  is 
of  other  use  than  to  fructify  the  ears  produced  by  the 
suckers  themselves.  So  far  as  fodder  is  taken  into 
the  account,  the  advantage  is  undoubtedly  with  the 
unsucl^ed  corn  :  hence  I  take  it,  that  farmers  with 
large  fields  and  little  help  will  find  it  to  their  account 
to  let  suckers  mature  ;  while  he  who  grows  corn  for 
the  early  green  ears,  will  never  fail  to  cut  off  the 
suckers,  and  remove  every  barren  stalk  from  his  corn 
patch.  Before  July  had  passed  away,  I  had  plenty 
of  plump  ears  of  eight  rowed,  large  kernel,  white 
corn,  more  than  six  inches  in  length.  This  variety 
has  been  improved  by  cultivation  from  a  very  short 
ear  to  one  of  fair  length  ;  the  stalk  also  increases  in 
size  and  height  ;  but  it  also  matures  later,  maugre 
the  precaution  of  saving  the  earliest  ears  for  seed. 

Free  Trade  in  Bread. — In  the  death  of  Sir  Rob't 
Peel  the  yet  struggling  friends  of  commercial  free- 
dom in  Great  Britain  have  lost  an  able  advocate. 
Let  every  American  farmer  bless  his  memory,  since 
it  was  under  his  ministry,  and  mainly  owing  to  his 
unanswerable  arguments,  that  the  most  odious  re- 
strictions on  our  agricultural  productions  were  re- 
moved. While  in  England  every  loaf  of  bread  made 
of  imported  flour  paid  a  tax  to  the  landlord  and  the 
farmer,  in  these  United  States  the  farmer  is  almost 
the  only  great  producer  who  has  never  yet  clamored 
for  a  bounty  on  his  industry,  by  a  tax  on  the  other 
classes.  Hence  it  is  that  the  farmers  of  these  United 
States  are  the  most  self-relying  of  men.  God  grant 
that  they  may  never  know  the  effect  of  that  luxury 


which  is  compassed  only  by  selling  dear  bread  to  the 
poor  and  hungry  million  ! 

The  Wheat  Crop  and  the  Coming  Price. — All 
accounts  agree  that  the  present  yield  of  wheat  in  the 
United  States  is  above  the  average  of  former  years  ; 
add  to  this  the  increased  culture  of  this  cereal,  and 
the  quantity  for  sale  will  be  unprecedented.  Hence 
it  may  he  inferred  that  without  an  increased  demand 
for  export,  prices  must  rule  very  low  the  coming 
year.  Let  me  then  enumerate  some  of  the  causes 
which  will  keep  up  the  price  of  wheat  to  an  average 
of  former  years.  In  the  first  place,  foreign  emigra- 
tion is  steadily  increasing,  and  most  of  the  emigrants 
of  former  years,  as  well  as  all  of  the  present,  will 
have  to  buy  bread  ;  then  the  failure  of  the  wheat 
crop  last  year  in  Ohio,  the  greatest  wheat  growing 
State  in  the  Union,  led  to  the  exhaustion  of  every 
granary,  many  of  which  contained  the  wheat  of  for- 
mer crops  ;  then  the  great  increase  of  villages  and 
cities  throughout  young  America  ;  the  great  and  in- 
creasing demand  for  bread-stuffs  induced  by  our  man- 
ufacturing industry — not  as  of  old,  in  New  England 
alone ;  but  all  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  our 
land,  from  Maine  to  New  Orleans,  and  the  great 
west.  No  country  on  this  globe  ever  had  a  home 
trade  so  rapidly,  not  to  say  magically,  increasing,  as 
ours.  No  country  so  young  in  years  can  boast,  or 
ever  could  boast,  of  a  manufacturing  industry  so 
great,  extended,  varied,  and  increasing  as  ours. — 
Even  those  cotton  lords  in  New  England,  who  of 
late  have  closed  some  of  their  mills,  confess  that  the 
competition  from  within  has  become  more  formidable 
than  it  ever  was  from  without.  Then  the  great  in- 
crease in  public  works  of  every  kind  and  fashion  — 
the  multiplicity  of  rail-roads  and  plank-roads,  which 
employ  so  many  in  the  construction,  and  so  many  in 
tending  and  repairing.  And  then  there  is  the  extra 
trade  induced  by  these  facilities. 

The  Season  and. the  Crops. — The  wheat  liarvest 
is  now  over  :  the  crop  is  large,  and  it  has  been  gen- 
erally well  secured  in  spite  of  the  hot  weather. — 
Such  a  growth  of  grass,  oats,  barley,  Indian  corn, 
See,  few  other  seasons  ever  produced.  Those  who 
aver  that  vegetation  within  the  tropics  during  the 
rainy  season  far  surpasses  ours,  had  not  observed 
the  rank  growth  of  this  season  in  Western  New 
York.  Go  into  a  well  tended  garden,  and  see  how 
the  vegetables  jostle  each  other  :  no  line  cf  demarka- 
tion  is  observable  just  now  (1 2th  of  August)  between 
the  beds.  Every  thing  vegetable  has  not  only  ex- 
ceeded Tts  wonted  altitude,  but  both  bush  and  vine 
have  gone  entirely  over  every  prescribed  limit  as- 
signed to  them  by  the  best  practical  experience. — 
Although  we  have  had  much  and  frequont  rains,  the 
present  has  been  everything  but  a  cold,  wet  sumui;  r. 
All  our  wet  summers  before  this  have  been  invariably 
accompanied  by  cool,  cloudy  weather.  We  have 
had  no  cool  weatlier  this  season  since  the  3d  of  Juno. 

State  Agricultural  Fairs.  —  It  behooves  the 
Executive  Committees  of  our  Empire  State  Fair  to 
look  well  to  its  interests  this  year,  as  the  Cincinnati 
papers  promise  that  the  coming  Ohio  Slate  Fair  aliall 
not  be  eclipsed.  There  is  a  rife  spirit  of  rural  pro- 
gress in  great  wheat-growing  Oliio,  if  we  n*iy  judge 
from  the  number  and  ability  of  the  farmer  corres- 
])ondents  of  Batkuam's  Ohio  Cultivatpr.  If  they  do 
invoke  the  aid  of  their  State  Legislature,  they  put 
their  own  shoulders  to  the  wheel  nevertheless,  as  if 
determined  not  to  be  behind  their  earlier  endowed 
siBler,  tlic  Empire  State. — IValerloo,  Aug.,  1850. 
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SELBOTION    or    VARIETIES    OF    FKDITS. 

There  are  yet  in  the  country  a  very  large  number 
of  persons  in  total  ignorance  of  the  quality  of  the 
(lifiereui  varieties  of  fruit,  who,  if  they  had  made  up 
their  minds  to  plant  one  hunilred  apple  trees,  would 
not  be  able  to  select  by  name  half  a  dozen  reallv 
good  sorts.  The  leading  idea  with  such  people,  when 
they  do  think  of  planting,  is,  to  get  large  trees  ;  and 
large  trees  they  must  have.  This  class  of  people 
are  not  in  the  habit  of  reading  this  or  any  any  other 
journal  of  the  sort,  and  therefore  any  advice  we 
might  offer  them  on  this  subject  would  be  lost. 

Then  there  is  ahother  class,  who,  by  reading  on 
the  subject,  have  learned  to  appreciate  the  importance 
of  having  good  varieties — the  best  varieties — nothing 
short  of  that  ;  and  when  they  sit  down  to  make  their 
selections,  they  are  too  apt  to  forget  all  considera- 
tions but  quality:  and  this  is  an  error — a  great 
error  ;  but  still  not  half  so  bad  as  the  first  mentioned. 
There  is  butone  class  of  persons  in  this  country,  and 
that  decidedly  the  least  numerous,  who  can  allow  the 
single  matter  of  quality  to  govern  them  in  making 
selections  of  fruits  ;  and  that  is  the  wbalthy,  w^o 
can  afford  to  make  extensive  plantations  for  their 
own  consumption.  Nothing  in  the  world  is  easier 
than  for  such  people  to  make  their  choice  of  sorts. 
They  arc  not  restricted  by  limited  means,  or  limited 
grounds.  They  are  at  liberty  ti  select  those  of 
eeery  season  and  of  every  desirable  quality,  however 
inconsiderable  it  may  be.  .  • 

But  not  so  with  those  who  plant  orchards  for  the 
supply  of  the  market.  No  matter  how  good  a  vari- 
ety may  be,  if  it  cost  as  much  to  raise  the  fruit  as  it 
can  be  sold  for,  or  if  its  peculiar  texture  or  short 
duration  render  it  impossible  to  carry  it  to  market, 
of  course  it  would  be  unwise  to  plant  it.  The  orch- 
ardist  wants  hardy,  vigorous  trees,  good  bearers,  and 
as  far  as  possible,  large  and  showy  fruit  that,  whether 
early  or  late,  keep  well  and  bear  transportation. 
Hence,  for  instance,  in  planting  a  cherry  orchard 
for  marketing,  instead  of  planting  the  Belle  de  Ckoisy, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  delicate  and  finest  flavored 
varieties,  but  a  small  tree  ami  shy  bearer  ;  or  Doicn- 
er's  Late  Red,  Jlmber,  or  Honey,  most  delicious 
sweet  cherries,  but  too  tender  fleshed  to  bear  car- 
riage :  such  vailoties  as  Black  Tartarian  and  JVn- 
poleon  Bigarreau,  though  quite  inferior  in  flavor, 
are  preferred  ;  because  they  are  large,  showy,  pro- 
ductive, firm  fleshed,  and  popular  in  market.     So  in 


the  case  of  strawberries  —  Stoainstone  Seedling  and 
British  Queen  are  the  two  varieties  we  should  cnoose 
first  of  all,  if  we  had  extensive  grounds  and  were 
growing  for  our  own  use.  The  one  is  the  most 
magnificent  strawberry  in  the  world,  and  the  other 
large  and  of  the  highest  flavor.  But  no  man  who 
knowr  the  bearing  qualities  of  these  two  fruits,  would 
think  of  cultivating  them  for  market  ;  for  neither  of 
them  will  produce  enough  to  pay  for  their  raising  and 
picking.  So  again  in  pears — the  Rostiezer,  Tyson, 
Seckel,  GanseVs  Bergamof,  and  fVinter  JYelis,  five 
of  the  very  finest  flavored  of  all  pears,  will  never  be, 
in  this  country,  profitable  market  fruits,  compared 
with  the  Bartlett,  Swan's  Orange,  Beurre  Diet, 
Dvchess  d^ Angouleme,  and  Vicar  of  Whikjield,  all 
inferior  in  flavor  to  the  first  mentioned,  but  large, 
showy,  productive,  of  good  quality  withal,  and  the 
trees  strong,  rapid  growers,  and  early  bearers.  The 
Moorpark  and  Peach  are  the  best  apricots  cultivated, 
not  only  in  size  and  beauty,  but  in  flavor  ;  yet  among 
several  apricot  orchards  that  we  know  of,  having 
been  recently  planted  for  the  supply  of  the  market, 
small  inferior  sorts,  such  as  the  Breda  and  Early 
Golden,  have  been  preferred,  simply  because  they  are 
more  certain  and  abundant  bearers.  The  Crawford's 
Early  peach,  from  its  large  and  showy  appearance, 
has  become  one  of  the  most  popular  market  varieties. 
Among  the  mass  of  purchasers,  in  any  of  our  mar- 
kets, it  would  command  a  greater  price  than  the 
finest  and  most  delicate  white  flesh  variety,  every 
way  superior  to.it.  So  in  plums  —  the  Green  Gage 
stands  without  an  equal  in  flavor  ;  but  a  single 
tree  of  Bohnar's  Washington,  Smith's  Orleans,  or 
Imperial  Gage,  would  yield,  if  the  fruit  be  carried  to 
market,  more  than  four  rf  tha  Green  Gage.  The 
former  are  all  vigorous,  rapid  growing  trees,  with 
large,  showy  fruit  of  fair  quality,  produced  in  abund- 
ance ;  while  the  latter  is  a  very  slow  growing  tree, 
with  small  fruit  of  the  most  delicious  flavor. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  such  markets  as  Covent 
Garden,  in  London,  (where  a  JVeivtown  Pippin  would 
sell  for  one  shilling,  and  a  Baldwin,  much  larger 
and  finer  in  appearance,  only  for  three  or  four  cents,) 
Green  Gage  plums,  Socket  and  GanseFs  Bergamot 
pears,  Swainstonc  Seedling  and  British  Queen  straw- 
berries, might  be  grown  to  advantage  ;  for  there  the 
best  articles  sell  for  their  value,  whatever  it  may  be. 
If  one  variety  be,  from  the  difficulty  of  raising  it,  and 
its  superior  flavor  besides,  worth  even  three  or  five 
times  as  much  as  another,  it  will  surely  obtain  it. 
Not  so  in  most  of  our  markets.  Here,  for  instance, 
any  one  of  the  men  and  boys  who  sell  cherries  might 
stand  a  whole  day  with  Belle  de  Choisy  without 
selling  a  single  measure,  while  in  the  same  time  he 
would  probably  sell  a  bushel  of  Black  Tartarian. 
Now  a  quart  of  BelU  de  Choisy,  from  its  high  flavor 
and  delicacy  of  texture,  and  from  the  comparative 
small  size  and  produce  of  the  tree,  is  worth  three 
times  as  much  as  Black  Tartarian. 

We  remember  hearing  a  gentleman  in  one  of  the 
Pomulogical  Conventions  declaim,  indignantly  and 
vehemently,  'against  the  practice  of  growing  and 
selling  varieties  anything  short  o(  first  rate  in  fla- 
vor, no  matter  what  their  other  peculiar  excellences 
may  be,  or  however  popular  in  market.  He  said  if 
public  taste  was  so  bad  as  to  create  and  sustain  a 
demand  for  second  rate  flavored  fruits  "  it  ought  to 
be  corrected,"  kc,  fee.  Now  this  undertaking  to 
correct  the  public  taste  would  not  be  a  small  affair. 
If  the  fruit  grower  is  bound  to  correct  the  tastes  of 
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his  customprs,  so  may  every  other  man  engaged  in 
fiirninhing  other  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life. — 
The  wine  mercliant  must  utterly  refuse  to  sell  such 
trash  as  port  and  sherry,  telling  his  customers  they 
must  drink  only  the  hest  champagne  and  burgundy  ; 
the  grocer  must  insist  on  his  patrons  using  only  the 
host  refined  loaf  sugar  ;  the  butcher,  the  baker,  and 
the  confectioner,  too,  must  all  wage  hostilities  against 
mediocre  articles.  Thus  we  should  have  everybody 
busy  correcting  other  people's  tastes — making  fools 
of  themselves,  and  damaging,  very  materially,  the 
interests  of  their  pockets. 

It  seems  to  us  a  tolerable  good  plan  for  those  who 
grow  fruits  for  market,  to  select  (such  varieties  as 
promise  to  yield  the  greatest  profits  —  to  consult  the 
tastes  and  circumstances  of  the  fruit  buying  portion 
of  the  community  as  they  are,  and  not  as  some  peo- 
ple might  think  they  ought  to  be.  The  season  of 
ripenitifc^  loo,  must  be  well  considered  by  the  orch- 
ardist  who  plants  for  profit.  In  some  localities,  early 
summer  varieties  find  such  ready  sale  and  good  pri- 
ces as  to  be  highly  profitable,  while  in  others  they 
are  comparatively  worthless.  Ttie  value  will  bo  the 
greater  the  nearer  they  are  to  a  large  town,  as  early 
fruits  can  not  be  carried  a  very  great  distance. 
Land  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  for  instance, 
might  be  much  more  proiitr.bly  occti'jied  in  producing 
summer  crops  that  require  to  be  immediatel)'  con- 
sumed, than  such  as  ripen  in  the  winter,  and  may  he 
transporied  thousands  of  miles.  T.'ie  jieople  of  West- 
ern iVew  ^'ork  can  se:'.d  thfir  fa'.l  and  winter  apples 
a^l  pears  to  New  York,  hnd  ofli.T  them  in  market 
in  as  good  condition  as  lt;osc  grown  within  a  dozen 
miles  of  that  city  ■,  tii;l  vo  can  nut  so  well  send  our 
strawberries,  clierrL's,  cu' rants,  gooseberries,  apri- 
cots, early  plums,  and  peaches.  The  sale  of  such 
fruits  must  always  depeii.i  on  markets  comparatively 
local.  Such  matters  .is  lliese  arc  worthy  of  atten- 
tion by  those  who  are  about  planting  extensive  orch- 
ards lor  marketing. 

Those  who  grow  fruit  for  their  own  use  alone, 
must  be  guided  bv  very  diflercnt  considerations  from 
the  oicliiudist.  His  fruits  are  to  be  carried  to  mar- 
ket—  they  h:ive  to  go  through  the  processes  of  pack- 
ing, transportation,  &.c,;  while  the  fruit  grown  for 
home  use  has  only  to  be  gathered  and  placed  on  the 
table  or  in  the  fruit-room.  In  one  case,  a  barrel  of 
second  rate  fruit,  of  large  size  and  showy  appear- 
ance, will  bo  more  desirable  than  a  bushel  of  first 
rate  quality  ;  while  in  the  other  case  it  would  be 
just  the  reverse.  In  one  case,  tender,  rich,  delicate 
fruits,  would  be  quite  nnsuitable  ;  while  in  the  other 
they  would  be  precisely  what  would  be  wanted.  The 
selection  the  most  suitable  for  a  profitable  orchard 
would  bo  a  very  improper  one  for  an  amateur,  ur  one 
cultivating  solely  for  his  own  use.  Many  people  do 
not  appreciate  the  differences  ;  and  on  hearing  of  a 
certain  orcliardist  liaviiig  ])laiitod  a  few  select  varie- 
ties, they  at  once  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
are  the  best,  and  so  must  get  them. 

The  difli  rent  circumstances  in  which  different 
persons  an;  situated,  should  have  a  great  influence 
on  their  selection  of  the  varieties  of  fruits.  As  we 
remarked  in  the  beginning  of  this  article,  the  man 
of  wealth,  with  extensive  grounds  and  facilities  of  all 
sorts,  may  indulge  in  the  cilltureof  wiiatever  is  curi- 
ous or  noM'l,  or  that  may  possess  any  one  desirable 
quality.  Then  there  arc  those  with  limited  grounds, 
who  care  little  for  the  actual  value  of  the  fruits  they 
may  grow,  looking  more  to  the  interest  and  amuse- y 


ment  their  trees  may  afford  them,  in  such  a  case,  a 
great  variety  will  be  most  wanted.  Those  who  have 
small  gardens,  and  wish  to  turn  them  to  the  best 
account  in  the  way  of  fruits,  will  merely  look  to  a 
variety  suflicient  to  fill  up  the  various  seasons,  taking 
care  to  liave  the  best  and  most  profitable  of  each. 
The  most  difficult  selection  of  all  to  be  made,  is  that 
for  a  small  garden  ;  and  it  depends  so  much  on  local 
and  personal  circumstances,  that  no  definite  advice 
can  be  given  on  the  subject.  One  man's  taste  will 
run  more  for  one  species  of  fruit  than  for  another. 
In  one  place  apples,  for  instance,  may  be  so  cheap  as 
to  make  it  no  object  to  occupy  a  small  garden  with 
them  ;  in  other  places  it  may  be  difierent.  In  all 
cases  the  value  of  a  fruit  garden  or  collection  of  fruit 
trees  depends  greatly  on  the  selection  of  varieties. 
The  two  extremes  of  having  too  few  and  too  many 
varieties,  must  be  equally  avoided,  and  all  the  quali- 
ties that  are  combined  in  a  good  and  profitable  gar- 
den fruit,  be  taken  into  careful  account. 

THE    CITRRANT. 

It  would  appear  almost  unneccssiry  to  offer  any 
suggestions  on  the  culture  of  the  currant.  It  is  so 
exceedingly  simple,  that  everybody  is  supposed  to 
understand  it  thoroughly  —  and  we  will  grant  that 
they  do  ;  but  how  many  put  their  knowledge  into 
actual  practice  1  The  appearance  of  the  currants 
usually  sold  in  our  markets,  and  the  appearance  of 
them  on  the  bushes  in  gardens,  generally  answers 
this  question  satisfactorily. 

A  neighbor  of  ours,  a  few  years  ago,  had  a  dozen 
or  two  of  currant  bushes  in  his  garden,  of  the  Red 
and  White  Dutch  varieties,  and  by  a  proper  system 
of  management,  his  fruit  attained  an  extraordinary 
size,  and  were  much  finer  flavored  than  people  gen- 
erally had  ever  seen  currants  before.  Indeed,  they 
were  to  many  quite  wonderful,  and  "slips"  of  them 
were  begged  by  those  who  had  the  very  same  varie- 
ties in  their  own  gardens,  in  a  starved,  neglected 
state. 

>  A  few  years  ago.  Col.  Stoddard's  Alpine  straw- 
berries set  the  whole  strawberry-growing  community 
crazy,  they  were  so  enormously  large  and  productive. 
Hundreds,  and  even  thousands,  of  persons  who  had 
the  very  same  varieties  in  their  own  gardens,  paid 
llie  most  exhorbitaut  prices  for  them.  A  year  or  two 
of  experience  taught  people  that  good  culture  was 
the  wiole  secret. 

The  culture  of  the  currant  is  simple,  beyond  a 
doubt ;  and  so  is  the  culture  of  Indian  corn  :  but  its 
simplicity  is  no  reason  why  it  should  be  neglected  or 
badly  done.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  very  good  and 
sufficient  reason  why  it  should  be  well  done. 

The  currant  bush  should  have  a  clean  stem  of 
eight  inches  to  a  foot  from  the  ground,  on  which  no 
shoot  or  sucker  should  at  any  time  be  permitted. 
Then  the  head  should  he  kept  open,  so  that  the  sun 
and  air  may  have  full  access  to  every  part.  Currant 
bushes  left  to  themselves  have,  as  will  be  observed 
by  looking  at  neglected  specimens,  the  center  of  the 
head  crowded  with  small,  weak  shoots.  These  pro- 
duce smallj  miserable  fruit  themselves,  and  injure 
that  upon  all  other  jdants.  The  true  way  is  to  keep 
every  branch  at  a  respectable  distance  from  its  neigh- 
bor, and  the  center  quite  open.  The  main  branches 
should  be  shortened,  too,  a  few  inches  at  every  win- 
ter pruning,  and  this  keeps  the  head  of  the  bush  com- 
pact,  and  augments  its  vigor   and  productiveness. 


Then  as  to  the  soil.  It  is  quite  useless  to  expect 
a  currant  bush  that  has  stood  in  the  same  spot  for 
two,  three,  or  four  years,  without  manure,  to  produce 
anvlhiuff  but  small,  unpalatable  productions.  A 
drosing-  of  manure  must  be  given  every  season, 
cither  in  fall  or  spring.  This  and  the  pruning  above 
mentioned  should  be  as  regular  as  tlie  return  of  the 
seasons.  The  distance  between  the  bushes  is  worthy 
of  note.  Many  people  plant  their  currant  bushes  in 
a  sort  of  hedge  row,  in  some  place  "unfit  for  any- 
thing else" — perhaps  under  the  shade  of  some  other 
trees.  It  is  very  well  to  have  all  the  corners  of  a 
garden  filled  up — we  like  to  see  it  so  ;  but  a  fruit 
so  useful  as  the  currant,  should  not  be  crowded  into 
dark  corners.  The  plants  should  have  an  open  bor- 
der, and  not  be  closer  than  four  feet,  unless  in  very 
small  gardens,  where  they  might  be  kept  in  a  dwarf 
form.  The  fruit  at  best  is  acid  enough  —  in  the 
shade  it  is  particularly  so.  It  is  only  whore  it  enjoys 
unobstructed  the  heat  and  light  of  tlie  sun,  that  it 
att:iins  perfection  in  size  and  flavor. 


In  the  production  of  new,  improved  varieties  of 
currants,  very  little  has  yet  been  done  :  but  the  sub- 
ject seems  to  attract  some  attention. now.  In  small 
fruits,  size  is  u  most  important  consideration.  A 
great  deal  has  been  effected  in  the  production  of  large 
gooseberries,  and  we  know  of  no  reason  why  the  cur- 
rant may  not  be  equally  improved.    The  fact  that  new 


large  varieties  liave  been  already  produced,  shows  it 
to  be  susceptible  of  improvement.  The  large  Red 
and  White  Dutch  are  as  large  again,  almost,  as  the 
old  common  sorts.  Some  otheF  recent  varieties  are 
still  much  larger  than  they.  But  to  those  who  cul- 
tivate badly,  all  are  alike  —  the  worst  will  prove  just 
as  satisfactory  in  the  end  as  the  best. 

The  following  new'varieties  have  fruited  with  us 
two  years,  and  we  can  therefore  speak  of  them  from 
actual  e.\perience  : 

The  Cherry  Currant. — This  is  a  variety  intro- 
duced a  few  years  ago  from  France,  very  distinct  in 
fruit  and  foliage  from  all  others,  and  decidedly  the 
largest  of  all  currants  yet  known  here.  The  bunches 
are  very  short,  the  immber  of  fruit  in  each  bunch  sel- 
dom exceeding  ten  or  twelve.  Fruit  very  large  — 
often  over  an  inch  in  circumference.  The  outlines 
annexed  were  made  with  great  accuracy  from  an 
average  sized  bunch,  taken  from  plants  under  ordi- 
nary nursery  culture,  quite  inferior  to  that  which  it 
would  receive  in  a  well  managed  private  garden.  It 
is  of  a  deep  re:l,  and  ripens  about  the  same  time,  and 
are  similar  in  quality  to,  the  Red  Dutch.  The  plant 
is  remarkably  vigorous.  Shoots  stout,  short-jointed, 
and  stiff,  with  large,  thick,  deep  green,  slightly  fold- 
ed leaves.  Cole  says:  "It  is  a  poor  bearer,  not 
worth  cultivating."  We  apprehend  he  has  passed 
a  hasty  verdict.  We  call  it  a  good  bearer — an  abun- 
dant bearer.  The  bunches  are  not  so  long,  nor  the 
fruit  so  numerous,  as  in  the  Red  Dutch  and  some 
others,  but  this  is  easily  accounted  fur  in  the  size. 

Victoria. — This  is  also  a  new  and  very  distinct 
variety,  both  in  fruit  and  foliage.  The  bunches  are 
remarkable  for  their  length,  frequently,  measuring 
six  inches,  and  numbering  thirty  fruit  and  upwards 
in  a  bunch.  The  annexed  outline  is  accurately  made 
from  an  average  bush  —  size  in  all  res;ects  mathe- 
matically correct.  The  plants  un:ler  ordinary  nur- 
sery culture.  The  fruit  is  in  size  b:?t\vecn  the  Dutch 
and  the  Cherry.  The  color  is  a  very  light,  beautiful 
red  ;  and  in  season  it  is  later  than  any  othor  —  in 
fact,  they  are  now  in  fine  condition  on  the  bushes, 
(August  20th,)  and  to  all  appearances  will  remain 
much  longer.  The  wood  is  stout,  but  less  so  than 
the  Cherry.  The  foliage  is  dark  colored,  thick,  and 
flat,  or  a  little  reflexed  or  turned  backwards  at  the 
edges. 

White  Graph.  —  This  differs  from  the  White 
Dutch  in  being  very  much  larger.  The  bush  is  more 
spreading  in  its  habit,  has  thicker,  darker,  and  flatter 
foliage.     It  bears  in  the  greatest  profusion. 

Knight's  Sweet  Red  is  a  degree  milder  than  the 
Dutch  ;  in  other  respects  it  seems  little  better. 

"Red  Astuacan"  and  "Northern  Spy"  Atples. — 
Mr.  Barry  ;— I  llinnk  you  for  ihe  "  KeJ  Astracan"  applos 
you  wcne  so  kind  ns  to  give  me.  and  nm  delighted  to  lind 
iKem  no  line  a  fruit.  They  are  beautiful  in  color,  very  deli-  J 
Gate,  crisp,  and  juicy  ;  nnd  being  early,  are  u  most  tlesiralde  j 
variety.  I  am  pleased  to  tell  yuu  that  i  have  made  my  nn-  1 
nual  visit  to  the  twenty-three  "  iXorthern  Spy"  trees  ot  Mr.  jl 
Hand,  and  found  them  well  laden  wiib  fruit.  The  apples  h 
are  about  halfgrown  now,  nnd  are  looking  line.  Ihuvecn-  K 
engaged  one  hundred  burrels  of  the  fruit.  I  wiah  all  the  [ 
doubters,  as  regards  the  thrifiinesa  of  the  growth  of  the  tree,  r", 
its  productive  cjuulities,  beautiful  form  nnd  quality  of  the  J 
apple,  could  see  them.  One  nurseryman  who  went  with  J 
me,  exclaimed  tliat  the  growth  of  the  tree  vvns  greater  by  J 
one-third,  tliau  th:it  of  any  otlier  apple  trees  he  had  seen.  [ 
Iff  is  a  "  convert"  Mt  h-nst. 

The  fruit  gcnernlly  will  not  equnl  the  crop  of  1!!48  ;  but 
Western  New  York  will  produce  a  fair  (pian'.ily,  and  of  ex- 
cellent quality,  this  year.     J.  H.  Watts. — liochesier,  1850. 
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MUSCAT    ROBERT    PEAR 

Tnis  nice  little  early  pear,  though  an  old  variety,  is 
very  little  kiiowij.  We  do  not  propose  to  commend 
it  for  general  cultivation  ;  but  in  large  or  moderately 
large  collectionB,  it  is  certainly  desirable.  It  is  de- 
cidedly superior  to 
Si.  John's  or  Little 
Musk,  that  precede 
it,  and  nearly  equal 
to  the  Madelaine, 
which  ripens  about 
the  same  time.  — 
DowNmo  says  "it 
might  be  called  first 
rate,  if  we  had  not 
the  Bloodgood  to 
compare  with  it  ;" 
but  it  is  quite  over 
with  us  before  the 
Bloodgood  begins  to 
'  ripen.  The  tree  is 
a  strong,  handsome 
grower,  one  of  those 
so  distinct  in  ap- 
pearance as  to  be 
easily  recognized 
among  a  thousand  others  by  its  wood  and  foliage. 
The  shoots  are  stout  and  quite  yellowish.  Leaves 
flat,  broad,  and  coarsely  serratwl.  Fruit  small,  about 
an  inch  and  a. half  long,  and  the  same  in  diameter  at 
the  widest  part.  Form  obovate,  or  top  shaped,  reg- 
ular, tapering  to  a  point  at  the  stem.  Skin  greenish 
yellow.  Stalk  moderately  stout,  an  inch  long. 
Calyx  large,  open,  not  sunk.  Flesh  white,  crisp, 
juicy,  and  sweet,  with  a  sliglit  musky  flavor.  Tree 
very  vigorous  and  productive  ;  succeeds  well  on  the 
quince.     Beginning  of  August. 


We  are  indebted  to  B.  P.  Johnson,  Esq., -the  Secre- 
tai'y,  for  a  copy  of  this  great  volume.  It  numbers 
nearly  one  thousand  pages  ;  being,  in  fact,  an  agri- 
cultural library  in  itself.  It  gives  us  the  proceedings 
of  all  the  meetings  of  the  Society  ;  full  and  detailed 
reports  of  ail  committees ;  transactions  of  forty-six 
county  societies;  discussions  ancf  communications  on 
various  subjects  ;  Prof.  JohiNSTon's  Lectures  ;  and 
Prof.  Nokto.n's  work,  The  Elements  of  Agriculture, 
complete  :  the  wliole  arranged  in  the  best  manner 
fur  reference,  and  illustrated  with  ten  or  twelve  beau- 
tiful engravings,  including  the  Show  Grounds  at 
Syracuse,  Floral  Hall,  various  animals,  besides  out- 
lines of  fruits,  implements,  fee. 

This  is  by  far  the  most  important  volume  the  So- 
ciety has  yet  published,  and  affords  most  nrhple  proof 
of  the  great  influence  it  is  exerting  on  the  agricul- 
ture of  our  State.  Mr.  Johnson  is  entitled  to  the 
highest  credit  for  the  industry,  t^ste,  and  judgment 
which  he  has  brought  to  bear  in  the  collection  and 
arrangement  of  such  a  vast  amount  of  material. 
The  contents  will  be  reviewed  at  length  in  the  Agri- 
cultural Department,  and  it  will,  therefore,  be  un- 
necessary for  us  to  say  moro. 

The  committee  on  Fruits,  of  which  Doct.  Hkrman 
Wknmkll  is  chairman,  suggests  the  following  vari- 
eties as  worthy  of  being  added  to  those  heretofore 
recommended  for  general  cultivation  : 

Al'Pi.ES — Duuune,  Wine  Appio,  and  Pook'a  Pleasant. 


Pears  —  Doyenne  d'Ete,  Andrews,  Flemish  Beauty,  and 
Urbaniate. 

Plums — Madison. 

Chkrkifs — Knight's  E.irly  Black,  Graffion,  Black  Eagle, 
and  Downer's  Late. 

Peaches  —  Oldmiion  Freestone,  Bergen  Yellow,  and 
Crawford's  Late. 

GoosKBKRRiEs — Woodward's  Whitesmith,  Crown  Bob, 
and  Green  Walnut. 

Currants  —  Knight's  Sweet  Red,  White  Grape,  and 
May's  Victoria. 

Raspbebkies — Faslolff,  Franconia,  und  White  Antwerp. 


HOVET'S   SEEDLING    STRAWBERRY. 

Mr.  Editor:. —  I  procured  twenty-five  small  plants 
of  Hovey's  Secdlhig  strawberry,  from  the  garden  of 
Col.  Young,  of  Ballston,  four  years  ago.  From  a 
bed  of  these  plants,  25J  by  18J  feet,  I  have  this  sea- 
son picked  47J  quarts  of  most  delicious  berries. 
Their  size  varied  from  IJ  to  3g  inches  in  circumfer- 
ence. The  vines  in  my  bed  were  of  two  and  three 
years  growth.  They  were  first  planted  in  rows 
about  18  inches  apart  each  way.  The  runners  were 
permitted  to  catch  and  grow,  until  the  vines  covered 
the  ground.  They  were  then  thinned,  so  that  the 
plants  stood  about  four  inches  apart.  They  were 
hoed  once  in  the  spring,  the  ground  loosened  pretty 
deep  with  the  fork  end  of  the  garden  hoe,  and  a  coat 
of  compost  made  of  fine  barn-yard  manure  and  lime, 
was  spread  on  the  ground  around  the  plants,  half  an 
inch  thick.  This  is  all  the  care  they  require.  I  do 
not  cover  them  in  the  winter. 

From  their  flavor,  ease  of  cultivation,  hardihood, 
and  yield,  I  would  recommend  Hovey's  Seedling  aa 
the  best  strawberry  that  can  be  raised  in  our  country, 
as  far  as  my  experience  goes.  Henrt  Pai,mer. — 
Groom's  Comers,  Sar.  Co.,  JV.  Y.,  Aug.,  1850. 

DOUBLE    BALSAMS -''LADY'S    SLIPPERS." 

Very  few  people  know  how  really  perfect  and  beau- 
tiful these  flowers  may  be  grown.  On  the  llthof 
August  we  noticed  a  di.sh  of  them  from  Prof.  Hill, 
%{  Rose  Cottage,  in  this  city,  the  best  we  have  ever 
seen  —  large,  perfectly  double  as  the  finest  rose,  and 
of  almost  every  shade  of  color — striped,  mottled,  and 
marked  with  endless  variation.  Whatever  Mr.  Hill 
does,  he  does  it  not  only  well,  but  in  the  very  best 
manner.  His  melons  and  tomatoes  are  always  un- 
rivalled ;  and  his  rose  pillar.s,  his  trellises  of  morning- 
glory  and  cypress  vine,  and  the  lawn  about  his  cot- 
•tage,  are  all  models  so  well  managed  in  all  respects, 
that  the  first  conclusion  we  arrive  at  in  seeing  them, 
is,  that  they  can  be  no  better. 

We  know  of  no  such  small  place  as  Mr.  Hill's  ; 
and  we  advise  those  who  wish  to  know  how  many 
beautiful  and  excellent  things  can  be  produced,  and 
how  much  taste  displayed  on  a  small  city  lot,  to  visit 
Rose  Cottage,  on  Bowery-st.,  Rochester. 

Answers  to  Cobre.spondents.  —  Mr.  Joskph  Pkxmmg- 
TON,  of  M.acon,  Mich.,  writes  us  that  in  tin-  fill  of  IR17  ho 
was  in  Rorlicster,  and  saw  a  larf;c  red  npple  "similar  in 
shape  to  the  Vrllow  nMflowfr,  hn\  two  or  iliroe  limes  as 
large."  h  was  said  to  have  been  bronglit  from  the  town  of 
Greece.     Mr.  P.  wi.shes  u>  know  its  name  and  qualities. 

We  know  of  no  apple  two  or  three  times  the  size  of  the 
Belljlowfr,  of  any  shape  or  color.  The  largest  opples  that 
usually  make  their  appearance  here  in  the  fail,  are  the 
Ctiba/hea  and  Ttoaittf  Ointcfi,  both  magTiificeni,  showy,  red 
apples.  The  former  is  coarse  and  of  poor  flavor  ;  the  latter 
is  of  good  quality,  excellent  for  baking,  and  keeps  through 
January.     Both  are  very  productive. 
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TREATMENT    OF    CLIMBING    ROSES. 

There  is  now  "arose  tree  in  full  bearing"  at  Whiteslown, 
Onoi(ia<:ounty,,  wliicli  measures  43  feet  in  height,  and  bears 
upon  its  branches  700  roses  and  200  half  developed  buds. 
.So  says  the  IJtiea  Gazette,  and  challenges  the  world  to  equal 
this  floral  wonder. 

The  above  we  have  seen  in  several  papers.  We 
have  no  disposition  to  beat  anybody,  but  we  think  we 
have  some  roses  that  are  line  for  their  age.  Run- 
ning up  the  fr;jnt  of  our  cottage  we  have  three 
Creeping  or  Running  Ro.ses,  that  during  tlieir  .season 
were  much  admired  by  alt  who  saw  them.  Passers 
by  would  stop  and  wonder,  and  many  were  the  in- 
quiries made  "where  such  roses  could  be  had." — 
Many  applications  have  wo  had  for  "slips"  and 
"  roots,"  as  though  they  were  some  peculiar  and  rare 
sorts.  Our  answer  invariably  was,  "  You  can  get 
them  at  any  of  the  nurseries  for  two  or  three  shil- 
lings each."  Persons  who  undoubtedly  had  seen  the 
same  kinds  a  thousand  times,  and  perhaps  had  them 
in  their  own  garden,  would  often  exclaim,  "I  never 
saw  such  roses."  One  of  them  is  the  common  Red 
Boursault,  or  MuUijiora,  as  it  is  commonly  called  ; 
one  the  Qunai  of  the  Belgians,  a  white  Ayrshire 
Rose  ;  and  the  otlier  the  (^u,een  of  the  Prairies. 
They  were  planted  in  the  spring  of  1848,  though  so 
late  as  to  make  but  very  little  growth  tliat  summer. 
In  the  spring  of  1849,  strong  shoots  started  from  the 
roots,  when  we  cut  away  all  the  old  wood  and  pre- 
served four  or  five  of  the  strongest  shoots,  carefully 
training  them  to  the  house.  The  growth  of  these 
young  shoots  was  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet  — 
the  shortest  growth  was  twenty  feet  —  .some  of  them 
going  to  the  roof  of  the  house,  and  hanging  pendant 
from  the  cornice,  appearing  like  drooping  roses. — 
Thus  the  house  was  nearly  covered  with  strong, 
straight  shoots,  which  blossomed  this  year  very 
abundantly.  The  idea  of  counting  them  would  have 
been  almost  a  hopeless  task.  As  fast  as  the  flowers 
faded  they  were  cut  away,  and  now  vigorous  shoots 
are  being  thrown  out,  some  of  which  we  shall  pre- 
serve, to  extend  to  the  cornice  those  shoots  that  did 
not  reach  it  last  year.  Some  of  the  side  shoots  we 
shall  train  where  they  are  required  to  cover  the  entire 
front,  wiien  tliey  will  be  shortened  ;  others  we  shall 
cut  away  altogether.  There  was  nothing  remarka- 
ble about  the  treatment  of  these  roses.  When  they 
were  planted,  we  made  a  large  hole  and  filled  up  the 
greater  part  below  and  around  the  roots  with  turf 
from  an  old  pasture,  which  we  intended  should  rot 
and  form  a  good  mold  for  the  roots  by  the  time  they 
extended  to  it. '  We  then  placed  the  roots  in  the  hole 
and  filled  up  with  fine  garden  mold.  Since  that  time 
we  have  supplied  them  with  manure  from  the  hen- 
house. Ill  the  spring,  when  we  saw  the  buds  put- 
ting out  so  liberally,  'fearing  they  would  tax  the 
strength  of  the  plant  too  much  and  not  liking  to  thin 
them,  feeling  it  would  be  the  worst  of  sacrilege  to 
destroy  so  beautiful  a  flower  in  the  bud,  we  manured 
them  liberally  with  liquid  manure,  made  by  putting 
something  like  a  peck  of  hen  manure  in  a  barrel, 
about  the  size  of  a  flour  barrel,  and  filling  up  with 
water.  This  stood  about  twenty-four  hours,  being 
several  times  stirred,  when  it  was  freely  applied  to 
the  roots.  This  was  in  just  the  condition  to  be  taken 
up  by  the  roots,  and  the  plants  were  thus  enabled  to 
bear  thousands  of  beautiful  blossoms  without  over- 
taxing their  energies  and  injuring  their  growth. 


ENGLISH    LADIES'   SPORTS 

Wb  have  occasioually  spoken  of  the  advantages  of 
out-door  exercise  in  securing  health  and  happiness, 
and  endeavored  to  excite  in  our  fair  readers  a  love  of 
nature.  Those  who  really  love  nature  wjll  often  be 
found  in  her  temple — they  will  worship  her  there. 
We  have  often,  too,  spol|(n  of  the  custom  of  English 
ladies,  who  pride  themselves  on  their  skill  in  culti- 
vating fruits  and  flowers,  rearing  poultry,  inc.  We 
have  recently  met  with  an  article  in  an  English  paper 
which  we  thought  we  might  copy  to  advantage, 
as  illustrating  the  facts  stated.  But  we  have  not 
spoken  from  the  opinions  of  others,  nor  from  news- 
paper reports,  as  we  have  told  only  what  we  have 
seen  for  ourselves. 

Bantams — Sport  in  the  Drawing  Room. — On  Satin-day, 
the  1st  of  December,  Beacon  Lodge,  the  residence  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Berkeley,  was  opened  for  the  reception  of  visitors 
to  witness  a  show  of  beautiful  bantams,  the  property  of  the 
Marchioness  of  Hastings  and  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Berkeley,  for  a 
prize.  The  smallest  bird  to  be  adjudged  tHe  winner.  Ti'hree 
two  years  old  hens  to  be  shown  by  each  lady.  A  diminu- 
nitive  hen,  weighing  only  nine  ounces  anil  three  quarters, 
the  property  of  Hon.  Mrs.  Berkeley  was  adjudged  the  win- 
ner. Among  the  guests  who  partook  of  the  hospitalities  of 
the  table,  were  the  Marchioness  of  Hastings,  and  Capt. 
Yelverton,-Col.  and  Mrs.  Clinton,  Maj.  and  Miss  York,  &c. 

The  variety  of  Bantams  exhibited  is  not  stated, 
but  we  suppose  it 
to  be  the  Sebright, 
as  we  believe  it  is 
the  Emallest  and 
most  beautiful  yet 
known,  a  very  fair 
rcpre.sentation  of 
wliich  is  given  in 
the  engraving.  — 
Tliey  are  named 
after  Sir  J.  Sr- 
13RIGHT  who  is  said 
to  have  originated 
the  variety.  Dix- 
on gives  the  fol- 
lowing musical  de- 
scription: "pretty, 
certainly,  and  very 
smart,  but  shame- 
fully forward  in  his 
ways.  His  coat  is  of  a  rich  brownish  yellow,  almost 
every  feather  is  edged  with  a  border  of  darker  hue, 
approaching  to  black.  His  neat,  slim  legs  are  of  a 
light  lead  color;  his  ample  tail  is  carried  well  over 
his  back.     He  is  upright  as  a  drill  serjear.t." 

Manners  or  American  Ladies. — At  the  late  great 
Fair  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  held  at  Exe- 
eter,  Enghnd,  as  is  usual  on  such  occasions,  a  num- 
ber of  of  shows  and  exhibitions  of  various  kinds  were 
present,  to  take  advantage  of  the  facilities  afforded  to 
make  a  little  money  by  the  gathering  of  so  great  a 
crowd.  Among  the  rest  was  a  Troupe  of  American 
lady  Equestrians.  Some  of  the  editors,  it  appears, 
gathered  from  the  exhibition  some  new  ideas  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  American  ladies,  not  yet  in 
tlie  books.  The  following  extract  is  from  the  fVest- 
ern  Times: 

We  hope  that  these  fair  equestrians  are  not  a  sample  of 
the  riding  habits  of  the  fair  ladies  of  America,  for  it  would 
be  very  alarming  to  see  a  lady  spring  upon  the  back  of  a 
horse  and  gallop,  all  standing,  through  the  streets  of  New 
York — and  yet  a  traveller  endeavored  to  assure  us  that  that 
was  the  general  custom  of  the  American  ladies. 
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New  York  State  Fair. — Though  the  New  York  State 
Fair  is  only  a  State  Fair,  yet  tlie  fact  that  the  New  York 
State  ApricuUural  Society,  under  whose  direction  the  Fair 
is  held,  is  thcimost  efficient  society  in  the  Union,  hns  given 
the  Fair  of  this  State  somethingof  a  national  character.  In- 
dividuals from  all  ports  of  our  ^n,  and  from  otticr  coun- 
tries, come  to  this  great  festival  as  liic  great  Amej-tcan  Agri- 
cultural Fair.  Other  States  may  ere  long  rival  it,  and  take 
away  this  national  character.  In  the  mean  lime  we  ore 
happy  that  its  lofty  po/>ition  is  well  sustained,  and  that  the 
SociKTY  and  its  Fair  is  an  honor  to  our  whole  country. 
The  next  exhibition  is  to  be  held  at  Albany,  on  the  :Jd,  4th, 
5th,  and  6lh  of  September.  The  grounds  belonging  to  the 
Bull's  Head  Tavern,  on  the  Albany  and  Troy  road,  have 
'  been  selected.  The  buildinirs  and  other  arrangemonta  are 
completed  or  in  progress,  and  they  are  on  nn  extensive  scale. 
Everything  possible  will  be  done  by  the  officers  of  the  Soci- 
ety for^the  accommodation  of  articles  exhibited,  and  for  the 
comfort  and  convenience  of  those  attending  the  Fair.  We 
have  every  reason  to  suppose  that  it  will  be  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  any  previous  one. 

jPersons  attending  the  Fair  will  he  carried  on  all  the  rail- 
roads, we  believe,  at  half  price  ;  and  slock,  implements, 
&c.,  free.  Persons  in  this  section  desiring  information  in 
regard  to  the  starling  time  of  different  Iraiiii?,  &.c.,  cnn  cor- 
respond with  James  P.  Fogg,  of  this  city,  who  will  do  all  in 
his  power  to  facilitate  the  forwarding  of  articles  designed  for 
the  Fair.  Hay,  litter,  and  water  for  the  stock  wiU  be  fur- 
nished on  the  Fairground  without  charge.  The  following 
is  the  order  of  arrangements  as  published  by  the  Society  : 

ilfonrfai/.  Sept.  2tl.  Entrips  to  be  made  at  the  business  office  on 
the  show  grounds  at  the  Bull's  Herul,  botween  Albany  and  Troy, 
and  articles  arranged. 

Taesday^Zdi.  Slock,  impleinents  and  articles  received  at  the 
show  grounds  from  8  o'clock  until  5  P.  M. 

Wednesday.  4th.  The  grounds  to  he  open  to  the  Judges.  Exhibi- 
tors, and  members  only,  from  9  o'clock  until  5  P.  M  ;  admission 
fee  If.  1.  The  Judges  will  be  called  at  the  Society's  Tent  at  12. 
and  proceed  immediately  to  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 

Thursday,  bth.  The  grounds  will  be  open  to  the  public  from  8 
o'clock  until  6  P.  M.  Single  admissions  one  shilling.  Members' 
tickets  $1,  which  allows  the  member,  hit  wife  and  family  und«r21 
years  of  age.  admission  during  the  show.  The  Judges  will  deliver 
their  report  to  the  Secretary  at  the  business  office  by  111  o'clock 
this  day. 

Friday,  Gth.  Grounds  open  to  the  public  from  8  o'clock  until  5 
P.  M.  The  Address  will  be  delivered  on  the  grounds  at  2  o'clock. 
P.M.,  by  Prof.  Amos  Dean,  of  Albany.  The  awards  will  be  imme- 
diately announced  after  the  Address,  and  premiums  paid  at  the 
businees  office  as  far  as  practicable,  and  on  Saturday,  at  the  Ag- 
ricultural Rooms  in  the  city. 

The  Rooms  of  tlae  Executive  Committee  will  be  at  the  Dclavan 
House  where  guests  of  the  Society,  and  visitors  and  delegutea,  are 
requested  to  call 
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SrpTKMBER  — E.  P.  Prentice,  President;  J.  P.  BeekmaUj  Geo.  Vail. 
John  A.  King,  Ex-Presidenta 

Sl'pkrintk?»dknt9  uroN  THK  G ROUNDS  —  Coffif  Departm.ent .—Lew- 
is  G    Morris.  William  H   Sotham. 

HorscB.-J.  B.  Burnet,  Gen.  J.T.  Blanchard. 

S/ie^-p.— J.  McD.  Mclntyre.  II.  Blanchard. 

Swine  and  Paul t}-y.-Z.  C.  Piatt  and  T.  C.  Abrams. 

Floral  Hall.^A.  Thompson,  M.  D.,  Herman  Wendell,  M.  D.,  W. 
A    McCuUoch. 

Domestic  Hall -0\i\or  Phelps,  E.  C.  Frost,  D,  D.  T.  Moore. 

Dairy  //ai/.— Nelson  Van  Ness,  Joseph  Cary. 

Implement  Hall  and  Grounds.— A.  Van  Bergen.  H.  L.  Emery,  N. 
B.  Starbuck. 

Entrances  and  General  Superintendence  of  Gj  ounds  ~U.  Wager 
B.  B    Kirtland  and  Gen.  J.  J.   Viele. 

Machinery,  ^c.—C.  C.  Dennis  and  L.  B.  Langworthy. 

Musical  Exfiibidoji.—'Vhc  Albany  Harmnnia  Socicly  will 
perform  on  the  evenings  of  the  3d,  'Ith,  5th,  and  (>th,  Havdn's 
celebrated  '•Oratorio  of  the  S-eainms"t»~l\ie  most  appropriate 
that  could  be  selected  for  the  occasion.  Thompson's  Sea- 
sons is  truly  the  Fanner's  ^o7ig,  and  we  anticipate  a  rich 
treat.  We  understand  the  best  musical  talent  of  the  country 
has  alrendy  been  engaged  for  the  ncension.  The  oflicers 
will  accept  our  thanks  for  iheir  eomplimcnuiry  invitation. 


Thk  Ui'PKn  Canada  Acricui-tukai.  Fair  for  the  prcKcnt 
year  being  held  at  Niagarn,  the  18ih,  19lh,  and  ^Ulh  of  t-ep- 
temher,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ni:igara  Falls,  uill  undoubt- 
edly attract  n  large  concourse  of  people.  Thoso  wbo  have 
been  waiting  for  a  eonvenient  opportunity  to  see  the  great 
falls,  should  embrace  this  occasion  lo  attend  the  Fair,  and 
sec  ihiH  great  natural  wonder. 


A  Half  Day  in  East  Wayne  Coukty  —  Mr.  Watson's 
Farm. — Our  readers  will  recollect  an  article  in  the  last  num- 
ber, Iieaded,  "A  Half  Day  in  East  Wayne  County,"  in 
which  mention  is  made  of  the  farm  of  Joseph  Watson,  of 
Clyde.     We  have  received  the  following  from  friend  W,: 

MeR'^rs  Editors  :— Allow  me  to  speak  of  one  item  •■  peculiar  to 
this  farm,"  alluded  to  in  a  communication  of  R.  G.  P..  of  Palmyra, 
in  the  August  number  of  the  Genesee  Farmer.  I  took  the  hint  of" 
this  peculiai  ity  from  a  communication  in  a  back  volume,  page  45. 
February  numb^^r,  1848.  from  S.  H.,  of  Batavia.  which  is  worth 
more  to  me  than  all  the  Farmer  has  ever  cost  me.  Upon  bis  way 
of  making  fence  with  wooden  caps.  I  claim  an  improvement.  1  lay 
my  rail  fence  in  the  usual  way, 
four  cr  five  rails  high,  then  a^i  a 
pair  of  stakes,  of  any  kind  of  tim- 
ber, perpendicular,  on  the  same 
side  of  the  fence,  on  the  ground 
close  in  the  corners,  (see  dots  in 
eugraving,)  and  with  a  coil  of  No  10,  annealed  wire  at  my  f»  et.  a 
book  formed  in  a  loose  end,  which  is  passed  around  said  stakes 
and  the  wire  drawn  through  this  hook  until  jusMight  enough, 
then  bent  back,  which  forms  twc  hooks  connected,  and  completes 
the  cap  ;  then  with  a  few  cuts  of  a  file,  the  coil  is  separated  from 
the  cap  ;  then  put  in  above  the  cap  three  or  four  rails,  and  a  good 
fence  is  the  result.  Expense  of  wire,  at  7  to  7K  cts.  per  lb.,  is  a 
fraction  over  one  cent  per  corner,  «hich  is  less  than  the  cost  of 
timber,  and  saves  boring  holes  and  shaving  Etakes,-  Brother  farm- 
ers, try  it.  and  if  it  dou't  pay,  charge  the  loss  to  your  humble 
servant.    Juskfh  Watson.- C/yrfc,  AT   K,  .«k^.,  1850. 


Fair  OF  THE  Royal  Agricultural  SoctETY,  England. — 
We  are  indebted  to  Col.  L.  G.  Morris,  of  Mt.  Fordhams, 
N.  Y.,  now  sojourning  in  England,  for  English  papers  con- 
taining an  iiceount  of  the  great  Fair  of  the  Koynl  Agricul- 
tural tSociely,  held  at  Exeter  during  the  week  ending  on  the 
30lh  of  July.  The  show  is  represented  as  being  the  very 
best  ever  given  by  the  Society.  A  great  dinner  was  given 
in  the  pavilion  on  the  last  day  of  the  Fair,  at  which  an  im- 
mense multitude  partook  of  the  good  things  Englishmen 
know  how  to  provide  and  appreciate.  Englishmen  can'l  do 
anything  of  importance  without  a  good  dinner.  The  Amer- 
ican mmister  to  England,  Mr.  Lawrk>xe,  and  Wm.  C 
Rives,  the  American  ambassador  to  France,  took  part  in 
thia  festival,  together  with  most  of  the  foreign  ministers. 
Both  the  American  ministers  made  very  fine  speeches.  At 
the  conclusion  of  Mr,  L.^wrence's  address,  a  loud  call  was 
made  for  Col.  Morris;  but  a  programme  of  the  .•speakers 
having  been  previously  prepared  by  those  having  the  man- 
agement of  the  festival,  it  was  adhered  lo,  although  there 
waa  a  general  anxiety  lo  hear  Mr.  Morris. 


Monroe  County  Fair. — It  is  the  intention  of  the  ofiicers 
to  make  the  coming  Fair  of  this  Society  both  interesting  and 
profitable.  It  is  to  be  held  in  Rochester  on  the  24th,  25th, 
and  26th  of  September.  The  last  day  is  for  the  sale  of  nni- 
cles.  Many  have  complained  that  there  has  been  no  such 
opportunity  at  our  previous  Fairs.  Tlie  Society,  therefore, 
concluded  lo  hold  the  Fair  three  dai/s,  instead  of /jcn  as  u.<tnal. 
affording  a  good  opportunity  on  tho  third  for  the  purclinso 
and  sale  of  any  articles  that  may  he  offered.  Many  of  our 
citizens,  who  have  taste  to  distinguish  between  butter  and 
grease,  are  making  calculations  to  supply  themselves  with 
their  winter  stock  of  butter  and  cheese  at  our  County  Fair. 
We  have  no  duul)t  this  arrangement  will  be  a.multial  benefit 
to  both  buyer  and  seller.  Mr.  Jamls  P.  Fogo  will,  at  any 
time  provioft  to  the  Fair,  take  ciiarge  of  articles  designed 
for  exhibition  or  sale. 


Ohio  State  Fair. — The  Ohio  State  Hoard  of  Agriculture 
are  determined  to  make  their  next  exhibition  in  Cinciimaii 
every  way  crediiable.  It  is  to  he  held  on  the  Iltb,  12tli, 
nud  i:Uh  days  of  September.  The.Obio  Mechrinica'  Insli- 
tnio  gives  nn  exhibition,  and  the  American  l*omologi(ral 
Congress  hold  their  annual  meeting  in  Cincinnati  at  the 
same  lime.  The  Hoard  have  made  arrangements  wilh  the 
railroads  to  carry  articles  to  and  from  the  Fair  free,  and  pas- 
Bcngcra  at  half  the  usual  price. 


We  are  indebted  to  friends  for  many  valuable  pamphlets, 
premium  lists,  &.c.  The  Trausartmus  of  the  M  cht^an  ^tate 
Agricultural  Society  is  ([uite  nn  inlere.sling  volume  of  2:M 
pages,  containing  the  Cnnslituliun  of  llie  Sociely.  n  list  of 
the  oflicers,  the  Address  delivered  at  the  ta;U  State  Fair,  the 
Report  of  the  Executive  Committee,  Reports  of  the  Connly 
Societies,  and  other  valuable  matter.  The  Slate  Society 
was  organized  on  tho  17th  of  Morch,  1841),  and  this  volnmo 
speaks  well  for  its  ciTicienry. 


WnKAT  t--'ur,TURE. — We  Imve  taken  particular  pains  the 
presoiu  season  to  ascertain  tho  condition  and  yield  of  the 
\\  Iieu4  crop,  and  the  eftects  of  ditiorent  modes  of  culture. 
'I'lie  crop  in  Western  Now  York  we  should  think  is  more 
liiiin  un  average  one,  and  though  the  weather  during  a  part 
of  the  harvest  waa  quite  unfavorable,  owing  to  continual 
showers,  yet  much  less  loss  resulteil  than  waa  at  the  time 
anticipated.  We  hear  of  but  very  little  wheat  materially 
injured.  Less  wheat,  proljably,  was  planted  by  drilling  in 
tills  neighborhood,  than  the  previous  year.  This  was 
caused,  undoubtedly,  by  the  imperfect  operation  of  some  of 
the  drills  used.  We  saw  one  piece  of  wheat  in  this  county 
that  yielded  but  fifteen  bushels  to  the  acre.  Tho  owner 
assured  us  he  bad  every  reason  to  believe  the  yield  would 
I»vc  been  twenty -five  if  it  had  been  sown  by  hand.  It  w  as 
in  irregular  clumps,  and 
much  of  the  ground  bare. 
In  tho  same  town  we  ex- 
amined a  field  of  wheat, 
one  half  of  which  had 
been  drilled  in  by  our 
friend  Steukv,  with 
.Seymour's  Drill.  It  was 
done  by  Mr.  S.  for  the 
owner  of  the  farm,  as  an 
experiment,  and  those 
who  saw  tho  field  ex- 
pressed the  opinion,  and 
it  seemed  justified  by  tho 
appearance  of  the  wheat 
on  the  ground,  that  the 
/I"'"'     \I'J1#  ])V'       '''•''led  portion  of  the  field 
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sown  both  by  tho  drill 
and  broadcast,  at  tho 
time  of  ripening.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  the  height 
of  that  sown  broadcast 
is  very  uneven,  while 
the  upright  position  of 
many  of  the  heads,  in- 
dicates that  they  are 
light,  not  being  well 
filled.  This  is  not,  how- 
ever, a  fair  representa- 
tion of  the  ground  at 
harvest;  the  drill  leaves 
the  ground  in  ridges,  as 
seen  in  the  engraving 
but  ttiese  ridges  art  worn 
down  by  freezin,:j  and 
washing,  and  at  harvest 
the  ground  appears  near 
ly  level.  It  is  this  lilline 
up  of  the  hollows  thu 
to  so  great  an  r\tf  nt 
prevents  the  freezing  of  drilled  wheat. 

The  Exeter  (English)  Times  says-  I  i  I  h  (ston 
said  in  a  lecture,  lust  week,  before  the  E  i  l»  r  m  vshire 
Farmers'  Club,  '  in  New  Brunswick,  ^t:*>  ^.ngiuiiu,  Ver- 
mont, New  Hampshiro,  Connecticut  and  New  York,  the 
growth  of  whejit  has  almost  ceased,  and  it  is  now  gradually 
receding  farther  and  farther  westward.  Now,  when  I  tell 
you  this,  you  will  see  that  it  will  not  be  very  long  before 
America  is  unable  to  supply  us  with  wheat  in  any  large 
quantity.  If  we  could  bring  Indian  eorn'rrtw-^meral  use 
we  might  get  plenty  of  it.'  " 

We  hardly  think  New  York  is  prepared  to  give  up  raising 
wheat,  nor  do  we  think  the  quantity  grown  in  the  leus"t 
diminishing.  Tho  Lockport  Courier  estimates  the  present 
W'heat  crop  of  Niagara  County  at  one  million  bushels, 
which  considering  thet  it  is  one  of  the  smallest  counties  in 
the  state,  is  certainly  a  very  large  yield.  Tho  estimate  may 
not  bo  correct, but  it  shows,  at  least,  the  opinion  of  one  hav- 
ing good  opportunities  to  judge,  and  that  tho  farmers  of  Niag. 
nra  Co.  have  little  thoughts  of  relinquishing  wheat  culture. 


The  Editor  of  the  Albany  Journal,  who  has  been  on  a  trip 
through  the  Slate,  speaks  thus  of  what  he  saw  : 

"  iNevi-r  has  the  teeming  earth  yielded  her  treasures  with  a 
more  bountiful  hand.  Never  did  '  seed  time  and  hamtst'  prom- 
ise more  abundant  reward  to  the  husbandman.  Onondaga.  Cay- 
uga. Seneca,  Ontario  and  Monroe,  are  in  a  truly  palmy  condition. 
Ontario  and  Monroe  resemble  the  richest  and  best  cultivated  por- 
tions of  England  and  Belgium.  We  have  never  seen  in  that  por- 
many  acres  promising  a  larger  yield  or  bct- 
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The  Editor  of  the  Rochester  A 

'•  The  quantity  of  wheat  raised  in  Western  New  York  this  year 
is  very  great.  There  was  a  very  large  number  of  acres  sown  last 
fall,  and  tho  seasons  have  been  as  favorable  as  could  bo  desired 
for  the  growth  and  ripening  of  the  grain.  Tho  quality  of  the 
wheat  is  rarely  better  than  it  is  this  year." 

We  hope,  and  we  have  good  reason  to  believe,  that  those 
who  prophesy  the  abandonment  of  wheat  growing  in  this 
.State  arc  false  prophets,  and  those  who  arc  making  calcula- 
tions on  such  a  stale  of  things  are  doomed  lo  disappointment. 

Samples  of  new  varieties  of  wheat  have  been  disti^uted 
through  the  Patent  Office  to  our  farmers,  and  many  thus 
favored  have  grown  and  preserved  it  with  care,  and  now 
are  prepared  to  furnish  their  neighbors  with  the  new  kinds, 
for  seed.  E.  Cornell,  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  writes  us  that  he 
has  the  Etrurian  Wheat,  procured  from  Mr.  Ellsworth, 
while  Commissioner  of  Patents,  some  six  years  since.  Jlr. 
C.  says  :  "It  has  grown  entirely  free  from  chess,  smut,  rust, 
and  weevil.  The  slraw  is  stiff  and  not  subject  to  crinkle; 
just  previous  to  ripening  it  assumes  a  beautiful  purple  color 
which  changes  in  ripening  to  a  golden  yellbw.  It  is  the 
bald  variety,  a  white  or  very  light  yellow  berry,  which  i.s 
enclosed  sufficiently  firm  by  the  husk  to  prevent  waste  in 
harvesting,  and  not  so  tightly  set  as  to  thresh  hard.  It  is 
very  hardy,  stands  the  winter  well,  and  grows  as  well  in 
the  wet  and  low  grounds,  apparently,  as  on  the  more  ele- 
vated and  dry.  Tor  flouring  it  is  unsurpassed.  It  yields 
more  pounds  per  bushel  measure  than  any  other  variety 
I  know  of,  and  the  yield  of  flour  is  proportionably  large." 
It  is  offered  for  sale  by  Mr.  C.  at  Ithaca,  for  $2  per  bushel. 

TiMOTHV  JuDsoN,  of  Salem  Cross  Roads,  Chenango  Co., 
N.  Y.,  has  the  Whke  Blue  Stem  wheal,  also  obtoineil  at  the 
I'atenl  Office.  Mr.  J.  says;  "I  do  not  know  how  it  has 
succeeded  in  other  regions,  but  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  the 
best  variety  raised  here,  the  quantity  produced  being  greater, 
and  the  quality  superior  to  any  other.  It  has  been  said  that 
it  will  not  rust,  and  that  the  Hessian  fly  will  not  injure  it. 
I  can  say  that  since  I  have  rai.sed  it,  neither  the  rust  or  fly 
liave  troubled  it  and  one  season  the  fly  injured  the  flint  wheat 
very  much,  while  the  blue  stem  was  untouched." 

IMr.  Judson  was  awarded  the  first  premium  for  specimen 
of  this  wheat,  exhibited  at  the  last  State  Fair.  Mr,  J.  olTers 
his  wheat  to  farmers,  for  seed,  at  $2  per  bushel,  at  his 
residence,  and  if  n  barrel  or  more  is  ordered,  he  will  deliver 
it  at  Dunkirk. 


\Vt:  have  received  from  the  author  the  following  commu- 
nication, w'ith  arequst  for  insertion  in  the  Farmer  previous 
to  the  State  Fair: 

•'  Having  been  forced  into  a  discussion  as  to  the  relative  merits 
f.f  3d  Duke  of  Cambridge  and  Mr.  Vail's  Duke  of  Wellington, 
.ind  Mr.  Vail  still  insisting  that  Wellington  is  the  better  bull,  be- 
cause .Mr.  Bates  so  wrote  him,  I  invite  Mr.  V.  to  show  both  his 
balls,  Duke  of  WeUington  and  Meteor,  at  Albany  at  our  next 
great  Slate  Show,  along  side  of  Cambridge,  that  the  public  may 
there  compare  them  and  see  the  character  of  each.    .\.  Stevens. '"' 


By  a  list  of  the  books  in  the  State  .\gricultural  Library, 
published  in  tho  Transactions,  we  perceive  that  it  consists 
of  more  than  600  volumes,  about  100  of  which  have  been 
added  during  the  last  year,  principally  by  donations. 


State  Fairs  for  1350.  —  State  Fairs  for  the  present 
year  will  be  held  as  follows: 

New  York— at  Albany,  Sept.  .3,  4,  5,  and  G. 

Maryland— at  Baltimore,  Oct.  23,  21,  and  25. 

Ohio— at  Cincinnati,  Sept.  11,  12,  and  13. 

Michigan— at  .4nn  Arbor,  Sept.  25,  26,  and  27. 

.■Vew  Ilampshire — first  week  in  October. 

Rhode  Island  Imp.  Society  —  at  Providence,  Sept.  18th, 
lilth,  and  20th. 

Gwrgia- at  Atlanta,  August  15. 

Upper  Canada— at  Niagara,  Sept.  13,  19,  20. 


The  cultivation  of  the  heart  should  bo  like  that  of  a  garden, 
where  wc  prune  and  weed  before  wo  begin  to  plant. 


Kmcry  &  Co*9.  .New  Tlureslier  and  Cleaner* 

FOR  nearly  two  yctirs  weharo  been  experimontingto  perfect  a 
Cleaner,  to  bo  opcrai-ed  with  our  power  for  public  and  field 
threshing  ;  and  at  the  exppn?e  of  much  time  and  sevfial  hundred 
dollars.  W(f  have  succeeded  to  our  entire  patipfaction.  and  now  are 
prepared  to  furnish  a  ("leaner  combined  with  all  the  advantages  of 
oor  overshot  cylinder,  and  at  the  same  time  requiring  less  force  to 
openi^  lt8  rotary  motion  than  is  required  by  the  vibrating  sepa- 
rator. We  have  testt^l  it  very  thoroughly  duriug  last  harvest. 
and  some  of  them  have  been  used  the  past  season  for  publie 
threshing  in  the  best  grain  growing  sections  of  the  State,  with  the 
best  succi-.s;*.— threshing  month''  together  an  equal  amount,  and 
at  less  expense,  than  the  common  threshers  with  the  vibrating 
separator.-i. 

The  Cleaner  has  all  the  advantages  of  a  good  fanning  mill,  clean- 
ing the  grain  fit  for  market,  and  wasting  none.  The  additional 
cost  being  not  nioro  than  an  ordinary  fanning  mill,  or  about  ifiirty 
rfo/farj,- making  the  whole  Thresher  and  Cleaner  cost  $75  to  the 
fjirmor.  The  (.Jeaner  can  be  detached,  and  the  Thresher  used 
alone  when  desired. 

N.  B.  The  aboTO  ThresherH  and  Cleaners,  as  also  an  improved 
Railroad  Horse  Power,  will  be  supplied  by  J.  I'.  Kogg,  No.  14 
Front  St..  who  is  our  only  agent  for  them  iu  Rochester,  and  of 
jihom  only  can  thev  be  obtainvd  there.    The  prices  will  be— 

For  Single  Power $86 

•  Thn  sher  and  Separator 35 

•  Bands,  Wrench,  Oil  Can.  extra  pieces 5 — Vib 

••    Two  Horse  Power .110 

•'■  *■  Thresher  and  Separator, ,   36 

•^     Bands,  oiler,  wrench  &c 5—150 

Mso,  Wheeler's  one  Horse  Power.  Thresher  and  Separa- 
tor, complete,  (improved  this  season.) 120 

Wheeler's  two  Horse  Power,  Thresher  and  Separator. 

complete 145 

Kmery's  Thresher  &  CU-aner.  with  bands,  wrenches,  fitc,      75 

Saw  Mill,  complete  for  use,. .15 

(irant'sFan  Mills,  adapted  for  hand  or  power,  IVom    $22  to  $28 
Manufactured  and  for  sale  at  their  Agricultural   Warehouse 
St  Seed  Store.  369  and  371  Broadway,  .\lbany.  N.  Y. 
Sept.  1850.  KMKRY  &  CO. 

GRKAT    SAT-E    (}P    FRTITT    AT    A17CXI01V. 

IHK   WHOLF.  STOCK   OF  A  NURRFRV   TO  BK    SOT.l)  AT 
Al  CTION,  SF.PTF.MBKR  20th.  1850. 

THK  rropriet«.rs  of  the  Luke  llrie  Nursery.  Cleveland.  Ohio, 
being  ybout  to  make  a  change  in  their  busiuesri.  will  sell 
their  entire  stock  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees.  Slirnbs.  Roses. 
&c.  Stc..  at  Public  .Vuction.  and  without  re.'^erve,  oh  Weduesday. 
the  20th  SoptembiT  next. 

The  collection  embraces  alt  the  choice  It-ading.  and  new  varie- 
ties of  Fruits  ;  rare  Ornamental  Trees.  Shrubs.  &c  .and  in  extent 
of  variety  and  correctness  tp  name,  is  probably  surpassed  by  no 
Nursery  at  the  ^^'est. 

The  stock  of  Pears  on  fre  •  stocks,  and  dwarfed  on  Quluce.  is 
verv  good,  and  alsu  Chorrie.i.  Apple.",  Peachi^s,  Plums,  (Juapes 
Quincen,  lurrants.  Ra,<j-berries,  Stc.  Jitc. 

Among  the  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  thero  are  plants 
from  one  year's  growth  to  an  extra  size,  and  the  stocks  of  Moun- 
tain Ash.  Scotch  l.arch.  Deciduoxis  Cypress.  Norway  and  Silver 
Maples.  European  Lindens.  Horse  Chetitnutf.  Kentucky  Coffee 
Trees,  Garland  Dentztn,  Daphne  Megereon.  .Monthly  (.  hinese 
J'.vergrceuB.  and  Tree  Houeysuckle^.  Sec.  8tc-,  ar.-  especially  good. 

The  stock  of  F.vergrcens  is  large,  and  most  of  them  having  been 
twice  transplanted,  they  are  in  excellent  condition  to  bo  removed. 

The  sale  will  be  inade  in  lots  of  10  to  100  trees  or  pKints  in  .nrh 
lot.  The  correctness  oi  \arieti''S  maybe  relied  upon,  and  pur- 
chasers can  have  t!i.  p  ivi'.  _-.  .  t  r. -moving  thrir  trees  at  any 
time  previous  to  tb'   J    !■  M  >      '    .1 

The  purchaser  II M  n  ,  ;  n  \ .  liis  trees  himself,  or  the  pro- 
prietor.** will  doit  f '!■  hiin  ,  h  ,1  ii^'  him  the  usual  price  of  pack- 
ing. &o. 

The  terms  of  sale,  unless  otherwl-e  agreed  upon  with  individu- 
al!i.  will  be  as  follows  : 

For  oil  sums  under  Twenty  Dollars,  cash 

Over  Twenty  and  under  Fifty.  30  days. 

Ovor  Fifty  ond  under  One  Hundred,  4  months 

Over  One  Hundred,  six  months,  approved  Notes  payable  at 
Bank 

t  atalognes  will  be  issued  about  the  15th  of  August,  which  we 
shall  tnkev>le»sure  in  forwarding  to  any  persons  who  may  desire. 
All  communicatious  of  inquiry,  &c.  .iddressed  to  the  subscriber?. 
will  meet  prompt  attention.  F.LI.IOTT  .»c  CO  . 

Sept  .  1860.  Lake  F.He  Nurswy.  Cleveland.  O. 


Compressing  an<l  Tht-nnonieler  Cliiirii  i'onil>lnt  d. 

THIS  combination  and  arrangement  formt-  the  btst  hue 
now  before  the  public. 

It  has  the  Double  /iuc  Cylinders  for  faoilitating  the  process  of 
obtaining  the  proper  temperature  by  means  of  hot  nr  cold  water. 
without  mingling  it  with  the  milk  and  cream  A  Thrrm.-meter  is 
neatly  set  in  one  end  to  enable  the  operator  to  know  the  proper 
degree  of  temperature  at  which  to  commence  churning.  The  be- 
vel floats  which  liave  been  before  described,  arc  used  without  any 
shaft  through  tho  churn,  by  having  a  dowel  at  oiu-  end.  and  a 
square  socket  at  the  other,  which  receives  ihe  end  of  thr-  ^hort 
crank  when  it  is  suspended  and  propelled.  The  crank  has  a 
groove  turned  iu  its  round  part  to  receive  a  pin.  which  pin  drops 
into  the  groove  when  the  crank  is  in  it.^  place.  To  wa^h  and  take 
out  the  butter,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  raise  the  pin  and  with- 
draw the  crank  far  enough  to  relieve  the  dasher,  when  it  in  read- 
ily taken  out. 

They  are  manufactured  and  sold  wholesale  .iiid  r.tail,  at  the 
lowest  prices,  (the  cost  being  but  trifling  above  KendalPs,  of  oor- 
responding  sizes.)  by  FMLRV  &  ('O. 

■\t  the  .Agricultural  Works.  Warehouse,  itc. 

Sept.  1850. Nos.  369  U  371  Broadway.  .Vlbany.  N.  V. 

AlIeii''K   Improved   Portable   Kalli-oad    Horfie   PoM'er, 
Tlirtsiier,  nitd  Sepai-nlor. 

THK  advantages  of  the  above  horcc  pnwvr.  are  - 1  They  occupv 
but  little  more  space  than  a  horse.  'J.  They  can  bo  moved 
by  the  weight  of  the  horse  only,  by  placing  the  machine  at  an  an- 
gle of  10  or  15  dtgrees.  3.  They  are  easily  transport,  d,  simply 
constructed  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order,  and  move  with  little 
friction. 

The  Ot'frshot  T^ffi/io-a- consist  of  A  small-spikol  cylinder,  vrith 
a  concave  top.  and  possesses  these  adva')tngf!:.  1  They  have  a 
level  table  for  feeding,  thus  enabling  the  teudei-s  to  stand  erect 
and  control  the  motions  of  the  horse  and  machine  by  means  of  a 
brake,  by  which  accidents  arc  avoided.  2  In  consequence  of  the 
spikes  lifting  tbe  straw  and  doing  the  work  on  the  top.  (-tones, 
blocks.  Stc.  drop  at  the  end  of  the  tablo.  :<nd  are  not  carried  be- 
tween the  spikes,  3.  The  over>-hot  cylinder  does  not  sc.itter  the 
grain  but  throws  it  within  three  feel  of  the  machine.  4.  This  ar- 
rangement also  admits  of  attaching  a  separaioi  high  enough  from 
the  floor  or  ground  to  allow  all  the  grain  to  fall  through  it.  while 
the  straw  is  deposited  by  itself  in  the  h.st  conJit-on  tbr  binding. 
5.  Neither  grain  nor  straw  arc  broken  by  tliis  machine.  6.  The 
cylinder  is  long,  which  admits  of  faster  and  m<<re  advnntegeou* 
feeding  :  it  is  smaller  and  with  fewtr  te.th  tlum  ordinary  thresh- 
ers, thus  admitting  of  more  i\ipid  motion  and  fji-!.>r  work  with  K'>s 
power  ;  and  the  diminution  of  teeth  in  the  cylimler  is  fully  made 
up  by  an  increased  number  in  the  concave  ti>p.  which  is  stmtlona- 
ry.  7.  The  seperatorisa  great  advantage  in  diminishing  the  labor 
of  raking  out  the  straw,  as  it  leaves  the  grain  in  tho  best  condition 
for  tho  fanning  mill.  Three  men  with  a  single  powtr.  can  ihresh 
100  to  150  bushels  of  grain  per  day:  and  four  nu-n  with  a  double 
power,  twice  that  quantity.  .\11  the  above  are  compact  and  can 
be  carried  where  wanted,  complete,  or  they  may  be  readily  taken 
apart  and  packed  for  distant  transportntion  by  wairon  or  other- 


Price  of  single  Power, 
'•  ••      Thresher. 

"         Seperator  and  fixtures. 
Bands  for  driving,  etc  . 
Wood-sawing  machine,  complete,  niul 
order. 
Price  of  Double  Power. 

"        with  Thresher.  Seperator.  Sec 
All  the  above  are  sold  singly  or  together  a^ 
warranted  to  work  well  and  give  satisfaction. 

Also.  Taplins  20  twt  circular,  and  the  Cast  In 
F.nquireat  the  New  York  Agricultural  AVart-heu 
0*  A.  B.  ALLF.N  8c  CO..  189  and  191  Water  sC, 


*.80 


$100 

$145  to  $160 

d»  ;»ired,  and  are 

'u  Swcfp  Powers 
>*>  and  Si't-d  Store 
New  York 


It 

I 

I 

1 

I 


Back  Voiumks  of  llie  Karmir  we  cnii  t'liniivli  huiinil. 
Also,  nil  works  on  Agriculture  nnd  llnrtiriillur)'.  Cniiltry, 
Sheep.  &c. 
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SKl^JECA     I.AKB      H1GHI.A1VD     NVRSERIBS, 

CATHARINE,    CHEMUNG     COUNTY,    N.   Y. 
K.  C.  Frost,  Proprietor. 

FRUIT  TREES  of  all  kinds.  Ornamental  Trees  and  Sliruba. 
(Jrape  Vines.  Hedge  PlantF.  Box  for  edging,  StniwbiTriea. 
Dahliag.  Oreen  House  Plants.  8tc  &c,,  in  large  or  auiall  quan- 
tities 

The  Nur^iery  and  Standard  Trees  eoyer  Forty  acres. 

The  following  varieties  of  Apples  can  be  furnished  ; 

The  WAGEN'KR. -For  this  new  variety,  the  N.  V.  State  Agri- 
cultural Society  awarded  to  Charles  Lee,  Esq.,  of  Yates  Co.,  the 
place  of  its  origin,  the  highest  premium  ia  1847,  and  again  in 
1848  ;  also  procured  a  colored  plate  for  a  frontispiece  to  its  pub- 
lished Transactions,  and  gave  it  a  full  description,  in  part  a?  fol- 
lows: •■  Texture— P'iue  grained,  crisp  and  juicy.  Flavor —Rich. 
spriKblly.  vinous,  subacid  and  delicious  Season— From  October 
to  May.  anda  prolific  bearer."  By  refering  to  Vol.  7.  page  60,  of 
the  Albany  Cultivator,  it  will  be  seen  that  I  have  had  the  exclu- 
sive privilege  of  Mr.  Lee's  trees,  and  have  taken  scions  from  his, 
— the  original  seedling  tree— and  also  from  others  worked  from  it 
in  the  neighborhood,  so  that  those  ordering  will  be  sure  of  the 
genuine  variety.  Price  of  this  variety  50  cents  each,  and  scions 
furnished  only  in  small  quaotitieB. 

TheHAWLKV'  or  DOUSE. -For  flavor,  size,  and  productive- 
ness, this  is  believed  to  be  the  best  Fall  Apple  known,  either  for 
dcSBert  or  market  purpose*.  A  description  and  outline  can  be 
seen  in  the  Cultivator  of  April.  1847,  from  which  we  quote  r  -  Of 
all  the  varieties  of  Apples  which  have  lately  been  brought  to  no- 
tice, probably  none  is  destined  to  become  more  popular  than  the 
Hawlcy  or  Douse:''  Also  in  the  Horticulturist  of  July,  18*47  ; 
Hovoy's  Magazine  of  December.  1847.  and  the  Genesee  Farmer  of 
May,  1848  ;  the  latter  in  describiag  it,  adds  :  ■•  The  first  time  we 
saw  it  was  at  the  State  Fai?  at  Auburn,  in  1 846.  when  it  was  exhi- 
bited by  E.  C.  Frost,  of  Chemung  Co  .  as  the  Dousr.  Hifl  .«ppei- 
mens  were  monstrous,  and  we  well  remember  the  commotion  it 
created  among  the  Fomologists  present,  to  all  of  whom  it  seemed 
unknown."  Trees  four  years  from  the  graft.  50 cents  each.  Sci- 
ons by  the  dozen  or  hundred. 

The  WINTER  KING— Is  a  very  showy  and  productive  Apple, 
cultivated  in  this  and  Tompkins  Co.,  where  it  sella  one  shilling 
per  bu'^bel  higher  than  that  fine  and  well  known  variety,  the 
Swaar.     Twenty-five  cents  per  tree 

TOMPKINS-Origin  Tompkins  Co.  An  outline  and  description 
ingivenin  the  Horticulturist  of  February.  1S48.  Mr  Downing 
says  :  •■  A  large,  handsome  and  productive  autumn  fruit,  superior 
in  tlavor  to  ihe  Porter.  We  commend  it  with  confidence  to  the 
notice  of  amateurs  and  collectors  of  good  fruit."  Season— October 
iind  XovembiTT.    Twenty-fivr'  rcnt.s  each 

In  addition  to  the  above  four  new  varieties,  among  other  stand- 
ard sorts,  are  the  following  :  Early  Harvest,  Large  Swr^t  t  Bough. 
Summer  Queen,  Fall  Pippin,  Early  .Joe,  Norton's  Melon,  Swaar. 
Baldwin.  Northern  Spy,  Poxbury  Russet,  Ladies  Sweeting.  New- 
town Pippin. 

StMO\s.  — One  or  two  dozen  can  be  sent  by  mail,  with  SMfety,  to 
any  part  of  the  Union,  and  larger  quantities  by  public  convey- 

Pcars  and  iiums  are  not  affected  with  the  blight. 

Eastern  fruit  growers  can  procure  Peach  trees  Lara  perfectly 
free  from  the  Yellow-.,  a  disease  to  u«  unknown. 

Trees  carefully  packed  and  sent  by  public  conveyance  to  any 
section  of  the  United  States  or  Canadss  Being  on  the  Chemung 
Railroad,  which  connects  the  New  York  and  Erie  with  tlie  Buffa- 
lo and  Albany  route,  at  Klmira  and  Geneva.  This  location  for 
Railroad  facilities,  is  surpassed  by  none. 

Price  (Catalogue*  furnished  grati.-?  to  all  post  paid  applicants, 
containing  an  engraving  and  full  description  of  the  Wagcnerand 
Hawlov  or  Donse  ,\pples. 

Sept.  1850. 


Da^uerrcotygics  that  are  Daguerreotypes. 

BIJOWN  &  HOWARD'S  Emporium  Daguorrean  Gallery.  No.  0. 
second  floor  Gould  Buildings  Having  opened  a   splendid 

(;alUry  in  the  Gould  Block,  would  re3pectfully  invite  the  public 
and  all  those  wishing  good  likenesses,  to  give  us  a  call,  and  we  will 
a^uro  them  they  will  not  waste  time  and  money,  as  is  often  the 
case.  Our  Gallery  ia  furnished  in  a  style  of  unusual  .ipleudor, 
equal  to  any  in  the  Sttte.  The  walls  are  adorned  with  some  of 
the  fine.st  work?  of  Art,  both  of  pencil  and  engraver. 

Strangers  visiting  the  city,  and  having  a  few  leisure  hours,  will 
be  amply  rewarded  by  a  visit  to  our  Gallery,  which  will  be  kept 
open  during  all  busincFs  hours.  Plrsisecall  and  examine  for  your- 
selT.\s  WM.  BROWN. 

JOHN  HOWARD. 

Thf  undev.-igned  takes  this  method  of  informing  the  citizens  of 
Rochester  and  vicinity,  that  by  tho  solicitations  of  many  citizens, 
he  has  been  induced  to  return  to  the  city  for  the  purpose  of  ma 
king  it  a  place  of  permanent  location  Having  been  absent  from 
the  city  one  year,  and  in  constant  practice,  experimenting  in  the 
above  named  Art,  has  now  returned  better  qualified  than  ever, 
not  only  to  sustain,  but  excel  my  former  reputation  as  an  -Artist, 
being  well  known  in  thin  city  and  vicinity,  as  formerly  principal 
operator  in  Mercer  h  Co."?.  Gallrry.  corner  of  Main  and  St  Paul 
ftreeta,  would  now  rcFpectfuUy  invite  my  old  friends,  and  the  pub- 
lic generally,  to  callat  No.  9,  GoutJ  Buildings,  where,  you  can  atr 
likenesses  that  will  speak  for  themselves. 

[7-tf]  -  W.  BROWN. 


Rochester   nnd   Charlotte   Plank-Road   Nurflerles, 

ROCHESTER,   MONROE  CO.  N.   Y. 

THE  Subaeribors  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of  Fruit 
Growors  and  Tree  Dealers  to  their  healthy  stock  of  Fruit 
and  Ornamental  Trees  offered  the  ensuing  autumn,  consisting  in 
part  as  follows  : 

Apple  IVees—from  6  to  9  feet  high,  all  popular  sorts,  from  $15 
to  *18  per  100  Northern  Spy.  in  large  or  smaU  quantities,  from 
6  to  10  feet  high,  from  $20  to  $25  per  100. 

Cherry  Trees— fvom  5  to  10  feet  high,  handsome  headed  and 
thrifty  trees,  from  $18  to  $25  per  100, 

Peach  TVef  s— two  years  old  from  hud,  free  from  all  diseases,  the 
most  esteemed  varieties,  from  $12  to  $16  per  100. 

Raspberriet^h'aBtoW  Franconia.  Red  and  White  Antwerp,  $2 
per  hundred, 

■Slrau-berrirs^Burr'fi  New  Pine,  Columbus,  Rival  Hudson,  Bos- 
ton Pino,  $2  25  per  100.  Hovey's  Seedling,  and  a  dozen  other 
90rt.s  from  $1  to  $1.50  per  100. 

Rhubarb  —  Gia.nt  port,  (true,)  the  most  desirable  for  market 
gardeners,  an  excellent  forcer,  $10  per  100,  $70  per  1.000.  Myatfs 
Victoria  Rhubarb,  largest  in  cultivation,  $4.50  per  dozen. 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

European  Mountain  Ash,  from  6  to  12  feet  high,  very  ornament- 
al for  cemeteries,  avenues,  lawns,  and  streets.  $25  per  100. 

Norway  Spiuce,  Scotch  Pine,  Weymouth  Pine,  Pine  Aster, 
White  Pine,  Larches,  Hemlock,  Spruce,  from  3  inches  to  3  feet 
high,  and  some  6  tolOfeet  high,  at  low  rates. 

.Japan  Spiraea,  (Sjiiraia  prunifolia  flore  pleno.)  from  .1  inches  to 
3  feet  high,  from  $1.50  to  $3  per  dozen. 

Spiraea  Lanccolata,  Douglassi.  Hypereeifolia.  Thalietrioldes,  &c.. 
StCj  $2.25  per  dozen. 

For.sythia  Vcridissima,  (Chineflo  Forsythia,)  $2.25  per  dozen. 

Wigilia  Rosea,  the  most  beautiful  shrub  introduced  lately,  per- 
fectly hardy.  $3  per  dozen. 

Deutzia  Scabra,  Cauesceus,  Nova  .Japonica  Gracilis,  $2  per  doz 

Twelve  varieties  of  Honeysuckles,  including  the  ('hinese,  (Loni- 
cera  Fleiuosum,)  $2  per  dozen. 

Ruttning  fiojfs— Queen  of  the  Prairies,  Baltimore  Belle.RnssorH 
Cottage,  Laura  DSvoust,  Dundee  Rambler.  Ayrshire,  Felicite  Per- 
petuel,  and  a  number  of  others,  $2.25  per  dozen.  Bourbon,  Noi- 
settes, Teas,  Hybrid  Perpetuals;  all  robust  growers,  shrubby  habit, 
such  as  Malmaisou.  La  Reine,  Dr.  Morp,  Mts.  Elliott,  Madam  Laf- 
fay.  Cloth  of  Gold,  Bourbon  Queen,  Triumpbe  do  la  Guillotierre. 
8(.c.,  Sec,  $3  per  dozen. 

PHvct.foT  hedges,  adapted  to  cemeteries,  makes  beautiful  gar- 
den division  hedges.     $15  per  1000. 

A  general  nursery  collection  under  extensive  propagation 

C.  J.  Ryan  being  a  regular  bred  Horticulturist  of  upwards  of 
twenty  years  practice,  in  the  first  establishments  in  Engl  md  and 
this  country,  is  some  guarantee  for  the  accuracy  of  every  tree- 
plant  and  shrub  sent  from  this  cstablishmt  nt. 

A  Catalogue  of  the  entire  stock  will  be  published  next  montb- 
C.  J.  RYAN  &  CO..  Proprietors. 

Sept.  1850. 

Pure  Wlilte  Lead. 

THE  Rochester  White  Lead  Manufacturing  Company  bog  to 
offer  their  brands  of  pubf  lv.av  to  the  attention  ofagricultu- 
ripts  and  horticulturists,  for  painting  permanent  structures  of 
every  descrijition. 

This  article  has  been  thoroughly  tested  by  the  best  judges  in 
this  city,  and  pronounced  a  genuine  article.  Persons  desiring  to 
test -the  purity  of  the  lead,  may  have  it  analyzed  by  a  chemist ; 
and  if  in  any  caflc  it  should  be  found  impuro,  we  will  pay  th-  pric 
of  analyzing  it,  and  refund  the  money  for  the  lead. 

Be  particular  about  the  brand  :  'Moulson's,  36  Front  street. 
Rochester,"  is  marked  on  every  ktg.  Purchasers  of  lead  have 
occas^ionally  been  deceived  in  buying  lead  branded  as  Rochester 
lead.  Mark.ujc  are  the  only  manufacturers  of  lead  here.  There  is, 
however,  a  large  quantity  of  lead  "  fixed  over"  here.  Neverthe- 
less, we  wish  our  lead  not  to  be  confounded  with  that  or  any  other, 
and  therefore  desire  all  consumers  to  give  us  a  trial. 

SAMUEL  MOULSON,  No.  36  Front  st. 

Rochester,  August  1, 1850.  [8-tf] 

!Qiner*s    Bee    Hive. 

THIS  beautiful  and  highly  valuable  practical  Hive,  is  unsur- 
passed by  any  other  in  the  United  States.  The  Rights  are 
in  pamphlet  form,  with  full  engravings,  and  ample  directions  to 
make  it  Price  $2  only  ;  sent  by  mail  to  any  section  of  the  coun- 
try.   This  is  positively  the  only  Hive  of  real  merit  to  be  had. 

AIko,  the  AMERICAN  BEE-KEEPER'S  MANUAL,  350  pp., 
35  fine  engravings  j  the  most  popular  work  ever  published  on  the 
culture  of  bees.  Price  $1  ;  sent  by  mail  also.  Address  to  this 
office,  post-paid. 

Gen.  Farmer  Office,  Rochester  .June.  1850  (6-tf  J 

TO    PAR1>IKRS. 

CASH  PAID  FOR  RED  ROOT  SEEP  AT  MY  OIL  MILL. 

M.  F    REYNOLDS,  manufacturer  of  Linpeed  Oil,  White  LL-ad  in 

Oil,  Sash,  Doors,  and  Blinds.  Stained  and  enamelled  Glass  ; 

AND    I>KALER    IN 

Paints.  Oils.  Varuiiih-  Glue.  Brushes,  &c;  French.  English,  and 
American  Plate.  Crown,  and  Sheet  Glass,  French  Whiti-  Look- 
ing Glaus  Plate*,  &c.,  17  Buffalo  street,  Rocheeter.  N.  Y. 
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BnlEalo  Nursea'y  and  Horticultural  Garden. 

THE  Proprietor  of  this  old  established  Nursery,  would  call  the 
attention  of  Fruit  Growers.  Nurserymen,  and  others,  to  the 
very  large  assortment  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees.  Flowering 
Shrubs,  &c  ,  now  offered  for  sale.  The  Fruit  Trees  are  vigorous 
and  healthy,  nearly  all  of  which  have  been  propagatid  from  bear- 
ing trees  growing  in  his  own  grounds. 

Apple  Trees— a  very  large  stock  of  the  most  choice  sorts,  by  the 
thousand,  at  very  reduced  prices.  Pyramidal  Dwarf  Pear  Trees 
—a  fine  assortment  of  beatiful  Trees.  The  stock  of  Cherry  Trees 
are  also  very  flue,  comprising  the  most  select  and  noted  varie- 
ties Also,  a  good  assortment  of  the  Peach;  Pear,  Plum,  Apricot. 
Quince,  and  all  the  smaller  fruits. 

The  assortment  of  Ornamental  Trees,  Flowering  Shrubs.  &c., 
comprises  almost  every  desirable  article.  The  stock  of  Evergreen 
Trees  is  truly  fine.  Annual  importations  are  made  from  Europe 
ofnew  and  rare  varieties  ot  Fruit,  Roses,  &c.  Apple.  Cherry, 
Quince  and  Plum  stocks  by  the  quantity  ;  and  Nurstrymon  sup- 
plied with  trees  of  large  or  small  size  at  low  prices. 

Orders  by  mail,  or  otherwise,  and  all  letters  of  inquiry,  will  re- 
ceive the  most  prompt  attention.  Every  article  carefully  labelled, 
securely  packed,  and  forwarded  with  the  least  possible  delay. 

Descriptive  Catalogues  (a  pamphlet  of  60  pages)  sent  gratis  to 
all  who  apply,  postage  paid.  B.  HODGE. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  1,  1850. [£:^*l'3 

To  Prwlt  Growers  nnd  Nurserymen. 

Jr\LL\VANGER    AND   BARRY  solicit  the  attention  of  all  tree 
li     planters,  Nurserymen  and  Dealers  to  their  present   stock, 
which  is  much   larger  and  bctttr  than  they  have  ever  before  had 
the  pleasure  of  offering. 
It  embraces,  among  other  things.  In  large  quaniitics, 

Stofiflard  Fruit  Trees,  of  all  sorts. 

Dwarf  and  Pyramidal  Fntii  Trees,  for  Gardens. 

Goosebernes,  Strawberries,  Ras2>berries,  CurrmUs,  Scc.,aU 
the  ncicest  and  best  khidi. 

Ornamental  Trees,  Shnibs,  Roses,  ^c,  iivclud'mg  all  nnc. 
rare  and  desirable  articles. 

Buckthorn,  Osa^e   Orange  and  other  Hedge  Plants. 

Stocks  of  all  sorts  for  Nurseries. 

Green  House,  Horda-  and  Bedding  Plants, 

Double  Dahlias,  ^c,  m  immetise  quantities. 

Wholesale  prices  furnished  when  desired. 

A  new  edition  of  the  general  dcocriptive  Catalogue  If  now  ready 
and  will  be  sent  gratis  to  those  who  apply  postpuid. 

Mount  Hope  (Jardon  and  Nurseries.  ( 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  1.  1850,        \ 

AgiieulturaX   nnd  Horticultural  Implc-niints,  nnd 
Field  nnd  Garden  Seeds. 

UPWARDS  of  one  huntired  kinds  of  Plows,  and  a  corresponding 
variety  of  all  other  implements  for  the  farmer,  planter,  and 
gardner  ;  cmbraclug  the  largest  and  most  complete  assortment  to 
bo  found  in  the  United  States.  Also.  Field  and  (iarden  Secds-a 
large  and  varied  assortment.  A.  B.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

Auguf t,  1850.        [S-tf-o]         189  and  191  Water  st.,  New  \  ork. 


BOOKS    ON    AGRICULTURE,    Ac.,   Ac, 

For  Sale  at  tlie  Office  of  the  Farvier. 

The  Publisher  of  the  Fabmer  keeps  constantly  on  hand  a  lar"» 
ft.^sortmeut  of  the  most  popular  and  valuable  works  pertaining  to 
Agriculture,  Horticulture,   and  Rural  and    DomeBtic  Economy, 
which  will  be  sold  at  the  lowest  cash  prices.    The  names  and  prices 
of  a  portion  of  the  books  are  annexed  :— 
American  Agriculture,  by  AUen.     ?1. 
.American  Farm  Book.     SI. 
American  Poultry  Yard,  by  Browne.    $1    ' 
American  Shepherd,  by  Morrell.     $1. 
.American  Vetevinarian.  by  Cole.     50  cents. 
Buel's  Farmer's  Companion.     73  cents. 
Buist's  Kitchen  Gardener.     75  cents. 
Chaptal's  Agricultural  Chemistry.    50  cents, 
Coleman's  Continental  Agriculture.     $1. 
Complete  Farmer.    $1. 
Cole's  American  Fruit  Book.    50  cents. 

Domestic  Animals,  by  R.  L.  Allun.  Cloth,  75  eta.  ;  paper,  50  cts. 
Downing's  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America  .     $1  50. 
Downing's  Landscape  Gardening.     fi3  50. 
Essay  on  Manures.     25  cents. 
Parmer's  and  Emigrant's  Hand-Book.     $1. 
Farmer's  Manual. 

Gardener's  Farmer's  Dictionary.     $1  50. 
Home  Doctor.     2.)  cents. 
Horse  Doctor.     25  cents. 

Horse's  Foot— and  how  to  keep  it  sound.    25  ctnts. 
Johnson's  Agricultural  Chemistry.     $1  25. 
Johnson's  Dictionary  of  Gardening. 
Kirby  8c  Spencer's  Entomology.     $2. 

Knowlson's  Complete  Fairier,  or  Horse  Doclor.    25  cents. 
Ladi'^n'  Companion  to  the  Flower  Garden.     $1  25. 
Lielijrig's  Agricultural  Chemistry,  (new'edit'on  )  $1— paper,  75  cts. 
Liebgig's  Agricultural  and  Animal    Chem  stry,    (pamphlet   edi- 
tions.)    25  cents  each. 
Loudon's  Ladies'  Flower  Garden.     $1  25. 
Mason's  Farrier  and  Stud  Book.    $1. 
Miner's  Bee-Keeper's  Manual.     5-1. 
Norton's  Elements  of  Scientific  Agriculture.     flO  rents. 
Poultry  Book,  by  Bennett.     75  cents. 
Rural  Economy,  by  Boussingault.     $1  25. 
Scientific  Agriculture,  by  Rodgers.     75  cents. 
Stable  Economy,  by  Stewart.     !^1. 
The  Bird  Fancier.    50  cents. 
Treatise  on  Milch  Cows.    S8  cts. 
Trees  of  Ameiica      $4.J 
i  ouatt  on  the  Pig.    75  cents. 

ALSO, 
2  setts  Chamber's  Miscellany.     $8  per  gelt. 

'j'  These  book-"?  can  be  safely  forwarded  by  mail,  to  any  part  of 
the  country. 

iJlT-  Orders  from  a  distance  will  receive  prompt  attention,  and 
the  books  forwarded  by  mail  or  Express  as  desired 
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TIniotliy  nnd  Clover  Seed  for  Sale 

T  the  Rochester  Seed  Store,  Nos.  12  and  14  Front  street. 
Sept.  1.  [9-2t] 


J.iMES  P.  FOGG. 


.Some  of  our  friends  have  Ihoughl  tUey  could  not  make 
additions  to  their  clubs  ut  Ihc  cUib  price,  nnd  consequently 
have  sent  on  the  full  price  i'vr  single  subscribers.  I'his  wo 
do  not  ask.  .Additions  can  be  made  to  any  club  during  the 
year,  at  the  club  price. 


First  in  Beauty  mid    Value —  Cheapest  and  Most   Popular 
T  HE    GENESEE     F.VRM  E  R , 

A    MONTHLY    JOUKNAI.    OF 

AGRICULTURE  AND  HORTICULTURE 


Farm  Buildings,  Domestic  Animals,  Implements,  Fruits,  &c. 
VOLUME    XI,    FOR    18S0, 

DANIEL    LEE   h   JAMES   VICK,   Jr.,   Editors. 
p.  BARKY,  Oondnctor  of  Horticultural   Department 


Pifly  Cents  n   Year,   In    Advance. 

KivE  Copies  for  $2  ;   Eight  Copies  for  $.■!,  and  any  larger 
number  at  the  same  rale. 

[CT  All  subscriptions   to   commence  with  the   ynu-,  and 
the  entire  volume  supplied  to  all  subscribers. 

Ql^  Po9T-Mastfr3,  ,AoENT9.  Bud  all  friends  of  iinproTcmcnt,  arc 
respectfully  solicited  to  obtain  nnd  forward  sub.^criptions. 

Subscription  money,  if  properly  enclosed,  may  be  sent  (post- 
paid or  tlreo.)  at  the  risk  of  the  Publisjier.    .Address  to 

DAMKI.    IKE. 

December,  1849.  Hocheater.  New    Voi-k 


STEREOTYPED  BY 


Agriculntre  is  the  most  Healthy  and  Honorable,  as  it  is  the  most  Natural  and  Useful  pursu^of  Man^ 


VOL.    XI. 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.— OCTOBER,   1850. 


NO.  10. 


AMERICAN    AG.    STATISTICS    IN    GREAT    BRITAIN. 

\Vf.  have  just  received  from  Edinburgh  the  "Second 
Edition,  with  Additions,"  of  Macqueen's  "  Statistics 
of  Aariculture,  Manufactures  and  Commerce"  of  the 
liritish  Nation,  in  which  frequent  reference  is  made 
to  the  Agricultural  statistics  of  this  country,  as  pub- 
lished in°tho  Patent  Office  Reports.  Some  of  the 
statements  thus  honored  abroad,  are  so  wide  of  the 
truth  that  they  deserve  public  notice  and  correction. 
In  a  note  at  the  foot  of  page  10,  it  is  said  that  "The 
United  States  Patent  Office  Report  for  1848,  states 
that  the  value  of  milk  produced  in  the  States  of  New 
York.  Pemisylvania  and  Ohio,  is  $100,000,000 
yearly." 

This  estimate  is  too  high  by  more  than  §.50,000,- 
000.  The  number  of  cows  actually  milked  in  any 
one  year,  has  never  been  ascertained  in  Ohio  or 
Pennsylvania.  In  New  York,  at  the  State  census 
of  181.5,  they  were  counted,  in  obedience  to  a  law 
which  was  drawn  by  the  writer,  as  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  in  the  Legislature.  The 
number  was  999,490.  In  the  Patent  Office  Report 
for  1849,  we  have  estimated  a  gain  of  100,.510  in 
four  years,  being  an  aggregate  of  1,100,000.  The 
dairy  business  has  been  greatly  extended  in  New 
York  since  1845.  Increased  railroad  facilities  for 
conveying  milk  into  the  city  of  New  York,  and  all 
others' in  the  State,  have  largely  augmented  the  con- 
sumption of  the  article.  Two-thirds  of  the  cows  in 
the  State,  yield  a  return  of  less  than  f  20  a  year  ; 
while  a  third  produce  milk  worth  $20  and  over.  The  I 
highest  reported  to  the  Patent  Office,  yield  over  $60 
to  the  cow,  taking  Uie  dairy  together.  We  have  es- 
timated the  whole  as  equal  to  $20  a  head,  .or  $22,- 
000,000  for  the  1,100,000  in  the  State. 

In  Ohio,  the  cows  on  the  Western  Reserve  are 
equal  to  any  in  New  Y'ork  :  but  farther  south,  where 
little  or  no  "attention  is  paid  to  the  manufacture  of 
cheese,  and  where  neat  cattle  are  reared  mainly  for 
their  meat,  and  cows  and  calves  often  run  together, 
it  is  not  common  for  the  milk  of  a  cow  to  be  worth 
over  $10  a  season.  Nor  will  Pennsylvania  compare 
favorably  with  New  Y'ork  for  the  extent  of  its  dairy 
business.  While  the  number  of  Cows  milked  in 
Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  is  perhaps  30  per  cent,  lar- 
ger than  in  New"  Y'ork,  yet,  owing  to  many  causes 
which  will  suggest  themselves  to  the  mind  of  the  in- 
telligent reader,  the  product  of  New  York  in  milk  is 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  both  the  other  States.  We 
trust  "that  the  farmers  of  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  and 


of  all  the  other  States  in  the  Union,  will  have  spirit 
enough  to  induce  the  accurate  counting  of  the  cows 
known  to  be  milked.  We  give  Ohio  and  Pennsyl- 
vania credit  for  producing  $23,000,000  in  milk  a 
year.  This  estimate  gives  to  the  three  States  an 
aggregate  of  $45,000,000. 

"On  page  12,  MAcquEEM  says  :  "The  Patent  Office 
Report  of  the  United  States,  after  minute  inipiiry 
over  the  Union,  says  that  each  cow  produces  thirleni 
tons  of  dung  yearly,  exclusive  of  what  is  dropped  on 
the  land."  The  quantity  dropped  on  the  land  is  es- 
timated in  England  at  three  tons.  This  is  a  most 
extravagant  calculation  for  this  country,  unless  the 
water  contained  in  the  dung  is  excessive. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  in  eating  100  lbs. 
of  hay,  or  its  equivalent  in  grass  or  other  food,  a 
cow  voids  40  lbs.  of  the  matter  consumed  by  the 
bowels  and  kidneys,  and  60  by  re.-piration,  as  vapor, 
carbonic  acid,  and  insensible  perspiration.  Bous- 
siNGAULT  (sec  Rural  Economy,  page  ?.77,)  gives 
an  account  of  an  experiment  made  by  him,  in  which 
a  cow  consumed  in  24  hours  as  her  ration,  40  lbs. 
2  oz.  5  dwts.  of  potatoes  and  20  lbs.  1  oz.  5  dwts.  of 
after-math  hav.     In  tlie  potatoes  there  was  of  dry 

matter,  11  lbs."  2  oz.  1  dwt.,  and  in  the  hay,  16  lbs. 

11  oz.,  making  the  dry  food  consumed  daily,  27  lb.-=. 
13  oz.  1  dwt.  When  equally  dried,  the  maltcr  void- 
ed was  as  follows  :  In  the  excrement,  10  lbs.  8  oz. 

12  dwts.;  in  the  urine,  2  lbs.  6  oz.  17  dwts.;  in  the 
milk,  3  lbs.  1  oz.  Now,  as  10  lbs.  8  oz.  12  dwts. 
are  to  27  lbs.  13  oz.  1  dwt.,  so  is  the  dung  of  a  cow 
o-iving  milk,  to  the  dry  food  consumed.  TIic  dung 
and  unne  together  are  equal  to  about  40  per  cent,  of 
the  food.  The  milk  added  to  the  other  excretions, 
makes  the  aggregate  over  50  per  cent. 

How  much  hay  will  a  cow  consume  in  a  year,  or 
its  equivalent  in  grass  1  A  ton  a  mouth  1  Wo  think 
not.  But  suppose  she  did.  Would  it  be  possible  to 
get  from  it  over  50  per  cent,  of  its  weight  in  good 
manure,  unless  we  count  pure  water  as  such  ?  Cows 
require  food  according  to  their  weight,  and  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  milk  which  they  give.  It  is  a  fair 
American  cow  that  cats  25  lbs.  of  good  hay  a  day, 
which  is  equal  to  9,125  lbs.  a  year,  or  over  4^  tons. 
Few  cows  eat  so  much,  and  if  they  did,  hco  Ions  of 
manure,  in  place  of  "  thirteen,"  to  each  cow  would 
be  the  result  of  "a  minute  inquiry  over  the  United 

There  are  other  statements  in  the  Patent  Office 
Report,  and  extensively  copied  and  believed  at  home 
and  abroad,  which  are  clearly  wrong  to  the  amount 
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of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars.  These  errors  in 
statistics  lead  directly  to  errors  in  legislation,  and 
the  whole  community  suffers  serious  injury  in  consc- 
(|uence  of  official  misstatements  in  matters  of  fact. 

TIuis,  all  the  millers  and  dealers  in  wheat  wore 
assured  that  10,000,000  bushels  of  this  grain  were 
grown  in  the  State  of  Michigan  in  the  year  1848. — 
It  is  claimed,  on  page  121  of  Patent  Office  Report 
for  1848,  that  the  census  of  1849  would  show  10,- 
000,000  bushels  to  be  rather  "  too  low  an  estimate." 
The  census  of  1849  w'as  taken,  and  instead  of  sus- 
taining tlie  guessing  of  the  preceding  year,  it  estab- 
lished an  over  estimate  of  more  than  100  per  cent. — 
Tlierc  were  less  than  5,000,000  bushels  (4,739,299.) 
In  other  wheat  growing  States,  there  was  also  great 
exaggeration,  w'hicli  operated  to  depress  the  market 
price  of  this  staple,  to  the  great  damage  of  farmers. 
Corn-growers  sustained  equal  injury  by  the  extrava- 
gant report  that  200,000,000  bushels  of  surplus  could 
bo  spared  for  foreign  consumption,  and  of  course  was 
in  the  market.  All  extravagant  calculations  of  this 
kind,  benefit  the  buyer,  to  the  prejudice  of  the^fWu- 
cer  of  breadstuffs.  One  year  with  another,  the  lat- 
ter will  be  the  gainer  by  having  the  truth  generally 
known.  Correct  information  is  always  valuable ; 
while  false  information  is  always  injurious,  in  the 
long  run.  To  show  at  a  glance  how  rapidly  this 
system  of  over  estimates  has  advanced  within  the 
last  ten  years,  we  copy  from  the  New  York  Dry 
Goods  Reporter  of  August  31st,  the  estimates  (offi- 
cial) of  the  productive  industry  of  the  United  States 
in  1840,  and  in  the  Patent  Office  Report  for  1848  : 


Eiponis- 

Annual 

Total  from 

Of  which  t.j 

Product. 

Uuited  State,9. 

England. 

Auriculluri-.  . 

.  .654.387,507 

111,059.378 

73,495,849 

M:inufacturea. 

.  .239.836.224 

11.809.501 

641.540 

Mining 

.  .   42.388.761 

375.154 

194 

Forest 

.    16,835,060 

5.917.994 

1.649,869 

Fisheries 

..    11,996.008 

2,547,654 

843,053 

Total   !f965,413.650  $131,710,081  $76,530,205 

More  tli:in  one-half  of  the  whole  export  of  American  in- 
clusUy  is  to  England,  and  of  the  remainder,  $13,043,858,  is 
to  her  dependencies,  Icavinff  but  $48,136,000  as  the  value 
of  exports  to  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  Nearly  the  whole  of 
these  exports  to  Lnginnd,  it  will  be  observed,  are  raw  pro- 
duels,  which  go  to  the  direct  consumption,  as  mod,  \\hic}i 
amounted  to  $14,732,937,  and  raw  material  for  manufactures, 
tliat  is  to  say,  articles  indispensiblo  to  (eed  and  employ  the 
operatives  of  Great  Britain.  The  Britisli  returns  give  llio 
annual  production  at  ^1347.000,000,  and  the  exports  l^  the 
Tnited  Stales  £9,.5G  1,902— reducing  them  to  dollars,  at  $4  SO 
per  il,  and  comparing  them  with  the  aggregate  United  States 
returns,  we  have  the  following  results.  It  is  to  he  remarked 
that  this  valuation  for  the  United  States  is,  as  comiKired  Willi 
Kngluiid,  \ery  large  .  but  the  vahmlion  for  1848.  per  Patent 
Office  Reports,  3,300,000,000. 

The  reader  will  see  that  ten  years  ago  the  produc- 
tive indu.stry  of  the  country  was  estimated  at  #965,- 
41 3,650.  In  the  short  space  of  eight  years,  the  fig- 
ures stand,  on  page  720  ef  Patent  Office  Report,  at 
#2,323,504,756.  Here  is  an  apparent  gain  in  eight 
years,  of  over  thirteen  hiuidred  million  of  dollars  ! — 
When  the  Official  Tables  were  made  up  and  pub- 
lished as  the  results  of  the  census  of  1840,  we  took 
occasion  to  demonstrate  (as  we  believe  most  conclu- 
sively,) that  the  iirodiicls  of  agriculture  were  over- 
estimated at  lca.-;t  >ti<l()0,(»0(),ooo.  Thus,  New  York 
was  credited  !if2b.l43, 123  lor  3,127,047  tons  of  hay, 
or  at  the  rate  of  nine  dollars  a  ton.  The  hay  crop 
of  Pennsylvania  wa.s  estimated  at  the  same  price, 
and   in   some   other    States.     Hay,  as  every    body 


knows,  is  mainly  consumed  on  the  farms  where  it  is 
cut,  and  is  generally  worth  to  the  farmer  from  four  to 
five  dollars  a  ton.  Farmers  are  glad  to  winter  the 
20,000  canal  horses  in  the  State  of  New  York  on 
hay,  at  five  dollars  a  ton.  No  man  can  rear  a  three 
year  old  steer,  worth  $18,  without  his  consuming  si.\ 
tons  of  hay,  or  its  equivalent  in  grass,  straw,  or  other 
feed.  Even  the  milk  the  -calf  consumes  during  the 
first  six  weeks  of  its  existence,  requires  for  its  pro- 
duction more  than  a  dollar's  worth  of  hay  or  grass, 
at  twenty-five  cents  per  100  lbs.,  dry  weight. 

Last  .4utumn,  while  making  an  agricultural  tour 
through  the  Western  States,  we  saw  many  tons  of 
good  timothy  hay  which  had  been  purchased,  deliver- 
ed at  a  railroad  depot  north  of  Springfield,  Ohio,  at 
three  dollar.s  a  ton.  The  purchaser  kept  three  presses 
at  work,  and  sent  the  article  to  New  Orleans,  Texas, 
Mobile  and  the  West  Indies.  What  folly  to  esti- 
mate the  hay  crop  of  the  United  States  at  eight  dol- 
lars a  ton,  when  to  the  agriculturists  who  raise  and 
consume  it,  it  is  worth  only  about  half  that  sum  ! — 
But  this  forage  which  is  set  down  at  two  prices,  re- 
appears in  dairy  products,  in  wool,  in  neat  cattle, 
and  in  horses  and  mules. 

To  illustrate  the  errors  perpetrated  in  1840.  and 
still  continued  in  an  aggravated  form,  it  is  sufficient 
to  state  that  the  583,150,000  bushels  of  corn  said  to 
have  been  grown  in  the  United  States  in  1848,  were 
estimated  at  Jifty-tiine  cents  a  bushel,  making  $344,- 
058,.500.  The  "  Butcher  s  meat,  including  mutton, 
beef  and  pork,"  made  from  corn  and  other  food  esti- 
mated at  equally  extravagant  prices,  is  set  down  as 
worth  $146,597,360.  "Straw,  chaff"  and  manure," 
are  estimated  at  $160,000,000.  A  Tcnnes.see  plan- 
ter who  raised  10,000  bushels  of  corn  worth  20  els. 
a  bushel  or  $2,000,  which  he  converts  into  fat  hogs 
and  sells  at  that  sum,  is  credited,  first  with  $5,90(3 
for  his  corn,  then  with  a  like  sum  for  the  meat  which 
the  corn  makes,  and  then  with  some  $2,000  for  the 
manure  of  his  hogs  !     The  figures  are  these  : 

10,000  bu.  of  Corn,  at  59  els.  per  bu $5,9U0 

Meat 5,91 ) 

.■Uanurc . . .    3,(i;>:i 

$13,8(111 
Here  is  an  error  of  over  600  per  cent.  The  Amer- 
ican people  are  induced  to  over-trade  and  run  extrava- 
gantly into  debt  to  England,  by  this  ovcr-esliniat?  of 
their  resources,  which  in  the  aggregate  exceeds  one 
thousand  millions  of  dollars. 

Mr.  Walki-.u,  late  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  es- 
timated the  productive  industry  of  the  country  as 
equal  to  three  thousand  millions  of  dollars  a  year: 
and  Mr.  Meukdith,  his  successor,  alhides  to  this  es- 
timate in  a  way  that  leads  the  reader  to  infer  that  he 
regarded  it  as  correct  and  trust-worthy.  Of  all  the 
products  of  -Vmericau  soil,  whal  passe-;  for  ftntes- 
manship  is  the  cheapest  commodity.  A  love  of  truth 
for  the  sake  of  it,  and  years  of  patient  research  to  at- 
tain it,  characterize  but  few  of  the  great  men  so 
abundantly  manufactured  by  the  patent,  short-hand 
process  of  our  day.  The  science  of  Industrial  statis- 
tics is  a  profound  study,  and  no  branch  of  it  is  so 
complicated  as  that  which  treats  of  the  transforma- 
tion of  certain  elements  in  earth,  air  and  water,  into 
cultivated  plants,  and  these  again  into  meat  fat, 
wool,  milk,  and  the  flesh  of  horses  and  mules.  The 
whole  operation  is  in  a  circle;  and  the  ipianllly  of 
potash  and  phosphorus  which  may  safely  be  extract- 
ed from  the  soil  and  exported  to  foreign  countrioi', 
never  to  return,  is  not  so  large  as  American  farmers 
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seem  to  believe.  From  MAcquEEN's  work,  it.  ap- 
pears that  a  given  amount  of  farm  labor  in  England 
yields  twice  as  much  gold  as  in  this  country.  If  o\ir 
readers  wish  to  know  why  this  is  so,  it  will  be  ex- 
jilniiied  hereafter. 

THODGHTS      ON     THE     PRESENT     SYSTEM 
OF     AMERICAN    AGRICULTURE. 

With  3  few  sngg^slions  as  to  the  means  which  will  probably 
b3  necessary  to  improve  it. 

Being  an  Eiifrlish  farmer,  recently  arrived  in  this 
country,  and  now  engaged  in  cultivating  a  portion 
of  its  partially  exhausted  soil,  I  feel  disappointed  that 
you  did  not,  in  your  late  excellent  article  on  "  The 
present  position  of  American  Agriculture,"  state 
what  you  consider  would  bo  the  best  means  to  be 
adopted  to  n'pair  the  grievous  injuries  already  done 
to  the  land  ;  niKi  also,  that  you  gave  us  no  advice  as 
to  the  future  management  of  our  farms,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  impoverishment  of  the  soil  by  the  removal 
of  crops,  which  are  necessarily  sold  off  it. 

I  am  aware  that  to  correct  the  present  errors,  and 
fix  agriculture  on  a  rational  and  scientific  foundation, 
will  be  the  work  of  years  ;  requiring  a  perfect  knowl- 
edge of  the  constitution  of  the  soil  and  the  elements 
removed  from  it  by  the  growth  of  cultivated  plants, 
enabling  us  to  fix  a  judicious  rotation  of  crops,  so 
that  the  substances  not  required  by  one  class  of 
plants  may  be  converted  into  food  by  those  of  an 
opposite  character.  Till  this  is  known — and  it  will 
require  many  years  of  laborious  chemical  investiga- 
tion and  expensive  systematic  field  experiments  — 
we  must  go  blindly  on  till  legislation  sees  fit  to  use 
proper  methods  to  attain  so  great  a  desideratum. 

hi  the  mean  time  it  may  not  be  utterly  useless  to 
endeavor  to  ascertain  what  knowledge  we  do  at  pres- 
ent possess,  of  the  requirements  of  cultivated  plants. 
The  most  valuable  and  important  of  these  is  the 
cereal  uheat  —  systematic  and  accurate  experiments 
on  which,  in  the  field  and  the  laboratery,  have  been 
carried  on  by  Mr.  Lawes,  on  his  estate  at  Rotham- 
sted.  Herts,  England,  which  demonstrably  proves 
that  on  ordinary  soils  the  chief  substance  which  need 
be  supplied  to  grow  large  crops  of  wheat, :?  ammonia, 
(a  combination  of  nitrogen  \v\th  hydrogen.)  It  is  a 
volatile  alkali,  which,  when  neutralized  and  fixed  by 
sulphuric  acid,  is  used  to  a  large  extent  by  the  farm- 
ers of  England,  at  a  cost  of  $60  per  ton,  2  cw  t.  being 
sown  to  the  acre  ;  and  it  was  found  that  when  nitro- 
gen was  employed  in  this  form,  or  as  muriate  or  car- 
bonate of  ammonia,  it  requires  about  fwe  times  as 
much  to  grow  u'heat  as  is  cuntnined  in  the  grain  tchen 
grown.  Hence,  wheat  may  be  called  a  nitrogen 
consuming  or  destroifing  plant.  Barley,  oats,  Indian 
corn,  timothy,  kc,  belonging  to  the  same  botanical 
genus,  may  be  considered,  in  the  absence  of  direct 
experiment,  as  nitrogen  consumers  also.  Thus  it 
will  be  seen,  that  nearly  all  the  plants  grown  by  the 
American  farmer,  tend  to  exhaust  the  soil  of  nitrogen. 

Now,  if  nitrogen,  in  some  form  or  other,  be  not 
present,  the  soil  is  not  exhausted  of  the  mineral  ele- 
ments ;  for,  in  such  a  case,  the  wheat  will  not  thrive: 
but  it  always  gets  suiEcient  to  produce  a  few  bushels 
of  wheat  to  the  acre,  from  the  atmosphere  ;  for  all 
animal  and  vegetable  substances,  during  decomposi- 
tion, give  off  carbonate  of  ammonia,  which  is  brought 
down  to  the  earth  by  every  shower  of  rain,  and  ab- 
sorbed by  the  roots  of  plants.  The  beneficial  effects 
of  "  plaster,"  (sulphate  of  lime,)  according  to  Liebig 


is  owing  to  its  property  of  fixing  the  ammonia  thus 
brought  to  the  land,  till  it  is  required  by  the  plant. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  a  sufiicient  quan- 
tity can  not  be  obtained  from  the  atmosphere,  to  meet 
this  immense  destruction  of  nitrogen  by  the  almost 
uninterrupted  growth  of  cereals  ;  and  thus  it  is,  that 
the  crops  are  so  small  when  nil  the  organized  nitro- 
gen originally  in  the  soil  is  removed.  Is  there  not 
something  defective  in  such  a  course  of  tillage  ''. 
Ought  we  not  to  lessen  this  destruction,  by  growing 
plants  which  contain  more  nitrogen  than  they  have 
derived  from  the  soil,  obtaining  it  in  some  form  from 
the  atmosphere  1  Turnips,  clover,  and  green  vetches 
are  good  crops  for  this  purpose,  and  on  what  is  railed 
in  England  the  "  Norfolk,"  or  ■'  four  course  system" 
—  one-fourth  of  the  arable  land  is  in  wheat,  one- 
fourth  turneps,  one-fourth  barley,  and  one-fourth  clo- 
ver, following  each  other  in  the  order  I  have  named 
them.  In  this  manner,  if  a  good  system  of  I'attening 
stock  is  adopted,  the  land  is  kept  in  good  condition 
and  large  crops  are  obtained. 

The  climale  of  this  country  is  probably  too  hot  lo 
grow  turneps  on  a  large  scale  ;  but  it  is  very  favor- 
able for  the  growth  of  clover,  and  for  its  conversion 
into  hay  for  the  use  of  cattle  in  winter.  Thus,  in- 
stead of  growing  the  cereal  timothy,  large  crops  of 
clover  should  be  grown,  and  thereby  a  considerable 
amount  of  nitrogen  would  be  collected  from  the  at- 
mosphere. But  I  would  by  no  means  plow  under  the 
crop,  as  by  so  doing  a  large  amount  of  valuable  food 
is  destroyed,  which  does  not  in  the  least  benefit  the 
succeeding  wheat  crop,  but  rather  injures  it  by  caus- 
ing an  unnatural  development  of  straw.  Whereas, 
if  the  clover  was  made  into  hay,  and  used  along  with 
oil-cake  to  fatten  sheep  or  cattle  in  the  w  inter,  using 
plenty  of  straw  for  litter,  a  very  large  quantity  of 
V'lluable  7naniire  would  be  the  result :  for  the  com- 
position of  the  manure  depends  on  the  food,  and  the 
more  nitrogen  the  fotpd  contains,  the  more  valuable 
will  be  the  manure  produced  by  its  consumption. 

The  composition  of  the  following  substances  will 
give  a  correct  representation  of  their  value  as  food 
for  cattle  : 

TARi.t  showing  the  amount  of  dry  mttttei-,  nitrogen,  mineral  mat- 
ter, phosphoric  acid,  and  potash  anJ  soda,  in  100  parts  of  such 
substance,  from  analyses  made  al  Hcthomsted,  Knglaud.— 
That  of  Indian  corn  I  obtained  by  calculation  from  the  proxi- 
mate analyses  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Salisbury. 


Ueseription  of  food. 


Oil-Cake;.  .  . 
Linseed,..  .  . 
Beans,  Peas,  c 
Wheat.  .  .  ;  . 

Oats, 

Barley 

Malt.. 

Malt  Dust.  .  . 
Indian  Com, 


Te 

3 

S 

% 

id 

SB 

^ 

o 

7. 

O 

t 

13 

87 

6.00 

5.60 

2  00 

12 

88 

375 

4  25 

1  CO 

16 

84 

4.00 

2.10 

0  80 

16 

84 

1.80 

1  60 

0  75 

16 

84 

2-00. 

300 

0  50 

16 

84 

1.60 

2  60 

0  75 

7 

93 

160 

2  26 

0  70 

7 

93 

4.00 

800 

8 

92 

100 

134 

0.70 

It  will  be  seen  that  oil-cake  contains  more  of  the_ 
essentially  important  elements  of  nutrition  and  ma- 
nure than  any  other  I'ood  generally  used  for  cattle. 
Mr.  Lawes'  experiments  on  sheep  and  cattle  fully 
confirm  the  chemical  evidence  of  its  value  as  food. 
It  being  granted,  then,  that  oil-cake  is  the  best  fooil 
for  feeding  purposes,  the  important  question  is,  will 
it  pay  to  convert  it  into  flesh,  fat,  wool,  and  manure '? 
clover  being  valued  at  $5,  oil-cake  §18,  and  flesh 
$100  per  ton. 
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My  conclusions  are  drawn  from  ihe  careful  and 
extensive  experiments  of  Mr.  Lawes.  Having  been 
for  two  years  chemical  assistant  to  Dr.  J.  H.  Gii.- 
BERT»  the  gentleman  who  has  the  superintendence 
of  tlie  experimeirts,  I  have  had  full  opportunity  of 
forming  a  correct  opinion  of  the  results  obtained. 
Speaking,  then,  from  actual  experiment,  it  will  take 
4  tons  360  lb?,  of  oil-cake,  and  13  tons  780  lbs.  of 
clover,  to  produce  one  ton  of  increase  of  animal — say 
fat  and  flesh. 

Leaving  the  wool  to  pay  for  labor  and  other  inci- 
dental expenses,  I  will  endeavor  to  estimate  the  value 
of  tlie  manure  by  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  it  contains 
and  the  efJ'ect  it  will  produce  on  the  wheat  crop  — 
namtlv,  an  extra  bushel  of  grain  for  each  5  lbs.  of 
nitrogen.  Thus,  with  wheat  at  one  dollar  per  bushel, 
Ihe  nitrogen  would  be  worth  iuaity  cents  per  pound. 

In  fattening  animals,  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  of 
the  food  combining  with  oxygen  in  the  lungs,  is 
respired  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid  and  water,  pro- 
ducing as  much  heat  as  though  they  had  been  burnt 
in  a  stove.  In  this  way  more  than  one-half  the  en- 
tire dry  matter  of  the  food  is  consumed,  and  more  in 
cold  than  in  warm  weather.  But  the  loss  of  it  is  of 
no  detriment  to  the  farm  for  if  the  wheat  crop  is  sup- 
plied with  sufficient  nitrogen,  it  will  obtain  all  that 
it  requires  from  the  atmosphere.  It  will  be  seen, 
then,  how  important  it  is  that  wheat-growing  and 
stock-feeding  should  be  adopted  on  the  same  farm, 
from  the  fact  that  though  there  is  such  an  immense 
destruction  of  the  useless  elements  carbon  and  hy- 
drogen, yet  there  is  comparatively  no  loss  of  the 
vitally  important  one  —  nitrogen. 

There  is,  it  is  ture,  about  3  per  cent,  of  nitrogen 
retained  in  the  increase  of  animal  ;  and  there  always 
will,  in  practial  farming,  be  some  loss  from  evapora- 
tion and  drainage  :  so  that  we  will  suppose  there  is 
one-third  less  nitrogen  in  the  manure  than  in  the 
food  consumed  by  the  animals  making  it. 

Tarle.  shovrin^  tlie  quantity  and  value  of  the  food  consumed;  the 
amount  of  nitrogen  it  contained  ;  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  in 
m.'inure.  after  allowing  one-third  for  loss  ;  its  value  as  manure 
at  20  cts.  per  lb. ,  and  the  uett  profit  of  producing  one  ton  of 
flesh. 
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Fifty  well  hred  sheep  would  give  such  a  result  in 
twenty  weeks  —  equal  to  2  lbs.  increase  each  sheep 
per  week. 

I  leave  it  ftu-  practical  men,  and  those  more  ac- 
quainted with  the  prices  of  lean  and  fat  stock,  to  sny 
whether  such  a  profit  will  remunerate  them  for  their 
capital  and  trouble:  but  certain  I  am,  that  some  such 
method  mn^t  be  adopted,  to  prevent  the  present  fertile 
lands  of  this  district  from  becoming  absolutely  sterile 
and  incapable  of  profitably  producing  wheat  at  pres- 
ent prices. 

CJood  tillage,  under-draining,  84c.,  (by  increasing 
the  crops  for  a  few  years,)  only  so  much  the  sooner 
impoverish  the  land  of  those  elements  without  which 
it  will  not  grow  wheat,  though  of  the  greatest  ad- 


vantage if  a  judicious  system  of  rotation  is  adopted, 
SG  as  to  restore  the  elements  removed  by  the  crops, 
back  to  the  soil.  The  system  I  have  advocated  would 
to  a  great  extent  enable  the  agriculturist  to  do  this  : 
for,  besides  the  nitrogen,  there  would  be  174  lbs.  of 
phosphoric  acid,  and  122  lbs.  potash  and  soda,  im- 
ported on  to  the  farm  in  the  oil-cake,  of  which  a 
small  portion  only  would  be  retained  in  the  animals  : 
for  though,  in  rearing  stock,  a  considerable  amount 
of  phosphoric  acid  is  removed  from  the  soil  in  the 
bones  in  the  animals,  it  does  not  aflect  this  question, 
as  we  are  now  speaking  of  fattening  fnll  grown  ani- 
mals. The  phosphoric  acid  thus  imported  would  be 
equal  to  that  exported  from  the  farm  in  386  bushels 
of  wheat.  The  potash  and  soda  would  be  sufficient 
for  403  bushels  :  so  that  a  farmer  may  easily  calcu- 
late how  much  of  these  important  substances  he  ex- 
ports from  his  farm,  and  also  how  much  oil-cake  or 
other  substances  he  must  import,  to  keep  his  soil  in 
its  proper  condition. 

I  trust  that  chemical  knowledge  will  advance  with 
such  rapidity  that  in  a  few  years  every  farmer  will 
keep  an  exact  account  of  the  elements  removed  in 
and  by  the  growth  of  crops  from  each  of  his  respec- 
tive lots,  and  also  know  how  to  replace  them  again. 
Is  not  such  knowledge  desirable  ?  Is  it  not  worth 
a  mighty  eflbrt  to  attain  it  ?  I  hope,  for  the  honor 
and  happiness  of  the  country  of  my  adoption,  that 
effort  will  be  made  —  and  success  is  certain.  Joseph 
Harris.— Ogdcn,  JV.  Y.,  Aug.,  1830. 

LARGE    FLEECES. 

Messrs.  Editors:  —  There  have  appeared  in  the 
Farmer,  and  other  public  journals,  statements  of 
large  fleeces  taken  from  Merino  sheep.  If  those  w  ho 
tell  of  having  sheep  superior  in  quantity  of  wool, 
would  also  give  a  statement  of  the  manner  of  keep- 
ing them,  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  :  for  it  is  a 
well  known  fact,  that  extra  keeping  gives  an  e.\tra 
amount  of  wool.  I  have  a  flock  of  grade  Merinos, 
numbering  111,  from  which  I  sheared  520  lbs.  of 
wool,  all  well  washed.  54  were  ewes,  38  yearlings, 
3  bucks,  and  16  wethers.  My  stock  buck  gave  a 
fleece  of  10  lbs.  12  oz.  1  purchased  him  of  J.  D. 
Patterson,  Westfield,  Chautauque  co.  I  sheared 
from  the  buck,  one  wether,  one  ewe,  and  two  year- 
lings, 37J  lbs.  of  wool:  from  14,  including  the  6 
above,  89  lbs.  I  gave  no  grain  to  my  sheep  the  past 
year  —  they  were  wintered  on  clover  hay.  My  stork 
sheep  was  fed  extra  after  he  was  taken  from  the 
ewes,  he  being  very  much  reduced  in  flesh.  S.\m'i. 
Embree.— ffesi  Dresden,  JV.  Y.,Aug.,  1850. 

WOOL    m     ORLEANS    OOtTNTY 

Messrs.  Editors:  —  Thinking  that  my  neighbors, 
at  least,  would  like  to  know  the  average  weight  of 
the  wool  grown  and  sheared  this  season,  I  will  say 
to  them  ptvblicly,  (with  your  consent.)  tliut  in  this 
town  and  vicinity  I  purchased  3,578  fleeces,  and  by 
average  I  find  the  weight  just  60  oz.  each  —  3|  lbs. 
Considering  the  quality,  this  is  a  heavy  clip.  .Vbout 
three-eights  of  the  amount  was  five-eights  to  three- 
fourths  Merino,  the  ballance  was  from  five-eights  and 
three-fourths  to  pure  blood  Merino.  By  a  pretty 
close  calculation,  I  am  led  to  believe  that  the  above 
enumerated  fleeces  are  about  tlie  amount  that  was 
grown  in  this  town.  The  average  price  paid  per 
fleece  was  about  $1.16.     X.— Yates,  .V.    Y.,  1850. 
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SEES.— ITo.  4 

HivKs,  $ic. — 1  will  now  give  my  views  in  brief  on 
sundry  hives  in  use.  | 

Kdsct/s  Hive. — This  is  a  hive  constructed  in  an 
oblonjT  sliape,  vv'ith  a  door  extending  the  whole  lengtli 
of  the  hive.     The  interior  is  composed  of  three  sep   j 
arate  boxes,  with  a  pane  of  glass  in  the  front  of  each    i 
If  I  am  riglitly  informed,  the  inventor  claims  that  ii   | 
this  iiive  all  the  ndvantages  of  obtaining  box,  or  su! 
plus  honey,  arc  derived  ;  and  at  the  same  time,  \>\  a 
transposition  of  the   different  boxes,   the  bees  <  au 
always   be  kept  with  new  combs,  or  at  least  « ilh 
<-onibs  of  such  age  as  shall  be  contlucive  to  their 
prosperity.    . 

It  is  true  tliat  the  bees  nmy  thus  be  transferred  to 
boxes  in  which  they  will  build  new  combs,  bin  u  is 
«t  the  cxpeKse  of  subverting  the  domestic  economy 
of  this  insect  ;  and  this  process  can  never  be  etlecied 
but  at  the  peril,  sooner  or  later,  of  losing  every  'am- 
ily  of  bees  that  is  thus  operated  on.  The  reason  is 
this  :  Where  bees  are  afforded  a  sett  of  boxes  to 
woHi  in,  the  lower  one  is  generally  selected  as  a 
permanent  abode,  in  which  they  construct  mostly 
hrood  cirtiibs  ;  that  is,  the  combs  in  which  their 
young  are  matured.  The  upper  box  or  boxes  are 
used  as  store-houses,  in  which  sterc  combs  alone  are 
generally  built.  Now,  if  we  take  the  lower  box 
when  filled  with  bees  and  combs,  built  on  the  fore- 
going principles,  and  place  it  in  the  position  of  the 
second,  or  next  upper  box,  and  put  the  second  box 
below  in  the  full  one's  position,  the  bees  will,  wliere 
they  have  'become  numerous,  commence  working 
therein,  and  will  fill  the  same  with  new  combs  .  and 
in  the  fall  of  the  year,  if  the  then  upper  box  be  taken 
out  and  the  bees  dispersed,  they  will  return  to  the 
hive,  and  finding  tlje  lower  section  only,  they  will  all 
enter  it ;  thus  effecting  the  transfer  from  old  to  new 
£ombs,  upon  which  the  inventor  {there  is  nothing 
about  it  wortliy  of  being  called  an  invention,}  plac-es 
so  much  importance.  If  one  wished  to  destroy  an 
apiary  gradually,  he  could  not  adopt  a  better  plan. 
The  bees  in  working  below  their  permanent  resi- 
/ieace,  act  to  a  great  ostent  on  the  same  principles 
as  they  do  wh£ji  laboring  above  it  ;  and  instead  of 
tiiin  sheets  of  brood  comb,  many  store  combs  would 
be  built,  generally,  which  cculd  never  be  used  for 
breediflg  purposes  :  hence,  when  a  family  of  bees  is 
transferred  from  their  original  combs  to  such  as  are 
thus  faliricnted,  they  can  not  prosper  for  the  want 
of  a  proper  proportion  of  brood  combs.  If  all  the 
bees  of  a  lower  box  be  driven  into  another  empty 
bi)X,  they  will,  in  such  case,  build  suitable  combs, 
since  there  home  is  there,  and  not  in  a  box  above  or 
below  them  ;  but  while  the  queen  is  in  a  separate 
box,  the  workers  will  never  construct  combs  with 
the  same  regularity  and  for  the  same  uses  that  they 
do  where  the  queen  is  present  among  them.  This 
"is  very  reasonable.  Why  should  they  ?  In  their 
permanent  dwelling  they  already  have  enough  brood 
combs,  and  consequently  they  have  ao  use  for  more, 
and  brood  combs  not  being  suitable  to  store  honey  in 
<o  the  best  advantage,  store  combs  are  built. 

There  is  another  serious  objection  to  tijis  manner 
of  transferring  bees.  The  queen  is  most  always  in 
that  section  of  the  '..ive  where  the  brood  is  raised, 
perhaps  neyer  entering  a  storage  section,  unless  tem- 
poraiily  driven  out  during  the  height  of  breeding,  for 
the  want  of  room  to  deposit  her  eggs,  which  some- 
times occurs  wiien  the  honey  harvest  is  very  abund- 


ant, and  when  much  of  her  legitimate  room  is  filled 
with  honey.  When  the  season  of  transferring  on 
the  foregoing  plan  arrives,  she  will  be  in  the  removed 
section  ;  and  though  the  workers  may  return  to  the 
other  section,  slie  will  not,  for  the  reason  that  she  is 
unacquainted  with  the  locality,  being  always  at  home 
within  her  tenement.  In  such  case  the  safety  of  the 
colony  or  stock  is  gi-eatly  endangered,  since  they  can 
do  nothing  without  a  queen.  At  certain  seasons  the 
bees  can  produce  a  queen  in  the  place  of  one  lost ; 
but  this  can  not  be  done  in  the  fall  of  the  year  so  as 
to  proceed  with  spring  laying  in  the  usual  way.  If, 
then,  the  queen  be  lost  in  the  transfer,  the  family  of 
bees  is  in  a  very  critical  condition  ;  and  even  if  she 
be  not  lost,  the  form  of  the  combs  preclude  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  greatest  degree  of  prosperity  in  the 
family,  and  they  must  sooner  or  later  become  extinct. 
I  believe  the  foregoing  statements  to  be  so  firmly 
based  on  facts,  that  my  position  is  not  susceptible 
of  being  overthrown,  or  even  assailed  with  any  tan- 
gible argument  ;  yet  I  hope  that  apiarians  who  are 
skilled  in  bee-culture  will  inform  the  public  wherein 
I  err,  if  I  shall  state  ought  but  truth.  That  any 
written  exposition  of  this  subject  can  tally  with  every 
man's  exf>erience  in  all  cases,  is  out  of  the  question  ; 
but  general  facts  can  be  given,  involving  general 
principles,  and  that  is  all  I  can  expect  to  do. 

T.  B.  Mr.N-ER, 

Author  of  the  American  Bee-Keeper's  Manual. 
Clinton,  Oneida  Co.,  JV.  k'.,  1 850. 

ON    BEES. -QUERY. 

In  the  August  number  of  the  Genesee  Farmer,  page 
181,  friend  Miner  has  advanced  a  theory  which  is 
new  to  me,  in  relation  to  queen  bees  taking  an  a-rial 
flight,  and  that  while  on  the  wing  coition  takes  place, 
and  a  future  race  is  propagated.  This  theory  con- 
flicts Bomewiiat  with  some  things  that  have  come 
under  my  observation,  which  i  will  relate. 

Some  few  years  since  I  had  a  swarm  of  bees  come 
out,  (it  being  a  second  swarm,)  and  after  slighting 
as  usual,  remained  but  a  short  time,  when  they  re- 
turned to  the  old  hive.  On  examining  to  ascertain 
the  cause,  I  found  the  queen  on  the  ground  in  front 
of  the  old  hive,  totally  disqualified  for  flying,  having 
bat  one  wing,  and  that  a  mere  semblance  of  a  wing, 
I  returned  it  to  the  old  hive.  On  the  second  day 
they  did  nearly  the  same  as  on  the  first.  On  the 
third  day  i  put  the  queen  (it  being  in  ail  respects  as 
it  was  when  I  first  caught  it,)  in  a  hive,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  a  few  bees  in  the  hive-- a  bunch 
nearly  as  large  as  a  goose's  egg  —  and  they  stayed, 
I  placed  them  away  from  the  other  bees,  and  noted 
their  progress  ;  and  about  the  usual  time  the  bees 
began  to  increase,  though  very  slow  for  want  of 
comb.  In  the  fall  I  took  them  up.  The  hive  then 
contained  about  the  usual  number  of  bee.s,  with  al)oijt 
a  dozen  pounds  of  honey. 

And  further,  for  a  number  of  years  past,  wiieii  my 
bees  show  signs  of  disquiet,  on  hiving  them  I  catch 
the  queen  (or  queens,  if  "more  than  one,)  and  cut  one 
wing,  and  then  return  it  to  its  swarm.  This  I  have 
practiced  with  good  effect.  How  is  this  to  be  recon- 
ciled with  friend  Miner's  theory  J.  D.  C, — Locke, 
JV.  Y.,  Aug,,  1850, 

EvF.av  man  should  strive  to  be  a  creator  rather 
than  an  inhe.-itor  —  to  forge  his  own  weapons  rather 
than  rely,  on  the  rusty  sword  of  his  forefathers. 
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FAIR    FOR    1850. 

OiR  cnliimns  are  too  much  occupied  with  the  list  of 
prerniunis  awarded  on  articles  exhibited  at  the  late 
State  Fair,  to  allow  of  any  extended  remarks  of  our 
own.  We  can  nut,  however,  refrain  from  a  word 
or  two.  Tlie  fair  was  lield  about  one  and  a  half 
miles  I'roin  Albany,  on  the  Troy  road.  It  was  of 
easy  access  both  from  Troy  and  Albany,  and  persons 
were  carried  to  the  grounds  for  a  shilling.  In  this 
«ork  was  engaged  horses  and  vehicles  of  every  de- 
scription, from  the  fine  carriage  and  omnibus  to  the 
one-horse  lumber  wagon  The  road  was  continually 
thronged  with  these  vehicles,  making  the  journey  on 
foot  unpleasant  if  no!  dangerous.  About  thirty  acres 
of  uii'adow  was  enclosed  by  a  good  fence,  for  the 
exhibition.  We  fust  made  a  visit  to  the  grounds  on 
Wednesday  morning.  In  consequence  of  previous 
heavy  ruins,  the  grounil  was  in  a  very  wet  condition, 
making  it  unpleasant  to  get  about,  particularly  for 
ladies.  This  evil  was  partially  remedied  by  laying 
beards  in  the  principal  halls.  We  rather  think  that 
a  little  previous  attention  to  draining  would  have 
been  advisable,  and  that  a  little  money  spent  in  that 
way  would  have  been  very  profitably  expended.  The 
first  thing  done  by  the  officers  of  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Society  of  England,  in  preparing  for  their  exhi- 
bition, is  to  well  drain  the  ground.  The  display  on 
the  whole  was  good —  perhaps  never  exceeded.  The 
show   of  Stock   surpassed  anything   we  ever  saw. 

Tlic  exhibition  of  Fruits,  Flowers,  and  Vegeta- 
BLiis,  in  Floral  Hall,  was  hardly  what  we  expected, 
and  with  the  exce])tion  of  Foreign  Grapes,  we  shall 
bo  much  disappointed  if  it  is  not  far  surpassed  by  the 
exhibition  of  our  County  Society  and  the  Horticultu- 
ral Society  of  the  Valley  of  the  Genesee,  to  be  held' 
on  the  2Gtli  of  September.  The  display  of  Foreign 
(!kai'es  was  very  line.  We  noticed  twenty-two 
varieties  from  Van  Renssalaek's  Clinton  Point 
Vinery,  among  them  the  Black  Prince,  Victoria  Ham- 
burgh, While  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  Palestine; 
twelve  varieties  from  L.  R.  Colt,  of  Patterson,  N. 
.f.,  among  ihcm  Muscat  Blanche,  Victoria  Hamburgh, 
and  Brown  Damascus.  Also,  several  varieties  by  H. 
Vail,  of  Mt.  Ida,  Troy,  and  a  fine  young  plant  of 
Black  Hamburgh,  in  a  box,  about  six  feet  high,  bear- 
iug  seven  large  bunches.  The  Floral  Ornaments 
were  superb — a  Gothic  Arbor,  by  Herman  Wf.nhell; 
a  Chinese  Temple,  principally  of  verbenas,  by  J. 
Dl^av^'^:l.l.,  of  .\lbany;  a  Floral  Peacock,  by  Mrs,  J. 
Va.n  Nama.  of  Pititowu  ;  and  a  Floral  Harp,  by  Mrs. 
Mabbktt,  of  Mcchaiiicsville,  were  particularly  wor- 
thy of  praise. 

In  Mami-acilrer's  Hall  there  was  a  fine  coU 
lection  of  manufactured  articles  —  chairs,  bedsteads, 
quilts,  locks,  patent  milkers,  Jic.  But  this  hall  was 
liot  half  large  euougli  t-i  accommodate  tho  articles 
(  xliibited,  iTiuoh  less  the  crowd  of  visitors.  There 
should  have  been  two  h:iil- — .one  for  the  exhibition 
of  articles  of  ladies'  uiauulacture.  With  proper  room 
for  disphiy,  Ibis  would  have  been  the  most  brilliant 
exhibition  on  the  ground. 

In  Mechanic's  Hall  was  a  great  collection  of 
^toves,  pinning  and  savviug  machines,  Sic.  But  the 
great  point  of  attraction  was  the  steam  press,  on 
which  was  worked  the  Slate  Fair  Hourly  BuUelin, 
a  little  paper  set  up  and  printed  on  the  grounds. 
The   exhibition   in   Dairy   Hall   was    meagre. 


although  we  noticed  some  very  fine  cheese,  mostly 
from  Herkimer  county. 

Emery  fc  Co.'s  Implement  Hall  was  the  pret- 
tiest building  on  the  ground  —  indeed,  it  was  the 
only  building  laying  any  claim  to  taste  in  construc- 
tion. Perhaps  those  having  charge  of  the  business 
might  learn  a  lesson  from  Mr.  E.,  and  in  future  exer- 
cise a  little  taste  in  the  erection  of  the  buildings, 
without  adding  materially  to  the  expense.  This  hall 
was  filled  with  a  collection  of  implements  that  for 
beauty  of  workmanship,  and  utility  of  design,  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  surpass.  In  front  of  this 
hall  was  a  fountain  and  water  ram  in  operation,  add- 
ing much  to  the  beauty  and  interest  of  the  place. 

In  the  open  ground  was  a  good  collection  of  See^ 
Drills,  Horse  Powers,  Threshers,  &.c.  Ketciium's 
Mowing  Machine,  as  it  passed  over  ground,  nicely 
clipping  the  short  grass,  attracted  a  crowd. 

There  was  a  fair  collection  of  Sheep  and  Hogs. 
The  Poultry  Show  was  small.  We  noticed  only 
tn<o  lots  of  Polands  and  a  pair  or  two  of  Shanghaes, 
with  several  chickens,  and  atily  one  lot  of  Dorkings. 
There  was  quite  a  variety  of  the  more  curious,  such 
as  Bantams,  Silver  Pheasants,  SiC. 

We  would  suggest  that  in  future  no  refreshment 
tents  be  permitted  upon  the  grounds,  unless  under  the 
control  of  some  person  of  honor,  who  is  both  willing 
and  competent  to  do  the  fair  thing.  Allowing  per- 
sons to  come  within  the  enclosure  and  erect  tents 
ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  the  hungry 
crowd,  while  the  real  object  appears  to  be  to  rid  them 
of  tlieir  money  without  a  fair  return,  is  dishonorable 
to  all  concerned. 

Haydn's  Oratorio  of  the  Seasons  was  performed 
by  the  Albany  Harmonia  Society,  on  the  several 
evenings  of  the  Fair,  We  only  had  tho  opportunity 
of  hearing  it  once.  The  execution  of  the  piece  was 
all  that  we  expected  —  all  that  could  be  desired  — 
worthy  of  the  great  composition  and  its  great  author. 
But  we  regret  that  the  audience  was  so  small.  We 
fear  the  circus  had  more  attraction  for  the  mass  than 
the  sublime,  soul-stirring  conceptions  of  Hatdn, 
Tho  following,  representing  tho  clearing  up  of  a 
thunder-storrn  on  a  summer's  evening,  we  thought 
peculiarly  beautiful  ;  and  the  latter  part,  after  the 
fatigue  of  traveling  and  attendance  at  the  fair,  we 
could  fully  appreciate  : 

*■  Now  cease  the  conflicl  of  the  winda 

And  fast  the  gloomy  <'Unuis  reiiro  : 

The  sky  sublimer  swells. 

Pure,  azure  spreads  around. 

.\nd  o'er  liie  fields  the  setting  huh 

Displays  the  sparkling  robe  of  ioy. 

His  llock  secure.  lUe  shepherd  hies 

Liglit-henrteti  lo  liis  home  ; 

The  quail  repeated  ealls  her  miilB  . 

Around  tho  col  tho  crickets  chirp  ; 

While  cro.ik  the  iVc^s  within  lUc  pool ; 

.\nd  talis  the  evening  bell. 

Now  shines  ihe  glill'ring  host  of  stars 

The  hour  of  sweet  repose  is  near. 

Welcome,  welcome,  gcntie  kloi  p  I 

Soothing  balm  of  every  ixiro  I 

O,  Ihoti  that  in  the  cot  of  toil 

Deligbt'st  to  close  the  lids  of  lieulth 

Welcome,  welcome,  gentle  sleep  : 

To  rest,  to  rest,  nway  !'' 
The  number  of  people  in  attendance  was  imiT»et>se, 
and  the  receipts  for  admission  lo  the  grounds  over 
ijtl 2,000,  far  exceeding  that  of  any  pi'^vious  year. 

The  view  of  the  show  grounds  on  next  page,  will 
give  those  not  fortunate  enough  to  be  present  a 
pretty  correct  idea  of  the  arrangement. 
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PREMItTMS   AWARDED   AT    THE   N.  Y.  STATE   FAIR, 
Held    at    Albany,    September,    1850. 

SHORT  nORNED  CATTLE. 
•  Extra  stoclc,  Bulls  over  3  years,  Slierwood  and  Stevens,  Auburn, 
certiticate  for  "  3d  Duke  of  Cambridge."  whoreceived  the  1st  pre- 
mium in  1849  ;  2d.  none  ;  3d.  J  D  Thorpe,  •■  Dama,"  $5.  Bulls  2 
years  old.  best.  Sherwood  and  Stevens,  Auburn,  imported  Bull 
"  EarlScaham,"20  ;  2d  do.,  PP  Chapman,  Clockville,  "  Fortune," 
10  :  3d,  do..  George  Vail,  Troy,  "  Eclipse,"  5.  Bulls  1  year  old,  2d, 
Lorillard  Spencer.  Williams  Bridge,  imported  Bull  "  Waldcman," 
10.  Bull  calf,  best,  J  M  Sherwood, -\ubum.  '^  Vane  Tempest,"  10  ; 
2d.  do..  Francis  M  llotch.  Butternuts,  '•  Prophet,"  transactions 
and  3. 

Cows  over  3  years— 1st,  to  George  Vail,  Troy.  Esterville,  25  ;  2d. 
Col.  Campbell,  Rotterdam,  Rosa,  15  ;  3d,  Thomas  Hillhouse,  Wa- 
tervliet,  Daisy,  5. 

Heifers  2  years  old— 1st,  Ambrose  Stevens,  New  York,  Princess 
2d,  20  ;  2d,  George  Vail,  Troy,  Hilpa  2d,  10  ;  3d,  George  Vail,  do., 
Eunice  4th.  5 

Fleifers  1  year  old— let.  George  Vail.  Troy.  Lady  Harrington  5th. 
16;  2d,  S  P  Chapman,  Clockville,  Duchess,  10  ;  3d,  F  M  Rotch, 
Butternuts.  5. 

Heifer  calves— let,  George  Vail,  Troy,  Ililpa  3d,  10;  2d,  J  M 
Sherwood,  Auburn.  3 

Extra  stock— S  P  Chapman,  for  his  cow  Cbarlotte.which  received 
the  first  premium  last  year,  a  Diploma. 
DEVONS. 

Bulls  over  Syears- Best,  R  H  Van  Rensselaer.  Butternuts,  $25  ; 
2d.  John  Muir.  sen  ,  Hamilton.  15  ;  3d.  Andrew  Woodruff.  Wyo- 
ming. 5.  Mr.  Van  Rensselaer's  bull.  Bishop,  ruled  out,  having  re- 
CL.ived  the  prize  laat  year. 

Bulls  2  ycar.s  old— Bi-et.  John  Freemyre,  Schoharie  county,  20  ; 
3.1.  H  N  Wa.shburn.  Butternuts.  6. 

Bulls  1  year  old— Best.  H  N  Washbtirn,  Butternuts,  15  ;  2d.  Le 
Roy  Mowry.  Wa?hington  CO.,  10  ;  3d,  Lewis  G  Collins,  Dutchess 
county.  5. 

Bull  calf— Best., Lewis  G  Collins,  Dutchess  co.,  10  ;  2d,  H  N 
Washburn.  Butternuts.  3. 

Cowsover  3  years— Best,  H  N  Washburn,  Butternuts.  25;  2d, 
Lewis  G  Collins.  Dutchess  co..  15. 

Heifers  2  ye.irs  old-Be^t.  E  P  Beck.  Wyoming  CO.,  20  ;  2a,  H  N 
Washburn.  Butternuts,  10  ;  3d.  M  C  Remington.  Cayuga,  5. 
•     Heifers  1  year  old-Best,  Lo  Roy  Mowry.  Washington  CO.,  15  ; 
2d.  Le«is  U  <Jollins,  Dutchess,  co.,  10  ;  3d,  II  N  Washburn,  But- 
ternuts, 5 

Heifer  calves— Best,  E  P  Beck.  Sheldon,  Wyoming.  10  ;  2d,  Do., 
Transactions  and  3. 

HEREFORDS. 

Bulls  over  3  years  old— Best.  William  \  Keese.  Panic,  Peru,  $25  ; 
2d.  Erastus  Corning  jr..  Albany.  Young  Major.  15. 

Bulls  1  year  old— 2d  best.  W  A  Kei'.se,  Peru,  Clinton,  Noble,  $10. 

Bull  calf-Best.  Erastus  Corning  jr.,  Albany,  Prince  Albert,  10. 

(.tows  over  3  years— Best.  ErastusCorning.  jr  .  .\lbany.  Victoria, 
25  ;  2d,  do.,  do.,  Voung  Victoria,  15  ;  3d,  W  A  Keese,  Peru,  Matil- 
da.  5. 

Heifers  2  years  old— 2d.  Willi.'im  A  Keese,  Pern.  Adelaide,  10. 

Heifer  calf— 2d  best,  Wm.  A  Keese.  Peru,  Trans,  and  3. 
AYRSHIRES. 

Bull  over  3  years  old— Best.  E.  P.  Prentice,  Albany,  Dandy,  $25. 

Bull  calf— Best.  E  P  Prentice.  Albany,  10;  2d,  the  same,  Dandy 
3d.  Trans,  and s: 

Cows  over  3  years  old— Best,  E  P  Prentice,  Daisy,  25  ;  2d,  do.. 
Maida  2d.  16. 

Heifer  2  years  old— Best.  J  MoD  Mclntyre,  Albany,  Noma,  20  ; 
2d.  E  P  Prentio.  .^yr  4lh.  10. 

Heifer  calf— Best,  E  P  Prentice,  Redlady,  10  ;  2d,  do.,  do.,  Jesnie 
Deans,  Trans,  and  3. 

NATIVE    AND   CROS.SES. 

Cows  ovi  r  3  years  old— Best.  D  H  Albcrtson.  Lima.  N.  Y..  $20  ; 
2d.  Thomas  B.dl,  Morrisiana,  12  ;  3d.  Istiac  Sheldon.  Sennett.  4. 

Heifers  2  years  old— Best.  Thomas  Bell,  Morrisiana,  15  ;  2d,  Isaac 
Sheldon,  Sennett.  10  ;  3d,  Joseph  Haswell.  Hoosick,  3.  John 
Towusend,  of   Albany,  exhibited  a  very  fine  heifer  of  a  cross 

Heifers  1  year  old — Best.  F  B  Leonard,  Rensselaer  co.,  10  :  2d 
Joseph  Haswell.  lloosick.  8  ;  3d,  Thomas  Bell,  Morrisiana,  3.  Jihn 
.M  Nott.  of  Lansingburgh.  exhibited  a  fine  heifer. 

Heifer  calf— Best.  John  Lossing.  Albany,  3  ;  2d,  Milton  Knicker- 
backer,  Sebodack.  Trans 

Bulls— Fine  grade  bulls  and  bull  calves  were  exhibited  by  John 
Cross,  of  Oneida  CO.,  and  by  Silas  Sweetland,  Clifton  Park,  Sara- 
ti.-a  .J. 

WORKING    OXEN — OVER    FOUR    YEARS. 

Be^t  team  from  any  town,  not  less  than  ten  yoke.  William  Stre- 
ver.  Kinderbook.  $25  ;  Best  yoke  of  oxen.  James  Wadswortll.  Oen- 
eseo.  20  ;  2d,  Elon  Sheldon.  Sennett,  Cayuga,  15 ;  Sd,  John  P 
IJeekman.  Kinderbook,  5. 

Z)iscrclionar;/— Lemuel  Ilurlburt.  Winebeater,  Conn.,  25  ;  Wm 
Cowles,  Farmington.  Conn.,  15;  R  Mosick.  Kinderbook,  5  ;  J  11 
B  Church.  Vernon.  Oneida  co..  5  ;  Arden  Woodruff.  Wvomingco.. 
6  ;  lames  H  Shcrill,  New  Hartford,  5  ;  John  Drydon  Westmore 
land,  5  ;  Henry  B  Bartlctt,  Paris,  5  ;  Joseph  Haswell,  Hoosick,  5. 


STEERS THREE    YEARS    OLP. 

Best  single  yoke,  John  Muir,  sen.,  Hamilton,  Madison  ( 


,  $10; 


2d.  do.,  B  H  Streeter.  Clyde,  Wayne  co ,  8  ;  3d,  James  S  Wads- 
worth.  Geneseo,  Trans,  and  3.     A  premium  of  $5  is  awarded  to 
the  steers  of  Elon  Sheldon,  Sennett.  Cayuga  co. 
STEERS — TWO    YEARS    OLD. 

Single  yoke— Best,  9  A  Gilbert.  Hamilton.  Madison  oo. .  $10  ;  2a. 
B-  Benedict.  Greene  Co..  8  ;  3d,  James  H  Shcrrill.  New  Hartford. 
Trans,  and  3.  Boys  under  16  for  training— Best.  .John  N  Benedict. 
Greene  co..  silver  medal ;  2d,  Luther  Comstock.  Clinton.  Oneida 
eo..  Trans  and  3.  To  S  A  Gilbert  an  award  of  2  for  training  is 
recommended. 

STEERS — ONE    YEAR    OLD. 

Single  yoke— Be.«t.  John  H  Sherrill,  New  Hartford.  8  ;  2d  S  .\ 
Gilbert,  Oilbertaville.  Otsego  co..  5  ;  3d.  James  D  Van  Vechten. 
Schodack.  Trans,  and  3  ;  Lewis  E  Smith.  Half-moon.  Trans.;  H 
B  Baitlett.  Paris,  do.  Farming  steers— 1st,  S  A  Gilbert,  sil.  med  ; 
2d,  John  H  Sherrill,  Trans,  and  3. 

MILCH    COWS. 

Best  milch  cow,  S  P  Chapman.  Ciocksville,  Madiaon  CO.,  20. 
FAT    CATTLE — STALL    FED. 

Fat  oxen.  4  years  old— Best.  Edward  Munaon.  Sennett.  Cayuga, 
weigh  5.247  lbs.,  25  ;  2d,  A  Ross.  Preston.  Chautauque.  weigh 
4.112  M  lbs.,  15;  3d.  John  H  Boyd,  weigh  4.017  K  lbs..  10.  Sin. 
gle  ox.  over  4  years  old— Best.  James  S  Wadsworth.  Geneseo. 
weight  2  247  lbs..  15  ;  2a.  Jas,  S  Wadsworth.  Geneseo.  wt.  2.147  K 
lbs..  10.  A  Osbom.  of  Watervliet.  had  an  ox  13  years  old  that  is 
commended  for  notice.  Fat  cows,  over  4  years  old— Best.  J  M 
Sherwood.  Auburn,  wt.  1.765  lbs.,  15  ;  2d.  Aaron  Taylor,  \rden. 
Erie  CO..  wt.  1.855  lbs..  10,  Fat  steers.  4  years  or  nnder— Best.  Elon 
Sheldon.  Sennett,  Cayuga  CO..  10  ;  2d.  Milton  Knickerbacker. 
Schodack.  6. 

FAT  CATTLE ON  GRASS. 

Oxen,  over  4  years  old— Best.  Klon  Sheldon.  Sennett.  Cnvuga. 
20  ;  2d.  James  H.  Sherrell.  New  Hartford.  12  ;  3d.  Hiram'  Sheldon. 
Sennett,  8.  Cows,  over  4  years- 1st,  Luke  Putnam,  Warsaw.  Wyo- 
ming, 10  ;  2d.  George  Vail,  Troy.  5  ;  3d.  G  Lee,  Cambridge.  Wash- 
ington. 4.  Fat  steers.  4  years  or  under— Best.  Jas  S  Wadsworth. 
Geneseo.  12  Heifers— Best.  Joseph  Haswell.  Hoosick,  8  ;  2d,  Elon 
Sheldon,  Sennett,  3. 

FAT    SHEEP. 

Long  Wooled.  over  2  years  old  -2d  best,  Richard  Gypson.  Onei- 
da CO.,  3.  Middle  Wooles.  2  years  and  over-  Best.  J  M  Sherwood. 
.A.uburn,6  ;  2a.  T  B  Wakeman.  Herkimer.  3  ;  3a.  J  .McD  Mclntyre. 
Albany.  Morrell's  Shepherd.  Middle  Wooled  I..imb— Richard 
Gypson,  a  discretionary  premium  ;  Fat  Sheep,  D  R  Dix.  Vernr.n. 
Oneida  co  .  do. 

FOREIGN    CATTLE. 

To  RoEwell  L  Colt,  of  N.  J.,  for  his  specimen  of  Hnngnriau  I  .ti- 
tle. :is  a  commendation  for  his  enterprise  a  diple,raa  ;  also,  the  So- 
ciety's thanks  to  J.  Watson  Webb,  who  sent  them  out.  A  diplo- 
ma to  J.  Baldwin.  Vt,.  for  specimens.  Working  oxen— 1st.  Wm. 
L  Cowles.  Ct.  20  :  2d.  Lemuel  Hurlburt  Ct..  1,5  Short  Horns - 
Best  Bull.  George  Miller.  Canada  We.=t.  25  ;  2d  best.  P  Lathrop,  S 
Hadley.  Mass,,  dip.  and  10.  Cows— 2d  premium,  George  Miller, 
C.  W,.  15,  For  a  bullciilf  same,  dip,  Devons— 1st.  Samuel  Hurl- 
burt, Winchester.  Ct  .  ■•  Bloomfleld."  dip.  and  25  ;  2d.  Wm  K 
Sandford.  Orwell.  Vt..  15  :  3d.  Wm.  L  Cowles.  Ct,,  15.  Yearling 
Bulls— 1st,  .same.  15.  Bull  Calves— Wm,  R  Sandford,  Vt .  10,— 
Devon  Cows— lat.  Wm.  L  Cowles.  dip  and  25  ;  2a.  Lemuel  Hurl- 
burt. Ct-,  16  ;  3d,  Wm.  L  Cowles.  5.  Yearling  Heifers- Best, 
same.  15.  Heifer  Calves — 1st.  Samuel  Hurlburt.  discretionary  ; 
2a.  W  L  Cowles.  Trans.  Ayrshire  Bulls— 1st.  R  L  Colt.  N.  J,, 
dip.  and  26  ;  3d.  E  W  Woodford.  Ct..  Trans  and  6.  Cows— 1st, 
R  L  Colt,  N,  J.  dip  and  25.  Also,  a  dip.  for  2  yr.  heifer.  Alder- 
ny  BuU-Be.st.  R  L  Colt.  K.  Cow,  same,  26.  Also  a  diploma  and 
thanks  for  bull  and  heifer. 

HORSES    OF    ALL    WORK. 

Stallions  of  all  work— Best*  J  T  Grant.  Junction.  Morses  Gray  ; 
2d  do..  John  L  Bennett.  Montgomery  CO..  Sir  Henry  ;  3d  do..  C 
Canfield.  Poughkcepsie.  Voung  .Andrew  ;  4tb  do..  Foster  Breed, 
Crown  Point,  young  Black  Hawk.  Brood  Mares— Best.  F.  Cor- 
ning. Albany,  bay  mare.  Brown  Colt  :  2d  do..  G  Van  Olinda.  Wa- 
tervliet. gray  mare.  Bay  Colt  ;  3d  do.,  P  F  Mesick.  Crlumbia  co  , 
sorrel  mare.  Sorrel  Colt. 

A  special  premium  of  $20  was  awarded  to  Williara  M  lluUock.  of 
New  Scotland,  for  his  very  superior  brood  mare  and  fwd 
THOROUGH  BRED  HORSES. 

Best,  Mortimer  De  Molt,  of  New  York,  for  importe  1  "  Trustee," 
20  ;  2d.  0  K  Lapbam.  of  Keesville.  E.ssex  co  .  for  imported  -Leop- 
ard," 12,  J  B  Burnett  of  Syracu.ae,  for  imported  '•  Consterna- 
tion." a  special  premium  is  recommended  ftr  his  superior  merit, 
he  having  received  the  Society's  first  premium  already,  Wm  M 
Huff,  of  BulTalo.  for  his  imported  horse  '•  I.ance."  which  received 
the  first  premium  of  the  Society  at  the  fair  of  last  year,  a  spcci.al 
premium  is  recommotided. 

THREE   YE.\RS   OLD,  STALLIONS    AND    MARES. 

lat  beat  stallion  3  yi'ars  old,  Philip  Honrnb-ek.  of  Rochester.  Ul- 
ster CO..  15  ;  2J,  A  H  Jnqm!th,  Fonda.  Mont  eo  .  10  ;  3d.  Harvey 
Kimbcrloo.  Columbia  co  .  Youatt  ;  4th.  Wm  Hunter  WalerTliei. 
.^bany  CO,,  Trans  1st  best  marc,  J  D  Kingsland.  Clinton  co..  15; 
2d,  Peleg  Cross,  jr..  Colombia  oo.,  10  ;  3,1.  John  M  Taylor.  Otsego 
00.,  Youatt  ;  4th.  John  McCormiok  Bethlehem,  .Albany  oo..  Trans. 
TWO    YEARS    OLD,  STALLIONS    AND    HARES. 

1st  best  stallion.  2  years  old.  Garret  Van  Olinda.  Walentiet, 
Albany  co.,  10  ;  2d.  John  Muir,  sen  .  Hamilton.  .Madiaon  CO.,  Y»l»- 


«Li,  ou  Isaac  Sink,  Greenbush,  Reng.  CO.,  Trans.  Ist  best  mare, 
?8^'cfG^at,Jt.nction,Ron3.'co.,10;  2d,S  A  G  Ibert  Ham,l- 
ton,  Madison  co  .  Youatt  ;  3d,  Daniel  J  Day,  OranT.Ue,  Wash,  co., 


ton,  Madison  co 
Trana. 

ONR    YEAR   OLD    COLT. 

lEtbest  staUion,  Wni.  Stuyer,  Kinderhook,  6  i  2d,  Isaac  Hoag, 
Easton,  Wash.  CO.,  Youatt  ;  3d,  Abraham  OliTcr,  New  Scotland, 
Trans. 

MATCHED   HORSES   FOR  CARRIAGES. 

Ist  best  pair  matched  horses,  J  B  Plumb,  Albany,  dip.  and  15  ; 
2d,  Wm.  C  Durant.  Albany,  10  ;  3d,  Theodore  S  Faxton.Uiica,  8  ; 
4th,  John  B  Borst.  Montgomery,  6. 

MATCHED   HORSES    FOR    DRAUGHT. 

Best  pair  of  matched   horses,  John  Butterfleld,  Utica,  10  ;  2d, 

Jagger,  Treadwell  k  P»rry,  Albany,  8  ;  3d,  Mr.  Truax,  Albany,  6. 

GELDINGS. 

Best  Gelding,  Lewis  S  Smith.  Mechanicsville,  Soc.  dip.  andlO  ; 
2d.  Thoo.  S  Faxton.  Utica.  8  ;  3d  Nathan  Morgan,  Victor,  Mad. 
CO.,  6 ;  4th.  SiUs  W  Toby.  Hudson,  4. 

FOREIGN    HORSES. 

Best  Blood  Stallion,  over  4 years -Thomas  Leach,  Canada  West, 
Reindeer,  dip.  and  20.  Best  StaUion  of  all  work— Wm.  Walker, 
Vt ,  Morgan,  14  years  old.  dip.  and  20  :  2d,  Amos  Bigelow,  Bridg- 
port,  Vt.riO,  Best  draught  staUion-Elisha  Norton,  Chelsea,  Vt, 
dip  and  20  ■  2d,  David  Lawrant,  Canada,  10.  Best  broodmare— 
Wm.  L  Cowles.  Farmington,  Ct.,  dip  and  20.  Best  pair  matched 
horses-Andrew  Holmes,  Addison,  Vt.,  10  ;  2d,  B  B  Foss,  Kelsey, 
Vt ,  pair  of  Morgan  matched  horses.  10.  8  D  Harlan,  of  Hart- 
land,  Vt..  having  received  the  premium  last  year  on  his  horso 
"Gray  Hawk,"  receives  the  Society's  certificate  at  this  exhiDi- 

'""discrctionary  premium  of  a  silver  medal  is  also  recommended 
to  Messrs.  Reynolds  &  Ness,  of  New  York,  for  a  pair  ot  2  year  old 
mules. 

SHEEP,  LONG  WOOLED. 
1st  best  Bucks  over  2  years— Winants  Vounghans,  Uensselaer 
CO.,  10  ;  2d.  John  A  Rathbun,  of  Otsego  co..  8  ;  3d,  John  C  Collins, 
Columbia  CO..  5.  Best  buck,  2  years  or  under-B  J  ^^y'-  M""'; 
gomery  co.,  10 ;  2d,  Richard  Gibson.  Oaeida  co.,  8  ;  3d.  B  J  Hays, 
Mont.  CO.,  S.  Best  pen  5  ewes  over  2  years-John  A  Ratbbun.  Ot- 
sego CO  10  ■  2d,  rtinants  Younghans,  Rons,  co  ,  8  ;  3d,  Wm 
Rjthbun,  Springfield,  Olsego  co.,  5.  Best  pen  5  ewes  2  years  or 
nnder-John  A  Rathbun,  Olsego  co  ,  10  ;  2d,  J  C  Rathbun  Otse- 
eo  CO.,  8  ;  3d,  E  Scace,  Watervliet,  Albany  Co.,  6  Best  pen  5  Buck 
lambs-Winants  Vounghans.  Reus.  co.  8;  2d  VVm  Rathbun. 
Otsego  CO  3  and  Morrell's  Shepherd.  Best  pen  6  Ewe  lambs— Wi- 
nants Younghans,  Reus.  CO..  8  ;  2d,  John  A  Rathbone.  Otsego  CO., 
3  and  MorreU's  Shepherd. 

MIDDLE  WOOLED  SHEEP. 
Bucks  over  2  vears  old-Best.  J  M  Sherwood,  Auburn,  10  ;  2d 
and  3d  to  be  divided  between  F  M  Rotch.  of  Butternuts,  and  J 
McD  Mclntyro,  of  .Mbany,  13.  Bucks  under  2  year3--Best,  Z  B 
Wakeman,  Herkimer,  10.  Fen  ot  5  Buck  lambs-Best,  Z  B  W.ake- 
man,  8  ;  2d,  J  McD  Mclntyre,  MorreU's  Shepherd's  book  and  o 
Ewes  over  2  years-lst,  J  M  Sherwood,  10  ;  2d,  tM  Rotch,  8  ;  M, 
Z  B  Wakeman,  5.  Ewes  under  2  years-Best,  Z  B  Wakeman  ; 
2d  do  ,  do.,  J  McD  Mclntyre.  Ewe  lambs— Best,  2.  u  Waiseman, 
J  McD  iMcIntyre,  MorreU's  Shepherd's  book  andS.  All  the  ^heep 
of  this  class,  to  which  premiums  were  awarded,  are  full  blood 
South  Downs. 

MERINOS. 
Best  Buck  over  2  years— .VI  N  Dart,  Harpersfleld,  10  ;  2d,  Owen 
Lathrop,  Darien,  8  ;  3d,  Joseph  Haswell,  Hoosick,  5.  Best  Buck 
2  years  or  under-L  H  Yates,  Darien,  10  ;  2J,  Lewis  G  Collins. 
Dutchess  CO  ,  8  ;  3d,  J  M  Sherwood,  Auburn,  5.  Best  pen  o  ewes 
over  2  years -R  E  Keese,  Ausable,  Clinton  co.,  10  ;  2d,  L  H  Yates, 
Darien,  8  ;  3d,  Francis  M  Rotch,  Otsego  CO.,  5.  Best  pen  5  ewes, 
2year9orunder-LewisG  CoUins,  Dutchess  CO.,  10;  2d,  Robert 
E  Keese  Clinton  co  ,  S  ;  3d.  L  M  Dart,  Harpersfleld,  5.  Be^t  pen 
5  Buck  lambs-L  G  CoUins,  Datchessco..8  ;  2d.  R  E  Keese,  Clinton 
CO  3  and  MorreU's  Shelierd.  Best  pen  5  Ewe  lambs— R  E  Keese, 
Clinton  CO..  S  ;  2d,  L  G  CoUius,  Dutchess  CO  ,  3  and  MorreU's  Shep- 
herd. 

SAXONS. 
Best  Buck  over  2  ycars-S  H  Church,  Oneida  co.,  10  ;  2d,  Ran- 
som &  Baker,  Iloosick.  8  ;  3d.  Joseph  Haswell,  Hoosick,  5.  Best 
Buck  2  years  or  under— S  H  Church.  Vernon,  Oaeida  CO.,  10  ;  2d, 
Ransom  &  Baker.  Hoosick,  8.  Best  pen  6  ewes  over  '2  years-S  H 
Church  Vernon  Oneida  CO..  10  ;  2J,  Joseph  Haswell,  Hoosick,8. 
Best  pen  ewes  2  years  or  under-S  H  Church,  Oneida  CO.,  10  ;  2d. 
Ransom  St  Baker.Hoosick.  8,;  3d.  Frederick  Phelps.  Schodack,  5. 
Best  pen  i  Buck  lambs-Ransom  &  Baker.  Hoosick.  8  ;  2d,  Joseph 
Haswell,  Hoosick.  3  and  MorreU's  Sheperd.  Best  pen  5  Ewe  lambs 
-Joseph  Haswell.  Hooieok,  8  ;  2d.  Ransom  Sc  Baker,  Hoosick.  3  and 
MorreU's  Shepherd  B  est  sample  of  Wool,  not  less  than  ten  fleeces, 
(as  in  Merino  Class)— J  P  Beekman,  Columbia  co.,  SU.  Med. 

Best  Shepherd  Dog— John  CampbeU.  Middlebury,  Vt ,  5  ;  2d, 
Robert  Middlemost,  West  Meredith,  Delaware  CO.,  MorreU's  Shep. 
NATIVE    AND    GRADES. 
;  Best  Buck  over  2  years  old— Daniel  Curtiss,  Canaan.   Col.    CO.. 

8  Beit  liuck  under  2  yesra— Ist.  Daniel  S  Curtis,  Canaan,  Col. 
CO  10  ■  2d  R  C  Derrick.  New  Brunswick,  8.  Best  pen  5  Ewes, 
over  2  years-lst,  Daniel  S  Curtis.  Canaan,  Col.  Co.,  10  ;  2d,  E  R 


Daniel  S  Curtis,  Canaan,  Col  CO.,  8.  Best  pen  5  Buck  lambs  2d, 
Daniel  S  Curtis,  3  and  MorreU's  Shepherd.  Best  pen  of  6  K.we 
lambs— 1st,  Richard  Oypsou,  Westmoreland,  8  ;  2d.  Dai  iel  S  i  ur- 
tis,  3  and  Morrell's  Shcpperd. 

FOREIGN    SHEEP — LONG    AND    MIDDLE    WOOLED. 

Long  Wooled— Best  Buck.  Markliam.  C.  \V..  10.     Best  pen  of  .i 
Ewes,  same,  10.     Middle  Woolod-Best  Buck,  same.  10.     (lest  pen 
of  5  Ewes,  same,  10.     Best  pen  of  5  Buck  lambs,  same,  5 
MERINO    AND   SAXO.NS. 

Merino— Best  Buck,  John  CampbcU,  Middlebury.  Vt.,  10.     S.n 
pen  of  5  Ewes,  Jesse  Hinds.  Rutland,  Vt  ,  10.     B_est  pen 
lambs,  Go( 
lambs,  san 

Saxons- 
Ewes,  same,  10.     Best  pen  .1  Buck  lambs,  George  Campbell,  \\'e8t- 


mpbell.    Westrainster,  Vt.,  5.     Best   pen,  5   f'A 
B  Smith,  Walworth  Ct., 


Best  Boar,  1  year  old— Winant  Vounghans,  Reus,  co  ,  10  ;  2d, 
James  P  Noxon,  White  Creek,  V.'a.sh.  co.,  ^.  Best  Boar  under  1 
year  -Wm.  Webb,  Darien,  8  ;  2d,  Wm.  Comstock,  Lawrence,  Ot- 
sego CO.,  3.  Jacob  Taylor,  Reus,  co.,  a  boar  4  years  old,  highly 
recommended  Best  breeding  sow  over  2  years — Wm.  Comstock, 
Otsego,  10  ;  2d,  Wm.  Hurst,  Albany,  5.  2d  best  breeding  sow,  1  yr. 
old,  Lawrence  Salisbury.  Lansingburgh,  0.  Best  sow  under  1  year, 
Wm  liurst,  Albany,  S.  Best  lot  of  pigs,  not  less  than  5  and  under 
lOmooths.  n  C  Derrick,  New  Brunswick,  10.  Samuil  .'il,^rgan, 
Watervliet,  pair  Suffolk  pigs,  very  fine,  :;. 
PLOWS. 

Best  sod  plow  for  stiff  soil,  not  less  than  7  inches— Prouiy  and 
Mears,  No.  30,  Boston,  dip.  and  16  ;  2.1,  Miner  k  Horton,  Peekskill 
plow  No.  21,  10.  Best  sod  plow,  for  light  soil,  furrows  fl  by  li:  iii- 
ches-Prouty  &  Mears,  Boston,  No.  2.),  dip.  and  15  ;  2d,  W  I.' 
Chase,  Amsterdam,  Amsterdam  Plow.  No.  7.  10  Best  plow  for 
fallows  or  old  land— Proaty  &  Mears,  Boston,  No.  i  1-2,  dip.  and 
10;  21,  Miner  &  Horton,  rcekskiU  Plow,  No  21,  S.     Best  sub.> 


(Ida  CO.,  8.    Best  pen  5  Ewes  under  2  years— 2d, 


plow,  I'routv  &  Mears,  Boston,  dip.  and  S.     Bi^^t   si  le  hiU  plow, 
Bosworth,  liich  i  Co  ,  Troy,  dip.  and  S. 

FARM  implemi;nt.s,  .So.  I. 
Best  f.irm  wagon,  Chris.  Snyder,  W.  Saud  Lake,  Iteas.  co  ,  o  ; 
best  harrow,  J  Si  R  Downer,,Castleton,  Rens.,  :<  ;  best  com.  oulli.  , 
vator.  Emery  &  Co.,  Albany,  3 ;  best  ftnuin;;  mill,  i  *J  tiratt. 
Junction  Port,  Ohio,  5  ;  best  corn  stalk  cutter,  Reuben  DanicLs. 
Woodstock,  Vt ,  5  ;  best  straw  cutter,  Wm  11,-nrv,  lVoiv:-sler, 
Mass.,  3  :  best  corn  and  cob  crusher,  by  liors.-  power,  limrry  &  Co  . 
Albany,  5  ;  best  horse  rake,  R  11  Chase,  y.  l.iv  enu.'-re,  .Me..  2  ;  best 
ox  yoke,  Emery  &  Co,  Albany,  2;  b":-t  roller  for  g,.ner;.l  u."', 
same,  5. 

Discretimiai  y  .—S  Hosack  .Mix,  large  plank  road  car  with  'os- 
ciUating  roller  axle."  sil  med.  One  or  iwo  seat  carrifvge.  Long  St 
Silsbee,  Albany.  large  sU.  med.  Onehorse  fileigfa.  Muller  St  Skin- 
ner. Fort  .Ann.  Wash.  co.,smaUail.  med  Batoucb  and  open  bug- 
gy, Lown  6c  Bunker,  Troy.  sU.  med-  Lawrence  co.acb,  covered 
sleigh,  two  seated  sleigh  and  a  one  horse  sleigh,  square,  sil  med 
and  dip.  Omnibus,  Eaton.  Gilbert  St  Co  ,  Troy,  small  sil  med  — 
Miscellaneous  articles,  fur  general  garden  purposes,  K.iiiery  Sc  Co  . 
Albany,  large  sU  med. 

FARM  IMPLEMENT.S,  NO.  II. 
Best  carriage  harnes.i,  Lymau  J  Loyd,  Albany,  3  ;  be.n  ehun, 
Emery  St  Co ,  Albany,  2 ;  best  chm'se  press.  Hezokiab*  Rog- 
ers, Clifton  Park,  Saratoga  co..2;  best  grain  cradle,  Nichols  Sc 
Bole.s,  Van  Buren  Centre,  Onondaga,  2  ,■  for  a  lady's  saddle,  lyj 
Loyd.  dis.  prem.;  patent  Shefto  saddle,  'li  B  Sla.son,  Albany,  do  ; 
best  six  band  rakes,  David  Ray,  Ch  ttham,  Col  co.,  2  ;  best  gar 
den  rakes,  S  C  Blair,  Farmington,  Ct ,  dip  ;  best  h-.ty  fork.  D  J 
Millard,  Paris,  Oneida  co. .  2  ;  best  straw  forks,  same,  2  ;  best  grass 
scythes,  same,  2  ;  best  mar^ure  fork:;,  same,  2  ;  best  hay  rigi^ing 
Wm.  P  Coonradts,  Brunswick,  Rens.  co,.  2, 

Discretionary. — Grass  scyths.  and  snath.s.  Draper.  Brown  St 
Chadsey.  Troy.  2  ;  butter  ladles  and  prints  St  Paul  S.-eley  .Mor- 
ris, Otsego,  2  ;  shovels  and  spades,  Ernery  St  Co  ,  Albany,  "-  ;  lar- 
gest assortment  of  useful  farm  implementr  saiu.*  dip,;  potato 
diggers,  Henry  Patridgo  8c  Son,  Medtiold.  .Masi..  'J  ;  h-*,-^,  s  ." 
Reynolds,  UnadUla  Forks.  2. 

FARM     IMPLE.MENT.J,    NO.    III. 
Best  horse  power,  on  endless  chain  piiuciple.  i'.mei-y  St  t  o  .  din, 
and  3;  best  thresher  Eddy  8c  Co..  dip  and  S  ;  best  seed  plaut,-r. 
for  hand  or  horse  power.  J  PGroshen  dip  and  3  ;  bestgr.iin  diill- 
P  Seymour,  dip.;  best  portable  .saw  raill    Kmery  .<c  to  .  dip  ;  best 
corn  sheller.  horse  power,  same   dip  :  best  do,,  hand,  same  dip  ; 
best  vegetable  cutter,  V  H  St  .\  Hallock,  dip  ;  best  and  mo"t  nu- 
merous collection  of  agricultural  implements,  i-^m^ry  Sc  Co..  dip 
and  -20  ;   best  do,,  made  in  New  York.  same.  dip.  and  20. 
MACHINERY    AND    IMPLEMENTS,    NO.    IV. 
Steam  engine  for  agricultural  purposes  on  the  farm.    Hoard  S. 
Bradford.  Watertown,  Jefferson  C),.  silver  medal,   on  couditioii 
that  the  proprietor  furnishes  a  description  of  m.ichino.  accompa- 
nied by  a  model  to  be  deposited  in  the 
cut-off  valves  for  steam  engine.  S  P  VVi 
ent rotary   sewing  machine.   Lerowe  ic  niojgrt     :N"»'  \  nil;    .sil 
med;  buck  moulding  machine    B.iker  St  I  Jili  >    t     !  i  "•     '■"  ;  d  ii 
ry  steamer.  Harry  Bushnell.Ulica,  dip  ;   I."         i  '    -irnw 

cutters,   E  k  T  Burrell,    Seneca    sil.  iin   I      ;  I   i  -  "i 

knives  for  straw  cutters  Wm   Hoag,  .Via;.,.      il  !      ■,  >  ■  ivinj'^ 

laUway  wa-shing  machines.  Van  Zuyle  St  Coon.    I.'uisim;birgli 
dip.;  spring  tooth  harrow,  attached  to  broitd  cast  s  iwer.  S  S  Sa-,- 
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Broome  co.,  dip.  Grain  and  seed  sower,  with  plow  attached,  Sam- 
uel Davidson.  Greece,  Mon  co  ,  dip.  B  D  Saunder's  winnowing 
machiiii-,  .Mbert  Batea,  Shanesville,  Ohio,  fil.med.  Quack  rake 
and  po-1  cftter  S  fhcever,  Bemis  Heights,  Sar.  CO..  small  ail  med. 
«'m  Cro.wdalc's  plow  and  seed  drill.  W  H  Kerr,  Philadelphia, 
eni.all  sil.  iDi'd,  and  dip.  .Myers'  patent  wat.-v  fUterer.  Gideon  My- 
ers. Little  Fulls,  dip.  .Tatent  dog  power,  for  churn.  Bosworth.  Rich 
Si  Co  .  Troy,  small  sil.  med.  Patent  for  connecting  and  discon- 
iiecting  ivheclhubs  and  axles,  Billings  &  Ambrose,  Clarcmout,  N. 
II..  sil.  nKd. 

CRMX,  FLOUR  AND  SEEDS. 

iitKt  winter  wheat.  Samuel  Davidson  Greece.  Mon.  co.,  5  ;  2d. 
Qbttdiah  Ilowland.  Owasco.  Cayuga  C0..3.  Best  spring  wheat, 
Geor-'e  H  F.Us.  Clinton.  Oneida  CO.,  6  :  2d.  H  B  Bartlett,  Paris  Hill. 
Oneida  co  ,  3.  .\  sample  of  Australia  wheat,  Seatucket,  Suffolk 
00  Tol  Trans  Best  sample  of  peas.  Obadiah  Ilowland.  Owasco, 
Cayug  ■  CO  .  Norton-f  Ag.  Best  oats.  H  B  Bartlett.  (I'lirdy's  oats) 
Paris  Hill.  Oneida  co  ,  5  ;  2d.  do..  3,  Be.'t  barley,  F.  R  Dix.  Ver- 
non. Oneida  co  .  5  ;  2d.  Obadiah  Rowland.  Owasco,  3.  Best  barrel 
of  Indian  corn.  Obadiali  Howland,  there  being  no  other  and  that 
not  superior,  Norton's  .Ag.  Best  sample  of  12  cars  of  corn.  Kaw- 
son  Harmon.  Wheatland.  Mon.  co  .  Trans.;  2d.  Wm.  Baker.  Lima. 
Liv  CO.,  Jrans  .  Best  buck  wheat,  Wm.  P.  Conradt,  Brunswick. 
Kens.  CO..  3  ;  2d.  do.,  Hamilton  Morrison.  Montgomery.  Orange  co.. 
2  Flaxseed,  a  sample  by  Luman  Shepard.  Skaneatlas,  there  was 
no  competition,  Norton's  Ag.  Best  Timothy  seed,  Robert  Files. 
Clinton.  Oniida  CO..  3  ;  2d.  Lnman  Shepard.  Skaneatlas,  'i  A 
sample  of  Teazers.  Luman  Shepard.  Skaneatlas,  Norton's  .Ag  — 
Best  barrel  of  flour,  C  P  Willis,  Dresden.  Yates  CO.,  sil.  med.;  2d, 
11  H  Vlorris.  (Jcneva.  Ont.  CO..  vol.  Trans.  Forty  varieties  of 
wheat,  11  Harmon,  Wheatland,  Mon.  Co.,  sil.  med.  Case  of  wheat 
grits,  pearled  barley,  Slc,  C  N  Bement,  .Albany,  Tol.  Trans. 
APPLES    AyO    PEARS. 

For  the  largest  and  best  varieties  of  good  table  apples.  3  of  each 
variety,  named  and  labelled  by  exhibitors,  Kllwanger  St  Barry. 
Uochester,  Dinloma  and  Hoveys  colored  Fruits;  2d.  Jonathan 
Battey.  Keesviile.  Clinton  CO..  5  ;  3d.  Henry  Vail.  Troy.  Trans.- 
For  the  best  12  varieties  of  table  apples-lst,  to  Jonathan  Uattey. 
of  Keesville.  5  ;  2d.  K  P  Prentice.  Albany,  Trans,  and  2.  Best 
basket  of  standard  fruits,  to  Henry  Vail.  Troy,  sil  med.  For  the 
l.irgest  nnmber  of  varieties  of  good  pears— 1st.  Ellwanger  &  Barry. 
Koehester.  dip.  and  Hovcy's  colored  fruits  ;  2J.  Henry  Vail.  Troy. 

5  ;  3d.  Wilson,  Thorburn.  and  Teller,  Albany,  Trans.  For  the 
best  and  largest  collection  of -Autumn  pears,  named  and  labelled— 
1st.  lllwangi'r  Si  Barry.  Rochester,  dip.  and  5  ;  2d.  Dr  Herman 
Wendell,  Albany.  Trans,  and  2. 

PBACH1.;S,    PLUMS    AND    NECTARI.SES. 
B.  St  C  T;iri.-ties.  named  and  labelled.  Alden  .Marsh,  Albany,  dip. 
and  u.     Be.n  12  do  .  II  G  Dickerson,  Lyons.  2.     Bestseedling  vari- 
ety, B  specimens.  Kli..!ha  Dorr.  Albany.  3.     Plums  — Best  collection, 

6  of  each,  Isaac  DecniBton,  Albany,  dip.  and  6  ;  2d.  A  Marks.  Dur- 
ham, Greene  CO..  3.  Best  4  varieties  of  good.  6  each.  F.lisha 
Dorr.  Albany.  3  ;  2.1,  .A  Marsh.  Albany  2  Best  12  plums,  choice 
variety,  Wilson,  Thorbura  &  Teller.  2.  Seedling  plums,  I  Dennis- 
ton,  Albany.  5. 

QUINCES,  GRAPES,  SiC. 
Grapes— Best  iiative.  grown  in  open  air,  Daniel  .Ayres,  -Amster- 
dam ;  2d.  Eliaha  Dorr,  Albany.  Native  and  foreign— Best  2  vari- 
eties, nnder  glas.i.  H  Vail.  Troy  ;  2d.  S  P  Van  Rensseliler,  Clinton 
Point.  Best  dish  of  native  grapes.  J.amcs  Goold.  Albany.  Quin- 
ces-Best 12.  F.lisha  Dorr.  Albany  ;  'id,  John  8  Ooold,  do.  (;ur- 
r»nts-Elisha  Dorr.  '1  homas'  Fruit  Culture.  Watermelons- Best 
specimen  of  any  variety.  H  Vail.  Troy.  .Mnskmelons— Best,  John 
Uingwell,  Albany;  •2d,  C  FCrossman,  Rochester.  Best  collections. 
K  P^'rentice  ;  2d,  W  A  McCudoch.  Greenbush,  Thomas'  Fruit 
Culture.  Cranberries— Best  peck,  domestic  culture,  James  Can- 
tine,  Westchester,  Trans. 

FLOWERS. 
Greatest  variety  and  quantity  of  flowers,  James  Wilson,  Albany. 
.1 ;  21  do..  Kllwanger  8i  Barry.  Rochester,  3.  Dahlias— Greatest 
variety,  Jas.  Wilson.  Albany,  5.  Best  24  dissimilar  blooms.  Ell- 
wanner  St  Barry.  Uochester.  3  ;  do.  single  dahlia,  L  Menand,  Al- 
bany 2  Uoscs-Oreate.st  variety.  L  y.cuand,  Albany.  6.  Best  24 
dis  booms.  Jas,  Wilson.  3  :  'id  do,  Ellwanger  St  Barry  Rochester. 
2.  Phloxes— Best  six.  varieties.  Jas,  Wilson  Albany.  3  ;  do.  peed- 
ling  do,  2  Verbenas- Greatest  variety.  Ellwanger  &  Barry. 
Boclistcr.  ail.mcd.;  best  12  varieties.  Jas.  Wilson.  Albany  2  ;  do 
seedling.  Ellwanger  8t  Barry.  Rochester,  2.  German  Astora— Best 
col,  Jas.  Wilson,  Albany,  sil.  med.;  'id  do,  EUwangerSi  Barry. 
Uochester  2.  Pnns'.es-Best  and  greatest  variety,  Ellwanger  St 
Barry.  Rochester.  3  |  24  varieties.  2.  Greatest  variety  and  show 
of  ilinv-r.f.  John  Dinguell,  Alb.any,  sil.  med  ;  2d  do ,  Mrs.  New- 
comb.  Pitt.itown.  a.  Dahlias-Greatest  variety,  Norman  Briggs. 
Selieneetadysil  med,;  best  12  dis  blooms. 3;  6  varieties,  Edward 
Van  Alstyne.  Greenbush,  2;  single  variety,  Norman  Briggs, 
sil  nu'd.  Rosea— Greatest  variety,  Mrs  Henry  Morgan,  Aurora, 
Cayuga  co.,  sil.  mod.;  2d,  E  S  S  Martin,  Willow  Brook,  2  ;  best  6 
distinct  blooms.  Dr.  Alx.  Thompson.  Aurora,  a.  Phloxes -Best  6 
varieties.  Dr.  II  Wendell.  Albany,  3  ;  3  varieties,  do  do  .  2  ;  seed- 
ling, do,  2.  Verbenas— Greatest  variety.  John  Uingwell.  .Alb.auy. 
Bil  med,;  bestseedling.  .Mrs.  V.  S  S  .Martin.  Willow  Brook.  Cay. 
CO.,  2  ;  do.  6  varieties.  D  T  Vail,  Troy,  3  ;  do  3  do.  do  ,  2  Ger- 
man .Astors  — Beat  col.,  Wm,  Newcomb,  Fittstowu,  sil.  med  ;  '2d  do. 
John  Dingwell.  Albany.  2.  Panzies-Best  and  greatest  variety. 
Wm.  Newcomb.  Pittstown.  ail.  med.;  do.  6  varieties,  Dr.  H  Wen- 
dell, .Albany.  2. 


Genital  List,  open  to  all  competiturs.—Hc&t  ccl.  of  green-honse 
plants,  owned  by  one  person.  L  Menand,  Albany,  ail.  med  ;  2d, 
Jas.  Wilson.  Albany,  3.  Best  floral  design.  Dr.  II.  Wendell.  Alba- 
ny, ail,  med  ;  2d.  John  DingweB,  Albany,  3.  Be?t  floral  ornament. 
Mrs.  Jas,  T.  Van  Namee.  Pittstown  sil  med;  2d,  .Mrs  Wm. 
Newcomb,  Fittstowu,  3.  Best  band  bouquet,  flat.  Jas.  Wilson, 
-Alhany,  3  ;  2d,  do.  do.,  2.  Best  hand  botjuet.  round.  J,as.  Wilson. 
Albany.  3  ;  2d,  do  do..  2.  Best  ba.«ket  with  handle.  .Vlrs.  Wro! 
Newcomb.  Pittstown.  sil.  med.  Flowers— Beautifully  arranged 
basketof  flowers,  D  T  Vail, Troy. sil  med.  Best  floral  exhibition 
of  any  Horticultural  Society.  L  Menand,  .Albany,  sil  mij.  .A  col 
of  dried  plants  and  flowers,  Mary  .M  Chase,  large  sil,  med.  Two 
vols,  of  Floral  Treasures.  Eliza  E  Carey,  small  sil.  med.  collection 
of  400  dried  plants.  Eliza  EBen  Ehle,  Canajoharic.  small  sil,  med. 
Herbarium  of  the  Pine  Grove  from  .Albany  county.  .\lex  Kirk- 
wood,  small  sil,  mt^l. 

PREMIUMS   ON    FOREIGN    FRUIT. 

Grapi  s-R  S  Colt.  Patterson.  N.  J  .  Ist  premium,  a  sil  med,  and 
vol.  of  Trans.;  •2d.  J  W  Hayes.  Newark.  N.  J..  Downiug's  Fruits 
-Apples- C  Goodrich,  Burlington.  A^t.  1st  premium. a  ail,  med  and 
Society's  Trans,  Canada  crab  apple  — Benj,  Brewster  .Montreal, 
a  vol  of  Trans.  Pears-J  W  Hayes,  .Newark,  N.J,,  1st  pieminm 
and  ail.  med,.  and  a  copy  of  Ihomas  ;  C  Goodrich.  Burlington. 
Vt.,  2d  do,,  and  a  copy  of  Downing's  Fruits.  Peaches— Dr.  J  .M 
AVard,  Newark.  N.  J.,  a  vol.  of  Thomas.  .A  complimentary  pre- 
mium, a  vol.  of  Society's  Trans.,  to  Jasper  Curtis,  of  .St.  .Albans. 
Vt..  for  seedling  apples  and  pears. 

PLOWING    MATCH. 

Ist.  S  G  Sniitli,  owner  and  plowman,  team  and  Trtgan  plow.  lt>  ; 
2d.  John  Randerson.  of  Schodack.  with  the  Kanderson  pU.w.  S  ;  3d, 
N  French.  Rome,  Oneida  co..  douWe  plow.  Tbos,  VViHiame  plow- 
man, 5  ;  4th,  Eddy  St  Co..  Union  Village.  Wash.  CO..  wrought  iron 
beam  plow.  Jas.  NIcDougall  plowman,  vol.  Trans. 
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THE    COW  AGAIN. 

Me.ssrs.  Editors  :  —  In  the  June  nninber  of  the 
Farmer  is  an  article  of  mine,  asking  Mr.  WRioirr  to 
travel  to  Covert,  and  see  a  cow  of  mine  thiit  can  fill 
two  ten  quart  pails  at  one  milking-,  which  he  has  not 
even  noticetl ;  but  "  S.  W."  says  that  Joseph 
Wright  must  have  some  better  evidence  of  a  forty 
quart  cow,  before  he  iro?s  to  Coveit  with  hi.-;  S.)00. 
Nov.',  Messrs.  Eilitur.s  nl!  1  askel  wa.s  for  him  to 
come  and  see  for  himself,  and  not  take  any  state- 
ments of  mine.  As  he  is  a  man  of  so  much  travel 
and  practice,  1  supposed  that  he  would  have  taken 
that  little  trouble.  But  no  ;  all  his  attention  is  paid 
to  Mr.  Johnson's  dry  cow  —  offeringf  to  bet  otie 
hundred  dollars  that  his  Waterloo  cow  will  out-milk 
her.  Now,  sirs,  I  am  not  a  betting  man  :  but  I  will 
•'  stump'"  the  county,  Waterloo  and  all,  and  the  Slate 
too,  to  out-milk  my  cow.  As  he  has  not  noticed  ray 
article,  we  tliink  him  inclined  to  back  out  of  the  ^OU 
operation.  I  now  inform  Mr.  W.  that  I  am  not 
anxious  to  part  with  my  cow,  as  she  still  siistnin.s 
'the  facts  stated.  Unr"  of  the  pails  that  1  milk  her  in 
holds  ten  and  the  other  thirteen  quarls.  by  actual 
measurement.  I  should  have  b?en  happy  to  have 
seen  Mr.  Wright  at  my  house,  and  wo>ild  have  wel- 
comed him  while  he  stayed.  Wm.  Henry  Smith. — 
Covert,  Sen.  Co.,  JV.  Y.,  Sipt.,  1 850. 

Wintering  Stock. — .Mrssrs.  Editnrs —  It  is  now 
a  good  time  to  provide  for  wintering'  calves  and  colts. 
The  way  I  do  is  to  build  a  small  slack  of  hay.  aho'it 
one  and  a  half  tons,  around  a  small  tree  or  large  p.)le 
set  firmly  in  the  ground.  In  this  way  the  stack  can 
not  fall  over  on  them.  It  affords  a  gixid  shelter  frinii 
storms  anil  cold,  and  they  will  waste  but  very  a  lillU" 
or  none.  Winter  before  last  I  had  one  colt  and  one 
calf.  1  put  them  to  a  small  otack  whi^ii  winter  sol 
in.  They  agreed  very  well  ;  and  in  the  spring  thi'v 
came  out  in  good  condition,  without  grain.  Tiiere 
should  always  be  open  or  running  water  at  haul. 
NATiiAriiEL  Smith. — Gorham,  Ontario  Co.,  .V.  1'., 
Avg^usl,  1850. 

Greek  muskmelon  fried  like  egg  plant  is  ftne. 
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MB.    SHEAFE  S    SALE    OF    IMPROVED    STOOK. 

A  rRiEND  who  was  present  has  kindly  furnished  the 
following  particulars  of  Mr.  Sheafe's  sale.  It  will 
be  interesting  to  o-ur  readers  to  know  the  prices  at 
which  the  diflerent  animals  sold. 

Tliis  great  snlt-  came  ofl'at  llip  High  C'lilT  Farm,  Dutcliess 
county,  N.  Y..  as  aiivertised,  on  the  'jgth  of  August. 

At  12  o'clock.  M.,  upwards  of  3UU  persons  had  assembled 
upon  the  ground,  m.iny  of  whom  were  opulent  farmers  of 
tho  neighborhood,  and  gentlemen  from  distant  parts  of  the 
country.  The  stock  was  tied  in  a  row  six  feet  apart,  in  the 
same  order  they-  were  numbered  in  the  catalogue,  in  a  fine 
grass  pasture,  just  west  of  the  farmhouse.  They  presented 
a  front  of  upwards  of  'JUII  feet  length,  and  made  a  superb 
show.  Though  merely  grass  fed,  the  animals  were  in  excel- 
ent  condition,  and  rcllected  no  little  credit  on  the  herdsman, 
.Mr.  Lawsiin,  for  his  superior  care  in  bringing  them  to  the 
post.  The  wh<de  thing  was  admirably  arranged,  and  a 
gentleman  present  said  it  reminded  him  of  the  great  sale  of 
sliorihorn  rattle,  which  took  place  at  Castle  Howard,  seat  of 
the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  in  England,  in  18.19. 

A  buuntiSd  collation  w.ns  provided  under  a  large  awning, 
of  which  the  company  were  nivited  to  partake,  as  they  came 
on  the  ground.  This  finished  and  fifteen  minutes  grace  al- 
lowed lor  laggers  beliind  time,  Mr.  A.  B.  Allen  —  to  whose 
core  Mr.  Sheufe  bad  left  the  stock  and  farm — called  the  com- 
pany to  order  at  a  quarter  past  one  P.  M.,  and  proceeded  to 
address  them  (or  about  ten  minutes,  on  the  value  of  this  stock 
to  the  dairymen  and  graziers  of  the  country,  and  also  as  an 
additional  ornament  to  the  grounds  of  country  gentlemen. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Jlilier,  the  auctioneer,  now  commenced  sale. 
The  bidding  was  highly  spirited,  and  the  3:3  animals  in  the 
catalogue  together  with  two  others  dropped  since  it  was  pub- 
lished, making  3.5  in  all,  were  struck  ofl'  within  an  hour. 
He  then  pnjceeded  to  the  working  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine, 
which  took  nearly  nnollicr  hour.  The  pair  of  working  cat- 
tle brought  $149.50;  the  sheep  and  swine  sold  comparatively 
low,  A  fuw  grsJp  shorthorns,  not  advertised  or  put  into  the 
catalogue,  were  dispoeed-of  afterwards,  atpfivalasnle,  Tlie 
sum  total  of  llis  stock  sales  on  thijt  day.  was  a  littjo  over 
$.5,(100, 

Although  the  prices  obtained  for  this  herd  were  not  what 
they  ought  to  be,  to  remunerate  a  careful  breeder,  still,  they 
arc  so  much  higher  than  the  same  quality  of  aninials  would 
have  brought  at  any  time  for  the  past  seven  years,  that  it 
looks  mors  encour:iging  to  the  producers  of  improved  stock. 
We  trust  that  the  fctmers  of  .America  will  yet  have  spirit 
and  intelligence  enough  to  arouse  themselves  to  equal  their 
English  brethren  on  tho  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  who  have 
long  been,  and  still  are  annually  reaping  a  rich  ijurvest  in  the 
production  of  superior  domestic  animals. 

No.  1.  Dahlia  1st.  calved  June,  1836,  A.  U  Allen.  Pough- 
keepsie,  iN,  Y,,  $47,50,' 

No,  2.  Dahlia  :id,  calved  April.  1846,  S.  B,  Parsons, 
Flushing,  iN.  Y,,  $65,t 

No,  3.  Dahlia  4lh.  calvod  April,  1847,  J,  T,  Moore,  Boh' 
way,  N,  J,,  $105. 

No.  4,  Dahlia  5lh  calved  April,  1849,  George  Vail,  Troy, 
N,  y.,,  60  dolUirs.t 

No,  5.  Beauty  3d.  ealved  March  1845.  Lorillacd  Spencw, 
Westchester,  N,  Y,,  180  dollars. 

No,  0.  Beauty  4th,  ealved  April,  1846,  S.  B,  Parsons, 
FiuBhing,  N.  Y,,  135  dollars. 

No.  7.  Beauty  .ith,  calved  April,  1849,  S.  B,  Parsons, 
Flushing,  N.  Y.,  80  dollars. 

.\o,  8,  Phffibc  id,  calved  April.  1844.  Wilham  Kelly, 
Red  Hook.  N.  V.,  145  dollars. 

No.  9.  Phoebe  3d.  calved  March,  1345,  Lorillard  Spencer, 
Westchester,  N,  Y„  160  dollars. 

No,  10.  rho;ba  4th,  calved  June,  1847.  H,  &  J.  Car- 
pf'!iter,  Poughkeepsie,  N,  Y.,  100  dollars. 

No.  11,  Phoebe  5th,  calved  March,  1843,  George  Vail, 
'iVoy,  N.  Y..  1^195, 

No.  1-2.  Phoebe  6th,  calved  March,  1850.  S.  B  Parsons, 
Flushing,  N.  Y„  $75, 

No.  13,  Phoebe 7th,  calved  April,  1850,  Lorillard  .'Spen- 
cer, Westchester,  IJI,  Y,,  $30, 


Sick. 


id  with- 


J-  Dickinson. 
.  B.  Pars.sons, 
.  B.  Parsons, 


'  Being  fourtpoa  years  old,  sbe  was  considered  a  doubtful 
brei?der. 

i  Had  Icfit  one  teat. 

t  Two  gentlemen  pretent  informed  us  after  the  pale,  that  they 
had  marked  on  their  catalogues  to  bid  $100  and  $105  for  this 
heifer,  but  by  some  unaccountable  mistake  bad  let  ber  go. 


No.  14.  Lucilla  1st,  calved  June,  1837 
drawn. 

No.  15.  Lucilla  2d,  calved  April.  1S46.  .«.  B.  I'arsuns. 
Flushing,  N.  V.,  $125. 

No.  16.  Lucilla3d,  calved  December,  lo4a.  George  \  ;iil. 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  V'i  dollars. 

No.  17.  Lucdia  4th.  calved  Aprd,  1850.  J.  T.  .Moore, 
Rahway,  N.  J.,  80  dollars. 

No.  18.  Crenm  Pol  2d,  colved  March.  134.5.  I.orillard 
Spencer.  Westchester,  N.  Y.,  175  dollars. 

No.  19.  Cream  Pot  5th,  calved  April,  1846.  I.orillard 
Spencer,  Westchester,  N.  Y'.,  140  dollars. 

No.  20.  Cream  Pot  6th, calved  March,  184S.  Phillip  Bur- 
rows, Statcn  Island,  N.  Y..  125  dollars. 

No.  21  Cream  Pot  7th,  calved  April,  lolK.  II.  &  J.  Ciir- 
pcnter,  Poughkeepsie.  N.  Y..  145  dollars. 

No.  22  Cream  Pol  Sth.  calved  March.  LSjll.  J.  C.  Jack- 
son, Astoria,  N.  Y'.,  .50  dollars. 

No.  23.  Cream  Pot  9th,  cjilved  March.  1350.  J.  B.  Holmes. 
Croton,  N.  Y..  70  dollars. 

No.  24.  Seraphinn  2d,  calved  .March.  1845.  S.  B.  Par- 
sons, Flushing,  N.  Y..  105  dollars. 

No.  25.  Caleste  2d,  calved  March,   1848. 
Fordham,  N.  Y.,  185  dollars. 

No.  26.  Daisy  1st,  calved  .August  1343. 
Flushing,  N.  v.,  90  dollars. 

No.  27.  Daisy  2d,   calved  April.    1850. 
Flushing.  N.  Y.,  50  dollars. 

No.  2«.  Fun,  calved  September,  1844.  Geo.  Vail,  Troy, 
N.  Y.,  170  dollars. 

No.  29.  Violet  1st,  calved  April,  1847.  J.  C.  Jackson.  As- 
toria, N.  Y..  100  dollars. 

No.  30.-  Violet  2d,  calved  April,  1850.     Ellison,  $.55. 

.\'o.  31.  Bull  calf,  dropped  .March,  1850.  J.  B.  Holmes. 
Crolon,  N.  V..  105  dollars. 

.No.   32.    Bull    calf,   dropped   March.  18.50.     M=r!;it, 

Long  Island,  N.  Y,,  105  dollars. 

No.  33.  lixeter,  (imported,)  calved  Jujic.  lalH.  I..  F. 
Allen,  Black  Rock,  N.  Y.  500  dollars 

No.  34  Seriiphina  3d,  calved  May,  18.50.  J.  C,  .lackson. 
Astoria,  N,  V.  65  dollars. 

No.  35,  Bull  calf,  dropped  by  No,  20,  Cream  Pot  Cm. 
August  25th,  1850.     Phillip  Burrows,  Slaten  Island,  N.  Y, 

The  sale  being  finished,  the  company  dispersed,  seeniiiig- 
ly  highly  gratified  at  the  proceedings  ;  though  a  few  we;e 
somewhat  disappointed  that  they  hail  not  been  able  to  pur 
chase  within  their  limits.  Wo  understand  an  advance  iuii 
been  ofiered  on  several  of  the  animals  since  their  sale.  We 
hope  this  may  be  an  encouragement  for  larger  and  better 
soles  hereafter,  and  that  they  may  lie  got  up  in  ilifl'ercin 
parts  of  the  country  ;  for  it  is  quite  an  advantage  for  the 
farmers  to  meet  in  this  manner,  to  csaraiin  stock,  and  ex- 
i^honge  ideas  on  various  subjects  connected  \^iih  their  eallinj:, 

DURHAM    CATTLE,    &o. 

Messrs,  Editob«  : — Wliile  at  Aiibiirii,  n  few  ilayn 
since,  I  called  at  Col.  Sherwoods,  and  viewed  hi.-i 
tine  stock  of  Durham  cattle,  his  Southdown  siul  fi.ie 
wooled  sheep,  fee,  fcc,  wliich  I  found  in  iiiie  cniidi- 
tion.  The  celebrated  imported  bull,  3d  Duke  of 
Cambridge,  [we  give  a  portrait  of  this  animal  on  the 
iie.xt  page,]  has  improved  wonderfully  since  I  aaw 
him  at  the  State  Fair  at  Syrat'iiee,  althongli  kept 
without  grain  together  with  the  three  heifers  of  siune 
importation,  which  have  dime  rcmarknbiy  r, ell,  I 
think  they  effect  a  great  improvement  in  the  ll'r- 
hams,  for  milking-  purposes.  For  a  fiuthrr  (h'-^ctip- 
tion  of  thia  stock,  the  reader  is  referred  (o  tho  .^tigiiKt 
number  of  the  Genesee  Farmer,  page  iS3,  vol,  1'), 

Tlie  imported  cow  "Red  Rose  i3,"  owned  hyCoi. 
Sherwood,  is  remarkable  in  her  figure,  and  hniidling 
qualities,  giving  this  winter,  from  18  to  20  quarts 
of  milk  daily,  of  superior  quality.  She  was  bied  by 
JoH.N  StephIiNson,  Durham,  England,  and  descended 
from  the  celebrated  stock  of  Dnrhams  known  as  tho 
"  Princess  Tribe,"  remarkable  for  their  milking  prop- 
erties, as  well  as  their  other  good  qualities.  She 
was  got  by  the  celebrated  bull  Napier,  her  dam  the 
famous  cow  Tuberose,  by  South  Durham.    Her  grand 
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dam  is  Rote  Ann,  by  Bellerophon  ;  g.  grand  dam, 
Rosette,  by  BeK'idere  :  g.  g.  grand  dam,  Red  Rose, 
by  Waterloo  :  g.  g.  g.  grand  dam,  Moss  Rose,  by 
Barron  ;  and  tbis  might  be  extended  for  si.\  genera- 
tions ;  but  enoMgli  is  shown  to  satisfy  any  person  of 
her  superior  blood.  Her  calf  has  the  appearance  of 
making  lier  equal  in  all  respects  —  both  are  nearly 
deep  red  —  a  great  injprovement,  to  my  fancy. 
The  barns,  stables,  yards,  sheds,  their  arrangement, 


with  the  several  penstocks  of  running  water,  brought 
by  U'atcr  rams  from  a  neigliboring  brook,  make  it 
well  worth  a  farmer's  attention  to  call  while  pass- 
ing that  way. 

And  now,  Messrs.  Editors,  while  writing  upon  this 
subject,  I  will  just  say  that  the  county  of  Wayne 
never  was  so  much  waked  up  to  the  importance  of 
thorough  farming,  and  the  agricultural  spirit  is 
spreading.     E.  N.  Thomas.— iiosc,  JV.  Y.,  1850. 
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NEW    RAILROAD    HORSE    POWER    AND    FEED    MILL. 


Thk  above  cut  represents  a  new  Horse  Power  re- 
cently brought  into  notice  by  Messrs.  Emery  &.  Co., 
of  the  Albany  Agricultural  Works.  By  reference  to 
the  premium  list,  in  another  part  of  the  paper,  it  will 
be  seen  that  it  obtained  the  first  premium  at  the  State 
Fair,  as  the  best  horse  power  on  the  endless  chain 
principle.  It  is  on  the  general  plan  of  the  approved 
endless  chain  powers  sold  by  tlieni  for  several  years 
past.  Tl>s  principal  difference  is  the  manner  of  ob- 
taining and  applying  the  power  and  motion  from  the 
revolving  platform  to  the  shaft  of  the  driving  pulley. 
The  following  description  is  from  the  Albany  Cul- 
tivator : 

"This  power,  as  will  be  readily  seen  in  the  cut, 
has  the  revolving  plank  platform,  traversing  upon  its 
own  friction  wheels  and  iron  railroad  track.  At  the 
forward  end,  iliis  platform  is  supported  by  its  small 
shafts  upon  an  iron  reel  about  sixteen  inches  in  diam- 
eter— the  shaft  of  this  reel  extending  beyond  the  sides 
of  the  frame  work  sufficiently  to  receive  a  strong 
converge  or  internal  gear,  about  twenty-four  inches 
in  diameter,  as  seen  in  the  cut. 

"The  shaft  of  the  driving  pulley,  (which  pulley  is 
three  feet  in  diameter,)  is  hung  in  like  manner,  with 
the  small  gear  upon  one  end,  operating  inside  the 
converge  gear  before  described,  and  consequently  re- 
ceives an  increased  motion  in  the  same  direction, 
and  carries  the  driving  pulley  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  power  for  driving  the  overshot  thresher,  without 
crossing  of  bands  or  intermediate  gearing.  The 
converge  wheel  is  so  arranged  as  to  work  on  either 
side  of  the  power,  as  may  be  desirable. 

"This  arrangement  entirely  removes  all  liability 
of  breakage  and  wear  of  links  and  pinions  (heretofore 
unavoidable,)  as  the  direct  stress  upon  the  links 
working  over  small  pinions  is  wholly  avoided  ;  and 
they  are  acknowledged  by  those  using  them  to  run 
with  lighter  friction,  which  it  is  said  enables  the 
power  to  be  operated  at  a  less  elevation  than  by  the 
former  mode.  The  arrangement  for  tightening  the 
endless  platform  by  means  of  a  joint  bolt  connecting 
with  the  bearings  of  the  reel  shaft,  is  new,  and  is  a 
very  simple  and  effectual  mode  of  effecting  this  ob- 
ject, as  it  may  be  instantly  done  by  a  common  wrench 


without  stopping  the  machine.  The  platform  is  con- 
siderably longer  than  usual,  avoiding  the  liability  of 
large  or  unsteady  horses  stepping  over  or  off  at 
either  end." 

The  cut  also  represents  a  valuable  mill,  capa- 
ble of  being  driven  with  this  power  to  good  advan- 
tage, for  grinding  food  for  stock.  A  considerable 
number  have  been  sold  for  several  years  past,  and 
answer  a  good  purpose.  They  are  cheap,  costing 
but  S3o,  with  one  extra  set  of  grinding  plates,  (new 
plates  costing  $2  per  set,)  and  are  capable  of  grind- 
ing 600  to  800  bushels  per  set,  according  to  the  fine- 
ness to  which  it  is  ground.  This  mill  also  obtained 
the  first  premium  as  the  best  corn  and  cob  crusher. 
These  are  also  made  and  sold  by  Emery  &,  Co. 

Remedy  for  Split  Hoof. — Eds,  Gen.  Farmer  : 
I  send  you  a  remedy  for  split  hoof,  which  may  per- 
haps be  useful  to  some  of  your  readers,  if  you  choose 
to  publish  it.  I  had  a  valuable  young  mare  calked 
in  both  fore  feet  the  first  time  she  was  shod.  In  a 
few  weeks,  and  after  her  hoofs  had  grown  down 
about  an  inch,  they  cracked  from  the  calks  to  the 
hair,  rendering  her  very  lame  and  almost  useless.  I 
tried  the  old  practice  of  cutting  across  the  top  of  the 
split,  using  round  shoes,  Sic,  without  avail.  The 
round  shoes  contracted  her  feet  and  increased  the 
lameness.  At  length  I  went  to  a  blacksmith  and 
ordered  a  pair  of  thin  iron  plates,  about  six  inches 
long  and  one  and  a  half  inches  in  width,  (tapering 
towards  the  ends,)  to  fit  the  surface  of  the  hoof, 
which  I  fastened  on  with  very  short  screws,  the 
upper  edge  of  the  plate  just  covering  the  upper  point 
of  the  cleft.  These  I  kept  on,  occasionally  removing 
them  when  the  mare  was  shod,  and  using  meanwhile 
the  "  green  ointment,"  to  increase  the  growth  and 
pliancy  of  the  hoofs,  until  they  were  grown  out. 
The  experiment  was  successful,  and  I  had  no  farther 
trouble.     D.—Caalle  Creek,  1850. 

It  is  fully  as  important  to  take  good  care  of  ani- 
mals as  it  is  to  procure  those  which  are  good.  If 
you  can  not  attend  to  them  yourself,  see  that  those 
who  have  to  do  with  them  are  humane  and  intelligent. 
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The  Farmer's  Guide  —  Stephen's  Book  of  the 
Farm. — This  is  an  English  work,  now  published  in 
numbers  at  two  shillings  each,  by  Leonard  Scott 
fa,  Co.,  of  New  York.  It  is  a  large  work,  and  goes 
thoroughly  into  farm  management,  as  practiced  by 
the  best  farmers  in  England  and  Scotland.  We  have 
been  unwilling  to  reconimed  it  to  our  readers,  as 
more  than  two-thirds  of  its  plans  and  recommenda- 
tions are  not  adapted  to  American  farming.  Still, 
it  is  a  work  that  farmers  may  read  with  profit  —  giv- 
ing them  not  only  a  knowledge  of  Englisli  agricul- 
ture, but  many  useful  hints  that  any  juiiicious  farmer 
might  avail  himself  of.  We  have  just  received  the 
eighth  number,  which  contains  very  valuable  notes 
by  Prof.  Norton,  pointing  out  such  things  ii!  the 
body  of  the  work  as  the  Prof,  thinks  might  be  adopted 
with  advantage  by  the  American  farmer.  The  fol- 
lowing is  Mr.  Norton's  remarks  on  the  preservation 
of  liquid  manure  : 

The  liquid  manure  tank  is  as  yet  a  rare  appendage  to  Amer- 
ican farm-yards  ;  it  is,  however,  one  of  sucli  absolute  neces- 
sity, that  its  general  introduction  will  not  be  delayed,  when 
our  larmers  begin  to  appreciate  the  true  value  of  manure. 
As  too  many  of  our  yards  are  now  managed,  a  very  consiil- 
erable  portion  of  the  liquid  manure,  including  washings  from 
the  solid  matter,  as  well  as  the  urine,  is  lost.  When  conduct- 
ed immediately  upon  the  land  through  a  small  ditch,  as  is 
frequently  the  case,  itdoes  harm  rather  than  good,  by  reniler- 
ing  the  small  portion  of  land  which  it  reaches  quite  too  rich. 

One  chief  objection  that  I  have  heard  urged  against  these 
tanks  is.  that  they  would  be  liable  to  fill  up  and  overflow, 
with  the  large  quantity  ol  water  which  would  be  poured  into 
them  from  the  roofs,  &c.  It  will  he  noticed  that  Mr.  Ste- 
phens only  intends  them  to  receive  thedrainings  of  the  yard, 
and  of  the  ntanure  itself;  as  he  arranges  to  cond'.ict  away 
uii  water  from  tiic  roof  and  spouts,  by  means  of  scpc-rate 
drains.  The  tank  would  thus  be  able  to  contain  all  that 
might  run  in  from  the  yard  alone.  The  liriuid  could  be 
pumped  out  as  described  in  111.5,  or  mixed  witli  peat,  a-slies, 
i&c,  &LC,,  in  the  tank  itself.  An  cwellent  pump  would  be 
that  con.■,i^ting  of  an  endless  chain,  with  metallic  plates  at- 
tached regular  distances,  revolving  in  a  wooden  tube,  — 
Thi.'!  would  draw  well,  and  not  be  easily  choked.  Urine, 
and  liquid  manure  generally,  soon  begins  to  ferment,  and 
then  a  loss  of  ammonia  ensues.  As  the  retention  of  this 
is  very  important,  it  is  best  to  mix  frequently  in  warm 
weather,  a  little  sulphate  of  lime  (gypsum),  or  a  small  quan- 
tity of  sulphuric  acid.  In  both  cases  sulphate  of  ammonia  is 
formed,  a  salt  which  is  not  readily  volatilized  nor  decompos- 
ed. A  tank  may  be  built  in  a  very  cheap  way  to  answer 
every  necessary  purpose,  and  will  soon  pay  for  itself  in  the 
quality  of  the  manure  it  will  furnish.  Professor  Johnston 
states,  that  in  Flanders  the  urine  of  a  single  cow  is  worth 
about  $10  a  year  for  manure.  If  we  take  half  only  of  this 
sum.  what  an  immense  aggregate  value  in  each  year,  is  for 
the  greater  part  entirely  lost. 

The  plan  usually  pursued,  is  to  build  the  tank  in  some 
convenient  situation,  either  in  one  corner,  or  just  outside  of 
the  yard.  The  ground  in  the  yard  is  so  sloped  that  all  of  the 
liquid  runs  to  a  common  centre,  where  a  drain  receives  it,  and 
carries  it  under  ground  to  the  tank.  This  may  be  built  of 
brick  or  stone  laid  in  cement  with  a  smooth  floor,  or  for  tem- 
porary purposes  of  plank,  lined  at  the  back  with  clay,  A 
tank  can  be  made  very  cheaply  in  this  latter  way  from  old 
refuse  lumber,  and  by  the  time  that  it  has  worn  out,  the 
farmer  vsill  be  quite  willing  to  build  a  permanent  one  of 
stone  or  brick,  from  experience  of  its  benefita.  in  some  cases 
drains  are  laid  under  tlie  stables,  where  large  clocks  are  kept 
for  thfc  purpose  of  conducting  the  urine  lo  the  main  drain, 
itnd  finaly,  into  the  lank.  Considerable  quantitcs  may  be 
collected  in  this  way  if  the  floors  are  tight.  A  few  pailfuls 
of  water  occasionally  dashed  through  these  drnins  (br  manure, 
would  sweep  away  the  thick  deposit  which  might  accumu- 
late and  gradually  threaten  to  choke  them.  'Fliey  shoidd 
all  lie  defended  at  their  entrances  by  prating,  so  that  straw, 
and  manure  of  a  solid  kind,  ctnnot  wash  in.  All  of  these 
lirecautions  may  seem  like  unnecessary  trouble,  but  in  reality 
there  are  few  things  which  pay  so  well  and  so  soon,  assume 
extra  labor  in  coUeeting  and  preserving  manure  of  every  de- 
scription, whether  liquid  or  solid.  Well  protected,  ond  well 
kept  manure,  is  worth  the  double  of  that  which  has  been 


soaked  with  rain,  and  bleached  by  the  gun,  during  an  cniirc 
season.  In  situations  where  it  is  not  desirable  lo  build  a 
tank,  it  might  be  found  a  good  plan  to  pave  a  shallow  exca- 
vation in  the  centre  of  the  yard,  into  which  the  drainings 
might  flow,  and  be  absorbed  by  long  straw,  chaff,  &c.,  thrown 
in  for  that  purpose.  In  this  case  also  the  rain  water  "should 
be  carried  away  in  another  direction,  as  otherwise  ther,-' 
u  ould  be  a  .stagnant  pond  formed.  Such  ought  lo  be  wallc! 
around  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  cattle  from  getting  into 
them. 

I  have  seen  receptacles  of  this  kind  in  Scotland,  and  found 
that  they  seemed  In  answer  the  intended  purpose  very  well. 

S.    W.'S    NOTES    FOR    THE    MONTH. 

Jenny  Lind. — Such  is  the  blindness  of  enthusiasm 
when  the  name  of  this  fair  songstress  is  uttered,  that 
its  heart  is  soft  only  on  one  side  —  the  best  emotions 
of  the  heart  hold  criticism  in  abeyance.  We  doubt 
not  for  a  moment  that  she  is  Nature's  prodigy  ;  and 
we  feel  that  she  has  all  the  moral  perfections,  with- 
out any  of  the  failings  that  flesh  is  heir  to.  Rising 
from  a  low  estate  to  wealth  and  honor,  she  forgets 
not  for  a  moment  those  she  left  behind  her  who  had 
not  the  power  to  rise.  She  is  not  a  creature  to  be 
spoiled  by  prosperity  or  the  world's  laudation  ;  for 
we  are  told  that  her  sympathies  are  as  kind,  and 
pure,  and  simple,  and  ethereal,  as  the  matchless  tones 
of  her  voice.  The  furor  to  hear  her  sing  is  not  by 
any  means  confined  to  the  great  Babylon,  it  extends 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. — 
What  the  consequences  would  be  if  railroad  traveling 
was  as  cheap  and  certain  as  that  on  the  steameT.*, 
none  can  tell.  Suffice  it  to  say  the  New  York  pub- 
licans would  have  to  colonize  the  coming  host  of  meii 
and  women. 

Our  Railroads. — The  number  of  accllciUs  on  our 
railroads  of  late,  involving  broken  bones  and  loss  of 
life,  occur  so  often,  that,  like  deaths  by  cholera,  they 
"fall  upon  the  sense,"  &c.  —  begin  to  be  considered 
as  things  in  course.  On  board  of  a  man-of-war, 
besides  the  officer  of  the  deck  and  the  whole  gang  of 
petties,  there  is  a  man  whose  especial  business  it  is 
to  watch  over  the  helmsmen,  lest  ihey  should  get 
asleep  and  fall  under  the  wheel.  If  these  poor  sail- 
ors sometimes  get  asleep  without  grog,  how  mucli 
more  likely  is  Pat,  the  switch-tender  on  a  railroad,  to 
get  asleep  or  to  be  overcome  and  .=tupefied  when  he 
has  a  sup  of  the  crature  hid  in  the  woodpile,  or  in 
his  shanty  hard  by.  But  or  railroad  directors,  de- 
termined on  large  and  speedy  dividend.*,  eschew 
petty  officers  and  extra  e.\pense,  hoping  doubtless  to 
realize  profits  before  they  i;icur  damages.  It  was 
promised  that  after  the  first  of  last  jlay  the  faro 
should  be  reduced  on  all  bnt  the  Express  trains. 
This  has  not  been  done  ;  and  in  order  lo  compel  the 
traveling  public  to  go  on  the  slow  night  trains,  the 
express,  which  runs  by  daylight,  passes  at  full  speed 
through  many  large  villages  of  some  -tOOO  inhabi- 
tants, leaving  passengers  there  to  I'omc  on  the  slow 
or  dirty  emigrant  trains  as  tliey  can,  ;U  fa!!  fare. 
Such  bad  faith  on  tlie  part  of  an  individual  not  ricli 
enough  to  give  a  sop  to  the  press,  cr  to  conciliate 
legislation,  would  be  thought  .'sufficiently  disgraceful 
to  jeopardise  his  locomotive  safety  :  but  a  corporation 
has  the  advantage  of  an  ubiquitous  body,  and  no  soul. 

Tile  Machine. — At  Purdie's  Foundry,  in  Water- 
loo, may  be  seen  a  beautifully  wrought  tile  and  pipo 
machine,  made  entirely  of  iron,  after  the  plan  of 
Whartenby's  machine,  imported  by  J.  Pblafiei.ii, 
This  machine  is  an  improvement  on  the  imported 
one,  whose  ways  were  of  wood  instead  of  cast  iron. 
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The  dies  are  also  improved.  It  is  double  acting  — 
turning  out  tile  or  pipe  at  each  end  as  fast  as  two 
men  can  take  them  away.  This  machine  is  sold  for 
$275,  to  ^-0  to  Summcrville,  New  Jersey.  It  may 
be  worked  by  hand,  horse,  or  steam  power,  and  is 
capable  of  moulding  5000  pieces  a  day. 

In  this  age  of  agricultural  progress  and  improve- 
ment, experiment  has  proved  that  under-draining  is 
indispensable  to  the  ecoeomical  cultivation  of  at  least 
half  the  earth's  arable  surface :  hence  the  impor- 
tance of  every  mechanical  invention  which  goes  to 
reduce  the  expense  of  under-draining. 

Potatoes. — One  short  month  ago  it  was  supposed 
thut  our  potato  crop  had  escaped  disease  ;  since  that 
time  the  vines  iji  many  fields  have  been  prematurely 
dying  —  an  unfailing  symptom  of  disease  in  its  worst 
form.  Our  amateur  farmer,  Jos.  Wright,  says  that 
his  Knglish  whites,  planted  last  of  April,  ripened  in 
fine  order  ;  but  that  his  Mercers,  and  all  other  vari- 
eties planted  later,  are  very  much  diseased.  His 
soil  is  sandy  loam,  well  drained  and  manured. — 
}Valerloo,  JV.  Y.,  Sept.,  1850. 

Remarks. — We  have  felt  compelled  to  withhold 
some  remarks  of  S.  W.,  on  the  subject  of  the  JYeiv 
Free  School  Law  of  this  State,  much  as  we  dislike 
to  materially  curtail  or  alter  articles  furnished  by 
our  friends  for  publication  in  the  Farmer.  Not  half 
the  readers  of  the  Farmer  reside  in  the  State  of  N^ew 
York,  and  we  therefore  thought  it  unwise  to  occupy 
our  very  limited  space  with  a  full  discussion  of  our 
School  Law.  For  this  reason  we  have  refused  com- 
munications in  relation  to  it.  There  are  two  sides 
to  this  question,  and  unless  we  were  willing  to  open 
our  columns  to  a  full  and  fair  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject in  all  its  important  bearings,  which  \Te  could  not 
well  do,  the  course  we  have  pursued,  to  leave  the 
subject  to  the  local  papers,  appeared  to  us  the  only 
wise  one.  We  have  our  own  opinion,  but  as  we 
have  never  expressed  it  in  the  pages  of  the  Farmer, 
correspondents  cannot  complain,  as  we  only  impose 
the  same  restraint  on  them  that  we  bear  ourselves. 

PEAT    CHARCOAL    MANI7KE. 

The  following  interesting  correspondence  we  take 
from  the  Mark  Lane  (London)  Express  : 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Mark  Lane  Express: — Sir 
— You  challenged  me  to  give  public  proof  that  peat 
charcoal  possessed  the  power  of  deodorizing  excretory 
matter,  the  admixture  to  produce  "an  inofTensive 
manure  capable  of  being  transported  by  any  convey- 
ance, and  of  being  used  with  the  drill."  I  met  the 
challenge  ;  and  in  your  paper  of  Oct.  8,  1849,  you 
obligingly  stated  that  I  had  "  fairly  won  tho  thanks 
and  honor  of  my  fellow  men."  • 

Permit  me  to  say,  I  now  challenge  you.  Your 
position  gives  you  the  power  of  having  tested,  in  a 
manner  perhaps  beyond  the  reach  of  others,  the  real 
value  of  this  combination  as  a  manure.  Neither 
you  nor  the  world  will,  nor  perhaps  should,  believe 
my  individual  statement,  that  peal  charcoal  manure 
is  the  most  valuable  that  has  yet  been  produced. 
Still  I  aver  that  it  is,  and  I  seek  for  proof  to  the  con- 
trary. I  now  place  at  your  disposal  twelve  sacks 
(3  cwt.  each,)  of  th's  manure. 

The  charcoal  to  produce  this  combination,  has 
been  manufactured  under  my  direction  for  "the  Irish 
Amelioration  Society,"  the  admixture  made  in  Lon- 
don ;  six  sacks  contain  equal  parts  in  weight  of  ex- 


cretory matter  and  charcoal,  the  remaining  six,  equal 
parts  of  peat,  charcoal,  and  urine. 

Pray  place  this  in  the  hands  of  six  ditTercnt  per- 
sons to  test  each  kind  against  guano  or  any  other 
manure  they  please. 

First,  I  seek  comparison  for  one  season  ;  next, 
that  the  test  be  extended  to  three  or  even  four  with- 
out renewal. 

I  feel  assured  you  will  select  those  of  eminence  in 
agriculture,  who  will  take  the  trouble  of  making  the 
test  fairly,  and  who  will  fully  report  the  results. 
— Jasper  W.  Rogers. 

(We  entirely  concur  in  the  view  taken  by  Mr. 
Rogers  in  his  letter,  that  the  peat  charcoal  and 
nightsoil  manure  should  bo  carefully  and  accurately 
tested  by  experienced  and  competent  practical  farm- 
ers. We  accept  his  challenge,  and  have  no  doubt 
shall  readily  obtain  the  assistance  of  able,  trustwor- 
thy parties,  to  test  the  merits  of  his  proffered  quan- 
tities of  the  manure. — Ed.  .Mark  Lant  Express.) 

FATTENING    STOCK 

Messrs.  Editors:  —  Having  often  enjoyed  the  ben- 
efit of  other  men's  experience,  in  the  pages  of  your 
valuable  paper,  I  will  give,  with  your  permission, 
some  items  of  my  own.  What  I  have  at  present  to 
ofier,  relates  to  the  manner  and  result  of  fattening  a 
small  framed  cow,  eight  years  old,  of  my  ow'n  raising, 
ke|)t  farrow  last  winter,  and  milked  until  the  first  of 
August.  Then,  being  in  fair  condition,  I  placed  her 
in  goo:l  pasture  until  the  12th  of  September,  at  which 
time  she  was  turned  into  a  wheat-stubble  and  kept 
without  water,  and  fed  about  one  bushel  of  pumpkins 
cut  in  pieces  morning  and  night,  and  during  most 
of  the  time  half  that  quantity  at  noon.  I  gave  her 
no  water  because  I  thought  her  food  contained  suffi- 
cient moisture,  and  she  would  be  the  more  inclined 
to  eat.  For  this  reason  the  pumpkins  should  be  cut 
so  fine  as  to  be  eaten  without  breaking  thern  with 
the  front  teeth,  which  also  prevents  waste,  and  the 
teeth  from  becoming  snre.  I  gave  her  salt  freely  — 
two  or  three  times  a  week,  but  think  it  would  have 
been  better  to  have  kept  it  always  within  her  reach. 
After  thus  feeding  until  the  10th  December,  (about 
three  months,)  she  was  slaughtered,  and  her  whole 
weight  was  815  lbs.  The  leaf  and  rough  tallow,  and 
a  small  portion  from  that  part  of  the  flank  which 
always  runs  to  tallow  in  fat  cattle,  wit*  some  slight 
trimmings  from  the  drying  pieces,  (these  two  last 
not  exceeding  five  or  six  pounds,)  amounted  to  200 
lbs.  She  would  have  brought,  at  $3.50  per  cwt. 
and  8  cts.  per  lb.  for  the  tallow,  $37.50  And  valu- 
ing the  cow  at  SI 6,  which  rhe  would  have  brought, 
and  the  seven  loads  of  pumpkins  fed  her  at  sii7,  with 
an  allowance  of  $2  for  pasturing,  Sic,  I  am  left 
.$12.25  for  my  labor.  Jo.xatha.n  Silsby. — Royal- 
Ion,  .V.  Y.,  1850. 

How  Much  Pork  will  a  Bushki,  or  Corn  Make  ? 
— By  some  experiments  tried,  it  is  believed  that  a 
bushel  of  corn,  fed  to  a  thrifty  hog,  will  makeI2  lbs. 
of  pork.  So  that  corn  at  21  cts.  is  equal  to  pork  at 
2  cts.,  and  corn  at  75  cts.  a  bushol  is  equal  to  pork 
at  0  cts.  a  pound.  The  manure  will  more  than  pay 
for  the  labor  of  feeding  and  killing  tin  hogs. 

A  SOUND  economy  is  a  good  understanding  brought 
into  action. 
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How  it  comes  that  country  people  adhere  so  rigidly 
to  the  practice  of  building  their  dwellings  close  to 
the  roadside,  we  can  not  very  well  understand.  We 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  all  do  so  :  but  the  instances 
where  a  different  course  is  adopted  are  so  few"  and 
far  between  as  to  be  mere  exceptions.  The  man 
who  builds  on  a  city  or  village  lot,  is  compelled  by 
circumstances  to  build  close  to  the  street —  his  con- 
tracted plot  of  ground  affords  him  little  scope  tn 
gratify  his  taste,  even  if  he  has  any  ;  but  the  farmer 
who  possesses  his  fifty  or  five  hundred  acres,  is  con- 
trolled by  no  such  circumstances,  and  wheij  he 
plants  his  house  in  the  midst  of  the  noise,  dust,  and 
intrusiveness  of  a  public  highway,  we  are  forced  to 
the  conclusion  that  he  does  so  from  choice!  We  do 
not,  of  course,  dispute  any  and  every  man's  right  to 
build  his  house  in  such  a  style  and  on  such  a  site  as 
he  may  think  fit  and  proper.  A  man  who  builds  a 
house  for  himself  and  family  to  live  in,  has  the  first 
and  best  right  to  be  suited.  Admitting  all  this  to 
the  fullest  extent,  we  nevertheless  think  it  may  not 
be  amiss  to  call  attention  to  some  points  connected 
with  the  subject,  that  seem  to  be  very  generally  over- 
looked. 

Supposing  Mr.  A.,  whose  city  lot  is  50  by  100 
feet,  builds  his  house  within  a  few  paces  of,  or  even 
close  up  to  the  side-walk,  for  the  sake  of  having 
room  enough  in  the  rear  for  his  barn  and  other  offices, 
and  for  a  small  garden ;  is  that  any  reason  why  Mr. 
B.  in  the  country,  with  a  farm  of  one  hundred  acres, 
should  build  himself  a  house  precisely  similar,  on 
the  very  roadside,  leaving  just  space  enough  for  a 
row  of  maples  between  his  door  and  the  highway  ? 
We  could  point  to  scores  of  instances  where  this 
very  unwise  tiling  has  been  done  within  ten  miles 
of  the  city  of  Rochester,  where  some  of  the  most 
delightful  situations  have  been  actually  deformed  and 
ruined  by  this  copying  of  city  plans.  We  do  not 
deny  that  a  man  may  build  himself  a  very  convenient 
house  on  the  roadside — ^it  may  be  very  easy  getting 
out  and  in,  and  he  may  avoid  all  cost  of  keeping 
grounds  in  order  —  he  may  eat  and  drink  as  well, 
wear  as  good  clothing,  grow  rich  as  fast,  and  in  all 
other  ways  gratify  his  animal  nature  as  well  in  such 
a  situation  as  any  other  ;  but  surely  there  are  other 
things  to  live  for  besides  these.  What  is  it  that 
constitutes  the  real  charms  of  a  country  life  ?  Is  it 
fine  houses,  fine  furniture,  fine  horses  and  carriages, 
^c.  ?  No.  When  we  imagine  a  pleasant  country 
home,  we    figure  to   ourselves  a  plain  and  simple 


dwelling  surrouniled  hy  trees,  green  turf,  and  flowers. 
It  is  charming  even  to  think  of  such  a  home  as  this. 
How  many  thousands  have  worn  themselves  out,  and 
are  at  this  moment  toiling  like  galley  slaves,  in  the 
harrassing  pursuits  of  cities,  that  they  may  be  able 
to  procure  such  a  home  and  close  their  lives  quietly  1 
How  cold  and  forbidding  is  the  finest  house  that  hu- 
man hands  can  rear  in  the  country,  without  trees!  and 
how  inviting  and  how  beautiful  is  the  plainest  cot- 
cage,  with  its  trees  and  lawn  !  Who  is  there,  with 
a  spark  of  love  for  nature's  beauties,  that  has  not  a 
thousand  times  made  the  contrast,  in  passing  over 
the  country  ?  When  a  dwelling  is  built  close  to  the 
highway,  it  is  placed  in  a  position  where  it  is  utterly 
impossible  to  give  it  a  true  rural  aspect.  There  can 
be  no  lawn  in  front,  no  groups  of  trees,  no  beds  of 
flowers  —  nothing  that  can  make  up  a  scene  that  the 
inmates  can  love  to  look  out  upon.  The  street,  the 
public  highway  with  its  noise  and  dirt,  against  which 
blinds  and  curtains  must  continually  be  drawn  tight, 
is  the  scene  that  presents  itself,  and  one  that  no 
mortal  man  or  woman,  w'hatever  may  be  their  tastes, 
can  admire.  This  is  surely  a  hard  destiny  for  peo- 
ple to  fix  upon  themselves  by  choice.  There  are 
very  many  so  situated  from  necessity,  having  come 
into  the  possession  of  places  already  laid  out,  and 
which  it  may  not  be  convenient  for  them  to  alter. 
Our  remarks  do  not  apply  to  thom,  but  to  those  who 
have  entire  control  of  all  the  circumstances  connected 
with  the  location  of  their  dwelling.  We  do  not  wish 
to  be  understood  as  recommending  to  farmers  to  erect 
their  houses  at  any  unreasonable  or  inconvenient 
distance  from  the  main  road,  or  that  they  shall  lay 
out  extensive  pleasure  grounds.  We  are  very  far 
from  suggesting  any  such  absurd  or  impracticable 
notions,  or  anything  not  in  perfect  accordance  with 
the  best  farm  economy,  and  quite  within  the  reach 
of  every  farmer  iu  the  country.  A  house  erected 
twenty  rods  from  the  street  costs  no  more  than  it 
would  within  one  rod. 

What  we  would  suggest  is,  that  every  farm  house 
be  built  so  far  back  from  the  highway  that  half  an 
acre,  or  an  acre,  of  ground  may  separate  them  ;  that 
this  be  kept  in  grass  and  interspersed  with  groups  of 
trees  and  shrubs.  There  is  hardly  any  section  of  the 
country,  except  the  prairie,  but  trees  enough  of  na- 
tive growth  can  be  found  in  to  make  a  beautiful  plan- 
tation. Our  native  oaks,  clnts,  lindens,  tulip  tree, 
maples,  white  pines,  hemlocks,  cedars,  ^-c,  arc  all 
beautiful  trees.  Those  who  object  to  the  appropria- 
tion of  so  much  ground  to  ornament,  may  turn  it  all 
to  profitable  account  by  planting  fruit  instead  of  orna- 
mental trees;  they  may  be  grouped  to  equal  advantage, 
and  by  cultivating  around  them,  will  produce  as  well 
as  in  an  orchard.  The  grass  plat,  by  being  kept  in 
good  order,  may  produce  good  crops  of  hay,  and  thus 
every  inch  of  the  ornamental  ground  may  be  as  pro- 
ductive and  profitable  as  any  part  of  the  farm.  Those 
who  might  wish  to  give  a  higher  polish  to  their 
grounds,  could  introduce  among  their  groups  of  trees, 
some  exotic  species,  keep  their  lawn  closely  mowed 
and  embellished  with  groups  and  figures  of  flowering 
shrubs,  roses,  fcc. 

Our  object  is  not,  at  this  time,  to  enter  into  any 
detail,  but  simply  to  suggest  a  principle  that  every 
man  can  adopt,  with  such  modification  as  may  suit 
his  taste  and  circumstances.  At  a  future  tinif,  we 
will  return  to  this  subject  and  ofitr  some  detailed 
plans  in  illustration  of  the  suggestion  now  given. — 
The  modern  style  of  laying  out  grounds  is  simple, 
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natural,  and  beautiful.  It  discards  all  such  antiqua- 
ted, puerile  practices,  as  cutting  up  ground  into 
squares,  with  hearts,  triangles,  hexagons,  and  other 
unmentionable  figures  in  the  centre.  If  grounds 
were  to  be  so  laid  out  and  ornamented,  plain  farmers 
might  well  be  deterred  from  attempting  it.  But  such 
is  not  the  case.  Lawn  and  trees  are  the  principal 
materials  for  a  landscape,  and  with  these,  any  rnan 
with  a  spark  of  taste,  and  a  few  simple  suggestions, 
can  make  himself  an  interesting  and  beautiful  home. 


THE    COBEA  SOANDENS,    OR   OLtMBIMG   COBEA. 

One  of  the  most  rapid  growing  and  at  the  same  time 
very  beautiful  summer  climbers,  is  the  Cobea,  a  na- 
tive of  Mexico.  It  is  cultivated  as  a  green-house 
plant,  and  can  either  be  raised  from  seeds  or  cuttings 
early  in  the  spring,  and  turned  out  into  the  border  in 
May  or  June.  It  may  be  trained  over  a  wall  by  means 
of  strings  or  wires,  to  which  it  clings  by  tendrils  like 
those  of  the  grape  vine.  The  flowers  arc  two  inches 
long  and  three  inches  in  diameter,  bell  shaped,  and 
tiie  prevailing  color  is  a  dark  bluish  purple  :  many 
are  quite  greenish  when  they  first  open.  A  young 
plant  turned  out  of  a  six  inch  pot  on  the  first  of  June 
here,  covers  at  this  time  a  wall  twelve  feet  long  and 
twelve  feet  in  height,  and  since  the  last  of  July  has 
been  continually  in  blossom,  and  will  continue  to  be 
until  frost  comes.  Young  plants  are  always  to  be 
had  at  a  very  low  price  in  the  spring. 

Now  is  the  time  to  select  flower  seed  for  next 
season.  Mark  the  finest  blossoms,  so  that  when 
the  seed  is  ripe  you  can  readily  select  the  best. 


SUMMER    PEARS. 

Dr.  Kirtland,  in  the  Family  Visitor  of  September 
5th,  gives  some  interesting  "  Notes  on  Fruits  of  the 
Season."     He  says  : 

The  Bloodgood,  when  at  maturity  this  season,  has  provet! 
to  be  a  more  valuable  fruit  with  us,  ilian  in  auy  former  year. 
Still  it  was  not  equal  to  the  Mailt^leine  and  ripens  two  weeks 
later. 

The  Dearborn's  Seedling  maintains  its  high  cliaructer 
for  fine  Savor,  but  it  does  not  surpass  the  Zoar  Beauty  and 
is  one-third  less  in  size.  The  latter  we  must  place  in  our 
list  of  number  ones. 

The  Bei.le  of  Brussels,  in  Mr.  Elliot's  grounds  has,  this 
season,  equalled  its  highest  recommendati:,ns.  With  us,  it 
once  attained  to  that  standard,  but  in  subsequent  years 
proved  so  poor  that  we  discarded  it. 

The  RosTiE'/ER  is  riptining  with  us— but  its  small  size  will 
operate  unfavorably  to  it.  however  valuable  its  other  qual- 
ities may  prove. 

The  Tyson  is  decidedly  the  finest  flavored  pear  we  Irivo 
tasted  this  season.  In  size,  color,  and  form,  it  bears  some 
resemblance  tj  the  Zoar  Beauty — in  flavor  it  excels — and  we 
must  place  it  among  the  number  ones. 

Tlie  best  and  most  beautiful  summer  pear  we  have 
had,  was  the  Osband's  Summer,  ripe  the  middle  of 
August.  The  Bloodgood  has  produced  a  good  crop, 
and  in  quality  was  really  number  one  ;  but  it  is  by 
no  means  an  attractive  looking  fruit,  like  the  Os- 
band's.  It  ripened  here  from  the  10th  to  the  last  of 
August.  The  Dearborns  Seedling  is  always  fine, 
though  small.  The  Belle  of  Brussels  is  occasionally 
fine,  but  so  often  insipid  as  to  be,  notwithstanding 
its  beauty,  .size,  and  productiveness,  unworthy  of 
being  classed  with  good  fruits.  A  warm  soil,  sea- 
son, and  exposure,  must  all  be  combined  to  make  it 
good.  The  Summer  Francreal  is  a  prodigious 
bearer.  The  tree  is  robust  and  a  beautiful  grower. 
When  picked  in  season  and  ripened  in  the  house,  it 
is  really  good  —  not  so  buttery  as  the  Bloodgood, 
but  vinous  and  refreshing.  We  gathered  our  crop 
this  season  on  the  '20th  of  August,  and  they  ripened 
in  the  house  for  a  fortnight. 


RHUBARB,    GOOSEBERRIES,    &o 

Mr.  Editor  : — My  father,  in  August,  1848,  imported 
a  few  rhubarb  roots.  This  year  the  stalk.-^,  from  the 
base  to  the  lower  part  of  the  leaf,  measured  3  feet  7 
inches  in  length.  He  has  some  plants  which  hO' 
raised  from  seed  sown  in  April,  18-19,  and  transplanted 
in  April,  1850,  which  are  now  2  feet  long  in  stalk 
and  upwards  of  6  inches  in  circumference.  He  had 
gooseberries  this  year  measuring  .3g  by  4J  inches  in 
circumference.  Several  of  our  neighbors  have  them 
quite  as  large.  Mr.  Barker,  Mr.  Vary,  and  others, 
have  them  very  fine.  One  from  the  garden  of  Mrs. 
Strachan  measured  SJ  by  4  inches.  They  are  very 
thin  skinned  and  fine  flavored. 

If  you  have  anything  in  Rochester  that  beats  the 
above,  please  let  us  know  in  your  next  number. 

Plums  are  almost  a  failure.  Peaches  will  be  very 
scarce.  Quince  trees  all  blighted  early  in  the  sea- 
son. If  you  can  give  any  preventive  for  mildew  on 
grapes,  you  will  oblige.  I  have  tried  sulphur  this 
year  without  any  efTect.  Alex.  Swiwto.n". — N'iag- 
ara,  C.  W.,  Aug.,  1850. 

We  can  not  recommend  any  certain  preventive  of 
mildew  in  grapes.  We  have  heard  of  ashes  being 
successfully  applied  as  a  top  dressing  around  the 
roots  in  fall  or  spring. 

We  have  seen  nothing  here  to  surpass  your 
gooseberries. 
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Thf.rk  hap  been  a  great  cry  of  cheap  peaches  in  the 
eastern  markets  ;  but  we  have  it  from  the  best  au- 
thority, that  really  fine  peaches  have  been  selling, 
even  when  the  supply  was  at  high  water,  for  $2  to 
$3  per  basket  in  New  York.  The  trash  that  has 
been  sent  into  the  interior  for  sale,  never  ought  to 
have  been  picked  up,  being  the  produce  of  unhealthy 
trees,  prematurely  ripened,  and  every  way  inferior. 
Notwithstanding  tho  quantities  brought  in  here  and 
offered  at  75  cts.  to  $1  per  basket,  our  growers  have 
found  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  $2  to  $3  per  basket 
for  Crau'/orcTs  Early  and  other  good  kinds.  Our 
friends  here  who  visited  the  State  Fair  at  Albany, 
informed  us  that  they  did  not  find  a  good  eatable 
specimen  in  the  best  hotels  at  Albany,  or  for  sale  in 
the  streets.  The  crop  here,  although  a  comparative 
failure,  has  been  much  better  than  we  anticipated. 
Crawford's  Earlu  in  most  cases  has  borne  a  full 
crop.  We  visited  a  large  orchard  on  the  14th  inst., 
and  found  every  tree  of  this  variety  loaded,  while  no 
other  variety  had  the  tentli  part  of  an  ordinary  crop. 
We  are  perfectly  satisfied  that  this  is  one  of  the  most 
profitable  varieties  for  our  climate.  The  Early  Yorh 
has  also  borne  pretty  well. 


TRANSPLANTING. 

The  transplanting  season  commences  here  usually 
about  the  10th  of  October,  or  from  that  to  the  15th. 
We  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  fall  planting 
for  all  hardy  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs.  The  ground 
should  be  dry  and  well  prepared,  and  a  few  inches  of 
manure  or  litter  be  placed  around  every  tree  or  shrub 
before  winter  sets  in.  Bulbous  flower  roots,  such  as 
tulips,  hyacinths,  lilies,  Sic,  fcc,  should  be  planted 
early  in  the  month,  and  the  beds  covered  with  two 
or  three  inches  of  rough  manure,  that  may  be  raked 
off  in  spring  as  soon  as  the  ground  thaws- — leaves 
or  straw  will  answer.  Hardy  herbaceous  perennial 
plants  should  all  be  planted  early  in  the  fall,  to  ensure 
a  good  bloom  next  season.  For  details  concerning 
pruning  and  planting,  we  must  refer  to  back  numbers 
of  the  Farmer. 

Horticultural  Show  at  the  State  Fair. — 
Sickness  prevented  us  from  attending  this  exhibition, 
but  all  who  were  present,  that  we  have  conversed 
with,  concur  in  pronouncing  the  display  of  fruits  and 
flowers  quite  inferior  to  what  was  expected,  and 
hardly  equal  to  that  of  previous  years.  The  earli- 
ness  of  tho  season  alone  is  sufflcient  to  account  for 
this.  Summer  fruits  were  gone,  and  autumn  and 
winter  fruits  not  mature  enough  to  make  any  attrac- 
tive display.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  notice  of  the 
agricultural  editor,  who  was  present,  that  the  only 
noticeable  contributions  were  Foreign  Grayes,  and 
Floral  Ornaments,  both  of  which  were  unusually 
fine.  The  Horticultural  part  of  the  State  Fair  can 
never  amount  to  anything,  if  held  any  time  before  the 
middle  of  September.  We  might  add  that  the  great- 
est display  of  fruits  was  from  Rochester. 

The  Ohio  State  Fair  and  Pomological  Congress 
will  be  held  at  Cincinnati,  on  the  the  1st,  2d  and  3d 
of  October.  The  original  time  designated,  was  the 
llth,  r2lh  and  13th  of  September,  but  a  postpone- 
ment was  deemed  necessary  on  account  of  the  exis- 
tence of  cholera  in  the  West. 


ANSWERS    TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  conductor  of  the  Horticultural  department  will 
cheerfully  answer  the  questions  of  correspondents,  a? 
far  as  he  is  able,  through  the  Farmer,  but  cannot 
spare  time  to  answer  by  mail,  except  in  particular 
cases. 

Plums. — (Judge  Pomeroy,  Plymouth,  lud.)  The 
specimen  sent  came  quite  safely  to  hand.  It  is 
identical  with  a  variety  we  cultivate  as  "  Large  Black 
Imperial."  We  procured  it  from  Kenrick  ten  years 
ago.  The  same  variety  is  also  known  as  the  Brad- 
shaw,  about  Boston.  It  is  a  superb  a.rA  excellent 
variety. 

Pear  Trees. — (A  subscriber.)  By  referring  to 
the  back  numbers  of  the  Farmer,  you  will  find  more 
satisfactsry  answers  to  your  enquiries  than  we  can 
give  at  present.  An  orchard  of  pear  trees  on  quince 
stocks  (varieties  that  succeed  well,)  will  no  doubt  be 
profitable.  They  will  pay  for  themselves,  and  the 
ground  too,  before  standards  begin  to  bear.  A  very 
good  way  is  to  plant  standards,  say  twenty  feet  apart, 
and  a  dwarf  between. 

Apples. — (P.  Fredric  Bill,  Seneca.)  No.  2,  as 
near  as  we  can  judge  from  a  single  specimen,  is 
Pomme  Royal  or  Dyer ;  No.  4,  pmbably  JVilliatris 
Favorite ;  No.  5,  Fall  Pippin  ;  Nos.  ]  and  3,  we 
don't  know.  Pears.  —  No.  1,  Biirlletl  ;  No.  2, 
White  Doyenne  ;  Nos.  3  and  4,  Smnmcr  Bonchretien  ; 
No.  6,  GanscCs  Bergamot. 

(S.  Stroger,  Penfield.)  Siroger's  Favorite — seed- 
ling raised  by  S.  Stroger,  of  Penfitdd.  A  very  pretty 
fruit,  but  quite  inferior  to  the  American  Summer 
Pearmain  or  Pommc  Royal,  of  the  same  season. 

(W.  Andrews,  Webster.)  The  brunch  of  a  tree 
left  at  our  office,  is  of  the  Large  Spintd  Gleditschia, 
a  variety  of  tho  Honey  Locust. 

We  are  indebted  to  our  friend  W.  Tl .  Prince,  Esq. . 
of  Flushing,  now  in  California,  for  a  Sacramento  pa- 
per contsining  an  interesting  account  of  a  visit  made 
by  him,  in  company  with  other  gentlemen,  to  the 
residence  of  the  celebrated  Capt.  Sutter.  The  Bo- 
tanical and  Horticultural  |)art  of  the  notes  is  much 
less  interesting  than  we  should  have  expected,  and 
convey  rather  an  unfavorable  idea  of  either  the  nat- 
ural or  cultivated  vegetable  productions  of  that  por- 
tion of  this  golden  land.  We  hope  s,)oa  to  hear  of 
our  friend  Prince's  return  with  gold  enough,  and 
rare  trees  and  plants,  to  create  a  sensation  in  the  hor- 
ticultural world. 

Wk  call  attention,  of  all  who  are  interested,  to  the 
auction  sale  of  the  entire  nursery  stock  of  Messrs. 
Elliot  &.  Co.,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  It  was  post- 
poned on  account  of  tho  postponement  of  the  as- 
semblage at  Cincinnati. 

Dahlias.  —  As  soon  a.-;  the  frost  has  completely 
killed  the  tops,  the  roots  may  be  taken  up,  thoroughly 
dried  in  the  sun  and  air,  labelled,  and  put  away  on 
shelves  in  a  dry  cellar  or  room  where  they  will  not 
freeze. 

Mk.  Cvrkv  —Dear  iSiV— Vou  will  nml  Stiv\ra  Ulm[f,illa 
clii-saed  ns  a  hnrdy  herbareons  plnnt  in  Puxton's  not'Uiic;ii 
Dirtionary,  oompiicd  by  Joseph  Paxton  anil  Dr.  Lin'olkv, 
and  their  associates  —  a  work  of  known  nccur.icv  —  diilod 
June,  181(1.     ('.  J.  Ry,vn. 

The  above  should  have  appeared  in  our  la-;l  u  uu- 
ber,  but  was  accidentally  mislaid. 
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THE    SEASON.    FRUIT    CROP,  BLIGHT,  &c.,    IN    THE 
BRIE    DISTRICT    OF    PENNSYLVANIA, 

Our  correspondent,  A.  Huidekoper,  Esq.,  of  Mead- 
ville,  Pa.,  in  n  business  letter  dated  Sept.  9th,  gives 
us  tlie  IVilknving  information,  which  we  take  the  lib- 
erty of  e.xtracting  : 

"Our  summer  has  been  a  very  beautiful  one,  and 
vegetation  lias  been  stimulated  to  its  utmost  capacity 
of  growth  by  the  warm  weather  and  frequent  show- 
ers. Crops  of  all  kind.s  have  been  very  good,  except 
the  hay  crop,  which  was  but  moderate,  and  the  po- 
tato crop,  which,  since  August,  has  suffered  badly 
with  the  blight. 

Apples  arc  very  abundant,  and  a  few  Yellow  and 
Red  Rareripe  peaches  have  found  their  way  to  mar- 
ket. Our  farmers  have  not  yet  paid  sufficient  atten- 
tion to  having  an  abundance  of  the  better  varieties. 
A  few  illustrations  of  what  can  be  done,  however, 
will  soon  stimulate  others  to  follow  the  example. — 
I  have  had  a  fme  crop  of  Dcarborne  and  Bloodgood 
nenrs  thi*'  year,  nml  have  also  some  of  the  Winter 
Xelis,  which  are  now  maturing. 

The  insect  blight  has  touched  a  good  many  apple 
trees  this  year,  but  my  pear  trees  have  been  entirely 
exempt.  I  cannot  help  believing  that  much  of  the 
blight  is  owing  to  vitiated  sap  from  the  winter  frosts. 
A  due  attention  to  trees  will  frequently  disclose  inci- 
pient blight  ill  the  spring,  which  only  becomes  fully 
apparent  during  the  heat  of  summer.  I  do  not  think 
the  blighting  of  new  wood,  of  the  season's  growth, 
any  objection  to  this  causi},  for  we  frequently  find 
new  shoots  made  from  t-he  limbs,  the  bark  of  whicli 
is  either  dead  or  entirely  diseased,  The  death  of  the 
shoot,  or  final' development  of  the  disease  in  that  part 
of  the  tree,  seems  to  he  owing  to  some  change  in  the 
direction  of  the  sap,  or  some  law  in  the  organization 
of  the  plant  which  requires  a  supply  of  healthy  sap, 
which  the  diseased  limb  cannot  furnish. 

The  fruit  convention  in  Cincinnati,  I  see  has  been 
postponed  until  the  1st  October.  This  will  bo  too 
late  for  peaches,  but  will  afford  a  better  opportunity 
for  pears  and  winter  apples,  which  are  perhaps  of 
more  consequence.  Peaches  we  have  now  as  fine  as 
any  body  need  wish  to  eat ;  but  the  better  kinds  of  ap- 
ples and  pears  should  be  more  extensively  known, 
and  many  kinds  now  cultivated,  rejected ;  great  al- 
lowance, however,  will  always  have  to  be  made  for 
tliat  great  fact  which  cannot  be  altered,  viz.,  a  vari- 
ety of  tftstes," 

CARRYING    FRUITS    TO    MARKET. 

Not  a  day  passes  during  this  season  of  the  year,  but 
we  witness  the  effects  of  carelessness  in  carrying 
fruits  to  market.     A  farmer  has  early  apples  for  sale 

—  he  shakes  them  from  the  trees,  throws  them  into 
the  box  of  a  lumber  wagon,  places  his  half  bushel 
measure  and  a  dozen  other  things  on  the  top  of  them, 
and  drives  oft' at  a  good  round  trot  eight,  ten,  or  per- 
haps twenty  miles,  over  a  rough  road,  to  the  market 
town.  When  he  arrives  there,  his  apples  are  all 
bruised  and  blackened — entirely  unfit  for  human  use. 
He  tries  to  sell  them  ^  he  passes  up  and  down  the 
streets  —  calls  at  all  the  groceries,  and  after  spend- 
ing most  of  a  day,  "uccceds  in  bargaining  them  off 
for  a  mere  nominal  price,  say  a  shilling  or  two  a 
bushel.     Another  farmer  has  the  same  sort  of  fruit 

—  he  picks  them  carefully,  puts  them  in  baskets  or 
barrels,  and  drives  them  carefully  to  market.  If  he 
succeeds  in  reaching  the  centre  of  the  town  before 


he  sells,  he  is  instantly  surrounded  by  a  multitude  of 
eager  purchasers,  who  will  not  hesitate  at  giving  him 
fifty  cents  or  more  a  bushel,  and  feel  well  pleased 
with  their  bargain.  This  man  has  had  some  satis- 
faction as  well  as  profit  in  disposing  of  his  fruit,  and 
he  goes  home  well  pleased  with  his  orchard  and  de- 
termined to  take  good  care  of  his  trees  ;  while  the 
former  goes  home  grumbling  atevery  body,  declaring 
that  "  fruit  aint  worth  growing  —  they  wont  pay  for 
carrying  to  market,"  kc,  and  determined  to  give 
himself  very  little  concern  in  future  about  his  trees. 
In  all  branches  of  trade,  the  articles  that  are  pre- 
sented in  the  best  condition  in  market  will  command 
the  quickest  sale  and  best  prices.  If  an  animal  is 
driven  to  market,  starved,  goaded,  abused  and  worn 
out  with  fatigue  by  the  way,  it  will  not  sell  for  half 
its  value.  Hay  that  is  cut  at  the  proper  time,  well 
saved,  and  sweet,  will  sell  for  twice  as  much  as  the 
same  hay  would  improperly  cured  We  have  seen  a 
salesman  in  a  dry  goods  store,  that  had  the  faculty 
of  showing  articles  to  such  advantage  that  he  could 
sell  more  than  half  a  dozen  others,  and  at  better 
prices.  An  old  friend  of  ours,  who  always  gets  the 
highest  price  for  his  fruit,  told  us  that  he  was  once 
in  the  wine  trade,  and  by  simply  sealing  up  bottles 
tastefully  with  wax,  he  had  been  able  to  double  their 
price.  So  it  is  in  everything,  and  above  all  things 
such  a  perishable  commodity  as  ripe  fruit. 

ENGUSH   AND   AMERICAN   LANDSCAPES. 

Mr.  Downing,  in  his  letters  from  England,  makes 
the  following  remarks  on  the  difference  between 
English  and  American  landscapes  : 

The  chief  diftcrence,  after  all,  tjetvveen  an  English  rural 
lanitscape  and  one  in  the  older  and  hetter  cult. rated  part.s  of 
of  the  IJniled  Slates,  is  almost  vvtiolly  in  the  universality  of 
verdant  ffedges,  and  the  total  absence  of  all  other  fences. 
The  hedges  (for  the  most  part  of  hawthorn)  divide  all  the 
farm-fields,  and  line  all  the  roadsides — and  even  the  borders 
of  the  railways,  in  all  parts  of  the  aountry.  I  was  quite  sat- 
isfied v\ith  the  truth  of  this  conjecture,  when  I  came,  accident- 
ally, in  my  drive  yesterday,  upon  a  little  spot  of  a  few  rods 
— where  the  hedges  had  been  destroye<l,  and  a  temporary 
post  and  rail  fence,  like  those  at  home,  put  in  their  place. 
The  whole  thing  was  lowered  at  once  to  the  harshness  and 
rickety  aspect  of  a  farm  at  home.  The  majority  of  the  farm 
hedges  are  only  trimmed  once  a  year — in  winter — and  there- 
fore have,  perhaps,  a  more  natural  and  picturesque  look  than 
the  more  carefully  trimmed  hedges  of  the  gardens.  Hence, 
for  a  farm  hedge,  a  plant  should  be  chosen  that  will  grow 
thick  of  itself,  with  only  this  single  annual  clipping,  and 
which  will  adapt  itself  to  all  soils.  I  am  therefore  confirmed 
in  my  belief,  that  the  buckthorn  is  the  former's  hedge  plant  for 
America,  and  I  am  also  satisfied  that  it  will  make  a  better  and 
far  more  durable  hedge  than  the  hawthorn  does,  even  here. 

Though  England  is  beautifully  wooded,  yet  the  great  pre- 
ponderance of  the  English  elm^a  tree  wanting  in  grace,  and 
only  grand  when  very  old,  renders  an  English  roadside  land- 
scape in  this  respect,  one  of  less  sylvan  beauty  than  our  finest 
scenery  of  like  character  at  home.  The  American  elm,  with 
its  fine  drooping  branches,  is  rarely  or  never  seen  here,  and 
there  is  none  of  that  variehj  of  foliage  which  we  have  in  the 
United  Slates.  For  this  reason  (leaving  out  of  sight  rail 
fences,)  I  do  not  think  even  the  drives  through  Warwick- 
shire so  full  of  rural  beauty  as  those  in  the  valley  of  the  Con- 
necticut—which ihey  most  resemble.  In  June  our  meadows 
there  are  as  verdant,  and  our  trees  incomparably  more  varied 
and  beautiful.  On  the  other  hand,  you  must  remember 
that  here,  wealth  and  long  civilization  have  so  refined  and 
perfected  the  details,  ihat  in  this  respect  there  is  no  compar- 
ison—nothing in  short  to  be  done  but  to  admire  and  enjoy. 
For  instance,  for  a  circuit  of  eight  or  ten  miles  or  more  here, 
between  Leamington  and  Warwick  and  Straifort-on-Avon, 
the  roads,  which  are  admirable,  are  regularly  sprinkled  every 
dry  day  in  summer,  while  along  the  railroads  the  sides  are 
cultivated  with  grass,  or  farm  crops,  or  flowers,  almost  to  the 
very  rails. 
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THE  KO0GH  AND  READY  APPLE 

Chas.  p.  Cowles,  of  Syracuse^  seut  us  specimens 
of  this  apple  in  1848,  with  which  we  were  mucli 
pleased.  He  has  also  sent  us  a  box  this  season, 
which  confirms  our  opinion  of  its  being  a  very  beau- 
tiful and  excellent  fruit.  In  appearance  and  quality 
it  more  nearly  resembles  the  Summer  Rose  than  any 
other  variety  —  smooth  skinned,  clear  colored,  fine 
grained,  and  pleasant  flavored.  Mr.  Cowles  thinks 
it  is  a  seedling,  as  he  has  sent  it  to  various  parts  of 
the  country,  and  has  not  been  able  to  identify  it  with 
any  known  variety.  We  do  not  approve  of  tlie  name 
given  it.  Names  of  fruits  should,  it  possible,  convey 
some  idea  of  quality,  appearance,  or  place  of  origin. 
Sucli  hackneyed  terms  as  "Rough  and  Ueady"  seem 
quite  inappropriate  ;  but  we  have  nothing  to  do  with 
this,  Mr.  C,  describes  it  as  follows  :  "  Fruit  above 
medium  size,  iarge,  oblong,  broadest  at  the  base, 
gradually  narrowing  to  the  eye,  distinctly  ribbed. 
Color  green  ;  when  fully  ripe,  of  a  beautiful  straw 
color,  tinged  with  bright  blush  on  the  sunny  side. 
P'lesh  tender  and  excellent,  fine  grained,  somewhat 
melting,  like  a  pear,  of  yellowish  color,  abundant  in 
juice  of  an  agreeable  sub-acid  flavor.  Stalk  large 
and  stout,  inclining  to  one  side,  from  an  inch  to  an 
inch  and  a  half  in  length,  deeply  inserted  in  an  ir- 
regular cavity.  Eye  small  and  closed,  segments 
reflexed,  distinctly  plaited.  An  abundant  bearer, 
with  the  remarkable  character  of  ripening  a  long 
time,  as  wanted.  It  commences  to  ripen  the  first  of 
August  and  lasts  into  September,  Tree  of  vigorous 
growth,  making  a  fine  head.  Wood  of  light  brown 
color,  resembling  the  Porter  ;  of  stocky  growth  in 
the  nursery,  like  the  G ravcnstein.  Leaves  glabrous 
above,  downy  beneath.  Owing  to  its  great  produc- 
tiveness, it  makes  but  little  annual  growth.  The 
ends  of  all  the  twigs  are  very  stout  and  blunt,  of 
nearly  the  same  size  at  the  end  as  at  the  joint, 

"  I  propose  to  call  it  'Rovgh  and  Ready,'  from  the 
fact  of  its  being  first  tested  during  that  campaign  and 
as  the  name  is  a  familiar  one  through  the  C04jilry. 
I  have  sent  specimens  to  luunerous  friends,  with 
grafts  to  test  its  qualities  in  different  localities,  with 
this  name," 

Who  ever  anticipated  boorish  rudeness,  or  met  with 
incivility,  among  the  enthusiastic  votaries  of  Flora  ? 
Was  it  ever  known  that  a  rural  residence,  tastefully 
planned  and  appropriately  adorned  with  rural  beauties, 
was  not  the  abode  of  refinement  end  intelligence. 


A    NEW    PEAH. 

Mr.  Editor  :  —  Permit  me,  through  the  pages 
of  your  paper,  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  pomol- 
ogists  and  all  lovers  of  good  fruit,  a  new  seed- 
ling pear  of  very  high  promise. 

In  the  spring  of  1843,  Dr.  John  Pulsifer, 
of  Hennepin,  planted  in  his  garden  a  pear  seed, 
(kind  unl<nown,)  which  sprung  up,  grew,  and 
the  present  season  bore  a  crop  of  fruit  of  great 
merit  in  dificrent  respects.  Growth  of  tree 
upright  and  vigorous.  Shoots  dark  olive. 
Buds  round,  full,  and  prominent.  Leaves  dark 
green,  ovate,  reflexed.  Size  of  fruit,  hardly 
medium.  Shape  pyriform.  Stem  short  and 
curved.  Calyx  small,  open,  set  in  a  shallow 
depression.  Skin  dull  golden  yellow,  covered 
with  an  open  network  of  slight  russet.  Flesh 
white,  melting,  juicy,  sweet,  and  delicious  — 
much  like,  but  superior  to,  the  Louise  Bonne 
de  Jersey.  The  time  of  ripening,  the  present  back- 
vfard  season,  was  the  first  half  of  August. 

That  its  merits  may  be  fully  tested  in  different 
circumstances,  grafts  will  be  sent  the  coming  season 
to  pomologists  in  difTerent  parts  of  the  Union  ;  so 
that  when  generally  approved,  it  may  lake  its  rank 
and  place  under  the  title  of  the  '^Pulsifcr  Pear." 
S.  S.—Hennepi1^  III.,  Aug.,  1850. 


LUSCOMBE'S    NONSUCH    PLDM 

This  is  an  English  variety,  raised  by  Luscombb, 
Princk,  &.  Co.,  nurserymen  of  Exeter,  England. — - 
We  had  it  bear  here  for  three  years  past,  and  con- 
sider it  a  valuable  excellent  variety^  It  i*  largo  — 
five  to  six  inches  in  circumference — r<}und,  with  a 
deep  suture  on  one  side,  Btalk  about  Iialf  an  inch 
long,  inserted  in  a  small  cavity.  Color,  greenish 
yellow  ;  and  when  ripe,  melting,  juicy,  and  rich. 
Adheres  to  the  stone.  Branches  smooth,  moderately 
vigorous.  ,\  regular  and  good  bearer.  This  season 
they  began  to  ripen  on  the  1st  of  September,  and 
some  that  we  ripened  in  the  house  arc  in  fine  condi- 
tion now,  (Sejit.  i6th.)  In  ordinary  seasons  it  ripens 
here  the  latter  end  of  August,  It  was  pronounced 
"nearly  first  rate"  at  the  Syracuse  Pomologicol 
Convention  lost  season,  Mr.  Sai  i.,  of  Newburgli, 
who  seemed  better  acquainted  with  it  than  any  (Uie 
else,  considered  it  first  rate  in  quality,  but  not  si 
profuse  a  bearer  as  some  others. 
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(Sbitor's   ©able. 


Tun  NUMBERS  MORE  will  Complete  the  present  volume  of 
the  Farmer.  Those  who  hnve  read  our  monthly  visitor  with 
pleasure  and  profit — those  who  have  expressed  their  indebt- 
edness to  us  for  valuable  information — for  improved  crop.s 
and  profits — have  now  an  opportunity  to  pay  that  debt,  by 
a  iiitlo  exertion  among  their  neighbors  to  increase  our  circu- 
lation in  ihcir  respective  localities.  It  is  on  the  eflbrls  of 
our  friends  we  depend  for  increased  circulation  and  useful- 
ness. We  have  no  paid  agents,  and  intend  to  have  none. 
There  are  some  towns  in  wliich  we  have  three  or  four  hun- 
dred subscribers,  obtained  and  forwarded  by  one  or  two  in- 
dividuals in  each  place;  there  are  other  towns  where  we 
should  have  as  many,  yet,  becau.se  no  person  took  the  re- 
sponsibility of  urging  the  matter  upon  the  attention  farmers, 
we  have  few  or  none.  We  ask  all  who  feel  an  interest  in 
the  Gknesee  Farmer,  and  are  willing  to  aid  in  its  circu- 
lation, to  appoint  themselves  agents,  show  the  paper  to  their 
neighbors,  and  obtain  and  forward  subscriptions  for  the  next 
volume.  Any  persons  losing  or  damaging  numbers  in  this 
way  we  will  willingly  supply  with  others.  W^e  can  furnish 
all  the  numbers  of  the  present  volume  to  those  who  may 
wish  them. 


Large  Yield  of  Wheat. — We  have  noticed  somewhat 
of  a  discussion  between  the  Macombe  (Mich.)  Gazette,  and 
the  Rochester  Democrat,  in  regard  to  a  large  yield  of  wheat — 
the  former  stating  that  Ira  Philips,  of  Armada,  Michigan, 
raised  one  hu7idred  and  (weiity-foiir  bushels  on  two  acres  ;  and 
the  latter  thinking  it  loo  large  a  story  to  believe.  Perhaps  we 
can  lessen  the  improbability  of  this  yield  of  w^heat,  by  telling 
a  story  of  our  own.  Romanta  Hart,  of  Brighton,  in  this 
county,  says  that  a  field  of  twelve  acres  which  he  harvested 
this  fall,  averaged  50  bushels  to  the  acre.  On  three  acres, 
and  what  he  considered  the  poorest  piece  of  tlie  field,  the 
yield,  carefully  and  accurately  measured,  was  over  sLvii/ 
bushels  to  the  acre.  This  tliree  acres  being  the  lightest  and 
poorest  of  the  field,  Mr.  H.  liberally  manured  it  with  hme  and 
ashes,  and  the  consequence  was,  it  proved  the  best.  Previ- 
ous to  sowing  the  wheat,  a  fine  growth  of  clover  was  turned 
under.  Mr.  Hart  intends  to  try  for  the  State  premium.  We 
shall  endeavor  to  obtain  a  full  statement  of  culture  of  this 
crop  for  the  next  number. 


While  at  Albany,  at  the  State  Fair,  we  had  the  pleasure 
of  visiting  the  Agricultural  Works  of  Wheeler,  Memck,  & 
Co.,  where  are  made  Wheeler's  Railroad  Horse  Powers  and 
Threshers.  Mr.  W.  informed  us  that  he  regularly  employs 
about  eighty  men  in  making  his  machine,  aud  that  lie  is 
hardly  able  to  fill  orders  as  fast  as  they  are  received.  Mr. 
Wheeler  passed  through  this  city  on  his  way  to  the  Pro- 
vincial Fair,  with  a  very  superior  machine.  We  can  recom- 
mend these  Threshing  Machines  to  the  favorable  notice  of 
our  Canadian  readers. 


The  space  occupied  by  matters  connected  with  the  State 
Fair  compels  us  to  omit  many  things  which  should  have  re- 
ceived attention  in  this  number. 


Be  particular  in  saving  good  seed.  If  you  have  onything 
growing  on  your  farm  particularly  fine,  save  the  seed,  and 
plant  it  next  year.  Vou  will  soon  see  the  benefit  of  this 
course. 


CIRCULAR    FROM    THE    PATENT    OFFICE. 

We  have  received  a  Circular  from  the  Commissioner  of 
Patents,  soliciting  information  on  the  following,  and  any 
other  points  connected  with  agriculture.  Farmers  would  be 
doing  a  public  service  by  furnishing  the  desired  information. 
Wheat. — Varieties  in  use — average  product  per  acre — 
time  of  seeding  and  of  harvesting — preparation  of  seed,  and 
quantity  used  per  acre — how  many  times  and  how  deep  do 
you  plow — is  the  yeild  per  acre  increasing  or  diminishing — 
your  system  of  rotation  in  crops — best  remedies  for  Hessian 
flies  and  weevils  —  average  price  at  your  nearest  market  in 
1850, 

Corn.— The  most  esteemed  varieties — average  product  per 
acre — cost  of  production  per  bushel — state  the  best  system  of 
culture — best  method  of  feeding,  whether  whole  or  ground, 
cooked  or  raw;  state,  if  y.  'jcan,  how  much  grain  the  manure 
formed  by  ten  or  twenty  bushels  of  corn  consumed  by  hogs 
will  add  to  an  acre,  if  carefully  saved  and  skilfully  applied, 
at  or  before  the  time  of  planting. 


Oats,  Barley,  Rye,  Peas  and  Beans. — Average  yield 
of  these  several  crops  per  acre — quantity  of  seed  used — which 
crop  least  exhausting  to  land — are  peas  cultivated  as  a  reno- 
vating crop,  and  if  so,  with  what  succes? 

Clover  and  Grasses. — Quantity  of  hny  cut  per  acre — 
best  fertilizers  for  meadows  and  pastures — the  grass  seeds 
preferred  in  laying  down  meadows— quantity  sown  per  acre 
— cost  of  growing  hay  per  ton. 

Dairy  Husbandry. — Average  yearly  produce  of  butter  or 
cheese  per  cow — comparative  cost  per  lb.  of  making  butter 
and  cheese — treatment  of  milk  and  cream — mode  of  churning 
— of  putting  down  butter  for  market — average  price  of  butter 
and  of  cheese. 

Neat  Cattle. — Cost  of  rearing  till  3  years  old — usual 
price  at  that  age — value  of  good  dairy  cows  in  spring  and  in 
fall — how  many  pounds  of  beef  will  100  lbs.  of  corn  produce 
— will  a  given  amount  of  food  yield  more  meat  in  a  Durham, 
Devon,  or  Hereford,  than  in  a  native  animal? 

Sheep  and  Wool. — Is  wool-growing  profitable — cost  per 
lb.  of  growing  coarse  or  fine  wool — how  many  pounds  of  w  ool 
will  a  Ion  of  hay  produce — are  large  or  small  sheep  more 
profitable  either  for  mutton  or  for  their  fleeces — how  much 
more  does  it  cost  lo  produce  a  pound  of  fine  Merino  than  of 
ordinary  coarse  wool  —  the  proportion  of  Inmbs  aiinually 
reared  to  the  number  of  ewes. 

Hogs. — What  the  best  breeds — the  cheapest  method  of  pro- 
ducing pork  and  bacon — how  many  lbs.  of  meat  will  100  lbs. 
of  corn  yield  —  the  best  method  of  putting  up  pork,  and 
curing  bacon  and  haras. 

Cotton. — Average  yeild  of  clean  cotton  per  acre — cost  of 
production  per  lb. — what  crops  best  grown  in  rotation  with 
cotton — be.st  preventives  against  rust,  army  and  boll  worms 
— how  deep  do  you  usually  plow  for  this  crop  ;  have  you  any 
experience  in  subsoiiing  or  deep  lillnge  for  cotton — your  ex- 
perience in  the  use  of  cotton  seed  as  a  fertilizer — how  can  cot- 
ton lani^s  best  be  improved  witliout  resting  them. 

Sugar  Cane.  —  Is  the  cane  losing  its  vital  force  and  be- 
coming more  subject  to  premature  decay  than  formerly  — 
should  not  the  seeds  in  place  of  ratoons  be  occnsionally  plant- 
ed to  |)roduce  new  and  healthier  varieties — can  you  suggest 
any  improvement  in  cultivation  of  the  cane,  cr  the  manufact- 
ure of  sugar — cost  of  producing  sugar  per  lb. 

Rice. — Can  rice  be  successfully  cultivated  on  upland — do 
you  know  of  any  varieties  decidedly  superior  toothers  which 
deserve  increased  attention— can  you  suggest  ony  improve- 
ment in  the  management  of  rice  plantations  ? 

Tobacco. — Average  yield  per  acre — cost  of  production  per 
cwt.  or  hhd. — ^describe  any  new  process  of  cultivation  or 
curing — crops  best  grown  in  rotation  to  maintain  the  fertility 
of  tobocco  land. 

Hemp. — Is  the  culture  of  hemp  on  the  increase  ordecrcase 
— describe  any  new  process  of  culture  or  preparation  for  mar- 
ket— average  yield  per  acre — cost  of  production  per  lb. 

Root  Crops. {Tinitips.  Carmfs.  Bee/s,LS'c.) — Is  the  culli^ 
vation  of  these  roots,  as  a  field  cmp,  on  the  increase — can 
you  suggest  any  improvement  in  preparing  land,  seeding, 
after  tillage  and  feeding — average  product  per  acre. 

Potatoes,  (Irish  aud  street. J — Average  yield  per  acre — 
cost  of  production  per  bushel — most  prolific  and  profitable 
varieties — best  system  of  planting,  tillage,  and  manuring. 

Fruit  Culture. — Is  the  culture  of  fruit  receiving  increas- 
ed attention — cannot  apples  enough  be  grown  on  an  acre  to 
render  the  crop  a  very  profitable  one  to  the  farmer — compar- 
ative value  of  apples  and  potatoes  for  feeding  hogs  and  cattle 
— what  varieties  best  to  keep  for  winter  use  and  for  exptjr- 
lation — do  you  know  any  preventive  or  remedy  for  the 
•*blight"  on  pear  and  apple  trees, "yellows"on  peach  trees — 
the  best  method  of  transplanting,  budding,  grafting,  &:c. — 
IMake  any  suggestions  on  the  culture  of  Ornpes,  anti  other 
fruit — the  manufacture  of  H'ine,  tfcc. 

Manure. — What  is  regarded  as  the  best  plan  of  making 
and  preserving  manures  from  waste — are  Lime  and  Plaster 
used  as  fertilizers — if  so,  in  what  quantity,  and  how  often 
applied — is  Guano  used,  and  with  what  success — quontity 
usually  applied  per  acre. 

Meteorology. — Time  aud  degree  of  highest  and  lowest 
range  of  thermometer — mean  temperature  oifeach  month  and 
of  the  year — fall  of  rain  in  each  month,  and  aggregate  for  the 
year. 

Note. — Please  forward  replies  as  early  as  convenient — if 
possible,  before  the  1st  of  January— giving  the  name,  post 
ofiice,  county  and  State.  A  copy  of  the  Report  will,  when 
printed,  be  mailed  to  each  address. 

All  communications  will  be  duly  acknowledged  in  the 
Report. 
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GR.KAT     SALE     OF    FRUIT     AT     AUCTION. 

THE  WHOLE  STOCK  OF  A  NURSERV   TO  BE   SOLD  AT 
AUCTION,  OCTOBER  9th,  1850. 

THE  Proprietors  of  the  Lake  Eric  Nursery.  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
beiug  about  to  make  a  change  in  their  business,  will  sell 
their  entire  stock  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shmbs.  Roses. 
Sec.  &c.,  at  Public  Auction,  and  without  reserve,  on  Wednesday, 
the  9th  October  next. 

The  collection  embraces  all  the  choice  leading,  and  new  varie- 
ties of  Fruits  ;  rare  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  &c  ,  and  in  extent 
of  variety  and  correctness  to  name,  is  probably  Burpasaed  by  no 
Nursery  at  the  West. 

The  stock  of  Pears  on  frc3  stocks,  and  dwarfed  on  Quince,  is 
very  good,  and  also  Cherries.  Apples,  Peaches,  Plums,  Grapes 
Quinces,  Currants,  Raspberries,  Stc.  &c. 

Among  the  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  there  are  plants 
from  one  year's  growth  to  an  extra  size,  and  the  stocks  of  Moun- 
tain Ash,  Scotch  Larch.  Deciduous  Cypress.  Norway  and  Silver 
.Maples,  European  Lindens,  Horse  Chestnuts,  Kentucky  (.'offee 
Trees,  Garland  Dentzin,  Daphne  Megereon,  AUjnthly  Chinese 
I'^vcTgreens.  and  Tree  HoneysucklcF,  &c.  &.c.,  are  especially  good. 

The  stock  of  Evergreens  is  large,  and  most  of  them  having  been 
twice  transplanted,  they  are  in  excellent  condition  to  be  removed. 

The  sale  will  be  made  in  lota  of  10  to  100  trees  or  plants  in  each 
lot.  'J'he  correctness  of  varieties  may  be  relitd  upon,  and  pur- 
chasers can  have  the  privilege  of  removing  their  tre-es  at  any 
time  previous  to  the  20th  May,  1851. 

The  purchaser  can  dig  and  remove  his  trees  himself,  or  the  pro- 
prietors will  do  it  for  him,  charging  him  the  usual  prioe  of  pack- 
ing, &c. 

The  terms  of  sale,  unless  otherwise  agreed  upon  with  iii!i\  i-Ui- 
als,  will  be  as  follows  : 

For  all  sums  under  Twenty  Dollars,  cash. 

Over  Twenty  and  under  Fifty.  30  days. 

Over  Fifty  and  under  One  Hundred,  4  months. 

Over  One  Hundred,  six  months,  approved  Notes  payable  at 
Bank 

Catalogues  will  be  issued  about  the  15th  of  August,  which  we 
shall  take  pleasure  in  forwarding  to  any  persons  who  may  desire. 
All  communications  of  inquiry,  &c..  addressed  to  the  subscribers, 
will  meet  prompt  attention.  ELLIOTT  &  CO., 

Sept ,  1850.  Lake  Erie  Nursery,  Cleveland,  O. 


L.1N1V.*:A1V   BOTANIC  GARDKN  &   NURSERIES. 

U'M.  R.  PRINCE  4-  CO.,  FLUSHING,   L.  I 

au^  WM  R.  PRINCE  &  CO.,  sole  proprietors  of  this  an-  «^-* 
^^S  cient  establishment,  would  respectfully  invite  the  at-  S^^'SI 
■i=*»*-  teution  of  Amateurs.  Nursei-ymen,  and  othorSjto  their  -wk«j^ 
fine  and  extensive  collection  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
Plants,  Shrubs.  Roses,  and  Gi  e en  House  Plants,  ^-c.  4-r- which  are 
offered  for  sale  on  terms  much  below  former  prices.  Their  Fruit 
being  propagated  from  bearing  trees  on  their  extensive  specimen 
grounds,  enables  them  to  guarantee  the  varieties  to  be  genuine 
and  true  to  name-  Their  trees  are  well  formed  and  thrifty,  and 
such  as  will  give  complete  satisfaction.  To  Nurserymen  wishing 
trees  in  quantity,  by  the  hundred  or  thousand,  they  are  enabled 
to  offer  very  liberal  discount.  Their  extensive  collection  of  Stand- 
ard and  Dwarf  Pears,  their  new  varieties  of  Italian  and  French 
Peaches,  and  many  new  and  superior  fruits  of  other  kinds,  are  well 
jForthy  the  attention  of  all  lovers  of  fine  fruit  Their  collection  of 
Tloses  is  the  most  extensive  of  any  Nursery  in  the  country,  and 
manji  new  varieties  have  been  added  to  their  collection 

Orders  for  Trees  from  any  part  of  thi 
prompt  attention,  and  goods  be  packed  s< 
to  any  distance. 

Catalogues  with  a  detailed  list  of  prices,  will  be  sent  to  all  ppsf- 
;>ai(i  applicants,  or  can  bo  had  of  our  city  Agents.  Clabk,  Austin  & 
S.MiTH,  205  Broadway,  New  York. 

N.B.  The  public  will  please  not  confound  this  with  the  Nursery 
of  Winter  &  Co,  who  have  taken  the  title  of  this  establishment, 
but  who  are  selling  out  and  closing  their  business. 

October,  1850.  [lO-lf] 

A     NEW     HARDY     CLIMBER. 

THE  NEW  AND  BEAUTIFUL  CLIMBER,  Calestigia  pubes- 
cens-  recently  introduced  from  t;hina  by  Mr.  Fortune,  proves 
perfectly  hardy  in  New  England,  having  stood  in  the  grounds  here 
the  past  winter  without  theJcast  protection.  Trained  to  a  single 
pillar,  say  10  feet  in  height,  it  is  a  very  strikinj^  and  beautiful  ob- 
ject, from  the  middle  of  June  till  cold  weather,  during  which 
time  it  is  covered  with  a  profusion  of  its  largo  double  flowers,  of  a 
delicate  rose  color.  It  is  very  ornamental  planted  in  patches  like 
verbenas  ;  makes  an  admirable  screen,  and  is  very  effective  in 
young  plantations,  beJts  or  shrubberies,  trailing  prettily  on  the 
surface,  and  running  up  among  the  lower  branches  of  trees  in  a 
very  picturesque  manner.  It  is,  therefore,  particularly  suited  for 
ornamenting  Cemeteries  and  Public  Gardens.  Its  culture  is  very 
simple,  and  it  thrives  in  any  good  garden  soil.  When  required  in 
oousiderable  quantities,  it  is  best  to  start  them  under  glass  in  Feb- 
ruary or  March,  but  the  tubers  may  also  be  planted  in  the  open 
ground  in  May.  Tho  subscriber  will  send  to  order  by  mail  or  ex- 
press, October  20th,  tubers  sufficient  for  100  plants  at  $5-00,for50 
plants  f 3  00.  with  directions  for  propagation  and  culture 

Strong  plants  in  pots  in  April,  $100  per  pair. 

B.  M.   WATSON, 

Old  Colony  Nnreries,  Plymouth,  Mass,,  Oct..  IRSO. 


To  Fmlt  Groovers  and  Nnrseryxnen* 

ELLWANGER  AND  BARRY  solicit  the  attention  of  all  tree 
planters,  Nurserymen  and  Dealers  to  their  present  stock, 
which  is  much  larger  and  better  than  they  have  ever  before  had 
the  pleasure  of  offering. 

It  embraces,  among  other  things,  in  large  quantities. 

Standard  Fruit  Trees,  of  all  sorts. 

Dwarf  and  Pyramidal  Fruit  Trees,  for  Gardens* 

Gooseberries,  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Currants,  ^(..,af/ 
(he  Jieivest  aud  best  kinds, 

Oruamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses,   ^c,.  irrcludrug  all  new, 
rare  and  desirable  articles. 

Buckthorn,  Osage   Orange  and  other  Hedge  Plants. 

Stocks  of  all  sorts  for  NursvHes. 

Green  House,  Border  aaid  Bedding  Plmtis. 

Double  Dahlias,  t^-c,  in  immense  quantities. 

Wholesale  prices  furnished  when  desired. 

A  new  edition  of  the  general  descriptive  Catalogue  If  aow  ready 
and  will  be  sent  gratis  to  those  who  apply  postpaid. 

Mount  Hope  Garden  and  Nurseries.  ( 
Rochester,  N.  Y,,  Sept.  1.  1860.        \ 


Fruit  niid  Ornamental  Trees^ 

^(MeiVwrsej-j/o/ J.  J.THOMAS,  Mavedon,N.  Y 

MOST  of  the  Trees  are  of  large,  handsome,  and  thrifty' growth, 
and  they  embrace  careful  selections  of  the  best  sorts  of  Ap- 
ples,   Peaches.    Tears,    Cherries,    Apricots.   &.c  .  with  the  smaller 

When  purchasers  desire,  selections  will  be  made  by  the  proprie- 
tor, so  as  to  afford  a  regular  succession  of  the  best  varieties 
throughout  the  season,  and  all  may  be  relied  on  as  strictly  true  to 
their  names,  the  proprietor  having  for  the  pnst  fifteen  vears  inva- 
riably adhered  to  the  ruleofseUing  none  but  THOIiOUGHLY 
PROVED  sorts. 

A  carefully  apsortcd  collection  of  hardy  Ornamental  Trees, 
Shrubs,  and  Herbaceous  Perennial  Plant?,  furnished  at  moderate 
prices 

Trees  for  canal  and  railroad  well  packed  in  bundles,  enclosed  in 
strong  mats,  with  roots  mudded  and  encased  in  wet  moss,  so  as  to 
preclude  all  danger  of  injury. 

All  communications,  post-paid,  to  be  directed  Macedon.  Wayne 
Co..  NY. 

October,  1850.  [lO-lt] 


Trees  for  Orclutrds. 

Trees,  mostly  7  to  8  feet  high,  propagated 


Appl 

MANY  thousand  fl] 
in  all  cases  from  thoroughly  proved  or  braring  trees   fof  sale 
at  the  Nursery  of  J.J.  THOMAS,  Macedon,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

They  embrace  the  bc5t  standard  varieties,  with  nearly  nil  the 
valuable  new  sorts  ;  among  them  are  Early  Harvest.  Sine  Qua  Non. 
Sweet  Bough,  Early  Joe,  Summer  Sweet  I'aradise.  Autumn  Straw- 
beiTy.  Gravenstein,  Dutch  Mignonne.  Ranibo.  Fall  Pippin.  Yellow 
Bellfiower,  Rhode  Island  Greening.  Esopus  Spiizenbwrgh.  North- 
ern Spy,  Swaar,  &c  ,  &c.  • 

Price,  varying  with  selections,  from  $16  to  $18  pt^r  hundred.  A 
first  rate  selection  of  summer,  autumn,  and  winter  fruit,  of  fifteen 
to  thirty  varieties,  if  made  by  the  proprietor,  furnished  at  $16  per 
hundred,  or  ^17  if  well  packed  in  matted  bundles,  and  delivereil  at 
canal  or  railway.     All  orders  to  be  accompani'.d  with  remittance?. 

October.  1850.  [10-ltJ 

Fruit  Trees. — Genesee   County  Nursery. 

THOSE  wishing  to  supply  themselves,  with  Fruit  Trees,  may  find 
at  the  above  Nursery  a  choice  variety,  of  large  size  and  tlirif- 
ty  growth.  He  has  ovir  twenty  vatieties  of  cherries,  among  which 
maybe  found  May  Biggareau, Knight's  Early  Black.  Early  Purple. 
Yellow  Spanish,  Black  Tartarian.  Black  Eagle.  &c.  He  has  a  well 
selected  variety  of  Pears,  -twenty  varieties  were  selected  by  Col. 
Wilder,  of  Boston— among  which  may  be  found  Madelaine.  lilnod- 
gooij,  Bartlett.  Virgalieu,  Onondaga  Seedling  Dunmorc.  Piisso 
Colmar,  VicarofWinkfleld,  Winter  Nelis,  &c.  Also,  a  large  quan- 
tity of  Apple  and  Peach  trees,  of  well  selected  varieties  :  as  well 
as  grapes,  strawberries.  &.C.  He  will  sell  trees  at  reduced  price^. 
and  pack  them  free  of  charge. 

Orders  must  he  addres.<5ed  to  the  subscriber  at  Stafford.  Genc.«".' 
Co,  N.  Y.,  A.  11.  NOUni?. 

October,  1850. [lO-lf] 

T  .    C  .    M  A  X  W  K  L  Ij    &    CO., 

GENE  r-.?,    N.    v., 

Offer  for  sale,  this  fall, 

100.000  Buckthorn  seedlings.  2  y'rsold.  and  uire,  at  >.S  per  1000. 
80.000  Cherry  '■    1  &  2        -  at    T 

40,000  Apple  '  2        •'  '■  at     5 

20,000  Pli^  '■  2        ••  ■■  at  10 

Also,  a  choice  assortment  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  at  whole- 
sale or  retail.  Planters  and  deahr.s  are  invited  to  call  and  see. 
A  liberal  commitsion  will  be  given  to  good  agents  in  newb  cations. 
All  orders  will  be  promptly  attended  to,  aud  trees  packed  safely 
for  transportation  to  any  distance. 

Geneva,  Sept.  1.  18&0.  T.  C.  MAXWF.Ll.  5i  CO. 

Back  Volumes  of  tho  Kormcr  wo  rnn  furnish  t*Minu. 
Also,  nil  works  on  Aiiricnhuro  and  Hi)rlictiluiro.  roiillry. 
Sheep,  &.C. 
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The  Fust  Prtmntm  of  the  JVew  Yotk  Stah  Jg- 

iKultnial  Society  was  awarded  to 

E!»rER1  &  CO.'S  II>IPRO\^ED  RAIXROAD  HORSE 

PO^VER. 

THE  subscribers  are  gratifitd  to  be  enabled  to  present  the  pub- 
lic with  the  best  possible  testimonial  of  the  superiority  of  their 
Recently  Improved  Railroad  Horse  Power,  in  the  form  of  the  First 
Premium  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Agricultural  Society,  at  their  annual 
Fair,  held  near  Albany  on  the  3d,  4th.  5th,  and  6th  of  September. 
1850.  where  they  were  eshibited  each  day  in  r-tperation,  in  compe- 
tition with  Wheeler's  Latest  Improred.  (still  made  and  sold  by  us.) 
Allen  &  Co. '8  Improved,  made  in  New  York  by  A.  B.  Alien  &  Co  , 
Ham's  Approved  Powers,  from  Rens.selaer  co ..  Badger's  Patent, 
from  Otsego  co,,  and  other  approved  Powers  on  the  Endle.<!3  Chain 
principle. 

They  were  all  thoroughly  examined  by  a  competent  Committee 
of  practical  Farmers  and  Mechanics,  unbiased  by  former  awards 
of  the  Socity  to  some  of  the  kinds  on  exhibition,  they  unanimously 
awarded  the  Society's  First  Premium,  of  Money  and  Diploma,  lo 
Emrry  4'  Co..  for  sitperiomty  of  mechanical  construction,  strength, 
rturabilify  and  power. 

Having  been  long  engaged  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  Agri- 
cultural Machinery  and  Unplements,  we  are  pleased  to  know  our 
exertions  to  introduce  improved  Implements  ot  husbandry  are 
being  appreciated  by  the  agricultural  public,  the  best  testimonial 
of  which  we  find  in  the  rapidly  increasing  and  unprecedented  de- 
mand for  every  article  of  our  manufacture  and  trade.  In  no  arti- 
cle have  we  met  with  greater  suceess  than  our  Farmers'  Threshinj; 
machinery,  improved,  manufactured  and  introduced  by  us  ;  and 
notwithstanding  the  strong  and  growing  competion  of  other  man- 
ufacturers, we  have  thus  far  fully  sustained  the  superior  charac- 
tef  of  our  machinery.  Whenever  alterations  or  improvements  are 
suggested,  we  invariably  test,  thoroughly,  their  utility  before  offer- 
ing them  to  the  public,  and  no  new  article  or  alteration  introduc- 
ed by  us  has  thus  far  failed  to  give  increased  satisfaction. 

The  attention  of  Farmers  and  Dealers  in  Agricultural  Imple- 
ments is  rc-ipectfully  requested  to  our  Powers,  before  purchasing 
elsewhere. 

Descriptive  Catalogues,  containing  minute  delineations,  descrip- 
tions, terms,  prices,  8cc.,  &.c.,  of  Horse  Power?,  also  all  the  leading 
articles  in  our  trade,  are  furnished  gratis  on  application  by  mail 
or  otheT-wise. 

Efficient  local  agents  in  each  county  are  wanted,  to  introduce 
and  sell  our  Implements,  to  whom  liberal  commissions  will  be  al- 
lowed, varying  according  to  location,  exertions  made,  and  amount 
of  sales. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  EMERY   Sc  CO., 

Proprietors  of  the  Albany  Agricultural  Works,  Warehouse  and 
Seed  Store,  Nos.  369  and  371,  Broadway,  Albany.  N.  Y. 

October,  1850. 

Pure  White  Lead. 

THE  Rochester  White  Lead  Manufacturing  Company  beg  to 
offer  their  brands  of  pubk  lead  to  the  attention  of  agricultu- 
rists and  horticuHuriats.  for  painting  permanent  structures  of 
every  description. 

This  article  has  been  thoroughly  tested  by  the  best  judges  in 
this  city,  and  pronounced  a  genuine  article.  Persons  desiring  to 
test  the  purity  of  the  lead,  may  have  it  analyzed  by  a  chemist : 
and  if  in  any  case  it  should  be  found  impure,  we  will  pay  th^^-  priee 
of  analyzing  it,  and  refund  the  money  for  the  lead. 

Be  particular  about  the  brand:  "  Moulson's,  36  Front  .street. 
Rochester,''  is  marked  on  every  keg.  Purchasers  of  lead  have 
occasionally  been  deceived  in  buying  lead  branded  aa  Rochester 
lead.  Mark,  we  are  the  only  vianufacturers  of  lead  here.  There  is, 
however,  a  large  quantity  of  lead  "  fixed  over"  here.  Neverthe- 
less, we  wish  our  lead  not  to  be  confounded  with  that  or  any  other, 
and  therefore  desire  all  consumers  to  give  us  a  trial. 

SAMUEL  MOULSON.  No.  36  Front  st. 

Rochester,  August  1, 1850.  [S-tfj 

nUuer'*s    Bee    Hive. 

THIS  beautiful  and  highly  valuable  practical  Hive,  is  unsur- 
passed by  any  other  in  the  United  States.  The  Rights  are 
in  pamphlet  form,  with  full  engravings,  and  ample  directions  to 
make  it.  Price  $2  only  ;  sent  by  mail  to  any  section  of  the  coun- 
try.   Thifl  is  positively  the  only  Hive  of  real  merit  to  be  had. 

Also,  the  AMERICA!      BEE-KEEPER'S   MANUAL,  350  pp  , 
35  fine  engravings  ;  the  most  popular  work  ever  publisbid  on  the 
culture  of  bees.     Price  $1  ;  sent  by  mail  also.     .A.ddres8  to  this 
office,  post-paid. 
■een.  Farmer  Office,  Rochester,  .June,  1850  I^-tf  ] 


BOOKS     ON     AGRICULTURE,     &c.,    «Stc., 

For  Sa/e  at  the  Office  of  tht   Jarmn: 
The  Publisher  of  the  F.m.Mna  keeps  cou.'='antly  on  hand  a  large 
assortment  of  the  most  popular  and  valuable  fforks  pertainin"  lo 
Agriculture,  Horticulture,   and  Rural  and    Domestic   Economy, 
which  will  be  sold  at  the  lowest  cash  prices.     The  names  and  prices 
of  a   portion  of  the  books  are  annexed  :  — 
American  Agriculture,  by  Alien      $1. 
American  Farm  Book,     $1. 
American  Poultry  Yard  by  Browne.     $1, 
American  Shepherd,  by  Morrell.     $1, 
American  Veterinarian,  by  Cole.     50  cents 
Buel's  Farmer's  Companion.     75  cents 
Buist's  Kitchen  Gardener.     7!S  cents. 
Chaptal's  Agricultural  Chemistry.     50  centa. 
Coleman's  Continental  .\griculturc      $1. 
Complete  Farmer.     $1. 
Cole's  American  Fruit  Book-     50  cents. 
Domestic  Animals,  by  R.  L.  Allen.  Cloth.  75  ctB.  ;  paper,  60  cts. 


$1  50 


:  Doctor,    25  cents, 
rden.     $1  25. 
edit  on  )  ?1— paper.  75 


50  cent* 


Downing's  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  Ame.. 
Downing's  Landscape  Gardening.     $3  50. 
Essay  on  Manures.     25  cents. 
Farmer's  and  Emigrant's  Hand-Book.     $1. 
Farmer's  Manual. 

Gardener's  Farmer's  Dictionary.     $1  .10. 
Home  Doctor.     25  cents. 
Horse  Doctor.     25  cents. 
Horse's  Foot— and  how  to  keep  it  sound.     2; 
Johnson's  Agricultural  Chemistry.     $1  23. 
Johnson's  Dictionary  of  Gardening. 
Kirby  &  Spencer's  Entomology.    $2. 
Knowlson's  Complete  Farrier,  or  He 
Ladies'  Companion  to  the  Flower  G 
Liebgig's  AgriculturaK'hemistry,  (n 

Liebgig's   Agricultural  and   Animal   Chom  str^;     Jpamphlet   edi- 
tions.)    25  cents  each 
Loudon's  Ladies'  Flower  Giirden      J.1  25. 
Mason's  Farrier  and  Stud  Book.     $1. 
Miner's  Bee-Keeper's  Manual.     $-1. 
Norton's  Elements  of  Scientific  Agriculture. 
Poultry  Book,  by  Bennett.    75  cents. 
Rural  Economy,  by  BoussingauU.     $1  25. 
Scientific  Agriculture,  by  Rodgera      75  cents. 
Stable  Economy,  by  Stewart.     $1. 
The  Bird  Fancier.     50  cents. 
Treatise  on  Milch  Cows.    38  cts. 
Trees  of  America      $4. 
Vouatt  on  the  Pig.     75  cents. 

ALSO. 
2  setts  Chamber's  Miscellany.     $8  per  sett. 

**'  These  hooks  can  be  safely  forwarded  by  i 
the  country. 

(B^  Orders  from  a  distance  will  receive  prompt  attention,  and 
the  books  forwarded  by  mail  or  Express  as  desired 

Dlonroe    IVurser}'. 

TO  THE  PUBLIC. -1  have  &  few  thousand  trees  left  over  and 
above  my  contracts,  which  I  offer  at  lair  prices  They  con- 
sist of  all  the  best  and  late  varietiv.s.  and  of  \ho  most  thrifty  and 
fine  growth. 

What  is  purchased  at  my  nui^erycan  be  relied  on  with  the 
greatest  confidence,  for  I  give  my  individual  Htt*^ntK'u  to  the  cul- 
tivation. 

I  want,  this  Fall,  about  100  busheli^of  peach  stones. 
September.  1850^  (  HARLF.S  POWIS. 


I,  to  any  part  of 


TO  -  FARMERS. 

CASH  PAID  FOR  REi>  ROOT  .SEED  .AT  MV    Oil,  .MILL. 
REYNOLDS,  manufacturer  of  I.insi;ed  Oil,  White  L.  ad  i 
1  .^melli'd    ClflPP  : 


Oil.  Sash    Doors. 


d  Blinds.  Stain.d 

AMI  di:alek  1 

Paints,  Oils.  Varnish,  Glue.  Brushes.  &e  ;   French.  F-nglish. 

American  Plate.  Crown,  .and  Sheet  Gla«s.  Kninch  White  I.< 

ing  Class  Plates,  &c  ,  17  Buffalo  Ptvect,  r':rltr=te:-   N.  Y. 


HTlieeler's   Patent   Horse  PoiTei— Price   Reflnccfl  I 

FOR  SALE  at  the  store  of  J-imks  P.  Foci:,  No.  14  Front  street 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Price  of  one  Horpc  Power.  Thresher.  Scpavator  and  Bands.       $lli 
'■      two      '■  "  "  ■■        ■•  13: 

Also,  Emfrv  &  Co,'s  Latlst  Impkovkd  Oni.  and  Two  Hnnsr.  Pf.w- 
F,Rs,  at  Manufacturers  home  prices. 
October,  1850. 


iitl 


A 


Timothy  aiirt  Clover   Seed  for  Sale 

T  the  Rochester  Seed  Store.  N'ns.  12  and  14  Front  street 
Sept.  1^  (9-21]  JAMKS  1'.  VOfrt; 


I 


UPWARDS  of  one  hundred  kinds  of  Pluw.^.  and  a  curre.'^pondiug  ft] 

variety  of  all  other  impkmcnts  for  ibf  farmer,  j.lauter.  and  V( 

gardner  ;  ejobracing  thelarg'^^t  and  most  eomjdrte  assortment  to  '^f^ 

be  found  in  the  United  States.     .\lso.  Field  and  GHrf^'-n  Si  c-ls    a  '.T 

large  and  varied  assortment.  .\.  l>    .v{,l,r-.\  6i  (().  h^^ 

AugUft.  13.S13.        [8-it-oJ  189aua  ll'l  Wiiti-.j-t-,  Now  York  j/jf 
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Rochester   \Vholesale    Prices   Current. 


Flour,  bbl $4.75  a  4  88 

Pork,  (mtfss.) $11.00 

Beef,  cwt $4  00 

Do.    bbl.  (mess.) $7  a  8 

Lard,  {tried. J 7  cts 

Do.     (leaf^ 7  cts 

Hams,  (smoked.) 7  cts 

Shoulders,  do 4K  a  5  cts 

Potatoes,  bush 31  cts 

Com  Meal, 50  cts 

\\Tieat,  hush., $1.00 

Com 56ctB 

Rye, 53  cts 

Oats, 34  cts 

Barley, 58  cts 


Slaughter, 3K  cts 

Calf. 10  cts 

Sheep  pelts, 25  «  43 

Clover,  bush $4.25  a  5.25 

Timothy, $1.50  a  2.25 

Butter,  lb 12)^  a  14  cts 

Cheese,  lb. 5  n  7?i  cts 

Salt,  bbl 92  cts 

Eggs,  doz 9  cts 

Beans,  bu.«h $1.25 

Hay.  ton $10  a  11 

Hard  Wood, $3  a  4 

Rochester,  Sept.  20, 1850. 


O.    B.     SCOTT, 

Local  and  Travellmg  Newspaper  and  Periodical  Agmt. 

PIERREPOT  >tAKOR,  JEFF.   CO.,   N.  T. 

(^  Mr.  Scott  will  take  subscriptions  for  the  Genesee  Farmer. 

For   Sale. 

ABOUT  60  or  70  loads  of  leached  ashes,  containing  15  per  cent, 
lime,  desirable  for  sandy  soil,  or  as  top  dressing  for  grass 
lands,  fruit  orchards,  &c.  S.  MOULSON, 

September.  18(1.  36  Front  street,  Rochester. 

BufiUlo  Nnrsery  and  Hortlcultnral  Garden. 

THE  Proprietor  of  th  is  old  established  Nursery,  would  call  the 
attention  of  Fruit  Growers.  Nureerymen,  and  others,  to  the 
very  large  assortment  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  F'lowcring 
Shrubs.  Sec  ,  now  offered  for  sale.  The  Fruit  Trees  are  vigorous 
and  healthy,  nearly  all  of  which  have  been  propagated  from  bear- 
ing trees  growing  in  his  own  grounds. 

Apple  Trees— a  very  large  stock  of  the  most  choice  sorts,  by  the 
thousand,  at  very  reduced  prices.  Pyramidal  Dwarf  Pear  Trees 
—a  fine  assortment  uf  beatiful  Trees.  The  stock  of  Cherry  Trees 
are  also  very  fine,  comprising  the  most  select  and  noted  varie- 
ties Also,  a  good  assortment  of  the  Peach.  Pear,  Plum,  Apricot, 
Quince,  and  all  the  smaller  fruits. 

The  assortment  of  Ornamental  Trees,  Flowering  Shrubs.  Pec, 
comprises  almost  every  desirable  article.  The  stock  of  Evergreen 
Trees  is  truly  fine.  Annual  importations  are  made  from  Europe 
of  new  and  rare  varieties  ot  Fruit,  Roses,  tkc.  Apple.  Cherry, 
Quince  and  Plum  stocks  by  the  quantity  ;  and  Nur^t-rymen  sup- 
plied with  trees  of  largo  or  small  size  at  low  prices. 

Orders  by  mail,  or  otherwise,  and  all  letters  of  inquiry,  will  re- 
ceive the  most  prompt  attention.  Every  article  carefully  labelled, 
securely  packed,  and  forwarded  with  the  least  po-^pible  delay. 

Descviptivo  Catalogues  (a  pamphlet  of  60  pages)  sent  gratis  to 
all  who  applv,  postage  paid.  B.  HODGE. 

Buffalo,  N".  Y.,  Sept.  1, 1850.  f9-lt'] 


Ross's  Improved  Fitzgerald  Portable  Mill. 

New  Haven.  Conn..  Sept.  6. 1S.30. 

Mr.  Charles  Ross— Sir  :  In  reply  to  your  letter  on  the  subject  of 
your  Mill,  I  have  to  say.  that  I  have,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Commi-ssary  General  of  the  U.  S.  Army.  Gen.  Gibson,  purchased 
several  of  them,  with  horse  power,  bolters,  &c.,  complete,  forward- 
ing them  to  Mexico,  California.  Oregon  and  Texas, for  use  in  con- 
nection with  the  army. 

The  Mill  is  found  to  answer  every  purpose  required  of  a  grind- 
ing mill,  is  easily  kept  in  ordtr,  grinds  rapidly,  and  of  such  degree 
of  fineness  or  coarseness  as  may  be  desired.  It  can  be  adjusted 
readily  to  any  kind  of  horse  power,  is  portable,  of  =mall  compass, 
of  light  weight  and  not  expensive.  1  regard  the  Mill  as  eminently 
well  adapted  to  army  and  navy,  as  well  as  to  frontier  use.  as  also 
well  calculated  to  enable  the  grower  of  grain  to  make  his  own  tloiir. 
For  the  grinding  of  spice,  coffee,  &c.,  &c..  on  a  large  manufactur- 
ing scale,  it  answers  a  good  purpose. 

T  had  nne  of  your  Mills  put  up  at  General  Taylor's  Head  Quar 
ters  at  Monterey,  in  Mexico.  It  worked  well.  I  found  it  to  be 
perfect  in  all  its  parts  and  features. 

Very  respectfully,  your  ob't  servant.  A.B,  F.&ton. 

Bvt.  Major  U.  S.  Army,  and  Com.  of  Subsisteoee. 

These  Mills  are  manufactured  and  for  sale  by  the  subscriber,  at 
Curtis'  Building,  Main  st.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

CHARLES  ROSS. 


(Ma 


October,  1850, 


&  Co.,Watcr  st.,  agents  for  New  York  city. 


NOTICE. 

WHEREAS  Messrs.  Wheeler.  Melick  &.  Co.,  having  recently 
removed  to  this  city  and  leased  of  the  subscriber  a  portion  of 
his  Manufactory  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  Horse  Powers 
and  Thieshers,  and  have  for  several  months  past  pursued  a  course 
of  advertising  which  has  had  the  effect,  to  a  great  extent,  to  mis- 
lead the  public,  by  representing  themselves  as  the  proprietors  of 
the  ^.^tbany  Jlgricutlural  Works  and  as  manufacturers  and  dealers 
generally  of  Agricxiltural  Implements,  (which  are  not  th'.  facts.)  to 
my  great  injury,  as  the  ideas  conveyed  are,  that  our  interests  arc 
either  one  and  the  same,  or  that  they  have  succeeded  me  in  the 
said  establishment  and  business  :  Therefore,  this  notice  is  to  ia- 
form  our  patrons  and  the  public  generally,  that  our  interests  are 
Hnd  ever  have  been  distinct  and  separate;  and  further,  that  on  the 
copies  of  their  advertisements  being  handed  to  the  grand  jury  of 
this  County,  they  were  indicted  therefor,  since  which  timp  injunc- 
tions have  been  granted,  restraining  them  from  the  fui*theruse  of 
the  n.ame  and  other  representations  conveying  the  idea  that  they 
have  any  interest  whatever  in  the  said  name  or  establishment. 
October,  1850.  HORACE  L.  EMERY. 


Secfillngs,  &c.,  for  sale  at  the  Gen«va  Nursery. 

Two  year  old  Pear  seedlings $il2perl000 

Cherry  and  Plum  seedlings 7        *' 

Quince,  budded  this  season  with  the  choice  varieties 

of  Pear 35        " 

Cherry,  budded  this  season  with  the  most  popular 

varieties. 2-5        *• 

Buckthorn,  Mountain  Ash.  and  Hort^o  Chesnut  seedlings,  from 
one  to  three  years  old,  at  low  prices. 

The  above  seedlings  are  of  uncommon  excellence. 

Also,  evcrv  variety  of  fruit  and  ornamental  trec.«  for  sale  ot  the 
Geneva  Nursery.  W.  G.  VKR  PLANCK. 

October,  1850.  flO-2t''J 


First  in  Beauty  and    Value —  Cheapest  and   Most   Popular. 
THE    GENESEE     FAR.^IER, 

A    MONTHI.V   .TOl'KNAI.    UF 

AGRICULTURE    AND    HORTICULTURE, 

tlXUSTRATKD    WITH    M.'.MF.nOU3    KMlIlAVI>-(;a    OV 

Farm  Buildings,  Domestic  Animals,  Implements,  Fruits,  &c. 
VOLUME    XL    FOR    1850. 

DANIEL   LEE  fo   JAMES  VICK,  Jr.,  Editors. 

p.  BARRY,  Conductor  of  Horticultural  Department 


Fifty  Cents  a    Year,   In    Advnitcc. 

Five  Copies  for  $2  ;  Eiglit  Copies  for  $3.  nml  any  larger 
number  lit  t!ie  same  rixlc. 

[HT*  All  siihseriptions   to  commence  witli  the   yeor.  and 
the  entire  volume  suppHcii  lo  all  subscribers. 

9t7-  Post-Mastebs.  Ag»!ms.  and  all  fricnd.-fof  imi)rovemt'nt.ara 
respectfully  Bolicited  to  obtain  and  forward  subscriptions. 

Subscription  money,  if  properly  enclosed,  may  be  sent  (post- 
paid or  free.)  at  the  risk  of  the  rublisher.     Address  to 

DAXFGL    I.KIC. 

December,  1849.  Rcchpeter.  New   York 


Agriculture  is  the  most  Healthy  and  Honorable,  as  it  is  the  most  Natural  and  Useful  pursuit  of  Man. 
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AGRICULTrTEAl    SOOEETIES    AND    EXHIBITIONS. 

If  any  one  had  doubts  as  to  the  fact  \ifhether  agri- 
culture was  advancino;  in  the  United  States  or  not, 
they  would  soon  be  removed  by  attending  a  few  such 
rural  exhibitions  as  have  been  recently  witnessed  at 
at  Atlanta  in  Georgia,  Cincinnati,  Albany,  Baltimore, 
in  Michigan,  Massachusetts,  and  other  States. — 
County  Societies  have  everywhere  evinced  the  spirit 
of  progress  and  improvement.  The  number  of  farm- 
ers in  attendance  has  been  large  beyond  all  prece- 
dent, and  the  receipts  from  the  free  contributions  of 
the  public,  such  as  to  impart  renewed  strength  and 
interest  to  the  premiums  awarded  by  these  useful 
associations.  Speaking  of  the  Fair  in  Seneca  county, 
the  Ovid  Bee  says  that  it  "not  only  surpassed  all 
former  exhibitions,  but  exceeded  the  expectations  of 
its  most  zealous  friends.  The  address  of  Prof.  Nor- 
ton was  a  perfect  gem,  and  worth  thousands  of  dol- 
lars to  this  county — provided  its  practical  truths  are 
heeded.  When  we  iirst  read  the  'Prize  Essay'  of 
Prof.  Norton,  we  never  dreamed  that  he  could  be 
less  than  forty  years  of  age,  and  the  Address  he  de- 
livered here  has  not  lessened  our  estimation  of  his 
good  sense,  and  industry,  and  talent.  The  fact  that 
he  is  a  young  man,  adds  wonder  to  our  increased 
admiration.  The  race  of  scholars  and  gentlemen 
such  as  he — may  it  never  become  extinct." 

The  addresses  of  this  gentleman  in  Ontario  and 
other  counties  in  Western  New  York,  have  elicited 
applause  from  all  that  heard  them  ;  and  no  one  is 
more  competent  to  scatter  broad-cast  over  the  land 
the  good  seed  of  agricultural  science. 

In  Livingston  county  the  number  attending  the 
Fair  was  variously  estimated  at  from  five  to  seven 
thousand,  and  the  show  of  domestic  animals  worthy 
of  so  large  a  gathering  of  the  people.  In  Chautau- 
que  the  receipts  for  membership  and  admittance  were 
several  hundred  dollars  larger  than  ever  before. 
Tney  were  also  unusually  large  in  Monroe  county. 
In  Erie,  Niagara,  Genesee,  and  Orleans,  our  accounts 
are  equally  favorable.  Tliirty  thousand  persons  at- 
tended the  Provincial  Fair  held  at  Niagara  in  Canada 
West.  Forty  thousand  attended  the  State  Fair  held 
near  Cincinnati,  and  the  receipts  were  some  ^10,000. 
This  is  starting,  not  from  the  ground,  but  high  up 
the  ladder,  in  the  Buck-Eye  State.  May  her  enter- 
prising farmers  continue  to  improve  for  a  thousand 
years  at  each  annual  exhibition  ! 

It  is  pertinent  to  inquire  in  this  connection,  in 
what  way  these  rapidly  increasing   Societies   can 


confer  the  greatest  amount  of  good  on  the  community 
at  large.  Usefulness  should  be  blended  with  amuse- 
ment, and  we  ought  to  increase  in  knowledge  with 
the  advancement  of  years.  To  attain  this  desirable 
result  in  an  eminent  degree,  more  care  must  be  taken 
to  establish  and  maintain  a  system  of  experiments  in 
practical  farming,  with  a  view  to  disclose  new  and 
valuable  truths.  Thus,  suppose  twenty  bushels  of 
corn  be  fed  to  hogs,  sheep,  or  neat  cattle,  and  all  the 
manure  formed  from  the  grain,  both  solid  and  liquid, 
be  saved  ;  how  much  corn  at  the  next  harvest,  more 
than  would  grow  without  the  manure,  will  the  fer- 
tilizers derived  from  twenty  bushels  produce  ?  We 
have  searched  all  the  works  on  rural  afiairs  written 
in  this  country,  of  any  note,  to  find  a  satisfactory 
answer  to  the  above  question  ;  but  without  success. 
No  one  appears  to  know  how  many  pounds  of  corn 
the  manure  derived  from  100  or  1000  will  add  to  a 
crop,  under  common  treatment  and  circumstances. 
Obviously,  the  manure  is  as  much  the  food  of  grow- 
ing plants  as  the  corn  is  the  food  of  growing  pigs. 
If,  then,  four  or  five  hundred  pounds  of  corn  will 
make  100  of  pork,  how  much  manure,  estimating  it 
by  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  substances  con- 
sumed to  form  it,  will  it  take  to  yield  100  or  500 
pounds  of  corn '! 

Again  ;  who  can  say  on  wrhat  kind  of  soil  the  fer- 
tilizers derived  from  a  ton  of  clover  or  timothy  hay, 
a  ton  of  potatoes,  oats,  or  corn,  will  give  the  best 
return  to  the  husbandman  ?  What  County  or  State 
Society  has  fairly  tested  by  experiments  duly  authen- 
ticated, the  exact  returns  realized  from  a  given  quan- 
tity of  know  fertilizers  ?  Who  can  say,  from  evi- 
dence satisfactory  to  a  knowledge-seeking  mind,  how 
much  wheat  the  fertilizers  contained  in  a  barrel  of 
flour  consumed  by  the  genus  homo,  (man,)  will  add 
to  the  harvest  of  an  acre  of  that  grain  ?  Will  100 
pounds  of  wheat  produce  a  like  weight  again  ?  Will 
it  give  more  ?  and  if  so,  how  much  1 

Why  should  not  our  numerous  agricultural  associ- 
ations use  a  part  of  their  funds  to  determine  the 
economical  value  of  the  different  kinds  of  manure 
produced,  or  producible  on  the  farm  ?  If  that  obtained 
from  20  bushels  of  oats  and  1000  pounds  of  timothy, 
clover,  or  mixed  hay,  is  worth  something  ;  why  not 
let  the  millions  of  cultivators  in  the  country  know  how 
much  it  is  worth,  and  under  what  circumstances  1 
How  is  it  possible  to  advance  the  art  or  science  of 
rural  economy,  unless  we  labor  to  develop  now  and 
useful  facts  pertaining  to  the  same  ?  How  few  of 
these  have  been  elicited  by  all  the  agricultural  soei- 
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eties  in  America  within  the  last  twelve  months  ! 
Who  can  say  from  actual  experiments,  that  1000 
pounds  of  ^reen  grass  or  feed  of  any  kintl,  will  yield 
more  mill;,  butter,  cheese,  or  good  beef,  in  the  living' 
machinery  of  a  Durham,  Devon,  Ayrshire,  Hereford, 
or  native  cow  ?  What  breed  of  sheep  will  elaborate 
most  pounds  of  fine  wool  (not  animal  grease  nor  dirt,), 
from  any  given  quantity  of  food  ?  If  a  farmer  has 
ten  tons  of  hay  and  twenty  of  grass  to  be  transformed 
into  wool  and  mutton,  who  will  furnish  him  with  the 
best  machines  for  the  purpose  indicated,  with  proof 
that  his  machines  will  yield  a  larger  return  in  money, 
^han  those  of  others  ?  When  or  wl-.ere  in  this  coun- 
try, were  several  flocks  of  sheep  fed  equal  weights 
of  food  for  a  year,  to  determine  the  exact  productive 
value  of  each  flock  ?  Are  we  to  go  on  guessing  at 
these  things  forever,  without  increasing  our  knowl- 
edge in  the  least  ? 

Has  not  the  time  arrived  when  the  New  York  State 
Agricultural  Society  should  have  an  experimental 
farm  of  its  own?  The  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth,  is  what  the  500,000  agricul- 
turists in  the  Empire  State  both  need  and  greatly 
desire.  How  is  this  truth  to  be  revealed  ?  By  what 
agency,  and  at  whose  expense  ?  We  have  humbly 
urged  the  Legislatures  of  more  States  than  one,  as 
well  as  Congress,  to  assist  the  friends  of  agriculture 
a  little,  in  developing  tiie  laws  of  nature  which  gov- 
ern the  growth  of  every  cultivated  plant  and  of  every 
animal  product  called  into  existence  by  the  farm  labor 
of  the  United  States.  From  these  we  expect  next  to 
nothing  ;  but  from  agricultural  societies  we  do  hope 
fir  better  things.  They  embody  tens  of  thousands 
of  the  true  men  of  the  nation  —  men  who  are  both 
able  and  willing  to  do  something;  to  leave  the  world 
wiser  and  belter  than  they  found  it.  The  slavery  of 
heaping  up  riches  may  be  pleasant  enough  to  those 
trained  to  hear  the  yoke  from  their  infancy  ;  but  it 
is  true  slavery  nevertheless.  The  Creator  of  all 
good,  the  Fountain  of  all  knowledge,  has  j'iaccd  a 
higher  destiny  than  that  of  either  physical  or  mental 
slavery,  within  our  reach.  Shall  we  make  a  common 
eSbrt  to  attain  it  ?  That  is  the  question.  Our  faith 
is  strong  that  a  united  and  successful  efilirt  will  be 
made.  The  emancipation  of  our  race  from  the  bond- 
age of  ignorance  and  superstition  in  agricultural 
matters,  is  an  achievement  as  certain  as  it  will  be 
glorious.  In  a  few  years,  carefully  conducted  exper- 
iments in  the  science  of  agriculture  will  be  encour- 
aged and  read  with  interest  by  millions  in  this  Re- 
public. Popular  intelligence  and  opinion  are  coming 
up  to  this.  Nor  shall  we  have  to  wait  more  than 
another  quarter  of  a  century  to  see  the  first  perma- 
nent agricultural  school  established  in  the  State  of 
New  York.  Slowly,  silently,  but  with  perfect  cer- 
tainty, knowledge  and  the  pursuit  of  it  will  overcome 
every  obstacle.  The  study  of  soils,  of  rocks,  of  cli- 
mates, of  plants  and  animals,  will  command  the  care 
and  patronage  not  only  of  agricultural  societies,  but 
of  governments.  It  can  not  be  otherwise  in  this  free 
and  prosperous  land,  where  the  majority  rule  and  the 
tillers  of  the  earth  constitute  that  majority.  Bread 
and  meat,  fruit  and  potatoes,  and  the  best  means  of 
producing  them,  are  things,  and  the  subjects  of  re- 
search, never  to  be  dispensed  with.  Several  county 
societies  have  given  premiums  to  good  housewives, 
for  the  best  loaves  of  bread  exhibited.  These  were 
tasted,  with  delicious  butter,  by  hundreds  at  the  Hor- 
ticultural Show  in  Rochester.  It  is  no  mean  art  to 
be  able  to  make  superb  wheat,  corn,  or  rye  bread, 


from  the  proper  materials  ;  and  we  allude  to  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Rochester  ladies  as  worthy  of  imitation 
in  other  societies.  Let  farmers  furnish  good  flour 
and  meal,  produced  with  the  greatest  skill  and  econ- 
omy, and  their  daughters  be  taught  to  make  every 
pound  into  edible  food  to  the  best  possible  advantage. 
Domestic  economy  has  its  science,  not  less  than 
field,  garden,  or  political  economy. 

We  rejoice  at  the  good  already  done  by  means  of 
agricultural  associations.  Some  are  providing  their 
members  with  all  the  advantages  of  good  professional 
libraries.  This  is  a  movement  in  the  right  direction. 
Do  not  forget  the  several  valuable  periodicals  devoted 
to  rural  afiairs,  published  in  this  country.  They 
deserve  better  encouragement  than  they  generally 
receive  ;  and  county  societies  will  find  agricultural 
journals  their  most  efficient  supporters.  Keep  the 
subject  of  improvement  fresh  in  the  popular  mind  by 
frequent  meetings  and  public  discussions  or  lectures. 
There  is  a  vast  difi'erence  between  a  living  and  a 
dead  body.  Vitality  is  a  power  quite  as  essential  to 
a  society  as  1(3  an  individual.  See  to  it,  then,  that 
the  noble  cause  of  continued  advancement  in  hus- 
bandry suffers  no  damage  from  the  luke-warm  sup- 
port of  its  friends. 

ANALYSIS    OF    THE    APPLE. 

A  CRITICAL  and  elaborate  anaysis  of  the  apple  has 
recently  been  made  by  Dr.  Salisbury,  of  Albany,  the 
results  of  which  are  of  deep  interest  to  farmers,  as 
throwing  light  upon  the  composition  of  this  most  im- 
portant of  all  fruits.  Much  attention  has  within  a 
few  years  been  directed  to  the  subject  of  fee<ling 
apples  to  stock,  and  although  many  well  authentica- 
ted instances  are  given,  where  this  fruit  has  proved 
exceelingly  valuable,  especialy  for  fattening  hogs, 
yet  many  are  incredulous  as  to  its  possesing  sufficient 
nutritive  properties  to  render  it  a  pro'  .able  crop  to  cul- 
tivate e.spre.-sly  for  that  purpos' .  I'he  facfs  elicited 
by  Dr.  Salisbury,  go  to  show  ...lat  whil"?  i  j>i  les  con- 
tain about  3  per  cent,  rar  -e  of  water  tha  i  ttift  ;.otato, 
yet  "  in  the  aggregate  amount  of  ''at  pro';uc:ng'  pro- 
ducts, they  do  not  materially  differ. 

Six  varieties  were  submitted  for  aua'ysis  iht;  T,d- 
iruin  Sweeting,  Swaar,  Kilham  Hill,  huHiwif  Hw 
set,  English  Husset,  and  li.  Island  Gi\:-niu^.  Ot  the 
five  last  named,  the  mean  of  the  analyses  ol  the  ao."! 
is  as  follows  : 

With  Carbonic    Without  Cnj^ 
acid.  bonic  acid. 

Carbonic  acid, IS.'JIO 

Silica, 1.31)2  1.637 

Phospliate  of  iron, 1.33S  1.593 

Phosphoric  acid, 11.252  13.2(>r 

Lime 3.412  4.199 

M;ignesiii,  1AM  1.6i;9 

Potash, 31.810  37.610 

.Soda 20.810  21.799 

Chlorine, 1.822  2.1H9 

Sulpliuric  acid 6.062  7.229 

Oro:anic  mailer  tlirown  down 
by  nitraie  of  silver, 4.S90  .'>.823 

99.391)  IDO.OJO 

"  The  percentage  of  ash  in  the  apple  Is  small  yet 
rich  in  phosphoric  and  sulphuric  acid.s,  potash,  and 
soda.  1000  lbs.  of  fresh  apple  contain  about  837, 
lbs.  of  water,  170.4  lbs.  of  organic  malter,  destroyed 
by  heat,  and  2.6  lbs.  of  inorganic  malter,  or  ash. 
1000  lbs.  of  dry  apple  contain  between  17  and  18  lbs. 
of  ash.  100  lbs.  of  anplo  ashes  contain,  when  de- 
prived of  carbonic  acid,  about  13  lbs.  of  phosphoric 
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aciil,  7  lbs.  of  sulphuric  acid,  38  lbs.  of  potash,  and 
25  lbs.  of  soda  :  these  four  bodies  forming  about  83 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  ash." 

The  mean  of  the  proximate  organic  analyses  of  the 
six  varieties  is  as  follows  : 


1000  parts  of 
fresh  apple. 

Colhihr  libre. 32.03 

Gliilinous   matter,    wit!i    a 

little  fit  and  wax, 1.94 

Dextrine, 31.44 

Su^ar  and  extract, 83.25 

JMaTlc  acid, 3.17 

Albumen, 13.79 

Casein, 1.(14 


1000  p.irts  of 
dry  apple. 
190.879 

11.463 

18G.S05 
497.627 
19..58.1 
83.72U 
9.921 


Dry  matter, 167.26 

Water, 826.64 

Loss, 6.10 


lOUO.OOO 


looo.ooa 


1000.00 
"The  ripe  apple  is  rich  in  sugar  and  a  body  anal- 
ogous to  gum,  called  dextrine,  which  has  the  same 
composition  as  starch,  but  diti'ers  from  it  in  beiiiu- 
soluble  in  cold  water,  and  not  colored  blue  with  iodine^ 
Dextrine  and  gum  should  not  be  confounded  with  each 
other.  They  ditTer  very  materially  in  many  respects. 
Dextrine  belongs  to  a  class  of  bodies  which  are  sus- 
ceptible of  nourishing  the  aniuial  body.  All  the 
starch  taken  as  food  is  converted  into  dextrine  before 
it  is  assimilated  by  the  system.  Tlie  acids  of  the 
stomach  possess  the  property  of  convening  starch  into 
this  body. 

"In  the  fresh  apple,  100  lbs.  contain  about  3.2  lbs. 
of  fibre  ;  0.2  of  a  lb.  of  gluten,  fat,  and  wax  ;  3.1  lbs. 
of  dextrine  ;  8.3  lbs.  of  sugar  and  extract  ;  0.3  of  a 
lb.  of  malic  acid  ;  1.4  lbs.  of  albumen  ;  O.lt^  of  a  lb. 
of  casein  ;  and  82.66  lbs.  of  water. 

In  the  fresh  potato,  100  lbs.  contain  about  9.7  lbs. 
of  starch  ;  3.8  lbs.  of  fibre  ;  0.2  of  a  lb.  of  gluten  ; 
0.08  of  alb.  of  albumen  ;  0.45  of  lb.  casein  ;  1.27  lbs. 
of  dextrine  ;  2.6  lbs.  of  sugar  and  extract ;  and  79.7 
lbs.  of  water. 

By  comparing  the  composition  of  the  apple  with 
that  of  the  potato,  it  will  be  noticed  —  first,  that  the 
former  contains,  according  to  the  analysis,  about  3 
per  cent,  more  of  water  than  the  latter. 

Second,  tliat  dextrine  and  sugar  in  the  apple  take 
the  place  of  starch,  dextrine,  and  sugar,  in  the  potato. 
Of  the  former,  100  lbs.  of  good  fruit  contain  of  dex- 
trine, sugar,  and  extract,  11.4  lbs. ;  the  latter  has,  in  the 
same  amount  of  tubers,  13.61  lbs.  of  starch,  dextrine, 
sugar,  and  extract.  The  above  proximate  principles 
are  the  main  bodies  in  the  apple  and  potato  which  go  to 
form  fat.  In  the  aggregate  amount  of  fat  producing 
products,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  apple  and  potato  do 
not  materially  differ.  It  would  be  natural,  however, 
to  infer  that  60  lbs.  of  dextrine  and  sugar  would,  if 
taken  into  the  system,  be  more  likely  to  make  a 
greater  quantity  of  fat  in  a  given  time,  or  at  least,  to 
make  the  same  amount  in  a  shorter  period,  than  an 
equal  weight  of  starch  ;  for  the  reason,  that  the  two 
former  bodies,  altliough  nearly  the  same  in  compo.?i- 
tion  with  the  latter,  yet  are  physically  farther  ad- 
vanced in  organization,  and  hence  probably  approxi- 
mate nearer  the  constitution  of  fat.  If  this  view  be 
taken,  then  the  apple,  if  of  good  quality,  may  be  re- 
garded equally  if  not  more  rich  in  fat  producing  pro- 
ducts than  the  potato.  I  that  time  coming  rather  high,  viz:  fy  or  $10  per 
Thirdly,  that  the  apple  is  richer  in  nitrogenous  ton,  and  sixteen  miles  to  haul  it,  over  hilly  road.  No 
compound  than  the  potato.  100  lbs.  of  fresh  apple  one  could  have  made  me  believe  that  the  little  dust- 
contaiu  of  albumen,  1.38  lbs.     The  same  amount  of  |  ing  would  have  such  an  astonishino-  eftect  on  the 


fresh  potato  has  one-fourth  of  a  pound.  100  lbs.  of 
dry  apple  contain  8.37  lbs.  of  albumen,  and  an  equal 
weight  of  dry  tubers  has  1|  lbs.  100  lbs.  of  fresh 
fruit  contain  of  casein,  0.16  of  a  lb.;  and  an  equal 
weight  of  fresh  tubers,  0.45  of  a  lb.  Hence  it  will  be 
observed  that  100  lbs.  of  fresh  apple  contain  of  albu- 
men and  casein,  1.54  lbs.;  and  the  same  quantity  of 
fresh  potato,  0.7  of  a  lb. 

From  the  above  itv.-ill  be  seen  that  in  albumen  the 
apple  is  richer  than  the  potito  while,  in  casein  the 
reverse  is  the  case  — that  the  aggregate  amount  of 
albumen,  casein,  and  gluten,  in  good  varieties  of  the 
appl(*  is  more  than  double  that  of  the  same  bodies 
in  the  potato.  Hence,  the  former  may  be  regarded 
richer  than  the  latter  in  those  bodies  which  strictly 
nourish  the  system  ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  form 
muscle,  brain,  nerve,  and  in  short,  assist  in  building 
up  atid  sustaining  the  organic  part  of  all  the  tissues 
of  the  body. 

The  juice  of  the  apple  forms  what  was  regarded 
not  long  ago  a  favorite  and  almost  necessary  append- 
age to  the  farmers  stock  of  winter  luxuries.  It  is 
now,  however,  looked  upon  by  him  with  comparative 
indilTerance  as  a  beverage,  "he  having  found  a  far 
better  and  more  profitable  use  for  his  apples,  that  of 
converting  them  into  fat  instead  of  alcohol.  The 
juice  of  the  apple  after  being  fermented,  is  called 
cider,  and  contains  much  of  the  nutritive  matter  of 
the  fruit.  Cider  cantains  alcohol,  sugar,  gum  or 
dextrine,  malic  acid  and  the  pliosphates  and  sulphates 
of  the  alkalies,  with  a  little  tannic  and  gallic  acids. 
The  juice  before  being  fermented,  has  in  addition  to 
the  above  ingredients,  albumen  and  casein."       F. 

THE    EXPERIENCE    OF    A  YOtJNd  FARMER. 

Messrs.  Editors  ;  — I  have  been  brought  up  to  the 
occupation  of  farming  in  our  poor  way.  My  father 
was  a  hard  working  man  of  good  moral  habits,  and 
was  called  a  very  observing  man,  but  rather  preju- 
diced against  what  he  termed  '-book  farming."  He 
said  he  thought  any  intelligent  fanner  knew  better 
how  to  till  his  own  soil  than  a  man  who  had  never 
seen  it  could  tell  him,  as  different  soils  required  dif- 
ferent management,  and  more  than  one-half  of  those 
who  wrote  on  the  subject  had  no  practical  knowledge 
of  farming  whatever.  Uut  of  late  I  have  taken^a 
little  different  view  of  the  subject,  especially  since  I 
have  become  a  subscriber  to  the  Genesee  Farmer. 
I  had  to  commence  for  myself  with  a  very  limited 
education  and  small  capital,  have  had  to  dig  for  the 
support  of  a  large  family,  and  consequently  my  op- 
portunities for  reading  have  likewise  been  limited. 
I  think,  however,  that  there  is  some  improvement  in 
agricultural  works  as  well  as  practical  knowledge  : 
and  your  idea  of  urging  every  one  to  communicate 
every  item  of  practical  knowledge  which  he  thinks 
is  not  universally  known  and  practiced,  I  like  first 
rate.  But  I  know  that  I  am  very  far  behind  the 
times,  and  feel  very  reluctant  to  expose  my  igno- 
rance, especially  to  the  editor  of  a  periodical'as  well 
patronized  and  widely  circulated  as  yours. 

I  think  I  have  some  little  practical  knowledge  in 
the  use  of  plaster  ;  but  what  should  I  have  known 
had  I  not  been  told  ?  I  commenced  experimenting 
on  a  small  scale  some  si,xteen  years  ago,  plaster  at 
that  time  coming  rather  high,  viz : 
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clover,  had  I  not  seen  it.  I  have  used  it  constantly, 
every  year  more  or  less,  since  I  commenced.  I  do 
not  pretend  to  raise  a  crop  of  grass  without  it  ;  and 
I  am  well  satisfied  that  I  have  been  more  than  twice 
paid  for  the  outlay,  even  at  the  highest  price. 

I  was  told  that  in  the  end  plaster  would  impover- 
ish the  land — that  it  merely  acted  as  a  stimulus,  and 
would  eventally  leave  the  land  much  poorer  than 
when  tlie  use  of  it  was  commenced.  Of  this  1  am 
convinced,  that  I  have  not  much  to  fear  if  1  use  a  lit- 
tle discretion  ;  but  we  must  not  be  too  greedy,  or  we 
shall  be  like  the  man  in  the  fable,  who  wished  to  be- 
come suddenly  rich.  He  could  not  be  conter(f  to 
trace  the  rivulet  to  tlie  big  pond,  but  must  have  the 
golden  stream  come  like  a  mighty  rushing  torrent. 
But  he  looks  around,  and  his  torrent  has  become  dry 
and  dusty.  So  if  we  apply  the  plaster,  it  starts  the 
clover  as  if  by  magic,  the  big  crop  rolls  out,  we 
grasp  the  scythe,  cut  it  oil' and  take  it  away  from  the 
land,  and  perhaps  repeat  it  the  next  season.  We 
then  plow,  and  put  on  a  crop  of  corn.  The  effect  of 
the  powerful  fertilizer,  or  stimulator,  whichever  you 
may  be  pleased  to  term  it,  is  still  on  hand  ;  we  get  a 
fair  crop,  and  perhaps  follow  it  with  one  or  two  of 
wheat  or  oats  ;  then  seed  again,  and  anticipate  the 
same  round.  But  behold  !  all  has  become  dry  and 
dusty  —  our  land  is  a  barren  waste.  We  have  been 
robbing  the  land,  and  have  returned  nothing.  But 
let  us  be  content  with  one  large  crop  of  clover,  if 
our  land  is  in  low  condition,  and  give  the  land  the 
next.  Let  it  grow  as  large  as  it  will,  then  put  in 
the  plow  instead  of  the  scythe — let  it  go  deep — have 
a  boy  along  with  a  forked  stick,  if  necessary,  to  keep 
it  clear  and  roll  the  clover  under  ;  and  mark  my  word, 
we  shall  find  the  plaster  has  done  the  land  no  injury. 
I  am  sensible  that  plastering  and  turning  in  clover  is 
the  cheapest  way  of  manuring  a  soil  like  mine  which 
I  have  yet  tried,  except  what  I  can  obtain  from  the 
barn-yard  and  stables. 

I  have  different  views  on  the  application  of  barn- 
yard manure,  from  many  farmers  within  the  circle 
of  my  acquaintance,  and  from  some  publications 
which  I  have  seen  on  the  subject.  I  have  seen  one 
or  two  articles  in  the  Farmer,  which  correspond  with 
my  views  on  the  subject,  or  I  would  not  say  any- 
thing, as  I  should  not  be  able  to  defend  my  position 
by  analyses  or  a  learned  article  on  the  subject ;  but 
if  I  am  correct,  I  know  many  of  my  neighbors  are 
losing  a  great  deal  of  the  benefit  of  their  manure,  by 
their  practice  of  rotting  before  they  apply  it  to  the 
soil.  My  plan  is  to  apply  it  as  soon  as  I  can,  and 
plow  it  in,  no  matter  how  coarse.  I  never  put  straw 
in  a  pile  to  rot,  but  bed  the  cattle  and  horses  well 
with  it,  and  pitch  it  out  on  the  pile  during  the  win- 
ter ;  then  take  it  out  and  plow  it  in.  If  I  have  more 
Btraw  than  I  can  use  in  this  way,  I  take  it  along  and 
plow  it  under.  I  will  venture  that  the  soil  will  fix 
the  gases  without  any  farther  trouble. 

As  I  have  before  stated,  1  am  a  firm  believer  in 
the  plan  of  manuring  with  plaster  and  clover  ;  but 
buckwheat  —  unless  you  can  prescribe  some  means 
whereby  it  may  be  inado,  or  the  soil  may  be  made, 
to  retain  the  fertilizing  properties,  if  there  are  any 
to  tlie  buckwheat  —  I  can  assure  you  that  I  have  no 
faith  at  all  in.  Plaster  will  make  buckwheat  grow- 
as  well  as  clover  ;  but  I  have  bushed  it  down  when 
it  stood  mid-sides  to  my  horses,  and  plowed  it  under, 
when  I  was  fully  satisfied  that  it  did  not  benefit  the 
crop  or  the  land  in  the  least.  I  have  tried  the  cx- 
]>rriment  repeatedly,  and  had  now  rather  go  with  a 


team  in  the  morning  and  turn  in  a  good  dew,  than 
the  stoutest  crop  of  buckwheat  I  could  raise. 

We  use  a  composition  here,  wliich  answers  a  good 
purpose  on  corn.  It  is  plaster,  lime,  and  uuleached 
ashes,  about  equal  quantities  on  sandy  land.  If  the 
soil  is  more  clay,  use  less  plaster  ;  and  if  the  soil 
contains  more  lime,  of  course  tess  would  be  needed 
in  the  compound.  Apply  it  after  the  corn  is  up — 
either  before  or  after  hoeing.  Throw  about  a  table- 
spoonful  on  each  hill.  Plouoher. 

We  thank  the  writer  of  the  above,  for  his  valua- 
ble hints  to  his  brother  farmers.  Buckwheat  is  worth 
a  little  more  than  he  supposes  ;  but  it  is  considerably 
less  valuable  than  clover,  to  plow  in  as  a  fertilizer. 

A   SINGtJXAB    FREAK    OF    NATCTRE. 

In  the  winter  of  1839,  I  saw,  in  the  hands  of  a 
freind  at  Waterloo,  a  number  of  grains  of  what  he 
called  "Egyptian  corn."  It  was  to  me  a  new  var- 
iety, and  I  begged  of  him  several  grains  of  it  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  it  could  be  success- 
fully cultivated  in  our  country.  I  had  five  grains, 
on  a  piece  of  the  original  cob  ;  each  grain  being  sep- 
arately enveloped  in  a  husk  about  an  inch  long,  having 
the  appearance  of  a  very  small  ear  growing  out  of 
the  cob.  I  gave  three  of  the  grains  to  two  of  my 
friends,  to  experiment  with;  but  1  understand  that  they 
were  lost.  The  remaining  two  grains  I  planted  with 
particular  care,  about  six  inches  apart,  as  early  as  the 
season  would  admit,  in  a  well  cultivated  bed,  on  the 
south  side  of  my  wood-house.  The  grains  grew  well, 
and  I  attentively  watched  their  growth  during  the 
summer  and  fall.  It  soon  became  evident  that  the 
corn  was  a  larger  and  later  variety  than  that  usually 
raised  in  this  climate.  The  stalks  resembled  those 
of  the  corn  raised  in  the  south  part  of  the  State  of 
Ohio,  being  large,  and  ten  or  more  feet  in  height. 
The  ears  did  not  set  until  about  the  last  of  August,  and 
the  silk  did  not  appear  until  about  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember. One  stalk  produced  two  ears,  the  other  (and 
larger  one)  produced  but  one  ear.  After  the  ears 
commenced  growing  they  grew  rapidly,  and  their 
growth  seemed  to  be  more  and  more  accelerated  as 
the  warm  season  advanced  towards  its  termination. 
After  the  weather  became  so  cold  as  to  entirely  stop 
its  grov\th,  (about  the  iiSd  of  October,)  I  pulled  the 
corn,  and  examined  it.  The  larger  stalk,  bearing 
one  ear,  produced  "after  its  kind,''  with  liusks  for 
every  grain,  although  some  of  the  grains  were  not 
fully  formed  within  them.  The  two  ears- borne  by 
the  smallest  stalk  being  the  most  forward,  or  earli- 
est, were  fit  for  "roasting  ears  ;"  but  to  my  astonish- 
ment, neither  of  tlieni  had  the  least  appearance  of 
husks  enveloping  the  grains,  as  was  the  case  with 
the  original  grain  which  I  planted  !  Here  was  a 
"poser."  And  the  grains,  too,  instead  of  growing 
some  five-eighths  of  an  inch  in  length,  as  was  the 
seed  corn,  were  short,  and  nearly  globular.  They 
were  white,  and  appeared  to  be  all  of  the  same  kind 
— not  the  least  intermixture  could  bo  delected.  In- 
deed, intermixture  by  the  pollen  would  have  been 
about  impossible,  inasmuch  as  all  the  tassels  of  the 
corn  in  the  neighborhood  had  'oeen  dead  and  dried  up 
a  month  or  more  before  this  variety  showed  its  silk. 
There  w'as  no  corn  within  six  rods  of  the  hitter,  and 
none,  but  that  which  is  called  "  sweet  corn,''  in  my 
garden. 

To  test  the  fact  in  regard  to  intermixture  more 
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perfectly,  I  roasted  and  ate  the  corn  of  one  of  t!ie  ears. 
It  had  not  the  least  flavor  of  the  sweet  corn.  If 
there  had  been  imprcgration  by  the  pollen,  (which 
I  verily  believe  to  have  been  impossible,)  I  cannot 
conceive  how  it  could  possibly  have  been  so  perfect 
and  complete,  as  totally  to  change  every  grain  of 
both  ears  on  the  emaller  stock  ;  and  that,  too,  to  a 
variety  which  was  not  raised  in  the  neighborhood,  if 
at  all  in  tlie  country.  And  what  renders  the  case 
more  extraordinary,  if  impregration  was  the  cause  of 
the  change,  was,  that  the  one  ear  of  the  larger  stalk 
had  a  regular  full  sized  husk  for  every  grain,  formed 
or  unformed.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  supposed  that  by 
some  accident  another  grain  had  got  there,  and  grew 
up,  the  one  which  I  planted  having  failed  to  grow, 
fee.  But  I  put  a  stake  by  the  side  of  each  grain 
when  I  planted  them  :  they  each  grew  up  by  the  side 
of  their  respective  stakes  :  the  stalks  appeared  alike, 
excepting  that  one  was  somewhat  larger  than  the 
other  ;  no  other  corn  grew  up  within  six  rods  of  the 
two  stalks  upon  which  I  experimented  ;  and  the  whole 
affair  was  carefully  conducted  for  the  express  purpose 
of  trying  an  experiment.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied 
that  no  such,  nor  any  other  accident  liappened,  by 
which  I  was  deceived  in  regard  to  this  matter.  I  am 
also  satisfied  that  the  grains  which  I  planted,  grew  ; 
and  that  one  of  them,  without  impregration,  by  the 
pollen  of  any  other  variety,  produced  metamorphosed 
(transmuted  1)  corn,  every  grain  being  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  the  seed,  and  difl'erent  from  any  corn 
grown  in  the  neighborhood.  How  nature  managed 
the  matter,  I  can  not  understand.     J.  H.  H. 

HOW  TO  VTT.J.  ELDERS,  AND  IMPROVE  THE  FARM. 

JIkssrs.  Editors:  —  In  looking  over  the  Genesee 
Farmer  of  7th  month  last,  I  saw  a  request  that  some 
of  its  many  readers  would  furnish  a  plan  by  which 
elders  might  be  killed.  These  bushes  are  a  pest  to 
the  farmer  ;  and  in  thinking  about  it,  I  have  hit  on 
a  plan  that  will  destroy  them,  and  make  a  second 
rate  farm  in  a  few  years  yield  twice  the  quantity  of 
produce  it  does  at  present,  which  will  be  something. 
Well,  the  first  thing  to  do,  is  to  make  a  reservoir 
where  the  wash  runs  out  of  the  barn-yard.  Make 
it  as  near  the  yard  as  possible,  and  as  large  or  larger 
than  the  yard.  "Well  !''  says  one,  "what  has  this 
to  do  with  killing  elders'!"  "O!"  says  another,  "I 
see  what  he  is  at  —  he  is  going  to  fill  this  ponJ  with 
water  and  then  throw  a  pinch  of  Homeopathic  medi- 
cine in  it,  and  sprinkle  it  on  the  elders,  and  kill  them 
with  doctor-stuff."  Well,  now,  I  am  going  to  do  no 
such  thing  ;  but  we  will  put  something  in  it  better 
than  doctor-stuff.  I  will  not  say  what  that  is  just 
now,  but  I  will  by  and  by,  when  it  comes  in  course. 
The  next  thing  to  do,  where  there  are  elders  growing 
along  a  fence,  (for  they  mostly  grow  there,)  is  to  cut 
them  close  to  the  ground  ;  then  take  away  the  fence, 
trunnels  and  all,  and  put  it  up  clear  of  the  old  bed  ; 
then  throw  the  tops  over  to  one  side,  and  take  a  good 
plow  with  a  sharp  share  and  cutter,  and  turn  up 
the  roots  ;  then  harrow  it  four  or  five  times  with  a 
heavy  harrow  having  long  sharp  teeth.  This  will 
bring  most  of  the  roots  to  the  surface.  Let  them 
lay  in  the  sun  on<.  week  ;  then  heap  the  elder  tops 
on  the  bed  and  set  fire  to  them.  When  they  are 
fairly  ignited,  throw  on  the  roots.  This  will  burn 
them  up  root  and  branch  ;  and  instead  of  having 
rank,  green  elder,  we  will  have  a  fertilizer  in  the 
form  of  ashes.     Repeat  this  process  once  a  week  for 


four  weeks,  and  by  that  time  the  bed  will  be  in  a 
nice  state  for  the  shovel. 

Now  for  the  Reservoir.  Take  a  cart  and  haul 
it  full  from  this  bed,  then  level  down  with  a  plow, 
leaving  the  clear-up  furrow  in  the  middle.  This  will 
leave  a  convenient  ditch  to  take  the  wash  of  the  next 
rain,  after  which  plow  it  again.  Turn  the  ridge  this 
time  in  the  middle,  and  gather-in.  This  will  throw 
the  wash  of  the  next  rain  to  the  sides.  Plow  it 
alternately  in  this  way  once  after  every  heavy  rain, 
and  by  seed-time  it  will  be  ready  to  haul  out  fur 
wheat.  Spread  on  after  the  last  plowing,  and  har- 
row it  in  with  the  wheat. 

I  have  found  that  a  load  of  this  compost  will  make 
as  much  wheat  grow  as  a  load  of  barn-yard  manure 
of  equal  bulk.  Now,  instead  of  manuring  one  field 
for  wheat,  the  farmer  can  manure  two,  and  raise 
double  the  quantity  he  formerly  did.  This  reservoir 
is  the  farmer's  friend.  Do  not  let  it  lay  long  idle  ; 
but  after  it  is  emptied  for  wheat,  fill  it  again  for 
corn,  from  the  remainder  of  the  old  bed,  and  work  it 
as  the  first.  Let  it  lay  during  the  winter,  and  the 
next  spring,  at  planting  time,  when  the  corn  is 
dropped,  cover  each  hill  with  a  shovel  full  of  this 
compost.  It  will  cause  it  to  come  up  rank  and 
green,  and  grow  right  up  from  the  start,  so  that  the 
worms  will  not  like  it ;  and  in  a  good  season,  even 
on  thin  land,  it  will  average  forty  bushels  per  acre  ; 
whereas,  in  planting  in  the  old  way,  there  will  be 
but  ten  or  fifteen  bushels.  There  are  twenty-five 
bushels  of  corn  for  every  acre,  to  pay  for  the  labor, 
besides  enriching  the  soil  for  succeeding  crops.  — 
"Well,'"  say  half  a  dozen  at  once,  "but  this  is  too 
much  trouble  ;  I  am  weak  handed,  and  my  farm  pro- 
duces light  crops  :  therefore  1  cannot  afford  to  hire. 
I  can't  do  it."  Stop,  my  brave,  hearty  young  farmers, 
don't  say  "can't"  —  that  word  should  not  be  s;;iiken 
here.  It  is  true  that  here  is  a  difficulty  to  start 
with  :  but  something  can  be  done,  for  you  as  well  as 
for  the  rest.  Follow  out  my  plan,  from  beginning 
to  end,  and  then  your  reservoirs  will  soon  be  full 
without  paying  one  dollar,  or  missing  the  time  either. 
Rise  in  the  morning  as  soon  as  the  first  ray  of  light 
shoots  up  from  the  eastern  horizon,  and  go  at  it  and 
work  until  sunrise  ;  then  you  can  go  at  your  other 
work.  By  following  this  practice  regularly,  you  will 
have  this  work  completed,  and  have  as  much  time  to 
do  your  other  work  as  the  man  has  who  indulges 
himself  in  lying  a-bed  till  sunrise.  There  are  so 
many  advantages  that  would  arise  from  this  plan, 
that  space  will  not  admit  of  even  naming  them  all 
here.  I  will  only  mention  one  or  two,  viz  :  It  will 
enable  the  farmer  "  to  plow  in  hope,"  and  learn  him  to 
"plow  deep  while  sluggard  sleep  ;"  and  by  the  time 
he  gets  all  of  his  fence  rows  cleared  out  in  this 
way,  if  his  farm,  with  good  culture,  does  not  yield 
double  tlie  produce  it  did  before  he  commenced,  I  will 
give  him  leave  to  set  me  down  for  a 

Green  Farmer. 

Information  Wanted.  —  I  should  like  to  have 
some  person  who  is  familiar  with  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  Durham  and  Devon  cattle,  publish  the  pedi- 
gree descent  in  your  columns,  and  oblige,  J.  II. 
SwETLAND. — Saratoga  Co.,  Sept.,  1850. 

Even  the  scanty  display  of  blossoms  in  a  window, 
or  the  careful  training  of  a  honeysuckle  around  a 
cottage  door,  is  an  unmistakable  evidence  of  gentle 
spirits  and  an  improved  humanity  within 
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CHESS    AND    WHEAT. 

Ai/ii  have  perhaps  heard  and  -te&d  enough  of  the 
vexed  question,  whether  wheat  will  or  will  not  pro- 
duce chess.  Men  of  science  universally  reject  the 
idea  that  ichenl.  turns  to  chess,  as  they  are  of  a  differ- 
ent genus.  New  varieties  of  the  same  species  and 
genus  are  produced  by  the  admixture  of  pollen. — 
Thus,  the  different  varieties  of  corn  will  readily  mix  : 
but  wheat  will  not  produce  oats,  nor  oats  ry«.  If 
wheat  turns  to  chess,  it  presents  a  solitary  exception 
to  the  laws  which  govern  the  vegetable  kingdom  — 
an  anomaly  in  the  vegetable  world.  On  the  other 
hand,  many  farmers  present  facts,  which  certainly 
look  rather  stubborn,  as  facts  are  apt  to  do  when  they 
stand  in  the  way  of  a  favorite  theory.  Of  course,  if 
chess  could  be  found  growing  from  the  same  root, 
and  on  the  same  stalk  with  wheat,  theory  would  have 
to  surrender.  Large  sums  of  money  have  at  various 
times  been  offered  for  a.  specimen  of  wheat  and  chess 
thus  connected  ;  and  though  we  do  not  recollect  that 
the  reward  was  ever  claimed,  yet  scores  of  men  are 
to  be  found,  who  are  willing  to  testify  that  they  have 
seen  wheat  and  chess  growing  together. 

A  few  weeks  since,  a  head  of  wheat  and  chess,  (an 
exact  copy  of  which  is  seen  in  the  engraving,)  was 
left  at  our  office 
by  a  farmer  of 
Williamson, 
Wayne  co.,  who 
thought  himself 
entitled  to  the 
prize.  The  ap- 
pearance, at  first 
sight,  favored  the 
idea;  but  on  close 
examination,  and 
on  removing  one 
grain  near  the 
dotted  line,  and 
bending  down 
the  hull,  we  could 
readily  pepceive 
the  ends  of  the 
two  chess  stems, 
and  by  moving 
them  the  heads 
were  moved, 
showing  that 
there  was  not  the 
least  connection 
between  the 
chess  and  wheat. 
Had  not  this 
specimenn  been 
subjected  to  a 
close  examina- 
tion, our  friend 
of  Williamson, 
and  all  who  hap- 
pened to  see  it, 
would  have  been 
willing  to  have 
testified  years 
hence,  tliat  they 
had  seen  wheat 
and  chess  growing  from  the  same  straw.  The  cboss 
must  have  become  entwined  around  the  wheat  while 


the  head  was  forming,  and  been  secured  there  by  the 
growth  of  the  grain  and  chaff.  When  ripe,  of  course 
the  stem,  being  very  slender,  was  easily  broken  off 
in  reaping,  or  in  some  other  way.  We  presume  this 
is  about  a  fair  specimen  of  the  many  heads  of  wheat 
and  chess  that  have  been  seen  growing  together  in 
various  parts  of  the  country. 


Messrs.  Editors: — With  your  permission  I  will 
tell  you  what  I  know  of  the  growth  of  smut.  I  com- 
menced harvesting  a  good  piece  of  wheat,  and  when 
we  came  to  the  side  next  the  woods,  my  cradler  called 
me  to  him.  I  there  found  a  spot,  about  two  feet 
square,  on  which  there  was  no  wheat ;  and  for  some 
distance  around,  the  wheat  had  grown  up  six,  ten, 
and  twenty  inches,  and  died  without  headuig.  Then 
for  one  or  two  feet  more,  it  was  all  smut.  A  little 
further,  about  one-half  was  good  ;  and  a  little  further 
still,  all  was  good  wheat.  To  ascertain  the  cause  I 
examined  the  spot,  and  where  there  was  no  wheat  I 
found  a  skunk  that  I  had  killed  early  in  the  spring ; 
that  is,  the  bones  and  hair.  The  stench  was  about 
as  strong  as  ever. 

I  have  lived  on  a  farm  in  this  county,  over  half  a 
century.  When  farming  was  first  commenced  here, 
it  was  in  small  patches  in  a  heavy  forest,  and  we 
were  all  troubled  with  smut  in  our  wheat,  till  we 
brined  and  limed  our  seed.  I  once  failed  to  prepare 
seed  enough  for  a  lot,  and  I  sowed  dry  wheat  to  finish. 
The  result  was,  the  dry  seed  did  not  produce  over 
three  quarters  as  much  as  the  prepared  seed  did,  and 
was  very  smutty.  It  was  all  sown  in  one  day,  and 
on  the  same  quality  of  ground. 

I  once  saw  a  piece  of  wheat  growing  in  a  sugar 
orchard,  and  at  least  one-half  was  smut.  I  then 
thought,  and  still  think,  that  the  impurity  of  the  at- 
mosphere, caused  by  maple  trees,  produced  the  smut. 
Since  our  wheat-growing  lands  have  become  older, 
we  arc  not  troubled  with  smut  as  formerly.  I  con- 
sider it  of  great  importance  to  change  seed  wheat 
from  oak  to  maple  lands  as  often  as  every  three  or 
four  years.  I  believe  wheat  sown  ten  years  on  one 
farm,  without  brining  and  liming,  will  not  produce 
much  over  one-half  as  much  as  it  would  if  the  seed 
had  been  changed  two  or  three  times,  from  ten  to 
twenty  miles,  and  also  from  a  different  soil.  D.  K. 
K.—Port  Byron,  .T\\  Y.,  1850. 


Messrs.  Editors:  —  I  have  read,  in  the  Genesee 
Farmer,  several  articles  concerning  smut  in  wheat, 
written  by  J.  II.  H.  I  suppose  him  to  be  one  of 
what  I  call  the  "never-sweats'" — that  he  is  rich,  and 
has  nothing  to  do  but  to  hiuit  up  bugs  and  bottle 
them,  and  has  thereby  made  the  great  discovery  that 
a  certain  bug  will  eat  smut  in  wheat.  1  have  liogs 
that  will  eat  corn  ;  but  they  do  not  produce  any. 
This  great  discovery  is  so  foolish,  that  I  am  con- 
strained to  write  an  easy  and  simple  remedy  for  smut 
in  wheat,  and  will  tell  the  cause  of  it.  The  practice 
I  have  followed  over  twenty  years,  and  it  has  never 
failed.  Eirst,  select  your  seed  wheat  standing  in 
the  iield,  that  is  clear  of  smut  :  let  it  stand  till  it  is 
pretty  ripe  ;  cut  it  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  when  it 
is  perfectly  dry  ;  shock  it  up  and  let  it  stand  till  it 
is  thoroughly  cured  :  then  draw  it  into  the  barn  and 
put  it  on  a  scaffold  over  the  floor,  or  where  it  can  not 
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ossibly  heat ;  thresh  it  when  you  please,  clean  it 
reW,  and  screen  out  all  the  little  kernels — save  none 
ut  the  best :  and  I  will  warrant  you  will  have  no 
mut.  You  may  sow  early  or  late,  wet  or  dry,  on 
ny  land  you  please,  and  J.  H.  H.'s  bug  will  starve. 
Now,  THE  CAUSE  OF  SMUT.  Farmers  generally  are 
n  a  hurry  when  mowing  commences,  and  will  try  to 
:et  as  much  of  the  clover  and  lodged  grass  mowed 
s  they  can  before  harvest,  and  put  it  into  the  mow, 
(lany  times  too  damp.  Then  when  harvest  comes 
n,  they  are  in  a  hurry  to  get  their  grain  cut  and 
rawn  in,  and  very  often  draw  it  in  rather  damp,  and 
now  it  right  on  the  hay.  Then  it  becomes  heated, 
,nd  the  top  of  the  mow  is  heated  as  much,  perhaps, 
.s  any  part.  Most  likely  they  will  then  take  off  of 
he  top  of  the  mow,  and  thresh  for  seed.  This  wheat, 
ir  any  that  has  been  heated,  will  produce  smut  ac- 
•ording  to  the  amount  that  it  has  been  heated.  If 
here  is  any  smut  in  the  mow,  you  are  sure  to  have 
lome  smut.  A  certain  man  in  my  neighborhood, 
ibout  ten  years  ago,  had  a  fallow  of  about  seven 
icres.  He  saved  his  seed,  and  stacked  it  when  pret- 
y  green,  and  it  heated.  He  sowed  the  whole  piece 
,vith  the  wheat  that  had  been  heated,  except  a  small 
jortion  which  he  sowed  with  one  and  a  half  bushels 
,liat  he  got  of  me.  When  the  wheat  was  grown, 
;hat  part  sown  with  his  seed  was  at  least  one-third 
;mut,  while  not  a  head  of  smut  could  be  found  on 
Jiat  sown  with  the  seed  procured  of  me.  It  was  all 
sown  the  same  day.     C.  C.—Starkey,  JV.Y.,  1850. 

WANTED,    A  LITTLE   MORE   EXPLANATION  ABOUT 
"SMUT    BUGS." 

Messrs.  Editors:  —  I  have  been  highly  pleased  and 
interested  in  perusing  the  various  arguments  adduced 
in  regard  to  smut  in  wheat  and  the  cause  of  it.  The 
tTulh  is,  or  ought  to  be,  what  all  are  searching  for  ; 
and  can  the  true  cause  be  found,  and  satisfactorily 
explained  to  the  world,  a  very  important  mystery  (to 
wheat-growers,  at  least,)  will  be  solved.  It  is  a 
subject  upon  which  I  have  bestowed  much  thought, 
and  made  considerable  search  and  much  inqury  for 
the  cause  ;  but  I  am  as  yet  in  total  darkness  in  re- 
gard to  it,  so  far  as  my  own  personal  views  are  con- 
cerned. Neither  do  I  believe  any  of  your  covres- 
pondents  who  have  spoken  on  this  subject,  to  be  on 
the  right  track.  Mr.  J.  H.  H.  has  considerable  to  1 
say  ;  and  as  I  believe  him  to  be  a  matter-of-fact  sort 
of  a  man,  and  his  argument  the  only  one  worth  ex- 
amining, I  am  sorry  to  disagree  with  it:  but  not- 
withstanding his  veracity,  and  firm  belief  in  his  own 
theory,  I  am,  from  the  following  facts,  compelled  to 
believe  it  all  a  "hum-bug,"  instead  of  smut  bug. 

In  1845,  my  spring  wheat  was  very  smutty,  and 
was  getting  worse  every  year.  In  1846, 1  thouglit  I 
would,  for  experiment,  get  a  new  kind  of  seed  ;  and 
accordingly  I  obtained  a  bushel  of  the  Italian,  as  that 
was  said  to  produce  well.  I  sowed  three  acres  — 
two  and  a  quarter  acres  with  the  old  kind,  after 
washing  it  with  strong  brine,  (as  that  was  the  last 
prevention  I  had  then  heard  of,)  and  three  quarters 
of  an  acre  with  unwashed  Italian.  When  ripe,  I 
found,  as  usual,  the  old  kind  about  one-tenth  smut  : 
while  the  Italian,  though  standing  side  by  side,  and 
the  adjoining  edges  intermingled  by  dragging,  was 
entirely  free  from  it.  I  could  find  smut  heads  of  the 
old  kind,  several  feet  from  the  line,  among  the  Italian. 
I  could  also  find  heads  of  the  latter  among  tlie  old 
kind  ;  but,  after  a  long  and  close  examination,  was 


compelled  to  give  up,  without  finding  a  single  head 
of  the  Italian  smutted.  Since  then,  I  have,  in  two 
different  fields,  sowed  the  Black  Sea  wheat  beside 
another  kind,  on  the  same  day,  and  ..arvested  them 
the  same  day,  finding  the  Black  Sea  free  from  smut, 
while  the  other  was  scarcely  more  tl;an  three-fourths 
good  wheat. 

One  more  fact,  and  I  will  leave  the  "  groui;d."  A 
friend  of  mine,  three  or  four  years  ago,  prepared  a 
piece  of  eight  acres  for  winter  wheat,  lie  sowed 
and  dragged  in  four  acres.  It  then  commenced  rain- 
ing, which  prevented  sowing  the  other  four  acres 
until  two  weeks  later,  when  it  was  also  sowed  with 
the  same  kind  of  wheat,  threshed  and  cleaned  at  the 
same  time.  When  harvested,  the  part  of  the  field 
first  sowed  was  found  to  be  very  clean,  nice  wheat  ; 
while  the  last  was  shrunken  and  very  smutty. 

Now,  if  smut  is  caused  by  a  bug,  I  should  like  to 
have  Mr.  J.  H.  H.  explain  why  they  were  not,  in  the 
first  cases,  as  likely  to  crawl  up  the  stalks  of  the 
Italian  or  the  Black  Sea,  as  of  the  other  ;  and  in  the 
last  case,  I  would  respectfully  ask  what  possessed  all 
the  "bugs"  to  leave  that  part  of  the  field  first  sowed, 
and  attack  the  other  half  so  voraciously  ? 

As  I  know  not  the  cause  of  smut,  (as  I  stated  be- 
fore,) I  know  of  no  preventive  that  is  sure  in  all 
cases.  All  I  can  say,  therefore,  is  that  the  most 
successful  course  with  me,  is  to  sow  seed  that  is  as 
free  from  smut  as  possible,  if  not  entirely,  and  change 
the  seed  as  often  as  every  third  year  :  that  is,  change 
with  some  of  your  neighbors  or  friends,  for  some 
that  grew  on  a  different  soil  from  that  you  intend  to 
crop.     D.  A.  C.—Drydcn  Hill,  J\'.Y.,  Stpl.,  1850. 


TO    PKE7ENT    SMUT. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — I  will  give  you  my  experience 
in  preventing  smut.  About  twelve  years  ago,  on  my 
farm  in  Brighton,  I  raised  a  field  of  wheat  of  about 
five  acres,  which  was  so  smutty  thr.t  I  thought  it 
would  not  pay  for  threshing  ;  so  I  fed  it  out.  But, 
as  a  matter  of  experiment,  I  threshed  enough  to  sow 
the  same  field  again.  I  soaked  it  all  night  in  water 
strong  with  salt,  and  stirred  it  up  and  skimmed  off 
all  the  smut  and  shrunk  wheal  that  rose  to  the  top. 
In  the  morning  I  rolled  it  in  fresh  slaked  lime,  and 
sowed  it  on  the  same  field  v.here  it  had  grown  ;  and 
I  did  not  discover  a  head  of  smut  in  the  fieW.  I  was 
much  troubled  with  smut  before  this,  having  to  wash 
most  of  my  wheat  before  grinding  ;  but  since  I  have 
pursued  this  course,  I  scarcely  ever  see  a  head  of 
smut  in  my  fields.  My  neighbor,  Matuew  Dryer, 
was  troubled  in  the  same  way  —  pursued  the  same 
course  for  two  or  three  years  —  and  got  rid  of  the 
smut.  These  are  facts,  and  important  facts  for  tlie 
farmer.  Tlie  question  whether  smut  is  caused  by  a 
"  bug,"  or  by  some  other  cause,  although  a  very  in- 
teresting subject  of  inquiry  to  the  curious,  is  of  very 
little  practical  consequence  as  long  as  we  know  an 
effectual  remedy,  easily  applied,  and  within  the  reach 
of  all.  I  should  of  course  prefer  to  sow  clean  wheat, 
if  I  could  procure  it  readily;  but  I  should  sow  smutty 
wheat  that  had  been  limed  and  brined  in  the  way  I 
have  mentioned,  with  perfect  confidence  that  the 
vitality  of  the  smut  had  been  destroyed,  and  that  its 
effects  would  not  be  seen  in  the  ne.\t  crop.  This 
confidence  has  been  gained  by  my  own  experience, 
and  my  observation  of  its  success  among  my  neigh- 
bors. I  had  tried  various  remedies  previous  to  this. 
Hiram  RoBBiys.— Brighton,  A\  Y.,  1850. 
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'^mmrs  to    Jinquiries. 


TO    RAISE    WATER    BY    THE    SYPHON. 

Eds.  Gen.  Fanmeb  : — I  have  on  my  farm  a  well  twenty- 
seven  feet  deep,  supplied  by  a  large  fountain  of  water,  from 
which  I  wish  to  take  water  m  a  lead  pipe  syphon  to  a  point 
about  three  feet  below  the  bottom  of  the  well,  where  I  wish 
a  small  stream  to  run  ;  to  do  which,  I  shall  have  to  raise 
the  water  in  the  syphon  about  twenty  feet  above  the  surface 
of  the  water  in  the  well.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  it  will 
continue  to  run  as  long  as  the  syphon  is  in  order  and  the 
supply  of  water  good,  or  will  the  syphon  after  a  time  fill 
with  gas  and  stop  running  ?  If  so,  by  what  means  can  it  bo 
best  prevented,  and  what  size  and  how  heavy  pipe  will  it 
require?     Joseph  Briggs.— H'i/to,  N.  Y.,  Sept.,  1850. 

The  quantity  of  water  that  may  be  drawn  from  a 
well  in  a  continuous  stream,  as  whiskey  is  some- 
times drawn  from  a  barrel  through  the  bung,  depends 
entirely  on  the  size  of  the  springs  or  streams  flowing 
into  it.  Only  a  small  lead  pipe  should  be  employed, 
unless  you  are  certain  that  the  fountain  is  abundant. 
If  this  is  the  case,  little  apprehension  need  be  felt 
that  gas  will  interfere  willi  the  flow  of  water  after  it 
once  begins.  Fill  the  pipe  with  water  before  it  is 
put  in,  having  one  end  in  the  water  of  the  well  and 
the  other  lower,  for  delivering  the  water  where  needed. 
If  from  any  cause  the  running  should  cease,  an  air 
pump  would  start  it  again,  or  the  pipe  must  be  filled 
with  water. 

BEST    MODE     OF    FEEDING    BRAN. 

Mks3rs.  Editors: — There  are  many  persons,  and  some  of 
theni  your  patrons,  who  have  been  looking  for  an  article  in' 
tlio  Genesee  Farmer,  on  the  best  plan  (or  one  that  you 
would  recommend,)  for  feeding  wheat  or  rye  bran—whether 
it  sliould  be  given  to  hogs,  horses,  cattle,  &,c.,  dry,  or  wet 
w  ith  water  ju.st  before  being  fed,  or  soured,  &n.  We  hope 
to  hear  from  you  in  the  September  number  of  your  paper. 
Thomas  F.  Watts.— Russellville,  III.,  Aug.,  1850. 

We  think  it  better  to  wet  bran  before  feeding,  than 
to  give  it  to  hogs,  horses,  or  cattle,  dry.  The  addi- 
tion of  a  little  salt  (as  much  as  would  suffice  for  bran 
bread,)  is  an  improvement.  The  souring  of  bread, 
milk,  meal,  or  bran,  may  possibly  increase  the  nutri- 
tive properties  of  these  articles  of  food  ;  but  we  never 
saw  any  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  fact.  The  dif- 
ference, hovt-ever,  between  ten  pounds  of  sweet  bran, 
meal,  or  milk,  and  same  sour,  can  not  be  great  in  the 
readiness  with  which  the  aliment  is  digested.  Habit 
has  much  to  do  in  this  matter — some  preferring  sour, 
and  others  sweet  food. 

TO    DESTROY    THE    WmE-WOEM. 

Mkssks.  Eiutors; — 1  have  been  a  reader  of  your  paper  for 
a  few  months  past,  anti  have  observed  that  inquires  are  fre- 
quently made  on  various  subjects,  and  answers  solicited  from 
ytju  or  some  of  your  numerous  readers  ;  consequently  I 
thought  it  would  not  be  improper  to  solicit  information  on  a 
point  on  which  1  have  as  yet  seen  nothing.  It  is,  whether 
Itiere  is  any  practical  way  of  destroying  wire-worms,  which 
lijr  two  years  past  have  very  much  troubled,  and  in  some 
cases  entirely  destroyed,  our  crops.  Last  season  their  rav- 
ages were  wholly  confined  to  low,  wet,  black  loam  soils  ; 
but  this  season  they  are  much  more  numerous,  and  many  of 
our  dry  hill  lands  have  been  filled  with  them,  to  the  entire 
destruction  of  all  vegetation  in  some  eases.  If  you  can  give 
lis  any  practical  method  of  destroying  them,  you  will  confi-r 
a  great  favor ;  not  only  on  me,  but  ni;inv  olliers  in  Clienango 
county.     J.  S.  }i.—  Lmrlclemi,  N.  Y.,  Jidy,  1850. 

We  respectfully  ask  for  information  on  the  above 
interesting  subject.  Can  the  worm  be  killed  by 
freezing  and  late  fall  plowing  1  Some  of  our  readers 
are  well  satisfied  with  the  efiects  of  salt. 


LAME    HOGS. 

Messrs.  Editors: — Can  you  or  any  of  your  correspondents 
give  me,  through  your  Farmer,  a  remedy  for  lame  hogs  ? 
Several  times  this  summer  my  hogs  have  been  so  lame  that 
they  could  scarcely  get  up  or  walk.  It  is  mostly  in  their 
hind  parts,  and  apparently  much  like  rheumatism.  They 
have  nothing  to  eat  but  sour  milk  and  grass,  and  of  that  a 
plenty.  On  washing  days,  however,  there  is  a  pail  or  two 
of  soap  suds  thrown  into  the  svriU  barrel,  and  now  they 
begin  to  get  a  few  fallen  apples. 

I  am  not  alone  in  this  difficulty,  and  a  remedy  would 
much  oblige  my  father,  several  neighbors,  and  your  humble 
patron.     J.  Dunham.— £/Ha,  N.  Y.,  Aug.,  1850. 

At  the  south  and  southwest  the  affection  above 
briefly  described  is  not  very  uncommon.  It  is  gen- 
erally attributed  to  inflammation  in  the  kidneys, 
which  occasionally  are  found  to  contain  worms,  on  a 
post  mortem  dissection.  E.xaminations  of  this  kind 
have  been  too  few  to  enable  one  to  speak  with  confi- 
dence on  the  subject.  Probably,  diflferent  causes 
conspire  to  produce  the  lumbar  weakness  and  affec- 
tion of  the  nerves  that  extend  to  the  hind  legs,  and 
induced  inability  to  walk,  if  not  to  stand  on  the  feet. 
The  disease  is  most  prevalent  on  low,  rich  bottoms. 

Wood  ashes,  salt,  and  pounded  roll  sulphur,  using 
only  a  little  of  the  latter,  are  the  most  popular  and 
successful  remedies.  By  placing  salt  and  ashes  in 
troughs  to  which  hogs  have  access,  they  will  eat 
enough  to  keep  their  blood  in  good  order.  To  this 
compound  many  large  hog-raisers  add  sulphur,  and 
regard  it  as  a  decided  improvement.  Sulphur  alone, 
given  in  the  salt  eaten  by  cattle,  is  found  by  experi- 
ence to  free  them  of  lice  and  ticks  —  the  latter  being 
very  troublesome  in  Georgia  in  the  summer  season. 
Swine  are  subject  to  liver  complaints,  and  need  a 
plenty  of  salt,  either  in  their  feed  or  as  cattle  and 
sheep  are  salted.  They  are  too  often  neglected  in 
this  particular.    . 


Poultry  Stati.stics.  —  In  the  first  chapter,  or 
Introduction,  of  his  "  Poultry  Book,"  Dr.  Be.nxett 
makes  the  following  statement:  "From  this  table  it 
appears  that  the  value  of  poultry  in  the  single  State 
of  New  York,  in  1840,  was  $2,373,029  ;  which,  on 
comparison  with  other  tables  procured  by  the  same 
census,  shows  that  this  sum  exceeds  the  value  of  the 
sheep  raised  in  the  same  State,  the  entire  value  of 
her  neat  cattle,  and  is  nearly  Jive  times  the  value  of 
horses  and  mules  raised  within  her  borders.''  This 
monstrous  absurdity  was  hatched  at  the  big  chicken 
convention  held  in  Boston  something  like  a  year  ago; 
and  after  traveling  in  newspapers  and  other  prints 
twelve  months  without  exposure,  is  now  bound  in 
cloth  in  a  very  fair  duodecimo  volume. 

The  State  of  New  York  lias  over  a  million  of  cow^s, 
nearly  as  many  more  of  young  cattle  and  oxen,  six 
millions  and  over  of  sheep,  and  horses  and  mules  to 
match,  and  the  whole  are  worth  less  than  !ja,373,029 
invested  in  poultry!  A  "rooster"  must  sell  for  more 
than  a  horse,  before  w'hat  Dr.  B.  calls  "  the  gallina- 
cious  order  of  poultry"  will  be  worth  "  five  times  the 
value  of  the  horses  and  mules"  in  the  State. 

Fraud  in  Guano. — The  London  Gardener's  Chron- 
icle says  that  three  times  as  much  Peruvian  guano 
is  sold  in  Englafid,  as  is  imported  ;  and  that  the 
names  of  ten  firms  in  London  alone  are  known,  who 
are  engaged  in  preparing  loam,  and  selling  it  for 
Peruvian  guano.  One  of  these  firms  disposes  of 
thirty  tons  a  week. 
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PREPARATION  FOR  WINTER -ITS  IMPROVEMENT. 


The  great  work  for  the  season  is  now  over,  and  the 
winter,  the  time  of  rest  for  the  farmer  and  his  fields, 
is  fast  approaching.  The  seed  has  been  sown,  the 
crops  cultivated,  and  gathered  into  the  storehouse  for 
future  use,  or  sold  to  replenish  the  farmer's  purse. 
Few,  we  think,  can  look  back  upon  the  past  season 
without  noticing  something  which  might  be  improved 
another  year.  Dull  must  be  the  intellect  of  the  man 
who  has  passed  through  the  summer  without  learning 
some  useful  lesson  of  importance  in  his  profession. 
The  season  has  been  remarkably  favorable  for  the 
perfection  of  vegetation,  for  which  we  ought  to  be 
grateful  to  him  who  "  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn 
famb."  But,  we  will  venture  the  assertion  that,  ex- 
traordinaries  excepted,  the  success  of  each  has  been 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  intelligent  labor  ex- 
pended. It  is  not  him  who  works  the  hardest  that 
does  the  most  work.  It  is  not  always  him  who 
expends  the  most  labor  and  toil  and  sweat  on  his 
land,  that  works  the  most  successfully.  The  horse 
or  the  ox  has  strength  — the  power  to  labor  — far 
beyond  man  ;  yet  how  useless  is  it,  unless  directed 
by  mail's  intelligence. 

The  farmer  may  now  calculate  his  profits  for  the 
year  ;  but  we  fear  there  is  one  matter  too  often  for- 
gotten in  such  estimates.  The  farm  is  the  farmer's 
capital— his  stock  in  trade.  The  profits  over  paying 
cost  of  labor,  fee,  is  the  interest  on  this  capital.  If, 
in  making  the  crop  of  the  present  year,  the  land  has 
been  made  poorer  — less  able  to  produce  a  good  crop 
next  year— you  have  been  taking  from  your  capital, 
and  dreaming  that  you  were  only  drawing  the  inter- 
est— you  have  been  lessening  the  value  of  your  stock 
in  trade,  and  calling  the  proceeds  the  legitimate 
profit  of  your  business.  You  have  been  foolishly 
killing  the  hen  to  get  a  hat  full  of  eggs  at  once. 

There  is  much  to  be  done  in  the  fall  by  every 
farmer,  to  render  all  comfortable  through  the  winter. 
Sheds  need  repaidng,  or  new  ones  should  be  built. 
Apples,  potatoes,  and  garden  vegetables  need  atten- 
tion. If  not  already  secured  from  frost,  no  time 
ought  to  be  lost  in  protecting  them  from  the  same. 
Bank  up  the  cellar,  have  a  good  supply  of  fire  wood 
under  cover,  and  sec  that  all  stables  aud  yards  are 
ready  for  use.  Remember  that  to  a  considerable 
degree,  warm  shelter  for  domestic  animals  is  equiva- 
lent to  food.  If  exposed  to  storms  and  severe  cold, 
they  will  need  thirty  per  cent  more  forage  to  carry 
them  well  through  till  May  than  they  will  if  properly 
housed  and  fed.  In  addition  to  this,  their  manure  can 
be  all  saved  and  turned  to  a  valuable  account  next 
season.  By  attending  to  the  comfort  of  the  animals 
over  whom  the  Almighty  has  given  man  control, 
therefore,  by  a  wise  provision  of  Providence,  he  ad- 
vances his  own  interest ;  and  not  only  his  own  inter- 
est, but  his  comfort.  Who  can  sit  comfortably  by 
the  blazing  fire  of  a  freezing  winters  night,  and  enjoy 
themselves,  while  they  know  that  their  animals  are 
exposed  to  the  peltings  of  the  pittiless  storm.  Duty 
and  interest  go  hand  in  hand. 

Keep  your  dung  heaps  under  shelter,  that  they  may 
lose  nothing  by  leaching.  Make  provision  for  wa- 
tering stock  con.'eniently,  if  your  premises  lack  in 
that  regard. 

While  preparing  for  winter,  forget  not  to  add  a 

few  choice  books  to  your  agricultural  library,  for  the 

whole  family  to  read  and  improve  in  useful  knowledge. 

Tne  following  remarks  are  from  Prof.  Norton  ■ 


"Although  the  northern  farmer  is  precluded  from 
plowing  and  sowing  during  the  winter  months,  and 
although  his  time  for  actual  field  operations  is  thus 
materially  shortened,  his  condition  during  the  cold 
season  is  by  no  means  tedious  or  unpleasant.     He  is 
able  to  give  his  undivided  attention  to  the  feeding 
and  well-being  of  his  stock,  and  ought  to  study  their     , 
nature  thoroughly,  as  well  as  observe  carefully  the 
effects  of  various  kinds  or  preparations  of  food  upon 
them.     Ilis  reduced  force  may  thresh  out  the  grain     ^ 
at  their  leisure  ;  all  tools  should  be  put  in  the  best 
possible  order  for  the  coming  campaign,  also  carts, 
wagons,  and  harnesses  repaired,  so  that  they  will 
not" be  likely  to  fail  at  any  critical  juncture.     It  is 
the  time,  too,  for  making  out  and  'oallancing  farm 
accounts,  writing  up  records  from  notes  of  past  ex- 
periments,  and  devising  new  or  confirmatory  ones 
for  the  coming  season.     These  are  fit  occupations 
for  the  long  evenings.     But,  more  than  this,  he  has 
abundant  time  for  study  and  reading.     It  is  a  com- 
mon complaint  among  practical  men,  that  they  can 
not  understand   scientific  books,   or  what  scientific 
men  say.     This  is  certainly  their  own   fault,  for 
there  are  few  farmers  who  could  not,  by  a  little  study 
and  perseverance,  get  enough  iastruction  to  be  of 
very  great  advantage  to  them  in  these  respects.     It 
is  the  improvement  of  leisure  hours,  by  reading  and 
reflection,  that  produces  the   clear-headed,    sound- 
thinking  men,  a  few  of  whom  are  to  be  found  taking 
the  lead  in  nearly  all  of  our  country  villages.     Their 
aim,  hower,   has  hitherto  been  chiefly  to  increase 
their  stock  of  historical  and  political  knowledge,  or 
of  general   information.     They  ought  now,   in  ad- 
dition to  these,  to  devote  attention  seriously  to  sciene 
in  connection  with  agriculture.     The  mechanic,  the 
manufacturer,  the  engineer,  who  could  not  tell  why 
he  employed  such  and  such  machinery,  or   invented 
certain  new   arrangements,  or  point  out  with  dis- 
tinctness the  results  to  be  arrived  at  by  certain  com- 
binations, with  the  reasons  therefor,  would  be  con- 
sidered but   poorly   acquainted  with  his  business  ; 
and  yet,  how  many  farmers  are  to  be  seen  every  day, 
who  do  not  even  know  what  one  of  their  crops  con- 
tains, what  their  land  is  made  of,  or  what  is  the 
necessity  of  applying   manure,  so  far  as  to  explain 
its  effects.     Let  us  hops  that  this  state  of  things 
will  not  long  continue  ;  that  farmers  as  a  body  will 
rapidly  improve   under  the  spirit  which  now  begins 
to  prevail  among  them  ;  that  they  will  soon  under- 
stand their  own  profession,  both  practically  and  the- 
oretically, as  do  those  who  engage  in  other  pursuits." 


Peemit  me  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  read  your 
paper,  to  bring  to  notice  through  its  pages  a  recipe 
for  making  a  mixture  called  rat  gas.  There  are 
some  individuals  in  this  place  making  the  sale  of 
recipes  a  matter  of  self  interest,  and  I  therefore 
propose  giving  it  to  the  farmers  on  a  cheap  scale. 

Jlccipc. — 1  oz.  phosphorus,  2  oz.  Curcume,  1i  lbs. 
lard,  33  lbs.  wheat  flour,  3  J  qts.  water.  First  put 
in  the  water  and  lard,  let  it  warm  so  you  can  hold 
your  hand  in  it  ;  then  put  in  the  flour  and  curcume, 
and  stir  it  tiH  well  mixed  ;  then  put  in  the  phospho- 
rus and  stir  it  till  it  is  done  sparkling.  When  it  13 
cool  it  is  fit  for  use.  It  explodes  in  the  stomach  and 
causes  death.  It  can  be  given  on  bread,  with  a  lit- 
tle lard  over  it,  or  in  meal.  G.—Spufford,  JV.  1., 
Oct.  1850. 

P.  S.  I  hope  T.  B.  BIiNER  will  toll  us  how  to 
remedy  moth  in  Bees. 
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S.    W.'S    NOTES    FOR    THE    MONTH. 

TiTOGRAPiiicAL  Errors.  —  The  compositor,  in  my 
notice  of  Jknnv  Lind,  last  month,  set  up  an  erasure 
which  spoiled  my  English.  Furthermore,  and  for 
his  own  benefit,  I  advise  him  to  read  Shakspeare 
over  again  ;  so  that  when  he  has  a  bad  manuscript 
quotation,  lie  may  correct  it  from  memory,  and  not 
set  up  "fall"  for  "pall." 

Improved  System  of  Manuring  and  Feeding. — 
Joseph  Harris,  in  the  last  Farmer,  gives  an  article 
which  should  be  read  by  every  farmer.  He  has  the 
rare  good  fortune  to  unite  scientific  knowledge  and 
experiment  with  practical  skill  and  experience.  Mr. 
H.  contends,  witliout  undervaluing  carbonic  acid  or 
the  inorganic  manures,  that  nitrogen  or  its  equiva- 
lent, ammonia,  is  required  in  much  larger  quantity 
than  any  other  simple  substance,  to  all  grain-bearing 
soils  :  and  that  without  its  liberal  distribution  in  the 
soil,  tlie  presence  of  all  the  other  grain-bearing  ele- 
ments in  sufficient  quantity  for  the  maximum  yield, 
can  not  compensate  for  a  deficiency  of  nitrogen.  He 
sets  it  dowK  as  a  fixed  fact,  that  if  a  cereal  crop  is 
fed  all  the  nitrogen  it  requires,  in  the  shape  of  barn- 
yard manure,  the  inorganic  part  of  such  manure  is 
amply  sufiicient  for  the  crop  ;  and  that  any  deficiency 
there  may  be  of  carbonic  acid,  will  be  supplied  by  the 
atmosphere.  Hence  he  urges  every  grain-growing 
farmer,  by  all  manner  of  means,  to  keep  stock  enough 
to  work  up  all  his  straw  into  manure  ;  and  that  in- 
stead of  continuing  the  practice  of  plowing  in  green 
clover,  it  should  rather  be  converted  into  hay,  and 
fed  to  stock  in  preference  to  timotliy  hay,  wliicli  lie 
classes  among  the  nitrogen-consuming  cereals  ; 
M'hile,  on  the  other  hand,  clover  collects  more  nitro 
gen  from  the  atmosphere  than  it  takes  from  tlie  soil. 
Some  of  our  best  wheat-growing  farmers  have  long 
since  found  that  the  plowing  in  of  green  clover  alone, 
without  the  addition  of  animal  manures,  was  insuffi- 
cient to  keep  up,  from  year  to  year,  tlie  wheat-bear- 
ing pabulum  in  the  soil ;  but,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
the  system  is  still  persisted  in  with  steadily  increas- 
ing dimunition  of  crop,  without  any  attempt  on  the 
part  of  many  farmers,  to  save,  increase,  and  apply, 
barn-yard  manure.  Mr.  Harris,  having  been  two 
years  chemical  assistant  on  the  experimenial  farm 
of  Mr.  Lawes,  in  England,  gives  tables  to  show  tlie 
relative  flesh-forming  capacity  of  different  articles  of 
vegetable  food,  in  which  he  sets  down  oil-cake  as 
containing  five  times  as  much  nitrogen  as  Indian 
corn.  This  seems  almost  incredible,  as  corn  con- 
tains much  oil  ;  and  oil-cake,  after  being  subjected 
to  hydraulic  pressure,  is  supposed  to  contain  very 
little.  At  any  rate,  it  is  certain  that  no  horbiferous 
animal  excrement  is  so  rich  in  nitrogen  as  that  of 
the  corn-fed  hog.  But  in  relation  to  the  flesh-form- 
ing capacity  of  food,  no  one  article  alone,  no  matter 
how  nutricious  it  may  be,  can  be  economical  food. 
Such  is  nature's  mysterious  laws  of  nutrition,  that 
it  has  been  found  when  roots  have  been  supplied  to 
the  fatting  animal,  that  a  very  small  portion  of  corn 
or  oil  meal  was  necessary  to  put  on  the  most  rapid 
accumulation  of  both  fat  and  flesh. 

Skneca  County  Fair.  —  It  is  said  that  the  late 
Fair  at  Ovid  was  more  than  creditable  to  the  rural 
progress  of  our  all-arable,  semper-fertile,  uiiroinantic, 
yet  truly  picturesque,  little  county  of  Seneca.  For 
the  details  of  the  exhibition,  I  refer  to  the  Waterloo 
Observer.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  more  than  100  fine 
horses,  and  130  head  of  cattle,  were  there  shown  ; 


carriages  and  farm  implements  of  the  most  recent 
and  approved  construction,  and  household  products 
of  great  excellence  aiMl  variety,  were  there  ;  and  as 
if  to  crown  all  the  outward  display,  the  spacious  new 
court-house  was  decorated  with  wreaths,  boquets, 
cornucopias,  and  ornamental  plateaus,  containing 
more  than  eighty  varieties  of  flowers,  the  perfume 
of  which  filled  the  surrounding  atmosphere. 

"  And  what  a  wilderness  of  flowers  ! 
It  seem'd  as  tho'  from  all  the  bow'rs 
And  fiiirest  fields  of  all  the  year, 
The  mingled  spoil  were  scattered  here.' 

So  much  for  the  tasteful  floral  contributions  of 
"  Araby's  fair  daughters."  Two  essays  were  read 
the  first  evening — one  by  Mm.  Wykoff,  on  the 
influence  of  rural  pursuits.  Besides  being  interest- 
ing and  creditable,  it  was  delivered  with  that  mod- 
esty which  in  a  young  man  gives  evidence  of  pro- 
gressive ability.  May  his  example  be  followed  by 
other  of  our  farmers'  sons  at  the  coming  Fairs.  Let 
them  remember  tliat  a  great  school-master  has  averred 
that  ho  had  never  thoroughly  commenced  learning 
until  he  began  to  teach.  President  Delafikld  read 
an  essay  on  "  the  relation  of  vegetation  to  the  sea- 
son." My  word  for  it,  it  was  not  like  Goldsmith's 
animated  nature  elaborated  in  a  garret,  but  in  nature's 
own  laboratory.     I  hope  to  see  it  in  print. 

On  the  second  day,  after  the  very  animated  plow- 
ing match.  Professor  NortoxV  addressed  the  assem- 
bled host  in  the  great  square,  on  the  subject  of  that 
great  staff"  in  life's  pilgrimage,  "  Wheat."  It  has 
been  said  that  the  matter,  although  practical,  exceeded 
the  appreciating  powers  of  the  auditory.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  the  address  is  to  be  printed,  when  every  farmer 
who  had  not  the  quick  ear  and  practiced  perception  of 
a  newspaper  reporter,  can  "read,  mark,  learn,  and  in- 
wardly digest"  it  at  his  leisure  :  may  none  neglect  it. 

It  is  now  evident  to  the  most  obtuse  and  limited 
observer,  that  the  establishment  of  our  agricultural 
fairs  has  already  done  much  for  rural  progress.  The 
spirit  of  emulation  among  fanners  has  increased,  to 
the  manifest  social  elevation  of  both  the  farmer  and 
his  calling  ;  and  the  day  has  at  length  arrived  when 
the  title  of  farmer  gives  to  the  imagination  something 
better  than  the  figure  of  a  man  of  more  plodding,  un- 
intellectual  labor,  whose  animal  comforts  and  pleas- 
ures are  unrelieved  by  one  single  ray  of  that  intel- 
lectual light  which  enables  him  to  see  and  investigate 
those  laws,  and  that  modus  operandi,  by  which  nature 
gives  him  his  corn  and  his  cattle.  'Tis  true  that 
there  are  still  among  us  many  book-hating,  imprac- 
ticable farmers,  some  of  whom  not  many  years  ago 
reluctantly  tolerated  Jethro  Wood's  "pot  metal" 
plow.  I  well  remember  when  the  bare  mention  of 
Clinton's  big  ditch  aroused  their  indignation.  Now, 
in  the  era  of  plank  roads  coming  up  to  their  thresh- 
holds,  they  are  in  a  state  of  continual  litigating  dis- 
quietude. But  the  example  of  such  men  (call  them 
not  farmers)  is  no  longer  a  misfortune  —  they  will 
soon  be  gone,  and  the  age  of  better  things  will  toll 
their  requiem. 

Freb  Schools.  —  The  editors  of  tho  Genesee 
Farmer  have  decided  wisely,  to  keep  the  exciting 
discussion  of  the  Free  School  question  out  of  its 
columns.  That  the  law  will  be  affirmed  by  the  peo- 
ple, the  signs  of  the  times  but  too  plainly  indicate. 
[f  every  voter  was  subjected  to  a  conditional  poll  tax, 
the  result  might  be  diff'erent.  —  fValerloo,  Sen.  Co., 
jY.  Y.,  Oct.,  1850. 


Ritral    :3lrcl)Ucctiirc. 


COUNTRY    HOtrSES. 


We  have  long  been  of  the  opinion  that  a  book  was 
needed  on  country  houses— a  book  so  cheap  as  to  be 
accessible  to  all,  and  containing  plans  for  houses  — 
not  for  the  benefit  of  the  rich,  who  can  afford  to  em- 
ploy an  architect,  and  spend  any  amount  of  money  ni 
their  construction,— but  a  book  combining  economy 
with  taste  — one  that  would  furnish  the  poor  man 
struggling  to  gain  a  "  sweet  home"  for  himselt  and 
lovedljnes,  plans  at  once  cheap  and  tasteful  ;  or  that 
would  give  him,  from  Uie  study  of  the  models  fur- 
nished, such  a  knowledge  of  rural  architecture  and 
the  requirements  of  correct  taste,  as  to  enable  hmi  to 
form  his  own  plans  to  suit  his  own  circumstances. 
One  of  the  present  editors,  before  his  editorial  con- 
nection with  the  Farmer,  furnished  the  following 
article  for  its  pages : 

It  hns  been  eaid  that  "  true  tnste  is  a  good  economist." 
Now  taste,  when  kept  within  proper  bounds,  inay  he  ecoii- 
orav  ■  but  we  often  see  TiSTK  pet  the  upper  hand  ol  reason, 
and  drive  rampant,  regardless  ilike  of  lunily  or  economy,  of 
means  or  ends.  I  was  lead  to  these  perlu-,  s  rather  crude 
reflections  on  an  examination  of  "  Downing  s  ■■'""'isj^Pe 
Gar  cning,"  and  "  Cottage  Residences,"  in  which  1  l.nd  the 
abo%e  quotition.  The  beauty  of  Mr.  »'.»V"«' *  "■"';^  "" 
one  will  do  ibt-  the  taste  and  gemus  displayed  by  the  ad- 
mired authoi  no  one  will  call  in  quesUon  ;  yet,  how  illy  are 
they  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  American  people  — how 
poorly  calculated  to  refine  the  tastes  of  the  masses  or  to 
Live  a  touch  of  beauty  to  the  thousands  of  buildings  that  are 
'  •  going  up"  around  us.  Of  how  little  service  to  the  !•  amier 
or  Mechanic— the  man  of  small  means  and  refined  taste,  wbo 
vvishcs  to  make  his  home  pleasant  and  attracuve. 

From  these  works  the  man  of  wealth  may  learn  how  to 
expend  his  thousands  in  building  beautiful  and  costly  man- 
sions. They  may  encourage  a  taste  for  display— for  princely 
residences  and  retinues.  They  may  cause  aristocratic  •  es- 
tablishments" to  spring  up  over  our  land.  The  ghost  of  some 
ancient  castle,  or  the  effiey  of  some  lordly  manor-honse,  with 
its  'Hodges"  and  '-Ih-eried"  attendants,  maybe  made  to  sup- 
plant the  plain  republican  "  homestead"  —  European  indo- 
lence and  luxury  to  encroach  upon  American  industry  and 
simplicity  ;  but,  I  doubt  whether  this  will  improve  the  taste 
or  the  morals,  or  add  much  to  the  peace  ami  happiness  of 
the  American  people.  I  doubt  whetlier  it  will  promote  that 
EQUALITY  of  which  We  boast,  or  make  us  more  worthy  the 
respeet  and  imitation  of  the  world. 

In  this  country,  thanks  to  our  republican  institutions  and 
the  smiles  of  a  kind  Providence,  we  have  but  few  very  rich, 
and  few  exU-emely  poor.  Here,  with  slight  excepHons,  al 
labor  in  some  sphere,  and  all  alike  enjoy  the  necessaries  and 
luxuries  of  life.  And  I  regret,  that  under  n  plea  of  improv- 
ing the  "taste"  of  our  people,  Ameucans  should  be  taught 
,  a  love  of  pomp  and  show,  and  costly  establishments,  laste 
may  be  purchased  at  too  great  an  expense. 

That  the  taste  of  our  people  needs  improving  in  respect  to 
buildiniJ  and  beautifying  their  homes,  and  that  snch  im- 
provem'ent  might  be  made  consistent  with  simplicity  and 
economy,  no  one  can  doubt.  But  a  work  to  aid  m  its  ac- 
compUsliment,  must,  as  fru-  as  possible,  be  witlun  the  means, 
and  meet  the  wants  of  all,  so  that  the  man  with  four  or  live 
hundred  dollars  may  find  assistance  in  enabling  him  to  make 
a  home  at  once  convenient  and  tasteful.  I  long  for  the  time 
when  not  only  the  mansions  of  the  rich,  but  the  cottages  of 
the  poor,  shaU  have  the  benefit  of  that  "  true  taste  which  is 
good  economy."  ■,,■.! 

The  traveller  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  particularly  in  the 
agricultural  districts  of  England,  is  enchanted  with  the  beauty 
of  its  rural  residences.  And  this  delight  is  not  caused  by 
the  elegance  iind  splendor  of  the  palaces  of  the  "getilry" 
occasionally  met  with,  but  by  the  beautiful,  though  humble 
cottages  of  the  porr,  which,  with  the  Howenng  hedges  so 
common  in  England,  gives  to  it  the  appearance  of  a  vast 
garden,  with  here  and  there  a  summer-house,  shaded  by  a 
cluoter  of  overspreading  trees,  and  covered  with  roses  and 
honeysuckles. 

We  need  another  work  on  Cottage  Residences— a  work 
for  the  million. 


This  was  published  in  the  September  number  for 
1848.  Mr.  Barrt,  on  his  way  to  Ewrope,  called  on 
Mr.  Downing  early  the  ensuing  winter,  and  wrote 
us  at  the  time,  staling  that  Mr.  D.  was  preparing  a 
work  on  clieap  cottage  residences.  We  have  since 
that  time  been  an.xiously  awaiting  the  announcement 
of  the  book.  A  month  or  two  since  it  was  adver- 
tised in  the  eastern  papers,  and  most  of  the  agricul- 
tural papers  acknowledged  its  receipt.  Although 
the  publishers  did  not  furnish  us  with  a  copy,  w^e 
took  the  first  opportunity  to  procure  one  of  the  agent 
in  this  city,  Mr.  D.  M."Di;wev.  It  is  a  large  work 
of  nearly  500  pages,  beautifully  printed  on  tine  paper, 
and  illustrated  with  over  300  engravings.  It  is  divi- 
ded into  two  parts.  The  first  part,  of  about  2o0 
pages,  contains  many  useful  suggestions  on  rural 
architecture,  and  about  20  designs  for  cottages  and 
farm-houses  —  the  lowest  estimate  $300,  and  the 
highest  $5,000.  It  also  contains  various  plans  for 
barns,  stables,  yards,  fcc.  There  are  over  100  en- 
gravings in  this  part. 

The  second  part  contains  thirteen  designs  for  a 
more  e.xpensive  class  of  country  houses,  or  what 
the  author  calls  villas.  The  estimate  for  the  cheap- 
est plan  is  §3,500,  and  the  highest  f  14,000. — 
And  unless  some  of  our  readers  may  not  know  the 
difierence  between  a  villa  and  a  cottage,  we  must 
give  the  author's  own  definitions.  A  cottage  is  "a  i 
dwelling  so  small  that  the  household  'uties  may  all 
be  performed  by  the  family,  or  with  t.ie  assistance 
of  not  more  than  one  or  tw^o  domestics."  "A  villa 
is  a  country  house  of  larger  accommodation,  requir- 
ing the  care  of  at  least  three  or  more  servants." 
We  think  after  this  the  all-important  distinction  will 
be  perfectly  understood,  and  settled  beyond  the  reach 
of  cavil  ;  so  if  the  daughters  residing  in  the  villa, 
with  a  due  regard  to  their  own  health,  and  a  desire 
to  understand  thoroughly  the  mysteries  of  hous^e- 
keeping,  undertake  to  do  the  work,  and  dispense  with 
one  or  two  of  the  servants,  the  house  must  no  longer 
be  called  a  villa,  but  a  cottage.  This  part  also  con- 
tains various  suggestions,  enforced  by  illustrations, 
for  decorating  and  furnishing  the  interior  of  houses 
to  correspond  with  the  style  of  the  e-\terior.  Also, 
plans  for  ventilating  and  warming. 

The  price  of  the^book  is  #4  :  and  this  is  so  high 
that  many,  we  fear,  will  be  deterred  from  purchasing 
it,  who  might  read  it  with  great  benefit.  The  pub- 
lishers, however,  Messrs.  Ai'pleton  &i  Co.,  of  New 
York,  in  a  note,  inform  us  that  they  intend  to  pub- 
lish the  first  part  separate,  which  will  reduce  the 
price  about  one-half,  we  suppose.  And  this  is  the 
part  most  needed,  and  most  useful.  We  hope  the 
publishers  will  get  up  a  fair  readable  edition  which 
they  can  afford  to  sell  for  about  tl.50,  and  then  wo 
liave  no  doubt  thousands  of  them  will  find  their  way 
into  the  hands  of  farmers  and  mechanics,  who  would 
never  purchase  the  more  expensive  work.  We 
would  at  all  events  urge  those  who  have  the  least 
idea  of  building,  to  procure  it  ;  and  we  can  assure 
them  that  it  will  in  all  probability  save  them  more 
than  ten-fold  its  cost.  No  one  who  passes  througn 
this  section  of  country,  can  fail  to  witness  the  im- 
provements of  the  last  few  years  in  the  style  of  build- 
ino-s.  For  this  we  are  indebted  in  a  very  great  de- 
gree to  Mr.  Downing.  The  publishers  liave  kind- 
fy  furnished  us  with  several  designs  of  cottages,  one 
of  which,  with  the  author's  description,  will  be  lound 
on  the  next  page.  We  shall  make  further  extracts 
from  the  book,  in  future  numbers. 
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A   DESIGN    FOR    A    SMAiL    COTTAGE. 


This  simple  design  is  given  to  show  how  a  v;ry 
small  cottage,  built  of  wood,  may  he  made  to  lor  " 
well  at  very  trifling  cost.  In  form,  it  is  a  mere  par 
rallelogram,  and  while  it  is  devoid  of  very  strongly- 
marked  architectural  character,  it  combines  some- 
thing of  home-like  or  domestic  expression. 

The  picturesqne  character  is  partly  owing  to  the 
bold  shadows  thrown  by  the  projecting  roof,  and 
partly  to  rafter  brackets  and  window  hoods. 

Let  any  one  imagine  this  little  cottage,  with  its 
roof  cut  off  close  to  the  eve?,  with  the  rafter  brackets 
that  support  the  projecting  eves  omitted,  with  the 
windows  and  door  mere  bare  frames,  and  he  has  an 
example  of  liow  this  same  cottage  would  look  as  we 
commonly  see  it  built ;  that  is  to  say,  without  the 
the  pictnresqueness  of  wood  clearly  expressed  by 
using  it  holiilij  (not  neatly  and  carefully; )  by  a  sense 
of  something  beyond  mere  utility,  evinced  in  the  pains 
taken  to  extend  the  roof  more  than  is  absolutely  need- 
ful :  and  by  raising  the  cliaracter  of  the  windows 
and  doors  by  placing  hoods  over  tlieir  tops. 


OROU.ND    PLAN. 

AccoMMODATroN. — The  single  apartment  called  the 
living-room,  twelve  by  eighteen  feet,  is  the  common 
apartment,  the  kitchen,  sitting-room,  and  parlor  of 
this  family  ;  for  it  is  intended  for  a  family  which 
"takes  care  of  itself." 

Opening  the  front  door  of  this  cottage,  we  see  an 
entry  six  feet  wide,  which  contains  the  stairs  to  the 
second  floor.  Underneath  this  stairs,  another  flight 
descends  to  the  cellar. 


On  the  left  of  the  entry  is  a  small  hed-room  twelve 
feet  square.  If  this  bedroom  is  used  constantly,  it 
would  be  better  to  have  it  communicate  with  the 
living-room  by  the  door  on  the  left  of  the  chimney 
flue,  which  is  now  the  closet  door  ;  and  the  arrange- 
ment, supposing  this  the  bed-room  in  constant  use, 
will  give  greater  convenience  and  greater  warmth  in 
winter,  since  one  fire  will  keep  both  rooms  warm. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  only  to  be  used  occasionally, 
it  would  be  better  not  to  make  it  communicate.  In- 
deed, with  a  little  nicety  of  construction,  there  is 
space  enough  to  retain  a  small  closet  for  the  living- 
room,  and  still  have  these  two  rooms  connected. 

Tlie  living-room  is  twelve  by  eighteen  feet,  a  con- 
venient size  for  daily  use.  It  is  lighted  by  a  window 
on  each  side,  and  the  chimney  being  nearly  in  the 
center  of  the  house,  no  heat  will  be  lost  in  winter. 
Near  one  corner  of  the  apposite  side  of  this  room  is 
a  door  opening  into  a  small  pantry  which  is  lighted 
by  a  window,  and  at  the  opposite  corner  is  another 
door  opening  into  a  narrow  porch.  We  have  cut 
ofl"  the  passage,  to  form  this  small  porch,  in  order  to 
protect  the  back  door,  which  opens  into  the  main 
apartment  of  the  family,  from  sudden  draughts  and 
cold  blasts,  a  point  most  important  in  a  northern 
climate,  but  too  often  neglected,  to  the  serious  dis- 
comfort of  the  inmates  of  small  cottages.  From  this 
back  porch  ant>tlier  door  will  be  seen  openin?  into  a 
small  wooJ-house,  so  that  fuel  may  he  had  without 
going  into  the  open  air.  This  wood-house  is  repre- 
sented of  small  size,  but  it  may  be  extended  in  depth 
several  feet,  if  more  room  is  wanted. 

The  second  floor  of  this  cottage  contains  two  good 
sleeping  rooms  and  two  large  closets.  There  are  no 
fire  places,  but  openings  are  left  for  stove-pipes  in 
the  flues,  so  that  one  or  both  rooms  can  he  warmed. 

There  is  a  cellar  under  this  cottage,  ami  the  outer 
cellar  door  should  be  provided  just  beneath  the  pantry 
window,  if  no  more  convenient  position  is  found  for  it. 

Cottages  of  this  size  usually  have  the  stairs  placed 
in  the  living-room,  while  the  front  door  opens  direct- 
ly into  one  of  the  apartments.  We  think,  in  this 
respect,  our  plan  has  mucli  greater  comfort  and  con- 
venience to  recommend  it. 
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Construction. — This  cottage  is  to  be  built  of 
wood,  and  the  weather-boarding  is  to  be  put  on  in  the 
vertical  manner,  with  battens  nailed  over  the  joints. 

In  many  parts  of  the  country,  where  lumber  planed 
by  machinery  is  not  easily  obtained,  we  would  use 
inch  boards  rough,  or  without  planing,  and  put  them 
on  with  square  edges  (not  matched.)     The  batten 
completely  covers  the  joint.     This  will  cheapen  the 
cottage  considerably,  if  planing  is  to  be  done  by  hand  ; 
and  for  all  outbuildings  and  cheap  cottages,  rough 
boarding,  either  painted  and  sanded,  or  washed  over 
by  the  cottager  himself   with  a  cheap  wash,* 
produces  an  effect  even  more  satisfactory  to  the 
eye,  because  more  rustic  and  picturesque  than 
planed  boards. 

But  steam-planed  boards  and  plank  are  now 
offered  so  cheaply  (that  is  to  say,  at  only  three 
or  four  dollars  per  thousand  feet  additional  cost, 
being  at  the  same  time  matched  or  tongued  and 
grooved,)  that  they  are  now  almost  universally 
used  for  covering  houses  with  verticle  boarding. 

Planed-and-matched    flooring    boards,    one 
inch  thick,  and  of  good  quality,  can  be  had  here 
for  about  seventeen  dollars  per  thousand  feet,  or 
at  Rochester  or  Bangor  for  fourteen  dollars. 
The  same  boards  rough,  are  worth  on  the  Hud- 
son fourteen  dollars,  and  at  Rochester  eleven    , 
dollars  ;  and  as  this  cottage  would  require  about    ' 
fourteen  hundred  feet  of  weather-boarding,  the 
economy  in  cither  of  these  localities  by  using 
roush  boards,  would  be  only  about  five  dollars        - 
in  the  cost  of  the  whole  cottage  ;  so  that,  under 
these  circumstances,  we  should  prefer  the  planed 
boards,  because  there  is  some  additional  warmth 
in  the  clocer  joints  made  by  having  the  edgea 
matched. 

To  make  the  cottage  comfortable  for  the 
north,  it  should  be  filled-in  with  soft  bricks, 
placed  on  edge,  so  as  to  allow  the  inside  wall 
to  be  plastered  on  the  bricks,  as  described  in 
page  53.  In  the  milder  parts  of  the  Union  this 
will  not  be  necessary,  and,  if  omitted,  the  cost 
of  the  cottage  will  be  lessened  about  twenty- 
five  dollars  —  counting  the  price  of  soft  bricks 
at  three  dollars  per  thousand. 

The  hood  over  the  front  door,  as  shown  in  the  en- 
graving, is  a  foot  wide,  and  is  supported  by  brackets 
more  ornamental  than  those  under  the  windows,  to  de- 
note the  greater  importance  of  the  principal  entrance. 

The  roof  of  this  cottage  projects  two  feet,  and, 
like  all  cheap  cottages  in  this  country,  is  covered 
with  shingles.  On  the  sides,  the  rafters  are  contin- 
ued out  to  support  thfl  eves,  and  on  the  gables  short 
pieces  of  joist  are  fitted  in  to  support  the  sheathing 
of  th>3  roof,  and  to  give  unity  of  effect. 

Estimate. — On  the  Hudson,  this  cottage,  with  a 
cellar  under  the  whole  building,  and  filled-in  with 
bricks  on  edge,  will  cost  $400.  An  estimate  from 
an  experienced  builder  at  Rochester  places  the  cost 
there  at  $330. 


PROF.    JOHNSTON'S    LECTURES. 

We  have  received  from  C.  M.  Saxton,  of  New  York, 
Publisher  of  Agricultural  Books,  a  copy  of  Prof. 
Johnston's  Lectures,  delivered  before  the  N.  Y.  State 
Agricultural  Society,  and  the  membersof  the  Legis- 
lature. They  are  well  printed  and  nicely  bound, 
making  a  book  of  about  220  pages,  which  sells  for 
seventy-five  cents,  bound  in  cloth,  and  fifty  cents  in 
paper.  We  are  indebted  to  the  publisher  for  the 
accompanying  portrait. 


WOOD.  —  Take  a  clean  barrel 
that  will  hold  water.  Pnt  in  it  half  a  bushel  of  fresh  quick-lime, 
and  slake  it  by  pouring  over  it  boiling  water  sufficient  to  cover  it 
4  or  .5  inches  deep,  and  stirring  it  till  slaked.  When  quite  slaked, 
dissolve  in  water  and  add  2  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  zinc  (wliite  vitriol.) 
which  in  a  few  weeks  will  cause  the  white- wash  to  linrden  on  the 
wood  work .  Add  sufficient  water  to  bring  it  to  the  consistence  of 
thick  white-wash.  To  make  the  above  wash  a  pleading  cream 
color,  add  4  lbs.  yellow  ochre.  For  a  fawn  color,  take  4  lbs  umber. 
1  lb,  Indian  red.  and  >^lb.  lampblack.  (Lampblack,  when  mixed 
with  water  colors,  should  first  be  thoroughly  dissolvod  in  alcohol.) 
To  make  the  wash  grey  or  stone  color,  add  1  ib  raw  umber  and  2 
lbs.  lampblack.    The  color  may  be  put  on  with  a  white-wash  brush 


The  following  facts  were  furnished  by  B.  P.  John- 
son, Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  New  York  State 
Agricultural  Society  : 

"  Prof.  Johnston  is  a  native,  I  understand,  of  Kil- 
marnock, in  the  east  of  Scotland,  and  was  educated, 
it  i.^  believed,  at  the  University  of  Glasgow.  He 
pursaed  the  study  of  chemistry  with  Berzelius,  a 
distinguished  Swedish  chemist,  and  travelled  very 
extensively,  at  an  early  period  of  his  life,  in  the 
northern  regions  of  Europe  —  in  Sweden,  Norway, 
Finland,  and  Russia  —  traversing  the  whole  breadth 
of  European  Russia  to  the  Wolga.  Subsequently, 
he  made  himself  familiar  with  the  agriculture  of 
other  portions  of  Europe,  by  personal  examination. 
At  the  foundation  of  Durham  University,  in  England, 
he  was  appointed  one  of  its  teachers,  and  is  now 
reader  in  chemistry  and  mineralogy  in  that  distin- 
guished institution.  He  was  appointed  Professor  of 
the  Agricultural  Chemical  Association,  of  the  High- 
land and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1843,  for  five  years,  and  during  that  period,  hia 
labors  were  productive  of  great  good  to  the  agricul- 
tural interests  of  Scotland. 

"  Professor  Johnston  published  his  lectures  on 
Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Geology,  in  1841,  and 
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an  enlarged  edition  was  published  in  1847.  In  this 
country  tliis  work  has  passed  through  more  than 
twenty  editions,  and  it  has  also  been  republished  on 
the  continent  of  Europe,  in  French  and  German,  and 
has  secured  the  confidence  of  the  farmers  of  this 
country  more  than  any  work  published,  so  far  as  I 
am  informed.  He  has  published  '  Contributions  to 
Scientific  Agriculture,'  being  a  summary  account  of 
the  proceedings  and  operations  of  the  Agricultural 
Chemistry  Association  of  Scotland,  during  his  con- 
nection with  it.  This  is  a  very  valuable  work,  and 
deserving  of  extensive  circulation  in  this  country. 

"  Professor  Johnston  prepared,  for  schools,  a  Cat- 
echism on  Chemistry  and  Geology,  which  has  been 
very  extensively  introduced  into  the  primary  schools 
in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  has  passed 
through  twenty-two  editions  there.  It  has  been  re- 
published in  France,  and,  it  is  believed,  in  several 
other  countries  of  Europe.  An  edition  has  been  pub- 
lished in  this  country,  with  an  introduction  by  Prof. 
John  P.  Norton,  of  Yale  College,  who  pursued  his 
studies  a  portion  of  his  time  with  Prof.  Johnston, 
while  engaged  in  the  Agricultural  Chemical  Associ- 
ation of  Scotland.  This  is  a  work  of  great  merit, 
and  has  been  productive  of  the  most  favorable  results 
wherever  introduced. 

"  Professor  Johnston  was  invited  by  the  New 
York  State  AgricuU-.-.-ai  Society,  in  1848,  to  visit 
this  country,  and  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  before 
the  Society,  and  such  other  associations  as  he  might 
be  enabled  to  address.  His  connection  with  the 
Chemical  Association  not  being  concluded,  the  invi- 
tation was  then  declined.  In  1849  the  invitation  was 
renewed,  and  he  appeared  before  an  American  audi- 
ence, for  the  first  time,  at  the  Annual  Fair  of  the 
Society,  at  Syracuse,  in  September.  His  address 
upon  that  occasion  was  upon  the  agriculture  of 
Europe,  and  was  listened  to  with  great  interest  by 
an  immense  auditory.  In  January,  1850,  he  deliv- 
ered the  course  of  lectures  which  are  now  presented, 
in  separate  form,  before  the  Society  and  members  of 
the  Legislature.  He  subsequently  delivered  a  course 
of  lectures  before  the  Lowell  Institute,  Boston  ;  also 
before  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  at  Washington,  and 
two  lectures  before  the  American  Institute  of  New 
York.  He  made  an  agricultural  examination  and 
survey  of  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick,  which 
has  been  published  by  the  Provincial  Legislature, 
and  which  is  very  highly  commended  by  gentlemen 
of  that  province. 

"  Professor  Johnston  is  in  the  meridian  of  life  and 
of  usefulness  ;  and,  should  his  life  be  spared,  as  we 
trust  it  may  be  for  years,  from  his  acknowledged 
industry,  his  habits  of  thorough  investigation,  his 
ardent  desire  to  contribute  to  the  advancement  of 
science,  his  labors  will  yet,  we  doubt  not,  result  in 
great  good  to  the  cause  to  which  he  devotes  the  en- 
tire energies  of  hia  vigorous  intellect. 

"  The  agriculturists  of  America  are  under  great 
obligations  to  him  for  the  course  of  lectures  which 
are  about  to  be  presented  to  them,  and  we  feel  as- 
sured that  they  will  prove  of  unspeakable  advantage 
to  the  entire  agricultural  interest  of  our  country. 

"  Professor  Johnston  is  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Enghnd,  Honorary  Member  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  England,  Honorary  Member 
of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society,  and  of 
several  of  the  European  scientific  agricultural  asso- 
ciations." 


BEES.— No.  5. 

The  various  styles  of  hives  being  too  numerous  for 
an  extended  notice  on  each,  I  will  merely  say,  that 
all  hives  not  conforming  in  size  to  sucli  as  I  have 
previously  stated  to  be  of  the  proper  dimensions, 
(containing  about  1800  cubic  inches  in  the  clear,) 
are  unsuited  for  the  most  successful  bee-culture  ; 
and  any  shape,  except  such  as  are  as  much  or  more 
in  breadth  as  in  depth,  are  not  susceptible  of  produ- 
cing the  greatest  quantity  of  surplus,  or  box  honey. 
No  man  can  ever,  in  my  opinion,  invent  or  construct 
a  hive  in  which  bees  will  store  up  more  honey  than 
in  ordinary  hives,  only  so  far  as  he  approximates  to 
the  true  natural  size  of  the  hive,  and  its  proper  shape^ 
whereby  the  bees  labor  to  the  best  advantage.  Hives 
can  be  simplified,  and  new  and  important  modes  of 
ventilation  adapted,  rendering  them  highly  valuable 
over  common  boxes  :  and  this  is  all  that  I  claim  to 
have  done  in  that  of  my  own  construction. 

There  is,  however,  one  pretended  discovery  in  the 
management  of  bees,  that  I  can  not  sufTer  to  pass 
without  a  notice.  I  refer  to  Gilinorc's  plan  of  placing 
the  whole  apiary  into  one  domicil  in  common  ;  then 
feeding  them  on  some  compound  that  only  costs,  as 
he  says,  about  three  cents  per  pound  ;  from  which 
the  bees  rapidly  make  the  most  pure  honey,  even  to 
the  extent  of  "  1200  pounds  of  box  honey  by  only  six 
original  stocks"  I  I  consider  this  the  ne  plus  ultra  of 
humbugs,  and  it  deserves  an  extended  notice  for  the 
public  good,  and  in  my  next  I  will  try  and  do  it  justice. 

In  answer  to  "  J.  D.  C,"  who  asks  how  my  the- 
ory of  the  queen's  taking  ferial  flights  for  the  purpose 
of  coition  with  the  drones,  can  be  reconciled  with  his 
statements,  I  would  observe,  that  I  think  he  can  not 
bs  positive,  at  this  late  day,  whether  the  queen  re- 
ferred to  as  being  found  on  the  ground,  was  with  a 
first  or  a  second  swarm.  He  says,  "  it  being  a  second 
swarm  ;"  but  how  is  it  possible  that  he  can  now 
recollect  a  circumstance  of  so  trivial  and  unimportant 
(at  that  time)  a  matter?  It  was,  he  says,  •' iome 
few  years  ago,"  and  my  theory  appears  to  be  entirely 
new  to  him  now.  The  (|uery  is,  how  does  he  hap- 
pen to  recollect  that  it  was  a  second  swarm  ?  What 
cause  would  he  have  for  noticing  whether  it  was  a 
first  or  a  second  swarm,  even  at  the  time  it  happened  ? 
I  do  not  wish  to  discredit  his  statements  :  but  it  is 
really  very  singular  that  he  should  know  that  it  was 
a  second  swarm  at  the  present  time.  It  is  no  easy 
thing  to  be  positive  in  such  things,  even  at  the  time 
of  swarming.  IIow  many  swarms  issue  and  return 
to  the  parent  stock,  unknown  to  the  apiarian. 

He  says  further  :  "  When  my  bees  show  signs  of 
disquiet  on  hiving  them,  1  catch  the  queen,  (or  queens, 
if  more  than  one,)  and  cut  one  wing,  and  then  return 
it  to  its  swarm."  He  does  not  say  whether  his  "dis- 
quiet" bees  were  first  or  after  swarms,  which  is  im- 
portant in  this  case.  My  experience  in  bee-culture 
has  always  shown  that  it  is  the  quiet  swarms  that 
need  attention,  as  there  is  always  danger  where  the 
bees  refuse  to  labor,  and  where  they  remain  inactive  ; 
but  never  from  an  active  swarm.  If  "  J.  D.  C."  will 
cut  the  wing  of  a  yovns^,  virf^in  queen,  and  find  the 
result  ho  speaks  of,  then  I  will  admit  that  my  theory 
(not  mine  alone,)  is  unsound.  Let  us  have  a  fair 
trial  next  season,  friend  "  J.  D.  C,"  and  please  be 
very  particular  that  you  do  not  operate  on  old  queens 
instead  of  young  ones.  T.  B.  Miner, 

Author  of  the  American  Bee-Koepcr'B  Manual. 

Clinton,  Oneida  Co.,  JV.  Y.,  1850. 
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HORTICULTURAL    EXHIBITIONS 

We  have  to  devote  a  large  portion  of  our  space, 
this  month,  to  a  notice  of  the  numerous  interesting 
exhibitions  that  have  been  held  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  Those  who  are  interested  in  the  progress  of 
horticulture  will  not  regret  this  ;  for  it  is  both  profita- 
ble and  interesting  to  know  what  fine  things  and  what 
improvoments  these  annual  displays  have  brought  out, 
and  what  are  the  particular  products  or  varieties  in 
which  different  sections  of  the  country  excel.  The 
extent  of  our  country,  and  the  variety  of  its  soils  and 
productions,  are  truly  wonderful.  We  have  never 
so  fully  realized  these  matters  as  we  have  this  season. 
Our  visit  to  Cincinnati,  and  meeting  there  fellow  la- 
borers from  the  most  distant  regions,  thousands  of 
miles  apart — the  facts  we  have  gathered  from  them, 
and  an  examination  of  their  productions,  have  opened 
our  eyes  to  many  points  that  before  we  had  either 
considered  lightly  or  not  considered  at  all.  To  be 
able  to  say  what  varieties  of  fruit  will  or  will  not 
succeed  in  this  or  that  section  of  this  extensive  coun- 
try, requires  such  a  thorough  knowledge  of  soil,  cli- 
mate, Jkc,  as  no  individual  yet  possesses,  and  which 
must  be  gathered  from  actual  experience.  These 
great  exhibitions  that  bring  together  people  and  pro- 
ductions from  all  parts,  will  aflbrd  the  best  means  of 
acquiring  this  knowledge. 

THE  ALBANY  AND  RENSSELAER  HORT.  SOCIETY. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Secretary  of  this  Society, 
for  a  copy  of  the  report  of  its  annual  exhibition,  hold 
on  the  ISth  of  September.  This  Society  is  one  of 
the  most  efficient  and  successful  of  any  in  our  State. 
Every  succeeding  show  is  an  improvement  on  its 
predecessor  ;  and  this  speaks  well  fitr  the  horticul- 
tural skill  and  zeal,  and  particularly  the  public  spirit- 
edness,  of  the  citizens  of  Albany  and  Troy,  and  their 
respective  neighborhoods.  Of  fruits,  the  display 
appears  to  have  been  varied  and  fine.  Messrs. 
Wilson  &,  Co.,  nurserymen,  exhibited  53  varieties 
of  Pears  ;  Dr.  H.  Wkndell,  34  ;  and  V.  P.  Douw, 
Esq.,  18.  Isaac  DE^NISo^,  Esq.,  presented  22  vari- 
eties of  plums.  RoBT.  Ma>\ving,  Esq.,  of  Salem, 
Mass.,  exhibited  specimens  of  the  IVcndell  pear,  a 
new  seedling  of  t!-e  late  Dr.  Van  Mons. 

We  extract,  below,  the  premiums  awarded  for 
fruils  and  Mowers,  in  order  to  show  the  best  articles 
in  these  departments.  The  committees  very  prop- 
erly in  most  cases  give  the  names  of  the  varieties  to 
which  they  gave  premiums. 


FRUITS*. 

Apfles. — For  the  best  and  most  extensive  collection,  32  Yarietiee, 
E.  P.  Prentice,  $3. 

For  the  2d  best  and  most  extensive  eoUection,  21  varieties,  Wil- 
son, Thorburn  &  Teller,  $2. 

For  tho  best  one  variety  exhibited,  Rhode  Island  Greening,  M. 
V.  B.  Schryver,  of  Schodac,  1. 

Pears  —For  the  beat  and  most  extensive  collection,  53  varieties, 
Wilson,  Thorburn  &.  Teller,  3. 

For  the  2d  best  and  2d  most  extensive  collection,  34  varieties, 
Dr.  Herman  WendeU,  2. 

For  the  best  six  varieties— White  Doyenne,  Seckell,  Flemish 
Beauty,  Beurre  Bosc,  Louise  Bonne  de  Jerst-y.  and  Beurre  D'Ar- 
embnrgh— to  V-  P.  Douw,  2. 

For  the  best  one  variety,  to  Wilson,  Thorburn  St  Teller — White 
Doyenne— 1. 

[The  rule  required  that  sis  specimens  should  be  shown  ;  many 
otherseihibited  very  fine  specimens  of  this  variety,  but  not  in  suf- 
ficient numbers  to  enable  them  to  compete.] 

Peaches.— For  the  best  and  most  extensive  collection,  to  Dr. 
Alden  March,  for  12  varieties,  3. 

For  2d  best  and  2d  most  extensive  collection,  to  Wilson,  Thor- 
bnrn  St  Teller,  for  8  varieties,  2 

For  bests  varieties,  to  E.  Dorr,  for  President,  Morris  Red  Rare- 
ripe, and  Crawford's  Late,  1. 

For  best  one  variety,  to  L.  Menand  for  George  IV.,  1. 

Plums. — For  the  best  and  most  extensive  collection,  to  Isaac 
Denniaton,  23  varieties.  3. 

For  the  2d  best  and  2d  most  extensive  collection,  to  E.  Dorr,  12 
varieties,  2. 

For  the  best  one  variety— six  specimens  exhibited— to  Isaac 
Donniflton,  for  Rcine  Claude,  1. 

Nectarinks.  —For  the  best  oce  variety— six  specimens  to  be  ex- 
hibited—to V.  P.  Douw,  for  Newington,  1. 

[The  other  premiums  ofiFerod  were  not  competed  for] 

Grapes.— Foreign— For  the  best  two  varieties  exhibited— three 
of  each  variety — to  V.  P-  Douw,  for  Golden  Chassellas  and  Miller's 
Burgundy. 

[The  other  premiums  offered  were  not  competed  for.] 

Grapes. — Native— Fot  the  best  collection,  to  E,  Dorr,  for  4  vari- 
eties, 3. 

For  the  best  two  varieties,  to  Erastus  Pease,  for  Catawbas  and 
Isabellas,  2. 

Water  Melo.ns.— For  the  best  two  varieties,  to  V.  P.  Douw,  for 
Joppa  and  Spanish,  2. 

Tho  others  offered,  were  not  considered  worthy  of  premium. 

Musk  Melons.— For  the  best  one  variety,  L.  Menand,  for  Green 
Citrons,  1. 

The  other  varieties  offered  were  not  deemed  worthy  of  premi- 
ums. HERMAN  WENDELL,  Chairmau. 

FLOWERS. 

Dahlias. — For  the  best  display,  to  Norman  Briggs,  of  Schaghti- 
coke,  $3. 

For  thP!  best  12  dissimilar  blooms,  to  Norman  Briggs,  for  Con- 
stantia.  Lady  Sale,  Viscount  Ressigneur,  Admiral  Stopford,  Mc- 
Kenzie's  Perfection,  Miss  Chaplin.  Bragg's  Arethusa.  Caleb  Cope, 
Rainbow,  Ultimatum,  Madam  Zahler,  and  Toison  D'Or,  2. 

For  the  best  six  dissimilar  blooms,  to  Norman  Brigge,  for  Toison 
D'Or,  Arethusa,  Madam  Zahler,  Rainbow,  Lady  Sale,  and  Princess 
Radzville,  1. 

For  the  best  flower,  specimen  bloom,  to  James  Wilson,  for  Prin- 
cess Radzville,  1. 

Roses. — For  the  best  ten  varieties,  the  premium  is  awarded  to 
L.  Menand,  for  La  Reine,  Souvenier  de  Malmaison,  Bougere.  Eu- 
gene Beauharnois,  Aimee  Vibert,  Geanie  des  BataiUes,  Devonien- 
sis.  Marquis  Bocella,  Hermosa  and  Chromatella,  2. 

Verbenas.— For  the  best  12  varieties,  the  premium  was  award- 
ed to  Norman  Briggs,  of  Schaghticoke,  for  Robinson's  Defiance, 
Eclipse.  Roseum  Superbum,  Queen,  Polkii,  Beauty  Supreme,  Su- 
sette,  Buist'8  New  Blue,  Fire  Ball,  Variegatta,  Monk's  Purple,  and 
Virginal,  2. 

For  the  best  six  varieties,  the  premium  is  awarded  to  D.  Thos. 
VaJl.  for  Robinson's  Defiance,  Beauty  Supreme,  Polkii,  Queen, 
Eclipse  and  Susette,  1. 

For  the  best  seedling,  never  before  exhibited,  the  premium  is 
awarded  to  N.  Tillman,  from  Dr.  Wendell's  Garden.  1. 

Phloxes. -^For  the  best  ten  varieties,  the  premium  is  awarded  to 
N.  Tillman,  from  Dr.  Wendell's  garden,  for  Reine  de  Jour,  Prin- 
cess Marianne,  Anais  Chauviero,  Blanc  de  Neuilly,  Dodouiac,  Ma- 
zeppa,  Fleur  de  Marie,  Rosea  Superba,  Auguste.  and  Almerm.  2. 

For  the  best  seedling,  never  before  exhibited,  to  James  Wil- 
son. 1. 

Asters.— For  the  best  display,  the  premium  is  awarded  to  Wm. 
iS"ewcomb,  of  Pittstown,  2. 

For  Ihe  2d  best,  to  James  Wilson,  of  Albany,  1. 

The  committee  beg  leave  to  add,  that  great  praise  is  due  to  the 
several  gentlemen  who  brought  their  flowers  in  such  perfection  to 
the  exhibition,  from  distant  places,  as  they  added  largely  to  the 
splendor  of  the  display. 

They  also  wish  to  suggest  to  contributors  that  hereafter,  cor- 
rect lists  of  all  articles  entered  for  exhibition,  be  handed  iu  early 
to  the  clerks,  and  too,  that  it  be  minutely  specified  in  each  list, 
and  on  the  several  articles  exhibited,  what  particular  class  of  pri- 
zes they  are  to  compete  for ;  attention  to  ihe.se  matters  on  the  part 
of  exhibitors,  will  materially  lessen  the  duties  of  committets  and 
enable  them  to  give  satisfaction  to  all. 

SANFORD  HOWARD,  Chairman. 


This  exhibition  was  he'd  in  Corinthian  Hall,  on 
the  26th  of  September,  in  connection  with  the  Hor- 
ticultural, Dairy,  and  Domestic  Manufacture  depart- 
ments of  the  Monroe  County  Agricultural  Pair.  The 
display  of  fruits,  flowers,  and  vegetables,  was  very 
good — superior  to  any  similar  show  we  have  seen  in 
Rochester.  The  fruits  were  remarkably  select,  the 
specimens  fine,  and,  with  a  few  exceptions,  correctly 
named.  It  is  very  grattifying  to  see  so  much  atten- 
tion given  to  this  latter  point.  This  is  one  of  the 
results  of  our  Society  and  its  exhibitions.  Mr.  Hai- 
WARD,  of  Brighton  ;  Mr.  Lay,  of  Greece  ;  Mr.  H.  N. 
LANOwoRTHr,  of  Irondequoit ;  L.  B.  Langworthy, 
of  Greece  ;  John  Donnklan,  of  Greece  ;  and  several 
others,  presented  beautiful  collections  of  apples  — 
Mr.  Do>fNELA!s"s,  in  particular,  was  remarkably  fine. 
S.  H.  AiNswoRTH,  of  West  Bloomfield,  presented  a 
large  collection  of  apples,  pears,  and  plums.  Messrs. 
BissEL  Si  Hooker  presented  a  collection  of  choice 
pears,  including  some  rare  varieties  ;  and  some  four 
or  five  varieties  of  foreign  grapes,  from  their  vinery. 
The  Black  Hamburgs  were  especially  good — bunches 
large,  well  colored  and  ripened.  They  attracted  much 
attention.  Mr.  H.  N.  Langworthy  exhibited  good 
specimens  of  Seckel,  Swan's  Orange,  and  White 
Doyenne  pears,  and  fine  specimens  of  the  Melon 
apple.  Chas.  Powis,  of  Greece,  presented  a  hand- 
some collection  of  apples  and  pears  ;  Ellwanger  & 
Barry,  select  varieties  of  apples  and  pears.  Of 
peaches,  nothing  worth  naming  was  presented,  and 
Grapes  were  not  as  fine  as  usual. 

In  the  Floral  department,  dahlias  were  the  most 
attractive  articles.  Of  these  the  display  was  deci- 
dedly superior  to  any  we  have  before  seen  here.  It 
imparted  whatever  of  brilliancy  there  was  in  the 
exhibition,  and  will  no  doubt  be  the  means  of  drawing 
increased  attention  to  this  beautiful  autumn  flower. 
Messrs.  C.  J.  Ryan  &  Co.,  of  Charlotte,  made  an 
extensive  and  beautiful  display — their  varieties  were 
good,  and  the  specimens  tastefully  shown.  Messrs. 
King  k.  Dawe,  and  S.  Moulson,  of  Rochester  ; 
Chas.  Powis,  of  Greece ;  and  Ellwanger  &.  Barry, 
contributed  handsome  collections.  A  few  amateurs, 
young  ladies  in  particular,  made  some  pretty  contri- 
butions in  the  way  of  dahlias  and  other  cut  flowers. 

The  vegetables  were  exceedingly  fine.  We  no- 
ticed several  fine  samples  of  Lima  beans  ;  and  table 
beets,  onions,  cauliflowers,  &c.,  grown  in  perfection. 
Mr.  Crosman,  and  Mr.  Kem,  and  Mr.  Mulholland 
of  Brighton,  and  Mr.  Donnelan  of  Greece,  were  the 
principal  contributors  in  this  department,  and  deserve 
great  credit  for  their  excellent  productions.  We 
annex  a  list  of  the  premiums  awarded  : 

FRUITS. — amateurs'    LIST. 

Premium  List  of  Apples. — Robert  H.  Brown,  Greece,  for  jcreat- 
est  number  (39)  of  varieties,  let  premium,  f  3  ;  N.  Hayward,  Brigh- 
ton, (35  varieties)  2d  do  ,  2  ;  F.  W.  Lay,  (38  varieties^  3a  do.,  1.— 
For  best  six  varieties— Baldwin,  Golden  Russet,  Nortliern  Spy, 
Esopus  Spitzenburg,  Norton's  Melon,  Green  Sweeting— H.  N. 
Langworthy,  1st  premium,  2  ;  L.  B.  Langworthy,  six  varieties— 
Newtown  Pippin,  Fameuse.  Green  Sweeting,  Rhode  Island  Green- 
ing, Baldwin,  St.  Lawrence— 2d  premium,  1. 

Peaches.— N.  Hayward,  Brighton,  1st  premium,  $2;  Mr.  Anni- 
tage,  2d  do.,  fiOc. 

Quinces.— J.  Bunker,  1st  premium,  $1  ;  N.  Hayw,ard.  2d  do..  50o. 

Grapes.— Isaiah  Bunker,  best  Isabella,  $2;  M.  U.  Warner,  2d 
do.,,  1.     M.  G.  Warner,  best  Catawba,  2. 

Nectarines. — Jas.  Vick,  jr..  all  exhibited,  premium,  50c. 

Pears.— H.  N,  Langworthy,  best  pears,  2.  Beautiful  Virgalieu 
and  Steven's  Genesee  Fears  were  presented  by  J.  D.  Robertson. 

""nuiTS. — nurserymen's  list. 

Aptles. — Mr.  H.  Ainsworth,  greatest  variety,  51, 1st  premi- 
um ;  John  Donndan,  2d  do.;  Chas.  Powis,  3d  do. 


Pears. — Bissell  &  Hooker,  best  pears,  1st  premium  ;  Mr.  Ains- 
worth, 2d  do.;  Chas.  Powis,  3d  do. 

Grapes.— Bissell  &  Hooker.fgrown  under  glass]  Black  Hamburgh 
and  White  Golden  Chassellas,  premium,  3.  Greatest  number, 
Mr.  Ainsworth,  2d  premium. 

Plums. — Mr.  Ainsworth.  only  exhibitor,  14  varieties,  premium. 

Quinces. — Zera  Burr,  1st  premiiun. 

Ellwanger  6c  Barry,  and  Messrs.  RJan  &  Co.,  presented  apples 
and  pears  in  abundance  for  exhibition,  but  not  for  competition. 

The  amount  of  premiums  for  the  above  list  will  be  declared  here- 
after. P.  B.UIRV,  Chairman. 
FLOWERS. 

Amateurs.- Miss  Sarah  M.  Hayward,  one  very  large  table  bou- 
quet. SI.  MissC.  W.  Cheney,  best  display  of  dahlias.  5.  Miss 
C.  W.  Cheney,  best  round  hand  bouquet,  1.  Mrs.  A.  Fitch.Riga, 
2  baskets  of  flowers,  1.  James  Vick,  floral  ornament  of  German 
Asters,  1.  PrisciUa  P.  Chappel.  2  flat  bouquets,  1.  Mrs.  S.  G. 
Crane.  2  beet  round  bouquets.  2.  John  Rapalje  exhibited  2  fine 
varieties  of  flowers,  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Fitch  some  very  fine  balsams. 

Nurserthien. — King  tx.  Dawe,  greenhouse  plants— 2d  best  display 
during  the  season,  $5.  Roses,  best  display,  3  ;  "Verbenas,  do.  do., 
Diploma  ;  Pansies,  do  do.  do.;  Phloxes,  do.  do.  do.;  Dahlias,  best 
12  varities,  do.  Besides  the  above,  Messrs.  K.  &  D.  exhibited  4 
very  fine  bouquets,  and  a  variety  of  other  flowers.  C.  J.  Ryan  8t 
Co.,  Dahhas,  best  display,  diploma  ;  bouquets,  2d  best,  table.  2  ; 
do.  do.,  round  hand,  1  ;  do.,  best  flat,  2.  S.  Moulson  exhibited  a 
fine  coUecticn  of  Dahlias.  Chas.  Powis.  Dahlias.  12  very  fine  va- 
rieties. Ellwanger  St  Barry,  Dahlias,  44  of  the  best  and  newest 
varieties  ;  Roses,  20  var.,  mostly  Hybrid  Perpetual  A  fine  col- 
lection of  Pansies  ;  do.  of  Verbenas  ;  do.  ol  Phloxes  ;  do.  of  As- 
ters ;  do.  of  German  Stocks  ;  do.  of  .\ltheas  ;  Bouquets,  2  round 
htind. 

Note. — Mr.  Ellwanger  being  chairman,  Messrs.  E.  Sc  B.  did  not 
offer  anything  for  competition.  None  of  the  premiums  awarded 
to  E .  St  B .  at  the  last  J  une  exhibition,  will  be  drawn  from  the  So- 
ciety. GEO.  ELLWANGER,  Chairman, 


The  brilliancy  of  this  exhibition  took  us  quite  by 
surprize.  We  expected  something  fine  —  we  were 
aware  that  the  most  liberal  arrangements  had  been 
made,  and  that  there  was  abundant  material  in  that 
city  and  vicinity,  for  a  grand  display  ;  still,  as  we 
have  already  said,  it  took  us  completely  by  surprise, 
so  admirable  was  it  in  all  its  parts.  We  felt  fully 
compensated  for  our  journey,  with  the  gratification 
it  alone  alTorded  us.  We  have  seen  some  of  tlie  best 
shows  that  Philadelphia  or  Boston  lias  produced  ; 
and  although  this  was  defective  in  the  display  of 
pears  and  foreign  grapes,  yet,  as  a  whole,  considering 
the  articles  exhibited,  the  arrangement,  &c.,  we  con- 
sider Cincinnati  up  to,  if  not  a  little  ahead  of,  either ; 
and  this  is  saying  a  good  deal. 

The  Show  was  held  in  a  splendid  hall  nearly  one 
hundred  feet  long  and  fifty  feet  wide.  On  either  side 
was  a  table,  the  whole  length  covered  with  fruits  — 
not  little,  shabby,  half  grown  specimens,  one  of  a 
kind — but  superb  dishes  of  those  magnificent  golden 
and  crimson  fruits  of  the  west — Fall  Pippins  as  large 
as  a  man's  head,  and  peaches  that  would  almost  weigh 
a  pound.  What  a  display  of  fruits  !  The  "Queen 
City"  and  the  "Mighty  West"  might  well  be  proud 
of  it.  Then,  in  the  center  of  the  room  were  three 
tables,  with  a  walk  between  each,  filled  with  flowers, 
flowering  plants,  and  floral  designs.  The  center 
table  was  appropriated  to  the  design  and  taller  plants. 
At  the  end  of  this  table,  just  opposite  the  entrance, 
was  a  decorated  arch,  supported  by  two  columns, 
mossed  and  ornamented  with  flowers,  and  witli  nuts 
of  the  Bu(!keye.  The  words  "Buckeye  welcome" 
were  ta.-i.efully  wrouglu  on  the  arch,  witli  the  nuts, 
and  on  the  top  was  the  American  eagle.  This  taste- 
ful object  was  the  handiwork  of  the  Misses  Orange, 
and  sold,  we  understood,  for  the  sum  of  $50,  at  the 
close  of  the  exhibition.  There  were  many  other  very 
beautiful  designs,  by  Mrs.  Wm.  Heaver  and  others. 
At  the  farther  end  of  tlie  room  we  noticed  a  villa 
residence  in  miniature,  the  grounds  all  laid  out  and 
planted  with  much  skill  and  taste  ;  and,  just  oppo- 
site, a  very  pretty  design  of  a  flower  garden,  laid 
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out  and  planted.  The  two  side  tables  wers  occupied 
with  smaller  plants,  dahlias,  &c.  Messrs.  Jackson, 
Heaver,  Saters,  and  others,  exhibited  pot  plants, 
many  of  which  were  new  and  rare,  grown  in  the  best 
manner.  Indeed,  we  think  tliey  would  do  credit  even 
to  a  Chiswick  fete.  A  better  collection  of  pot  plants, 
and  better  specimens,  have,  we  are  very  confident, 
never  been  exhibited  together  before  in  this  country. 
The  liberal  management  of  the  Society  brought 
out  this  grand  display,  and  it  was  well  rewarded. 
We  were  glad  to  see  the  great  hall  filled  —  thronged 
—  evening  after  evening,  and  every  visiter  go  away 
delighted.  One  thousand  dollars  were  received  at 
the  door,  and  six  hundred  dollars  received  at  the 
sale,  making  $1,600  receipts.  We  congratulate  the 
officers  and  members  of  this  very  excellent  Society 
on  the  success  which  has  crowned  their  efibrts  on  this 
occasion.  It  afibrds  them  great  encouragement  for 
the  future. 

THE   POMOLOGICAL   CONGRESS  AT  CINCINNATI. 

Tms  meeting  was  held  in  connection  with  the  Ohio 
State  Fair,  on  the  3d  and  4th  of  October.  Its  sittings 
were  held  in  one  of  the  tents  on  the  show  grounds. 
Dr.  W.  D.  Brinke,  of  Philadelphia,  presided.  The 
meeting  was  pretty  well  attended  by  the  fruit-grow- 
ers and  nurserymen  of  the  west.  Ohio,  Indiana,  Ken- 
tucky, Missouri,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Sic,  were  all  repre- 
sented to  some  extent.  New  York  was  represented 
by  Messrs.  Chas.  Downing  and  A.  Saul,  of  New- 
burgh,  and  a  very  respectable  delegation  from  Buf- 
falo, consisting  of  Col.  Hodge,  Lewis  F.  Allen, 
Prof.  CoppocK,  Messrs.  Eaton,  McArthuk,  and 
Bome  others.  The  Eastern  States  had  not  a  dele- 
gate present.  We  regretted  very  much  the  absence 
of  such  men  as  Col.  Wilder,  Samuel  Walker,  C. 
M.  Hovey,  and  others,  who  have  always  so  ably  rep- 
resented New  England  at  these  meetings.  A.  J. 
Downing,  Esq.,  the  chairman  of  the  general  fruit 
committee,  was  also  absent ;  so  that,  witii  a  dozen 
exceptions,  the  meeting  was  composed  of  western 
men  who  had  not  previously  attended  'he  meetings 
of  the  Congress.  Notwithstanding  these  drawbacks, 
the  meeting  was  interesting,  at  least  it  was  so  to  us. 
We  had  the  pleasure  of  making  the  acquaintance  of 
the  most  intelligent  cultivators,  and  the  best  fruits 
of  the  west ;  and  this  was  more  particularly  what  we 
wanted.  We  had  also  an  opportunity  of  learning 
many  important  facts,  in  regard  to  western  and  south- 
western soils,  climate,  and  culture,  that  we  were  be- 
fore ignorant  of.  The  western  people  benefitted  in 
the  same  way,  no  doubt.  A  committee  on  synonyms 
was  appointed  at  an  early  stage  of  the  proceedings, 
and  spent  a  whole  day  in  examining  and  comparing 
specimens,  aud  correcting  errors.  This  committee 
was  appointed  at  the  suggestion  of  the  President, 
and  the  labor  it  performed  was,  we  think,  quite  as 
important  to  the  cause  of  pomology  as  anything  else 
that  was  done.  Col.  Wilder  sent  a  fine  collection 
of  specimens  of  pears,  and  a  letter  apologizing  for 
his  unavoidable  absence. 

Tiie  Congress  was  called  to  be  held  in  connection 
with  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Cincinnati,  and  Mr. 
Ernst,  the  President  of  that  Society,  had  provided  a 
suitable  room  in  town  for  its  use,  but  at  a  prelimin- 
ary meeting  it  was  decided  to  assemble  out  on  the 
show  ground,  in  a  tent,  in  connection  with  the  Agri- 
cultural Society.  This  step,  we  believe,  though  well 
meant  by  its  advocates,  had  a  decidedly  injurious 
effect  on  the  proceedings  of  the  pomological  meeting . 


The  show  grounds  v/ere  three  or  four  miles  from 
town,  and  the  day  was  consequently  far  advanced 
before  people  could  get  out  there.  Then  there  were 
no  seats,  table,  or  other  other  suitable  arrangements 
for  displaying  fruit  and  transacting  business — these 
matters  were  all  to  be  prepared,  and  when  prepared, 
were  far  from  being  convenient  or  suitable.  Then 
the  evenings  that  might  have  been  profitably  spent 
in  a  room  in  town,  were  lost.  The  Cincinnati  Hort- 
icultural Society  was  holding  its  exibition  at  the  same 
time,  and  most  of  the  gentlemen  of  Cincinnati,  who 
arc  interested  in  pomology,  and  would  have  been  of 
great  service  in  the  convention,  could  not  leave  their 
posts  in  town  at  the  exibition  room,  to  go  out  four 
miles  to  the  show  grounds.  Their  services  were 
therefore  lost  entirely.  We  shall,  by  and  by,  as  we 
get  leisure,  refer  in  a  more  minute  w^ay  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Convention. 


A    FEW    HINTS    FOR    NOVEMBER. 

Trees  transplanted  recently  should  be  carefully  staked 
if  likely,  from  size  or  exposure,  to  be  blown  around 
by  the  winds  ;  and  all  should  be  carefully  mulched. 
Common  rough  manure  from  the  barn-yard,  is  as 
good  as  anything.  Staking  and  mulching  are  the 
great  preservatives  of  newly  planted  trees,  either  in 
summer  or  autumn.  Trees  planted  last  spring  even, 
would  be  greatly  benefitted  by  a  mulching,  and  es- 
pecially vi'here  they  have  not  grown  freely,  and  taken 
deep  root  in  the  ground.  _Soft-wooded  trees,  such  as 
the  Pawlonia,  some  Magnolias,  fcc,  which,  though 
perfectly  hardy  after  one  or  two  seasons'  growth,  are 
likely  to  be  winter-killed,  if  quite  exposed,  should 
have  a  thin  sheathing  of  straw  for  the  first  winter ; 
and  that,  even  if  planted  last  spring.  This  remark 
applies  to  both  deciduous  and  evergreen  trees.  Rare 
evergreens,  even  the  perfectly  hardy  ones,  should  in- 
variably have  a  slight  protection  the  first  winter. 

Raspberries,  to  ensure  a  certain  crop  next  season, 
should  be  protected.  The  practice  of  the  great  mar- 
ket-growers near  New-York,  is  to  lay  down  the  canes 
and  cover  very  lightly  with  earth.  Straw  or  boughs 
of  trees  will  answer  ;  but  there  is  a  standing  objection 
to  all  such  things,  and  that  is,  they  attract  vermin. 

Strawberry  beds,  and  particularly  those  recently 
planted,  should  be  protected  to  prevent  being  drawn 
out,  as  they  certainly  will  be  if  left  exposed,  unless 
the  ground  should  be  covered  with  snow  all  winter, 
which  can  not  be  expected,  in  many  places. 

Half  hardy  plants,  such  as  monthly  roses,  carna- 
tions, &c.,  may  be  wintered  well  by  planting  them 
compactly  in  a  bed,  and  enclosing  them  with  a  frame 
like  that  for  a  hot-bed,  and  covering  it  with  boards. 
These  can  be  removed  at  mild  intervals  during  win- 
ter, and  air  be  given,  to  prevent  mold,  Sic. 

Dahlia  roots  are  frequently  lost  by  being  put  away 
in  a  cellar,  green  and  wet.  The  roots  should  be  well 
dried  in  the  sun,  until  there  is  no  apparent  moisture 
about  them,  and  then  be  placed  on  dry  shelves  or  be 
put  away  in  sand,  where  they  will  not  freeze.  With 
this  precaution,  the  roots  are  as  easily  wintered  as 
potatoes. 

Field  Mice  are  often  rery  destructive  to  orchard 
and  garden  trees.  One  of  the  greatest  preventives, 
is  to  clear  up  thoroughly  all  brush  and  rubbish  that 
may  Jiave  accumulated  during  summer,  remove  all 
grass,  weeds,  &c.,  that  the  mice  might  burrow  and 
work  under  during  winter. 
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THE    BLOODGOOD    PEAK. 

Tnis  is  one  of  the  most  popular  of  all  our  summer 
pnar?,  and  is,  on  the  whole,  perhaps  one  of  the  best. 
We  bring  it  forward  at  this  time,  because  we  have 
this  season  had  a  full  crop  for  the  first  time,  on  a 
standard  tree  about  twelve  years  old  ;  and  we  have 
also  had  a  crop  from  a  top-grafted  tree  of  five  years 
growth.  lu  both  cases  the  fruit  has  been  fine,  but- 
tery, melting,  and  rich — approaching  more  nearly,  in 
texture  and  flavor,  a  fine  autumn  variety,  than  any  of 
the  summer  pears  we  have  had,  excepting  Osband's 
Summer.  In  appearance  it  is  not  attractive  —  dull, 
and  somewhat  russety.  If  it  had  the  clear  colors  of 
t!ie  OsbaniTs  Summer,  or  the  Madeline,  it  would 
tell  greatly  in  its  favor  in  the  markets,  where  the  eye 
must  be  pleased.  The  tree  is  erect  and  regular  in  its 
habit,  of  moderate  vigor,  with  reddish  brown  shoots. 
It  succeeds  finely  on  the  quince,  making  fine  branchy 
trees  three  to  five  feet  in  height  the  first  season  from 
bud.     It  will  make  a  fine  garden  pyramid. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  give  a  minute  description  of 
it.  The  outline  conveys  a  fair  idea  of  its  average 
size  and  shape. 

Nicholas  Longworth,  of  Cincinnati. — To  this 
gentleman  more  than  to  any  other,  is  this  country 
indebted  for  whatever  progress  it  has  made  in  the 
vineyard  culture  of  the  grape  ;  and  it  is  pleasant  to 
see  that  the  people  of  his  own  city  and  State  appre- 
ciate his  labor.  During  the  State  Fair,  the  Hoard  of 
Agriculture  presented  him  with  "  a  beautiful  and 
highly  finished  silver  goblet,  for  his  successful  cul- 
ture of  the  grape  ;"  and  at  the  same  time,  Mr. 
Eknst,  President  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  pre- 
sented him  with  an  elaborate  and  elegantly  wrought 
silver  vase,  engraved  with  the  following  iuscriptiou  : 
'■Presented  through  the  Cincinnati  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, to  Nicholas  Longworth,  for  his  eminent  exer- 
tions in  Horticulture,  by  a  friend  of  the  cause."' 

The  horticultural  doings  of  Cincinnati,  tliis  season, 
have  been  every  way  worthy  of  the  Queen  City. 


THE    SUMMER    FRANCREAL    PEAR. 

Wb  think  that  this  pear  is  by  no  means  so  popular 
as  it  ought  to  bo.  Without  being  decidedly  Jirst 
rate  in  flavor,  it  has  many  properties  that  entitle  it 
to  a  place  among  the  most  valuable  of  our  summer 
varieties.  The  tree  is  remarkably  hardy  and  vigor- 
ous. During  all  the  blight  prevalence  in  this  re- 
gion, we  do  not  remember  having  seen  a  tree  or 
limb  affected  by  it.  It  is  upright,  stout,  branch- 
ing, and  regular  in  habit.  On  either  pear  or  quince 
it  will  make  a  beautiful  pyramid,  with  very  little 
care.  Then  it  bears  quite  young,  and  most  abund- 
antly. A  small  tree,  about  four  feet  high,  on  our 
grounds,  on  quince  stack,  bore  full  half  a  bushel  this 
year.  The  outline  here  given  is  the  average  size  on 
pear  stock  ;  but  on  quince  stocks,  if  the  trees  be  not 
overloaded,  they  will  be  fully  twice  as  large.  Like 
all  other  summer  pears,  it  requires  house-ripening. 
Indeed,  if  allowed  to  ripen  on  the  tree,  it  is  worthless. 
We  pick  them  when  fully  grown,  and  as  tliey  begin 
to  change  color.  They  then  become  melting,  juicy, 
and  fine,  with  a  refreshing  vinous  flavor.  The  fruit 
is  very  distinct  in  shape  —  roundish,  tapering  to  the 
stalk  and  eye,  and  of  a  greenish  yellow  color.  The 
tree  also  is  very  distinct,  so  as  easily  to  be  recognized 
among  hundreds  of  sorts,  either  with  or  without  foli- 
age. The  leaves  are  cottony  and  gray,  folded  back, 
and  have  a  large,  light  colored  midrib.  The  wood 
is  stout,  brown  colored,  with  gray  specks,  and  the 
young  shoots  are  quite  woolly  and  gray. 

A  Fruit  Lauder. — Mr.  Barry: — I  will  give  you 
a  description  of  a  ladder  for  gathering  fruit,  wliich  I 
saw  in  IJcaver  county  four  years  since,  and  which  I 
have  not  seen  in  my  travels  in  any  other  place.  Get 
a  straight  pole  of  the  desired  length,  say  '25  feet  for 
a  long  ladder,  and  4  or  4  J  inches  at  the  butt  end 
after  the  bark  is  oft",  (basswood  I  prefer,  as  combining 
lightness  and  strength  ;)  saw  it  up  through  the  cen- 
ter 7  or  8  feet ;  spread  it  equally  to  each  side,  to  a 
sufficient  distance  :  bore  with  a  seven-eighths  auger, 
for  rungs  or  pins,  which  should  be  of  tough,  durable 
timber.  Such  a  ladder  will  stand  steady  on  almost 
any  position  of  the  ground  or  tree.  Tiios.  McClel- 
land.—.1/i«  Creek,  Erie  Co.,  Pa.,  1850. 
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THE    NORTHERN    SPY    APPLE. 

A  FEW  days  ago  we  were  invited  to  ride  out  to  Mr. 
Hand's,  of  Mendon,  in  tliis  county,  to  see  liis  North- 
ern Spy  apple  trees  before  the  crops  were  gathered, 
and  we  can  safely  say  that  we  have  never  been  more 
gratified  with  any  thing  in  the  way  of  bearing  fruit 
trees.  A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the  peculiar 
tendency  of  this  variety  to  produce  a  large  proportion 
of  small,  inferior,  or  unmarketable  fruit,  and  we  only 
wish  that  those  wlio  entertain  such  an  opinion  of  it, 
could  have  been  with  us  and  seen  Mr.  Hand's,  trees. 
A  more  abundant,  uniform,  and  perfect  crop,  we  have 
never  seen,  of  any  variety.  Twenty-four  trees,  we 
believe,  in  one  row,  some  sixteen  years  old,  with 
straight  trunks  sixteen  feet  high  and  perhaps  a  foot 
in  diameter,  with  lofty  symmetrical  heads  loaded  in 
every  part,  the  boughs  bending  almost  to  the  ground, 
with  large  and  beautiful  crimson  fruit,  is  surely  a 
pleasing -sight.  Of  small,  unmarketable  fruit  we 
could  see  none.  Mr.  Hand  has  probably  one  hund- 
red and  fifty  barrels,  and  has  sold  most  of  them  at 
$•2.50  per  barrel,  while  other  varieties  sell  for  $1.25 
to  $1.50. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Northern  Spy  requires 
free  pruning  and  high  culture  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  will  be  much  better  with  such  treatment,  than 
if  neglected.  So  will  all  other  varieties,  and  espe- 
cially those  that  mature  so  late  in  the  season.  We 
notice  that  Mr.  Hand's  trees  are  in  excellent  condi- 
tion. He  has  pruned  out  the  centre,  so  that  it  is 
quite  open,  tlms  giving  the  sunlight  free  access  to 
all  parts  of  the  trees  ;  but  the  trees  stand  too  close 
—  the  lower  branches  of  the  adjoining  trees  are 
already  meeting  and  con.ing  in  contact  witli  each 
other,  so  that  the  fruit  on  them  are  considerably 
shaded,  and  consequent'  y  less  highly  colored  than 
those  on  the  top  brand  es,  and  they  will  not  be  so 
finely  flavored.  Mr.  H  \nd  pointed  out  a  tree  that 
stood  in  an  open  space,  and  on  this  every  specimen 
was  highly  colored.  It  is  false  economy  to  plant 
apple  trees  too  closely.  We  allude  to  this  fruit  now, 
for  tlie  benefit  of  distant  cultivators  who  remain  in 
doubt  as  to  its  value  as  an  orchard  variety. 

ACK>  OWLEDGEMENTS. 

We  have  tlie  pleasure  ol  aknovvledging  the  receipt  of  the 
following  articles  : 

—  From  Jesse  Storks,  Esq.,  of  Marathon,  N.  Y.,  a  basket 
of  the  Mtatson  Sweet  apple — very  beautil'ul  and  fine.  VVe 
sliall  take  an  early  opportunity  of  saying  something  of  the 
merits  of  this  fruit. 

—  From  A.  IMackie,  Esq.,  of  Clyde,  N.  Y.,  fine  specimens 
of  his  Clyde  Beauty  apple,  and  other  varieties. 

—  From  Jas.  H.  Watts,  Esq.,  specimens  of  the  Father 
apple,  with  an  account  of  its  origin,  &.C.,  from  S.  H.  Ains- 
woRTH,  Esq.,  of  West  Bloomlield.  N.  Y.  This  is  a  most 
delicious  fruit,  but  small  and  indifl'erent  in  appearance. — 
Also,  Swanks  Orange  pear. 

—  From  M.  A.  Norton,  Esq.,  of  Victor,  N.  Y.,  for  speci- 
mens of  tlie  *'  Honey  Sweet"  apple,  ripening  from  Sept.  to 
Nov.,  and  a  most  profuse  bearer.  A  fair  showy  apple,  but  of 
inferior  flavor.     This  is  not  the  Honey  Sweet  of  the  east. 

•  — From  W.  B.  Pratt,  of  Prattsburgh,  N.  Y.,  specimens 
of  tlie  Dyer,  or  Pomme  Royal  apple,  under  the  name  of 
"Pratt's  Fall  apple."  This  we  consider  decidedly  </ie  6ei« 
apple  of  its  season.     Sept. 

—  From  Jesse  Wilbur,  of  Avon,  White  Doyenne  pears, 
and  several  varieties  of  apples. 

—  From  Thomas  Roe,  Gates,  a  small  seedling  russet  ap- 
ple of  fair  quality;  and  a  large,  showy,  redapple,  also  said  to 
be  a  seedling  —  rather  inferior  in  flavor. 


EXHIBITION    OF    WINTER    FRUITS. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Genesee  Valley  Hort.  Soci- 
ety to  hold  a  grand  exibition  of  winter  fruits,  in  the 
month  of  December  or  January  next,  of  which  due 
notice  will  be  given  in  the  next  number  of  the  Par- 
mer. We  now  request  fruit-growers,  amateurs,  nur- 
serymen, &c.,  to  prepare  specimens  of  apples,  pears, 
grapes,  fee,  for  presentation.  Our  autumn  shows 
afford  little  opportunity  for  comparing  the  merits  of 
winter  fruits,  and  this  show  may  be  of  great  value  to 
all  engaged  more  or  less  in  fruit  culture.  If  cultiva- 
tors would  take  the  trouble  to  accompany  their  speci- 
mens with  notes  respecting  the  soil  and  situation  of 
the  ground  on  which  the  fruits  have  been  grown,  it 
would  greatly  enhance  the  value  of  the  exhibition  ; 
for  every  day's  experience  teaches  us  that  in  certain 
soils  some  varieties  will  attain  their  highest  perfec- 
tion, while  others  will  fail  entirely.  Facts  on  such 
points  as  these  must  be  industriously  collected. 

The  13bason. — The  first  frost  that  left  its  black- 
ening marks  on  vegetation,  occurred  here  on  the 
night  of  the  8th  of  October,  and  then  only  the  most 
tender  leaves  were  killed  in  low  situations.  On  high 
grounds,  our  dahlias  are  yet  (Oct.  14)  in  perfection, 
and  roses  in  bloom  have  not  been  aft'ected  in  any  part 
of  our  grounds  ;  but  the  weather  has  been  cool  enough 
since  the  middle  of  September,  to  arrest  vegetation, 
so  that  we  have  been  able  to  transplant  trees  since 
the  6th  of  October. 

We  are  happy  to  note  a  growing  disposition,  in  the 
community  generally,  to  take  advantage  of  our  fine 
autumns  for  forwarding  the  improvements  in  their 
gardens  and  grounds.  We  have  glorious  a  ttumns 
here,  when  it  is  pleasant  to  be  out  of  doors  ;  and  labor 
then  is  much  more  abundant  and  cheap  than  in  spring. 


Plants  derive  all  their  sustenance  from  the  earth 
and  the  air,  on  the  spot  where  they  are  placed  ;  and 
for  this  reason  arc  not  provided,  like  animals,  with  a 
set  of  moveable  levers  or  bones  with  muscles  attached 
thereto,  to  carry  them  from  place  to  place  in  search 
of  food.  And  yet  there  are  some  plants,  familiarly 
called  ru7iners,  as  the  strawberry  for  instance,  which 
seem  fairly  entitled  to  the  character  of  locomotive  or 
migratory.  If  a  person  were  to  plant  the  orchis  or 
deviVs-bit  in  his  garden,  and  search  for  it  in  the  same 
place  six  or  eight  years  after,  he  would  probably  find 
it  several  hundred  yards  from  the  spot  where  he  had 
planted  it.  Such  plants  grow  from  a  new  bulb  or 
radicle  while  the  old  root  dies  away.  Thus  we  may 
conclude  the  living  principle  has  quitted  an  old, 
ruined,  and  decayed  mansion,  and  taken  possession 
of  a  new  one. 

The  fluid  that  circulates  in  the  vessels  of  a  tree, 
or  the  sap,  is  the  blood  of  plants,  and  is  like  that  of 
animals,  of  an  extremely  compound  character.  In 
both  instances,  from  this  common  current  of  vitality 
are  secreted  a  variety  of  substances  of  diflerent  and 
often  opposite  powers  and  qualities  —  substances 
nutritive,  medicinal,  or  destructive.  The  flesh  of 
the  viper  is  healthful,  while  his  poison  is  deadly;  the 
leaves  of  the  Indian  cassara  are  poisonous,  but  its 
root  is  eaten  as  ordinary  food.  Every  one  is  familiar 
with  the  fact  that  some  of  our  domesticated  animals 
eat  with  impunity  vegetables  that  would  be  poisonous 
to  others.  F. 
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A  GOOD  GARDEN    ESSENTIAL   TO  GOOD  LIVING. 

Ii\  the  Genesee  Farmer  of  last  year,  I  noticed  an 
article  in  relation  to  the  advantages  of  a  good  gar- 
den, that  particularly  attracted  my  attention.  The 
first  paragraph  was  as  follows  : 

No  one  cuii  be  truly  said  to  live  who  has  not  a  Garden. 
None  but  those  who  have  enjoyed  it  can  appreciate  tlie  .sat- 
isfaction— tlte  luxury — of  sitting  down  to  a  table  spread  with 
lite  fruit  of  one's  own  planting  and  culture.  A  buncli  of 
radishes — a  few  heads  of  lettuce — tai^en  from  the  garden  of 
a  summer's  tnorning  for  breakfast ;  or  a  mess  of  green  peas 
or  sweet  corn,  is  quite  a  dififerent  aflair  from  the  same  arti- 
cles brougiit  in  large  quantites  from  market  in  a  dying  von- 
ditiouj  to  be  put  away  in  the  cellar  for  use.  And  a  plate  of 
strawberries  or  raspberries  lose  none  of  their  peculiar  flavor 
by  passing  directly  from  the  border  to  the  cream  without 
being  jolted  about  in  baskets  until  they  have  lost  all  form 
and  comeliness.  And  yet,  how  many  in  the  smaller  cities 
and  villages  of  our  country,  possessing  every  facility  for  a 
good  garden,  either  through  indolence  or  ignorance  are  de- 
prived of  this  source  of  comfort?  And  how  many  farmers, 
with  enough  land  lying  waste  to  furnish  them  with  most  of 
the  luxuries  of  life,  ore  content  to  plod  on  in  the  even  tenor 
of  their  way.  never  raising  their  tastes  above  the  "  pork  and 
beans^^  of  their  fathers. 

I  had  long  suffered  the  inconvenience  of  living 
without  a  garden,  and  I  had  often  observed,  when  on 
a  visit  to  a  friend,  how  different  —  how  much  nicer 
every  thing  tasted,  than  when  the  same  articles  were 
served  up  on  my  own  table.  My  husband  endeavored 
to  persuade  me  that  the  difference  was  only  imagin- 
ary —  that  e.xercise  gave  me  a  good  appetite,  and 
that  made  all  the  difference.  I  could  hardly  believe 
this  ;  and  when  I  saw  the  article  mentioned  above,  I 
e-xclaimed,  "  There  it  is."  My  husband,  who  thought 
I  had  discovered  something  wonderful,  said,  "  What 
is  it  V  I  replied  that  I  had  now  found  out  the  secret 
why  my  friend  Jane  W.  can  furnish  her  table  so 
much  nicer  than  myself,  with  less  expense,  and  with- 
out possessing  any  more  skill  ;  and  I  was  bound  to 
have  a  garden.  Previous  to  this,  our  garden,  which 
was  rather  small,  (yet  large  enough,  we  found,  when 
taken  care  of,)  had  a  few  fruit  tree.s,  a  neglected 
strawberry  bed,  a  few  raspberry  bushes,  fcc.  But 
my  husband  always  argued  that  such  things  could 
be  bought  cheaper  than  they  could  be  raised,  and  this 
was  the  excuse  for  neglecting  the  garden.  The  ar- 
ticle referred  to,  appeared  in  the  January  number  for 
1849.  As  soon  as  the  frost  was  out  of  tlie  ground, 
I  went  to  work.  When  my  husband  saw  I  was  in 
earnest,  and  ready  to  do  the  work  "  single  handed 
and  alone,"  if  necessary,  he  was  ready  to  help  me. 
So  we  had  the  ground  manured,  took  the  ashes  from 
my  leaches,  and  spread  them.  Then  it  was  well 
spaded  up.  I  then  had  the  strawberry  bed  thinned 
out  by  digging  about  two-thirds  under,  leaving  them 
in  rows,  and  placing  manure  and  ashes  between  the 
rows.  Next,  I  made  a  new  bed  of  strawberries,  and 
trimmed  and  staked  the  raspberry  bushes,  pruned  and 
dug  around  the  currants,  trees,  rhubarb,  fcc.  After 
this,  I  sowed  peas,  beans,  flowers,  and  so  on. 

Now  for  the  result  —  the  reward  for  all  this  labor. 
Last  summer  (1849)  we  had  a  good  garden  ;  but  I 
kept  improving,  and  it  is  of  the  present  (or  rather, 
past,)  summer  that  I  wish  to  speak,  as  it  was  not  till 
this  year  that  things  came  to  perfection.  In  the  first 
place,  I  had  rhubarb  large  and  fine,  while  before  my 
rhubarb  stalks,  from  the  very  same  roots,  were  so 
small  and  worthless,  that  I  usually  preferred  buying 
to  using  my  own.     Then  lettuce,  and  radishes,  and 


early  peas.  A  little  later,  the  Tall  Sugar  Peas,  and 
other  peas,  as  much  finer  than  the  marrowfat  as  the 
marrowfat  is  finer  than  the  common  field  pea.  Fol- 
lowing in  quick  succession,  came  cucumbers  and 
summer  squashes  and  beets,  and  sweet  corn  and 
Lima  bQans.  The  excellence  of  these  Lima  beans  I 
had  no  idea  of  before.  I  have  now  quite  a  store  of 
vegetables  to  put  in  the  cellar,  for  winter  use,  sucli 
as  winter  squashes,  fcc.  All  this,  and  a  good  deal 
more  I  have  not  mentioned,  in  the  vegetable  line. 

Now,  a  word  for  the  fruits.  The  first  fruit  was 
the  early  strawberries.  I  had  enongk  of  this  fruit 
during  the  whole  season.  Next  followed  White  and 
Red  Antwerp  raspberries,  and  then  currants.  The 
White  Dutch  were  large  and  sweet  —  very  different 
from  the  small  sour  things  I  have  usually  bought. 
I  like  the  English  Black  very  much  for  cooking. 
Gooseberries  I  used  for  cooking,  from  the  time  they 
were  about  half  grown  until  they  ripened.  The 
larger  fruits  have  done  well,  with  the  exception  of 
plums.  I  have  had  plenty  of  fine  grapes  from  an 
old  Isabella  vine  pruned  as  recommended  in  the 
March  number  of  the  Farmer. 

And  now,  having  told  my  experience  in  gardening, 
I  can  say  I  am  well  paid  for  all  my  trouble.  I  now 
possess  more  knowledge  of  the  proper  way  of  culti- 
vating fruits,  fcc,  than  I  ever  expected  to  possess  ; 
and  though  I  did  not  learn  it  all  from  the  Genesee 
Farmer,  yet,  as  it  was  your  paper  that  first  sot  me  at 
work  in  my  garden — that  first  induced  me  to  observe 
the  nature  of  plants,  and  tlie  practice  of  tho.se  who 
cultivate  them  the  best  —  that  first  gave  me  a  taste 
for  reading  on  the  subject,  that  opened  to  my  view  a 
new  creation,  and  showed  me  the  wonders  and  mys- 
terys  and  beauties  of  the  vegetable  world, — I  can  say 
that  I  would  not  be  dep  ived  of  the  benefit  I  have 
gained  from  it,  for  the  prii.e  of  a  hundred  years'  sub- 
scription.-   Emilt.— Bwjfa  0,  M".  Y.,  Oct.,  1850. 

The  article  quoted  by  o  ir  correspondent  Emily, 
was  written  by  the  writer  of  thhs,  and  since  that  time 
has  appeared  in  nine-tenths  of  the  papers  in  the 
country — sometimes  credited  to  an  '^En^hsh  Piqier," 
sometimes  to  a  paper  that  stole  it  bodily  from  the 
Farmer,  and  sometimes  without  any  credit.  But  if 
one  of  every  ten  thousand  who  have  read  it,  has  de- 
rived as  much  benefit  from  its  perusal  as  Emily,  we 
care  but  little  for  the  credit.  We  hope  our  fair  cor- 
respondent will  continue  to  give  us  her  experience  in 
gardening,  that  others  may  bo  induced  to  participate 
in  the  pleasures  which  a  well  kept  garden  afford. 

Nothing  shows  want  of  care  as  quickly  and  as  un- 
mistakably as  the  garden,  or  so  promptly  rewards 
intelligent  labor.  In  other  things  we  may  perhaps 
conceal,  or  in  some  way  atone  for  want  of  care  ;  but, 
in  the  garden,  every  plant  —  every  shrub  and  tree — ■ 
every  fruit,  leaf,  and  blossom  —  proclaim  to  all  who 
behold,  in  unmistakable  language,  the  ignorance  or 
negligence  of  the  owner — or  else  unite  to  sound  his 
praise  in  songs  of  gratitude.  We  love  the  prai.se, 
as  we  deprecate  the  censure  of  such  faithful  friends. 

SWEET    HOME. 


How  dear  are  the  blossoms  that  cluster  round 
The  home  that  our  childhood  knew; 

How  sweet  is  the  incense  that  springoth  up 
From  the  plat  where  the  wild-flowers  grew. 

Each  silver  crowned  hell,  each  roseate  cup, 
Uriiigs  back  to  the  heart  some  tone. 

That  memory  hushed  in  the  inmost  cell 
To  wake  by  their  call  alone! 
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AcnicuLTURAL  ScHOOL  IN  Wayne  Coonty. — We  have 
received  a  Circular  from  n  Commiitee  of  the  friends  of  Ag- 
rionltural  Improvement  in  Wayne  County,  containing  u  prop- 
osition for  the  estahiishment  of  an  Agncnltiiral  School  at 
Clyde.  By  the  following  proposition,  which  ue  extract 
from  the  Circular,  it  uill  be  seen  that  our  old  friend  Joseph 
Watson,  is  now,  as  ever,  at  the  head  of  every  good  move- 
ment : 

' '  Mr.  Watson  proposes  to  give  a  farm  of  about  fifty  acres, 
to  any  association  which  shall  erect  upon  it  suitable  build- 
ings and  fixtures  of  the  value  of  $50UU,  with  proper  arrange- 
ments for  the  future  support  of  the  school.  The  condition 
of  this  proposition  is,  that  the  Association  shall  pay  to  him 
or  to  his  assigns,  during  the  natural  lives  of  himself  and 
wife,  the  sum  of  $300  annually  ;  and  after  the  death  of 
either,  the  sum  of  $150  ;  and  upon  the  death  of  both,  the 
premises  to  become  the  property  of  the  association. 

The  farm  is  situated  within  the  bounds  of  tlie  corporation 
of  the  villiige  of  Clyde.  It  last  year  yielded  produce  of  the 
value  of  $900,  and  received  the  highest  premium  of  the 
Wayne  Co.  Agricultural  Society.  'I'he  committee  deem  it 
worth  $100  per  acre. 

It  is  proposed  to  raise  the  sum  of  $5000,  in  shares  of  $100 
each  ;  and  that  each  share  shall  entitle  its  holder  to  one  vote 
in  the  election  of  officers,  and  the  management  of  the  mon- 
etary affairs  of  the  Institution  ;  to  the  tuiiion  of  one  pupil  in 
perpetuity  in  the  Institution  ;  and  to  an  equitable  share  of 
llie  prolils. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  course  of  instruction  shall  embrace 
all  the  branches  of  eduration  usually  pursued  in  academies 
and  higher  seminaries  of  learning,  with  Bfaciical  and  t?cien- 
tific  Agriculture,  and  Domestic  Economy  as  the  Jeading  fea- 
tures of  the  Institution. 

Subscriptions  to  be  paid  to  a  Treasurer  chosen  by  Trust- 
ees, V  ho  are  to  be  elected  by  the  share-holders,  and  to  be 
paid  at  such  times  and  in  such  portions,  (not  exceeding  25 
per  cent,  at  one  lime.)  as  shall  be  recjuired  by  the  Trustees 
after  perfecting  the  organization." 

We  regret  very  much  that,  for  some  unaccountable  rea- 
son, lite  Circular  did  not  come  into  our  hands  until  after  the 
October  number  was  issued,  though  it  is  dated  previous  to 
that  lime,  and  now,,  we  fear,  from  our  knowledge  of  the  pub- 
lic spirit  of  tlie  people  of  Wayne  County,  that  ail  the  shares 
are  taken  up.  The  enterprise  we  hope  is  so  fir  advanced  as 
to  secure  the  establishment  of  the  School,  as  proposed  by  its 
friends.  But,  as  we  consider  the  stock  better  than  bank  or 
railroad  stock,  we  hope  we  have  friends  in  Wayne  who  will 
intercede  for  us,  and  secure  the  editors  of  the  Genesee  Far- 
mer at  lest  one  share.  The  Treasurer  may  dr^vv  on  ua  for 
the  funds  when  needed.  If  there  are  other  shares  to  spare, 
we  hope  our  friends  S treeter  or  Watson  will  inform  us  of 
the  fact  immediately. 

We  invite  the  attention  of  young  men  to  the  advertisement 
of  Prof.  Norton,  of  Yale  College.  We  know  of  no  more 
honorable  or  more  usefulstudy,  in  which  a  young  man  could 
engage,  than  Agricultural  Chemistry. 

The  Saratoga  County  Fair,  which  was  held  on  the 
16th  and  17lh  of  the  present  month,  was  one  of  deep  interest 
to  the  agriculturist.  The  exhibition  of  slock  of  all  descriji- 
tions  was  far  more  numerous  than,  and  superior  to,  that  of 
any  preceeding  year,  the  number  of  single  horses  entered 
being  upwards  of  fifty.  The  Floral  Department  was  in  com- 
parison witii  the  last  State  Fair — a  decidedly  exemplary  one. 
The  Vegetable  Hall  w^as  at  least  20  per  cent,  in  her  advance. 
The  funds  received  during  the  show  amounted  to  nearly 
$600.  The  premiums  were  somewhat  controlled  by  Idssess 
and  favors  which  tend  greatly  to  annoy  her  prosperity.      S. 

H.  SWETLAND. 

The  greatest  difficulty  we  apprehend  is,  that  the  regu- 
larly ajipointcd  committees,  for  some  reason  or  other,  fail 
to  attend  to  their  duties,  and  others  have  to  be  appointed  in 
their  places,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  from  those  that  hap- 
pen to  be  on  the.ground.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  proper 
persons  will  in  all  cases  be  appointed  in  this  way.  At  the 
Monroe  County  Fair,  on  the  first  day;  we  should  judge  two- 
thirds  of  the  committees  never  appeared  on  the  ground. 


The  editors  of  the  Genesee  Farmer  want  to  purchase  ten  or 
fifteen  acres  of  land,  near  the  city  of  Rochester,  /cr  experi- 
mantal pm-poses.  Persons  having  such  for  sale,  will  notify  us. 


The  Effects  of  Whitewash  in  Prkserving  Pi.ums 
FROM  CuRcuLio. — Several  correspondents  of  the  Horticultu- 
rist are  recommending  lime  as  the  best  means  of  saving 
Plums  and  Apricots  from  the  Curculio.  C.  L.  Youno,  of 
Bricksville,  Cuy.  Co.,  Ohio,  gives  us  his  experience  in  tlie 
following  note  : 

**  One  thing  I  would  wish  to  observe  in  regard  to  the  in- 
sect that  destroys  our  plums.  When  the  article  in  the  Far- 
mer appeared,  recommending  dusting  the  trees  with  lime 
when  they  were  wet,  so  as  to  form  a  whitewash  on  the 
plum,  I  had  quite  a  large  number  of  the  brats  in  a  large  j-lass 
jar,  trying  experiments  with  them.  I  immediately  gave  a 
few  plums  a  good  coat  of  whitewash  and  put  them  in  the 
jar  with  those  not  coated,  and  I  could  see  no  ditlerence,  as 
they  stung  all  ahke,  indiscriminately.  So  my  faith  burst 
and  left  me  musing  on   the  morinl  meniy." 


American  Musical  Review. — This  monthly  periodical, 
devoted  to  the  advancement  of  the  art  of  music,  is  edited  by 
Mr.  Woodbury,  and  published  by  HuNTI^GTON  &.  Savage, 
New  York.  It  is  replete  with  valuable  musical  composi- 
tions both  sacred  and  secular,  and  should  be  patronized  by 
every  friend  of  this  divine  art.     Price  only  50  cents  a  year. 


Spirits  of  Turpentine  a  Cure  for  Poison.  —  If  any 
person  should  be  stung  by  a  bee  or  other  insect,  rub  some 
spirits  of  turpentine  on  the  place,  and  the  pain  will  he  near- 
ly ceased  in  one  minute.  It  is  said  the  pain  arising  from  the 
bite  of  a  copperhead  snake  may  be  arrested  in  a  few  minutes, 
by  the  continued  application  of  this  article,  and  from  my  own 
knowledge  of  its  etTects  in  other  coses,  I  have  not  the  least 
doubt  of  it.  The  effect  of  all  poisons  is  to  contract  the  blood 
vessels  and  prevent  a  free  circulation  ;  the  natural  conse- 
quence is  pain  and  inflammation  immediately.  Spirits  of  tur- 
pentine by  their  penetrating  and  expanding  qualities,  soon 
overcome  the  difficulty. 

We  give  the  above,  which  has  been  going  the  rounds  of 
the  papers,  for  what  it  is  worth.  Those  who  have  been 
stung  can  try  it,  and  then,  perhaps,  they  will  be  bitten  as 
well  as  stung. 


The  Good  Old  Plow. — A  few  evenings  since  we  accep- 
ted an  invitation  from  the  Hutchinsons,  and  attended  one 
of  their  Concerts.  We  were  so  well  pleased  with  one  of  the 
songs,  that  we  solicited  a  copy  of  the  words.  It  contfiins 
truthful  sentiment  beautifully  expressed,  and  it  was  enough 
to  make  any  one  in  love  with  the  "  Good  old  Plow,"  to 
hear  it  sung  by  the  farmer's  boys  of  the  "Old  Granite 
State." 

Let  them  sing  who  may  of  the  battle  fray. 

And  the  deeds  that  have  long  "since  passed  ; 
Let  them  chant  in  praise  of  the  tar  whose  days. 

Are  spent  on  the  ocean  vast. 
I  would  render  to  these  all  the  worship  you  please, 

I  would  honor  them  even  now  ; 
But  I'd  give  fur  more  from  my  heart's  full  store 

To  the  cause  of  the  Good  Old  Plow. 

Let  them  laud  the  notes  that  in  music  float, 

Through  the  bright  and  glittering  hnlls  ; 
While  the  amorous  twirl  of  the  hair's  bright  curl, 

Round  the  shoulder  of  beauty  falls  ; 
But  dearer  to  me  is  the  song  from  the  tree, 

And  the  rich  and  blossoming  bough, 
O,  these  are  the  sweets  which  the  rustic  greets 

As  he  follovvfi  the  Good  Old  Plow. 

Full  many  there  be  that  we  daily  see. 

With  a  selfish  and  hollow  pride. 
Who  the  plowman's  lot.  in  his  humble  cot, 

With  a  scornful  look  deride  ; 
But  I'd  rather  take,  aye  a  hearty  shake, 

From  his  hand  than  to  wealth  I'd  bow  ; 
For  the  honest  grasp  (if  his  hand's  rough  clasp, 

Has  stood  by  the  Good  Old  Plow. 

All  honor- be  then  to  these  gray  old  men, 

When  at  last  they  are  bowed  with  toil, 
Their  w^arfare  then  o'er,  they  battle  no  more, 

For  they've  conquered  the  stubborn  soil ; 
And  the  chaplet  each  wears,  is  his  silver  hairs, 

And  ne'er  shall  the  \iclor's  brow, 
With  a  laurel  crown  to  the  grave  go  down 

Like  the  sons  of  the  Good  Old  Plow. 
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PREMIUMS  FOR  1851! 

Thk  editors  of  the  Genesee  Karmer  have  circulated  in  premiums, 
and  in  other  ways-  during  the  past  year,  over  Five  Hundred  Dol- 
lars worth  of  the  best  Agricultural  Books  jiublished  in  this  coun- 
try. These  works,  on  JlgricxUtural  Chemisli'y.  Geolo^j.  Botany, 
Ilordcntlure.  G'lrdening^  Rural  ^Architecture,  Farm  Economy,  l/ie 
Maiiaf^emKnt  of  Sheep,  Horses^  tc,  The  Treatment  of  Diseasc<! 
,^niiiiuh,  tj-c  webclieve  have  exerted,  and  will  continue  to  exert  a 
v<  ly  b'-nt-ficial  influence  Their  influence  is  not  confined  to  tho.se 
who  r^c.ive  them,  but  is  felt  by  their  children,  their  friends  and 
neit;liliiirr!.  They  must  increase  the  knowledge,  and  consequently 
thr>  power,  the  influence  and  the  wealth  of  those  for  whose  espe- 
cial benefit  we  labor.  The  coming  year  it  is  not  our  intention  to 
decrease,  but  rather  to  increase  the  circulation  of  these  works  — 
"With  a  view,  therefore,  to  this  object-aod  to  extend  the  circulation 
and  increase  the  usefulness  of  the  Genesee  Farmer,  we  ofi'er  the 
lollowiug  liberal  prejuiums  to  the  friends  of  Rural  Improvement 
who  may  interest  themselves  in  obtaining  us  Bubscribers. 
Premlams  to  Indi^cluals. 

1st.  TWENTY  Dollars,  in  Agricultural  Books,  to  the  person 
who  shall  send  us  the  largest  number  of  subscribers,  at  the  club 
prices,  before  the  15th  day  of  April  next,  so  that  we  may  announce 
the  successful  competitors  in  the  May  number. 

2d.  FIFTEEN  Dollars,  in  Agricultural  Books,  to  the  person 
who  shall  send  us  the  second  highest  list,  as  above 

3d.  TEN  Dollars,  in  Agricultural  Books,  to  the  person  who  shall 
send  us  the  third  bighcsf  list,  as  above. 

In  oi'der  to  make  the  circulation  of  the  books  more  general,  and 
to  reward  et'crj/  on«  of  the  friei;ds  of  the  Farmer  for  their  exertions 
in  its  behalf,  we  will  give  to  tho.se  not  eutitled  to  any  of  the  above 
premiums, 

1st.  To  every  person  who  sends  us  Sixtefn  subscribers,  at  our 
club  terms  of  Ihree  shitlinss  each.  Jolmston's  Lectures  on  Practical 
Agriculture,  (r-aper  cover)  Cole's  Disease  of  Animals.  Ami-ricau 
Fruit  Book,  or  any  other  good  Agricultural  work  valued  at  Fifty 
cents. 

2d.  To  every  person  sending  us  Twf.ntv-Four  subf cribers. as 
above  Norton's  Elements  of  Scientilic  Agriculture,  Allen's  Domes- 
tic Animals.  Buisfs  Kitchen  Gardener,  Johuston's  Lecturts  on 
Practical  Agriculture,  (nicely  bound.)  or  any  other  Agricultural 
work  valued  at  Seventy-five  cents. 

3d.  To  any  per.'^on  ordering  Thirtv-Two  copies  of  the  Farmer. 
The  American  Farm  Book.  Thomas'  Fruit  Culturist,  The  Ameri- 
can Shepherd,  or  any  other  good  Agricultural  work  which  sellsat 
One  Dollar. 

4th  For  FoRTv,  Johnston's  Agricultural  Chemistry,  Boussiu- 
gault's  Rural  Econooiy.  Downing's  Fruits  &  Fruit  Trees  of  Amer- 
ica, or  any  other  book  or  books  valued  at  One  Dollar  and  Fffty 
cents. 

For  larger  numbers,  books  given  at  about  the  same  proportion. 
County  and  Town  Premlnms. 

To  aid  as  much  as  possible  in  establishing  County  and  Town 
Agricultural  Libraries,  we  offer  the  following  premiums,  which 
we  hope  will  aid  in  the  more  general  establishment  of  Agricultu- 
ral Libraries  in  the  Towns  and  Counties. 

Ist.  We  will  give  an  AcrricuUural  Library  wnath  FIFTY  DOL- 
LARS, to  the  County  in  which  the  greatest  number  of  copies  of 
the  Genesee  Farmer  U  taken  by  the  16th  of  April  next.  This 
Library  to  be  kept  as  a  County  Agricultural  Library  under  the 
care  of  the  Agricultural  Society. 

2d.  To  the  Towuin  which  the  greatest  number  of  copies  is  ta- 
ken, an  Agricultural  Library  worth  THIRTV  DOLLARS,  to  be 
kept  as  a  Town  Agricultural  Library,  under  the  care  of  the  Town 
Agricultural  Society,  if  one  is  established,  if  not.  under  the  care 
of  some  person  or  persons  appointed  by  the  subscribers  them- 
selves. 

As  the  above  premiums  will  probably  be  taken  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  as  we  wish  to  give  our  friends  in  olher  States  an 
equal  chance  in  the  competition,  we  offer  the  same  premiums  to 
the  Couutiesand  Towns  OUT  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK, 
thus: 

Ist.  To  the  County  out  of  the  State  of  Xciv  York  in  which  the 
greatest  number  of  copies  of  our  paper  is  takeuj  an  Agricultural 
Library  worth  FIFTV  DOLLARS. 

2d.  To  the  TowJtout  of  the  State  of  Nnv  York  in  which  the 
greatest  nun-ber  is  taken,  an  Agricultural  Library  worth  THIR- 
TY DOLLARS. 

Individuals  will  receive  the  premiums  to  which  they  may  he 
entitled,  for  their  individual  benefit,  as  a  compensation  for  their 
personal  exertions,  and  thenumbers  they  send  will  be  credited  to 
the  Towns  and  Counties  where  the  papers  are  sent.  80  that  the 
premiums  to  individuals  will  not  at  all  interfere  with  the  Town 
and  County  premiums. 

BACK  VOLUMES  of  the  Farmer  will  bo  furnished,  if  desired, 
and  counted  the  same  as  new  subscribers. 

(fl/-  Thrit  all  Post- Masters,  Local  Agents,  and.  Subscribers, 
wber.  vrr  the  Farmer  circulates,  may  have  a  fair  and  equal  chance 
t.)  (>bt:iin  the  Premiums,  tiaveling  agents,  posl-riders,  residnits  of 
]<,<!  Iirslcr.  mid  all  city  hooksellers  arc  not  included  in  our  offer,  ex- 
cept the  offer  of  books  for  a  definite  number,  (16.  2i.  32.  &c.) 

Wc  shall  keep  a  correct  account  of  the  subscribers  sent  bj'cach 
person,  county  and  town.  In  the  March  and  April  numbers  of 
the  Farmer  we  will  publish  a  statement,  so  that  all  may  know  the 
prospect  of  success,  and  act  accordingly.  In  the  May  number  wc 
ehall  auuouucc  the  premiums. 


Libraries  and  Boo//s  will  be  forwarded  per  order,  immedi.itely 
after  the  announcement,  and  persons  or  societies  can  select  their 
own  books,  or  leave  the  selection  to  us. 

tXr'  Specimen  numbers,  show-  bills.  &c.,  sent  to  all  post-paid 
applicants.  All  letters  must  be  paid  or  free.  Subscription  mon- 
ey, if  properly  enelosed,  may  be  mailed  at  the  ri.vk  of  the  publisher. 


BOOKS    ON    AGR1CUI.TURE,    itc.,   &c., 

For  Sale  at  the  Offi.ce  of  tlu  Farmer, 
The  Publiiherof  the  Farmer  keeps  constantly  on  hand  a  large 

assortment  of  the  most  pojuilar  and  valuable  works  pertaining-to 

Agriculture.  Horticulture,  and  Rural    and    Domestic  Economy, 

which  will  be  sold  at  the  lowest  cash  prices.  The  names  and  prices 

of  a  portion  of  the  books  are  annexed  : 

American  Agriculture,  by  Allen.     $1. 

.\merican  Farm  Book.     $1. 

American  Poultry  Yard,  by  Brown.     $1. 

American  Shepherd,  by  Morrell.     $1. 

American  Veterinarian,  by  Cole.     50  centa. 

BuelPs  Farmer's  Companion.     75  cents. 

Buist's  Kitchen  Gardener.     75  cents. 

Chaptal's  Agricultural  Chemi.stry.     50  cents. 

Coleman's  Continental  Agriculture.     $1. 

Complete  Farmer.     $1. 

Cole"8  American  Fruit  Book.     50  cents. 

Domestic  Anim;ils.by  R.  L.  Allen.     Cloih,  75cts  ;  paper.  50  cts. 

Downing's  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America.     $1  50. 

Dr.\vniug's  Landscape  Gardening.     $3  50. 

Essay  on  Manures.     25  cents. 

Farmer's  and  Emigrant's  Hand-Book.     $1. 

Farmer's  Manual, 

Gardener's  Farmer's  Dictionary.     $1   50. 

Home  Doctor.     25  cents. 

Horse  Doctor.     25  cents. 

Horsi's  Fdot— Mild  how  to  keep  it  sound-     25  cents. 

Jnhii-.!|-.   ^.,r-,  ,,-tiw.'iI  I  hemistry.     $1  25. 

John      ,        '  :v  i>f  Gardening   $175 

Kiii'\   \  ^''  i.iitomology.     $2. 

Knnui    .1:  -  .  >,.    I  1   u-  Farrier,  or  Horse  Doctor.     25  cents. 

Ladies'  Companion  to  the  Flower  Garden,     SI  25. 

Liebgig's  Agricultural  Chemistry,  (new  edition.)  $1;  paper.  75  cts. 

Liebgig'3  Agricultural   and  Animal  Chemistry,  [pamphlet  edi- 
tions.]    25ct-ntseach. 

Loudon's  Ladies' Flower  Garden.    SI  25. 

Mason's  Farrier  and  Stud  Book.     Si. 

Miner's  Bee-Keeper's  Manual.     $1. 

Norton's  Elements  of  Scientific  Agriculture.     50  ccnt3. 

Poultry  Rook,  by  Bennett.     75  cents. 

Rural  Kconomy.  by  Bou>.^iugault.     $1  25. 

Scientific  Agriculture,  by  Rodgers.     75  cents. 

Stable  F^onomy,  by  Stewart.     $1. 

The  Bird  Fancier.     50  cents. 

Treatise  on  Milch  Cows.     38  cents. 

Trees  of  America.     §4. 

Youutt  on  the  Pig.    75  cents. 

ALSO  : 

2  sets  Chamber's  Miscellany.    5^8  per  set. 

*;,*  These  books  can  be  safely  forwarded  by  mail  to  any  part  of 

the  country. 

(try-  Orders  from  a  distnnce  will  receive  prompt  attention,  and 

the  books  forwarded  by  Mail  or  Express  as  desired. 

Hlorgnii  *S^  Wilson,  Dentists, 

OFFICE,  n  -^  .  L    -I    \.  rii,  St.    Paul  and  Main  streets,  second 
story   !>■  Ill  their  friends  and  all  those  desirous 

of  obtiiniu'j;   i  i^rations  upon  the  teeth,  that  they 

have  ;itr;iiii  n  ; .   I  ;  h.  m-.  lve.<»  together,  and  are  in  every  way 

pri|i  n     1  r  1  irth  on  gold  plate,  from  one  to  an  entire  set, 

or  1-  I  I  1  natural  organs,  with  gold  fillings,  so  as  to 

pvf,-.  '  .     '      ■  I    ■       !■-  life. 

'I'u  111''  I'l.  1'  II  tht'v  would  say.  they  have  a  large  assortment 
of  AkMK-k  s  Mm.  1,  1  Ir'th  GoM  Piute,  Spiral  Springs,  and  quan- 
tities of  Mor;_' m  -  I'r. -111111111  Gold  Foil,  constantly  on  hand 

Orders  by  nmil  lill-il  at  -■^\\t 

They  can  s'll  inih  3o  pir  cent,  less  than  they  can  bo  bought 
elsewhere  iu  the  city 

Specimens  of  their  Plate  Work  can  at  all  times  he  seen  at  thoir 
office. 

0(?- Just  received  a  large  stock  ot  .Mcock's  pieraium  gum  and 
single  Teeth,  which  they  are  selling  at  New  York  prices. 

A.  A.   MOKCiAN.  E.  F.  WILSON. 

C(?-  Office,  corner  North  St.  Paul  and  Mala  streets. 

Rochester,  November  1.  1850. 

Seedling,  4.S^.,  for  sole  at  the  Geneva  Nni'sery. 

Two  year  old  Pear  seedlings S12  per  1000. 

Ctierry  and  Plum  seedlings, 7        *' 

Quince,  budded  this  season  with  the  choice  varieties 

of  Pear 36        " 

Cherry,  budded  this  season  with  the  most  popular 

varieties 25        « 

Buckthorn,  Mountain  Ash.  and  Horse  Chestnut  seedlings,  from 
one  to  three  years  old.  at  low  prices. 

The  above  seedlings  are  of  uncommon  excellence. 

Also,  every  variety  of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees  for  sale  at  the 
Geneva  Nursery.  W.  O.  VER  PLANCK. 

October.  1850.  riO--t'J 
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Rocliester   and   Charlotte    Plank-Road  Nnrserles, 

ROCHESTER,  MOiVROE   CO,  N.   Y. 

TUF.  Subscribers  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of  Fruit 
Growers  and  Tree  Dealers  to  their  healthy  stock  of  Fruit 
ami  Ornamental  Trees  offered  the  eusuiug  autumn,  couBisting  in 
part  as  loliows  : 

.?;)/j/(f  Trff s— from  6  to  9  feet  high,  all  popular  sorts,  from  $15 
to  ?18  per  100  Northern  Spy,  in  large  or  small  quantities,  from 
5  to  10  feet  high,  from  $20  to  $25  per  100. 

Cheri-y  Tree*— f'Om  5  to  10  feet  high,  handsome  headed  and 
thrifty  trees,  from  $18  to  $25  per  100. 

Peach  T\-ees—ivio  years  old  from  bud.  free  from  all  diseases,  the 
most  esteemed  Tarictics,  from  $12  to  $16  per  100. 

i?(7s;jftej-?-ies— Fastolff,  Franconia,  Red  and  White  Antwerp,  $2 
per  hundred. 

Strawf>errUs—'B^3TT's  New  Pine.  Columbus,  Rival  Hudson.  Bos- 
ton Pino.  $2  25  per  100.  Hovey's  Seedliut;.  and  a  dozen  other 
sorts,  from  $1  to  $1  50  per  100. 

i?/iii-'(ir'j  —  Giant   .=ort.    (true.)    the  most  desirable  for  market 
gardeners,  an  excellent  forcer.  $10  per  100.  $70  per  1  000.     Myatf  8 
Victoria  Rhubarb,  largest  in  cultivation,  $4,50  per  dozen. 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES  AND  SHRUHS. 

European  Mountain  Ash.  from  6  to  12  feet  high,  very  ornament- 
al for  cemeteries,  avenues,  lawns,  and  streets.  t-'Io  per  100. 

Norway  Spiuce.  Scotch  Pine,  Weymouth  Pine,  Pine  Aster, 
White  Pine,  Larches,  Hemlock,  Spruce,  from  3  inches  to  3  feet 
high,  and  some  5  to  10  feet  high,  at  low  rates. 

.Japan  Spirrea.  {Spira?a  pruuifolia  flore  pleno.)  from  3  inches  to 
3  feet  high,  from  $1,50  to  $3  per  dozen. 

Spiraea  Laiiceohita,  Douglaesi,  Hyperecifolia,  Thalit-trioidea.  Sec. 
&c..  $2.25  per  dozen. 

Forsythia  Veridissima,  (Chinese  Forsythia.)  $2  25  per  dozen. 

Wigilia  Ro.=ea,  the  most  beautiful  shrub  introduced  lately,  per- 
fectly hardy   $3  per  dozen. 

Deutzivt  frcabra.  Cauesceus.  Nova  Japonica  Gracilis-  $2  per  doz. 

Twelve  varieties  of  Honeysuckles,  including  the  Chinese,  (Loni- 
cera  Flexuosum,)  $2  per  dozen. 

Ruiiiiing  Kosfs— Queen  of  the  Prairies.  BaltiraoreBelle.Rus.5el"s 
Cottage.  Laura  D.avoust.  Dundee  Rambler.  Ayishire,  Feliciie  Per- 
petuel.  and  a  number  of  others.  $2.25  per  dozen.  Bourbon.  Noi- 
BeT(es,  Tca.s.  Hybrid  Perpetuals;  all  robust  growers,  shrubby  habit. 
such  as  -Molmaison,  La  Heine,  Dr.  Morp,  Mrs.  Elliott,  Madam  Laf- 
fdy,  Cloth  of  Gold.  Bourbon  ttucen,  I'riumphe  de  la  Uuillotieri*^ 
SiC  .  &c..  $3  per  dozen. 

Privet,  for  hedges,  adapted  to  cemeteries,  makes  beautiful  gar- 
den division  hedges.     $15  per  lOOO. 

A  general  nursery  collection  under  extensive  propagation. 

C.  J.  Ryan  being  a  regular  bred  Horticulturi-«t  of  upwards  of 
twenty  years  practice,  in  thefirst  establishments  in  Kngltud  and 
this  country,  is  some  guarantee  for  the  accuracy  of  every  tree, 
plant  and  shrub  sent  from  this  establishra'  nt. 

A  Catalos^ue  of  the  entire  stock  wid  be  published  next  month. 
C.  J.  RYAN  8l  CO.,  Proprietors. 

Sept.  1850. 


JOHN  P.  NORTON,  PROF.  OF  SCIENTIFIC  AGRICULTURE. 

STUDENTS  are  received  in  this  Laboratory  as  a  special  da??, 
distinct  from  the  other  College  departments,  and  instruction 
is  given  in  all  branches  of  Chemistry,  both  organic  and  inorganic, 
general  and  special. 

Every  f  .cility  is  afforded  to  those  who  de.sire  to  study  Scientific 
Agriculture  generally,  or  the  analysis  of  soils,  plants,  animal  sub- 
stances, manures,  &c.  Students  fitted  to  become  instructors  in 
this  branch  of  science. 

A  course  of  Lectures,  upon  Scientific  Agriculture,  by  Prof  Nor- 
ton, will  commence  about  the  middle  of  January,  and  continue 
two  and  a  half  months.  This  course  is  intended  to  present  a  plain 
and  intelligible  view  of  the  connectioi  s  of  Science  with  Agricul- 
ture, which  may  be  understood  by  any  farmer. 

The  Lectures  of  Prof  SiUiman  on  Geology  and  Mineralogy,  and 
those  of  Prof  Olmsted  on  Nat.  Philosophy,  Astronomy  and  Mete- 
orology, also  the  College  Libraries  and  Cabinets,  are  accessible  to 
the  students. 

For  information  as  to  terms,  &.C.,  apply  to  Prof.  Norton. 

Nov,  1.  18.'iO. ril"*t] 

Fiult  and  OrnamtMital  Trees. 

THE  subscribers  offer  for  sale  at  their  Garden  and  Nursery. 
Mt.  Hope  .\venue.  opposite  Clarissa  street  bridge,  Rochester, 
a  fine  assortment  of  Fruit  Trees  comprising  the  best  cultivated 
varieties.  Tht- y  are  very  thrifty,  and  will  be  sold  at  low  prices. — 
Also,  a  choice  selection  of  Ornamental  Trees,  Flowering  Shrubs, 
&c.  A  choice  variety  *if  hardy  p^'rpetual  Roses,  bulbous  roots, 
flower  seeds,  &c.  A  choice  variety  of  Double  Dahlias,  Green 
House  Plants,  Stc.  KING  &  DAWE. 

November.  1850. 

WANTED. 

AYOUVG  MARRIED  M'AN  without  a  family  would  like  to 
take  a  small  farm  in  Western  New  York,  suitable  for  Fruit 
grazing  and  tillage,  to  cultivate  on  shares,  for  two  or  three  years, 
with  the  intention  of  becoming  purchaser  if  the  place  suits  and  the 
owner  wishes  to  sell. 

Satisfactory  references  will  be  given  if  required 
Any  communication  directed  to  O.  E.  G  -Troy,  N.  Y,  will  meet 
with  prompt  attention.  [1I-2l''J 


T^vo  Fai*i»s  ror  Sale  In  Fairfax  County,  Va. 

I  AM  AUTHORIZED  TO  SELL  aTract  of  Land  in  the  coun- 
ty of  P'airfax.  containing  217  acres,  about  30  of  which  is  cover- 
ed wit  tx  timber,  compreh<?ndiug  several  varieties  of  Oak,  Poplar, 
Hickory.  Stc.  There  is  also  a  wood  lot  of  18  acres-  Of  the  cleared 
land,  about  100  acres  is  coosiiJer.ibly  improved,  as  is  shown  by  tho 
crops  now  od  it.  The  orchard  of  about  12  acres,  is  most  thrifty — 
the  fruit  various  and  select.  The  place  is  watered  by  a  stream. the 
two  branches  of  which  are  covered  with  timber  for  a  mile  or  two 
above,  and  which,  within  the  limits  of  the  farm,  has  a  fall  of  17M 
feet  clear,  being  amply  sufficient  for  a  saw  mill  during  seven  or 
eight  months  of  the  year,  and  would  suffice  for  a  family  grist  mill. 
The  buildings  consist  of  a  dwelling  house  containing  six  ciufort- 
able  rooms,  besides  the  garret,  two  cellars,  a  store  room,  kitchen, 
servant's  room.  &c.;  a  comfortable  farm  house  sufficient  for  the 
manager's  family  and  the  farm  laborers  ;  also  a  large  new  frame 
barn.  58  by  32  feet,  with  16  feet  posts.  This  farm  is  about  two 
miles  from  the  Falls  Church,  eleven  miles  from  he  ciry  of  Wash- 
ington, ten  miles  from  Alexandria,  and  8  from  Georgetown,  by 
the  nearest  road      It  is  well  watered  and  remarkably  healthy. 

The  second  Tract  contains  167  acres,  and  is  situated  two  miles 
east  of  Fairfax  Court  House.  Va..  and  about  equal  distances  from 
the  cities  of  Washington.  Georgetown,  and  Alexandria,  viz.,  four- 
teen miles.  There  is  about  50  acres  of  timber  upon  this  tract,  and 
about  20  in  small  Pines  .and  scattering  forest  trees,  the  balance  be- 
ing nearly  cleared  and  in  good  condition  for  cultivation.  It  lies 
in  a  desirable  part  of  the  county,  and  on  the  line  of  a  proposed 
plank  road,  in  a  direct  line  from  Fairfax  Court  House  to  George- 
town. The  dwelling  Iiouse  i.**  comfortable,  and  a  good  milk  houpe 
and  other  out  buildings  are  on  the  place,  a  good  well  of  water  at 
the  door,  and  the  farm  well  watered  otherwise  ;  with  an  abundant 
supply  of  good  fruit,  such  as  apples,  cherries,  peaches.  &c.  The 
land  is  divided,  uuequally,  into  nine  lots,  fenced  with  rails  mostly 
new.  A.djoining  this  tract  is  a  new  and  improved  saw  mill,  at  which 
there  is  a  market  for  all  kinds  of  lumber.  Any  person  visiting 
Fairfax  Co.  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  call  on  the  subscri- 
ber, when  they  can  be  informed  of  other  tracts  if  either  of  the 
above  did  not  suit. 

For  further  particulars  apply  personalty,  or  by  letter,  to  the  un- 
dersigm'd.  at  Fairfax  Court  House.  Va. 

Letters  directed  to '•Fairfax  News,"  Fairfax  Court  House.  Va., 
postage  paid,  will  recive  a  prompt  replv-  H  FULLER. 

Fairfax  Court  House,  Va.,  Sept.  21.  1850.  [H-tf  J 


uompany, 


SALE    OF    MKKINO    SHEEP. 

I  WILL  SELL  at  my  Farm,  on  Wednesday,  the  20th  day  of 
November,  at  1  o'clock  P.  M..  at  Auction,  40  Merino  Rams  and 
100  Merino  Ewes. 

These  Sheep  1  have  bred  from  Sheep  I  purchased  of  J.  N.  Blakes- 
ly,  E.'^q  .  of  Watert  >wn,  Conn.  A  history  of  his  sheep  can  be  found 
in  the  Cultivator  for  1844,  at  page  238. 

At  my  last  shearing  I  took  off  180  fleeces.  100  of  them  from 
breeding  Ewes,  60  from  shearlings,  and  the  balance  from  Rams 
and  Wethers.     They  averaged  4%  lbs. 

For  the  quality  of  the  Wool,  I  give  the  copy  of  a  letter  from  H. 
G.  Ellsworth.  Esq.,  .Agent  of  Woolen  Manufacturing  Co.  in  this 
city,  to  the  editor  of  the  Genesee  Farmer. 

Office  of  the  Auburn  Woolen 
Auburn,  N.  Y..  Oct.  8. 

Editor  Genesee  Farmer— Dear  Sir  :— Learning  that  Col.  J.  M. 
Sherwood,  of  this  city,  has  proposed  to  sell  a  portion  of  his  Merino 
Sheep,  I  take  pleasure  in  recommending  them  to  the  attention  of 
such  persons  as  may  wish  to  improve  their  stock  of  this  kind.  1 
have  manufactured,  in  the  Mills  of  this  company,  the  wool  taken 
from  this  flock,  during  the  last  three  years,  and  find  it  grades  fii^h- 
er  and  more  even,  spins  better^  and  is,  on  the  whole^  superior  to  any 
lot  of  Merino  woo'.  I  have  met  with . 

H.  G.  Ellsworth,  Agent. 

The  Rams  will  be  put  up  at  ten  dollars  each.  The  Ewes  will  be 
sold  in  lots  of  five,  and  will  be  put  up  at  five  dollars  for  each  Kwe. 
If  these  prices  are  not  offered,  they  will  remain  mine. 

Terms— Cash  at  the  Sale    '  J.  M.  SHERWOOD. 

Auburn.  N.  i'.,  Nov,  1.  1850.- 


To  Fruit  Growers  and  Nurserymen. 

TT^LLWANGER  ,\ND  BARRY  solicit  the  attention  of  all  tree 
J  planters,  Nurserymen  and  Dealers  to  their  present  .stnck. 
which  is  much  larger  and  better  than  they  have  ever  before  had 
the  pleasure  of  offering. 

It  embraces,  among  other  things,  in  large  quantities, 

Standard  Fruit  Trees,  of  all  sorts. 

Dwarf  and  Pyramidal  Fruit  Trees,  for  Gar(k7is. 

Gooseberries,  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Currants,  S^'C,  all 
the  ueioest  and  best  kinds. 

Oruameutal  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses,   ^*c.,  including  all  neiv, 
rare  and  desirable  articles. 

Buckthorn,  Osage  Orange  and  other  Hedge  Plants. 

Stocks  of  all  sorts  for  Nurseries. 

Green  House,  Border  and  B^-dding  Plants. 

Double  Dahlias,  t^'r\.  in  immrnse  quantities. 

Wholesale  prices  furnished  wh.-n  desired. 

A  n<'W  edition  of  the  g.*n«ral  dcacriptive  Catalogue  i? 
and  will  b''  seut  gratis  to  those  who  apply  postpaid. 

Mouat  Mope  Garden  and  Nur-series,  ( 
Ito'cheater,  N.  V..  ^^pt.  1,  1S50        S 
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THE    GE\S^EE     FARMER 

A    MONiflLY   JOURSai.    ... 

AGRICULTURE    AND    HORTICULTURE, 


PENFIELD    -VITKSERY. 

THE  Proprietors  of  the  above  Nursery,  situated  in  the  village 
of  Penfield.  seven  miles  east  of  Rochester,  and  three  from  the 
Canal  and  Railroad,  offer  for  sale  a  very  extensive  assortment  of 
Fruit  Trees  of  the  most  approved  and  choice  kinds,  of  extra  size 
and  vigorous  growth.  Being  entirely  worked  by  themselves,  and 
mostly  cut  from  bearing  trees  of  their  own,  or  obtained  from  the 
most  reliable  sources,  will  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  their  genu- 
ineness. As  their  collection  of  Fruit  Trees  now  fit  for  transplant- 
ing, is  very  extensive,  being  from  50  to  75,000.  from  five  to  ten 
feet  high,  Ihey  offer  them  to  wholesale  purchasers  at  greatly  re- 
duced prices.  We  are  prepared  to  offer  great  inducements  to 
those  who  buy  to  sell  again  ;  and  to  those  setting  out  orchards,  we 
can  furnish  larger  and  better  trees,  and  at  less  prices,  than  can  be 
purchased  elsewhere.     Call  and  see. 

All  post-paid  applications  promptly  attended  to. 

H.  FELLOWS  St  SONS. 

Penfield,  Oct.  14. 1850. 


Postponed  Sale  of  Full   Rred  Short  Horoa  and  Im- 
proved Dairy  Stoi-k. 

OWING  to  affliction  in  my  family,  1  have  po.stponed  the  An- 
nual Sale  which  was  to  take  place  in  October,  1850,  until  the 
2Sth  day  of  June,  1851. 

1  also  decline  selling  any  stock  by  private  sale,  so  as  to  offer  the 
Public,  at  Auction,  all  ttie  Animals  I  have  to  part  with,  without 
having  any  previously  selected  from  the  herd  ;  and  all  animals 
offered,  will  be  .sold  without  reserve. 

My  new  importations  of  Short  Horns  Devonfi,SDuth  Down  Sheep. 
and  Hogs,  will  arrive  sometime  during  the  Fall. 

Timely  catalogues,  with  full  descriptions  of  each  animal,  will  be 
published  in  the  principal  Agricultural  journals, 

L.  G.  MORRIS. 
MoTint  Fordham,  Sept.  16lh,  1850.  [ll-lt] 

Hay   and   Stra^T  Cutters.* 

I  HAVE  on  hand  Fifty  of  the  best  Straw  and  Hay  Cutters  that 
are  made  in  this  country  The  frames  are  all  of  White  Oak. 
knives  spiral,  and  cut  ou  raw-hide  rollers.  Price  from  $8  50  to  $15. 
Call  at  the  Seed  and  Tool  stores  of  JAMES  P.   FOGG. 

Nob.  12  and  14  Front  st. 
Rochester,  Nov.  1,  1850.  [ll-3t] 

miner's    Bee    fUve. 

THIS  beautiOil  and  highly  valuable  practical  Hive,  is  unsur- 
passed by  any  other  in  the  United  States.  The  Rights  are 
in  pamphlet  form,  with  full  engravings.  :ind  a^iple  directions  to 
make  it  Price  VI  only  ;  sent  by  mail  to  any  section  of  the  coud- 
try.    This  is  positively  the  only  Hive  of  real  merit  to  be  had. 

Also,  the  AMERICAN  BEE-KEKPER'S  MANUAL,  350  pp., 
35  fine  engravings  ;  the  most  popular  work  ever  published  on  the 
culture  of  bees.  Price  $<1  ;  sent  by  mail  also.  Address  to  this 
office,  post-paid. 

Gen.  Farmer  Office,  Rochester,  June,  1850.  [6-tf]' 


Farm  Buildings,  Domestic  Animals,  Implements,  Pruits,  &c. 
VOLUME    Xn,    FOR    185L 

DANIEL   LEE  &l   JAMES  VICK,  Jk.,  Editors. 

p.  BARRY,  Conductor  of  Horticultural  Department 


In  issuing  a  Prospectus  for  the  Twelfth  Volume  of  the 
Genesee  Farmer,  the  Publisher  flatters  himself  that  it  is  too 
widely  known,  loo  extensively  circulated,  and  too  well  read, 
to  render  it  necessary  to  state  at  length  the  design  of  the 
work.  Those  who  read  the  Farmer  are  the  best  judges  of 
its  value,  and  those  unacquainted  wi;h  it  are  requested  to 
examine  its  pages. 

We  number  among  our  Contributors,  hundreds  of  the  best 
Practical  Farmers  in  the  country,  and  our  readers  have 
through  our  pages,  the  benefit  of  their  wisdom  and  experi- 
ence. No  thinking  man  c-Tn  read  any  number  we  issue, 
Without  receiving  some  useful  hint  in  regard  to  the  manage- 
ment of  crops,  slock,  or  the  orchard,  of  more  value  ihan  the 
price  of  the  volume.  The  Geneske  Farmer  is  by  far  the 
cheapest  Agricultural  Journal  published  in  America.  Our 
TWENTY  TIlUL  SAND  SUBSCRIBEKS  places  us  ahead 
of  all  olher  Agricultural  Journals,  and  enables  us  to  furnish 
a  paper  for  the  irilling  sum  of  Tlwee  or  Four  Shi/lings,  equal 
to  any,  both  in  vaiite  and  beauty.  That  we  have  done  this 
thus  far,  our  friends  and  readers  will  bear  us  .vitness.  But  we 
intend  more  fully  to  accomplish  this  in  the  volume  for  1851. 
The  Genesee  Farmer  is  truly  the  Practical  and  Scientific 
Farmer's  Own  Paper  !  It  will  continue  to  be  edited  by  the 
old  Editors,  assisted  by  a  host  of  the  best  practical  Farmers, 
Gardeners  and  Horticulturists  in  the  country. 

The  new  volume  will  commence  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1851.  It  will  be  published  in  the  best  style,  ns  heretofore — 
on  HANDSOME  and  clear  type  and  superior  2}aper.  The 
volume  will  be  appropriately  illultrated — containing 
numerous  and  expensive  Engravings  of  Farm  Buildings, 
Improved  Implements,  Domestic  Animals,  choice  Fruits,  Floio- 
ers.  Shrubs,  S^c  [nfEach  number  will  contain  TWENTY- 
FOUR  ROYAL  OCTAVO  PAGES!  making  a  large  and 
handsome  volume  of  about  300  pages,  (with  'J'itle  Page,  In- 
dex. &c.,  suitable  for  binding,)  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

An  earnest  advocate  of  improvement  of  both  the  Mmd^nd 
the  Soil,  the  Farmer  seeks  to  advance  the  Rural  interests 
of  the  country,  and  elevate  the  profession  of  Agriculture  to 
its  proper  position.  To  accomplisli  this,  it  has  labored  long 
and  faithfully,  and  not  without  some  succes.s.  Its  posilion 
as  the  cheapest,  and,  at  least,  one  of  the  best  agricultural 
journals  in  the  country,  is  fully  est^iblished,  and  we  confi- 
dently ask  for  it  Ihaisupport  wliich  it  nfcrils  from  the  Farm- 
ers, Gardeners  and  Fruit  Cuiturists  of  the  U.  States.  Grate- 
ful for  the  unexampled  patronage  already  extended  to  the  Far- 
mer, we  solicit  the  aid  and  cn-openiiijn  of  all  its  friends 
and  readers  to  increase  the  circiilaiion  arul  thus  augment  the 
usefulness  of  the  rheaj'est  Aarirnttnyiil  Magazine  everolfered 
to  the  American  Public.  We  invito  all  wtio  feel  the  impor- 
tance of  sustaining  this  work,  and  extending  its  usefulness, 
not  only  to  subscribe  themselves,  but  introduce  it  to  the 
patronage  of  their  friends. 

Fifty  Cents  a  Tear,   In    Advance. 

Five  Copies  for  $2  ;  Eight  Copies  for  $^1,  and  any  larger 
number  at  the  same  rate. 

33=  All  subscriptions  to  commence  with  the  year,  and 
the  entire  volume  supplied  to  all  subscribers. 

{tiT-  Po3t-Ma9tkbs,  Aokxts.  and  all  friends  of  improvement,  aro 
respectfully  solicited  to  obtain  and  forward  subscriptions. 

Subscription  money,  if  properly  enclosed,  may  bo  sent  (post- 
paid or  free.)  at  the  risk  of  the  Publi.sher.    Address  to 

DANLEIj   lke, 

December,  IS  o.  Rochester.  New  York 


O  .    B .    SCOTT, 

Local  and  Travelling  Newspaper  and  Periodical  Agent, 

riERRKPONT  MANOR,  JEFF.   CO.,  N.   T. 
{t^  Mr.  Scott  will  take  subscriptions  for  the  Genesee  Farmcp. 


STEREOTYPED  BY  . 


TIIOHAS   AND  CO.,  BUFFALO, 


Agriculture  is  the  most  Healthy  and  Honorable,  as  it  is  the  most  Natural  and  Useful  pursuit  of  Man. 
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POTASH    AS    A    FERTILIZER. 

From  our  boyhood  to  the  present  time,  we  have  no- 
ticed that  soils  which  abounded  in  potash,  as  demon- 
strated by  their  producing  large  forest  trees  rich  in 
this  mineral  —  the  accumulation  of  centuries — -were 
always  distinguished  for  their  fertility.  If  there  are 
any  exceptions  to  this  rule,  where  the  land  is  properly 
cultivated  and  drained,  they  have  escaped  our  obser- 
vation. Taking  a  similar  view  of  this  interesting 
subject,  M.  Burger,  a  German  author,  gives  the 
following  table  of  the  amount  of  ashes  in  100  parts 
of  dry  wood,  and  a  few  other  products  of  the  earth, 
as  found  by  him  on  analysis  : 

lOU  ll)s.  of  Elm  or  Maple  gave  2.400  ashes— 0.390  lbs.  potash. 

Oak, 1.3.50  "  0.155    '•        " 

Poplar 1.230  •'  0.075    " 

Box, 0.584  '•  0.145    " 

Fir,  (Pine,) 0.341  "  " 

Vine,..- 3.379  "  0.5.50"        " 

Fern, 5.000  "  0.626   " 

Maize  stalks, 8.300  "  3.600    " 

Wheat  straw, 4.300  "  0.390    " 

Oat  straw, 5.600  "  0.870    " 

By  copying  from  Schwertz,  Sprbngel,  Libbig, 
Will,  Boussikgault,  and  other  continental  analysts, 
researches  of  this  kind  might  be  indefinitely  e.xtended; 
but  it  is  thought  more  usefid  to  invite  attention  to 
the  facts  above  stated,  than  to  multiply  figures  the 
purport  of  which  might  not  be  fully  seen  by  many 
readers.  As  100  Ibs.of  maple  wood  consume  2.4  lbs. 
of  earthy  minerals  in  which  there  are  .39  lbs.  of  pure 
potash,  it  is  obvious  that  for  every  1000  lbs.  a  tree 
of  this  kind,  or  an  elm,  adds  to  its  solid  weight,  3.9 
lbs.  of  this  alkali  are  extracted  from  the  soil,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  potash  in  jts  leaves  and  bark,  which 
contain  more  ashes  than  the  wood.  Oak  forests  will 
grow  on  poorer  land  than  elm  and  maple  ;  for  1000 
lbs.  of  its  wood  contain  only  .155  lbs.  of  this  alkali. 
In  100  lbs.  of  fir  (pine,)  the  ash  is  only  a  third  of  a 
pound,  and  the  potash  too  small  for  the  chemist  to 
state  the  amount.  In  100  lbs.  of  the  wood  of  the 
vine,  there  is  over  a  half  pound  of  potash.  The  fruit 
of  the  vine  is  remarkable  for  the  quantity  of  potash 
it  contains.  Fern  is  also  rich  in  this  element  ;  but 
corn-stalks  and  cobs  are  among  the  largest  known 
consumers  of  this  alkali.  We  are,  however,  inclined 
to  suspect  some  t_,  pographical  error  in  the  figures 
that  indicate  the  existence  of  over  three  and  a  half 
pounds  of  potash  in  one  hundred  of  corn-stalks. 
They  have  a  large  amount  of  silica  (flint)  in  their 
hard,  glassy  stems,  which   is   rendered   soluble   in 


water  before  it  enters  their  roots,  by  combining  with 
a  still  larger  quantity  of  potash.  But  all  this  alkali 
does  not  remain  in  the  plant :  for  most  of  the  soluble 
silicates  of  potash  are  finally  left  as  insolnble  salts  in 
and  near  the  cuticle. 

Corn  plants  are  large  consumers  of  incombustible 
minerals  ;  and  all  their  stalks,  cobs,  and  seeds,  should 
be  husbanded  with  care  as  manure.  Straw,  hay, 
pea-vines,  and  even  forest  leaves,  are  less  appreciated 
as  fertilizers  tlian  they  deserve.  Leached  ashes  com- 
posted with  rotting  corn-stalks,  straw,  or  other  ma- 
nure, are  much  improved  by  the  action  of  carbonic 
acid  and  ammonia  on  their  insoluble  salts.  These 
are  decomposed  and  rendered  available  at  once,  as 
food  for  plants.  To  show  the  importance  of  husband- 
ing potash  as  a  fertilizer,  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that 
a  good  soil  rarely  contains  more  than  1  part  in  1000, 
while  poor  soils  often  have  less  than  1  in  10,000.  A 
sample  taken  from  near  the  Ohio  river,  "distinguished 
for  extraordinary  fertility,"  gave  Dr.  Sprengel  only 
12  parts  of  potash,  combined  mostly  with  silica  in  an 
insoluble  condition,  in  10,000. 

In  the  "Geological  Survey  of  Canada — Report  of 
Progress  for  the  year  1849-50,''  we  find  several 
analyses  of  soils,  which  are  full  of  interest.  A  sam- 
ple from  "  the  fine  alluvial  flats  on  the  Grand  river, 
below  Brantford,  which,  owing  to  their  richness,  are 
scarcely  adapted  to  wheat,"  gave  the  following  re- 
sults : 

Alumina 2,090 

Oxide  of  iron, 2,.520 

Lime, 310 

Magnesia, 456 

Potash, 105 

Soda, 060 

Phosphoric  acid, 380 

Sulphuric  acid, 008 

Soluble  silica, 006 

It  will  be  seen  that  100,000  parts  of  this  soil  gave 
only  6  of  soluble  silica.  The  insoluble  silica  and 
organic  matter  are  not  estimated.  In  this  exceed- 
ingly rich  bottom,  there  is  but  a  small  fraction  more 
than  1  part  of  potash  in  1000  ;  and  of  sulphuric  acid, 
only  8  parts  in  100,000. 

As  soda  in  common  salt  is  much  cheaper  than  pot- 
ash, it  is  highly  desirable  to  determine  by  careful 
experiments,  how  far  the  former  alkali  can  serve  as 
a  substitute  for  the  latter  in  the  growth  of  potatoes, 
wheat,  corn,  and  grass.  One  half  of  the  ash  ob- 
tained in  burning  potatoes,  is  potash  ;  and  about  a 
third  of  that  of  wheat  is  the  same  mineral.  By  mix- 
ing slaked  lime  and  salt  together  in  loam  or  manure. 
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salt  is  decomposed,  its  soda  is  converted  into  a  car- 
bonatp,  and  the  lime  rnto  a  chloride.  If  this  soda 
can  act  as  a  substitute  of  potash  in  the  organization 
of  cultivated  plants,  the  fact  is  of  vast  economical 
importance  in  husbandry.  To  our  mind,  nothing  is 
plainer  tlian  the  necessity  of  an  experimental  farm, 
to  develop  new  truths  in  practical  and  scioutilic  ag- 
riculture. 

THE  PSODUCTION  OF  MtJTTON.-HERDWICK  SHEEP. 

We  have  noticed  with  much  satisfaction  the  increased 
consumption  of  good  mutton  in  several  cities,  ivithin 
the  last  few  years.  In  no  market  is  the  proportion 
of  this  kind  of  meat  larger,  than  in  that  of  Wash- 
ington. The  flesh  of  mountain  sheep,  reared  in 
Virginia,  is  superior,  perhaps,  to  any  other  in  the 
United  States.  It  partakes  laro^ely  of  the  flavor  and 
liberal  development  of  muscle  (lean  meat,)  peculiar 
to  venison.  Like  southern  swine,  these  sheep  travel 
a  great  deal,  and  acquire,  as  do  deer  and  race  horses, 
uncommonly  fine  muscles,  with  small  weight  of  fat 
and  bone.  Indeed,  tlie  advantage  of  rearing  sheep, 
as  compared  with  neat  cattle,  for  food,  is  very  con- 
siderable in  the  saving  of  bone,  which  is  not  valuable 
in  meat,  but  decidedly  so  in  manure.  The  Duke  of 
Bedford  slaughtered  four  sheep,  keeping  an  accurate 
account  of  the  diflbient  parts  of  each  animal,  with  a 
view  to  decide  their  relative  proportions  and  value, 
witli  l!ie  following  results  : 

Southdown.  Leicester.  AVorcester.  Wiltsture. 
lbs.  oz  lbs  oz.        lbs.  oz.        lbs  oz. 

Weight  of  each  Bhccp,  155      0  IM    0  161    0         175     0 

Skin 17     8  a)    0  23    0  23    0 

Knt.  (UUmv,) 13      2  11     S  12    8  13    8 

Head  and  Plucli,.  .  ..     10      8  9     U  12    0  14    0 

Entrails 13     4  112  15    0  17  10 

Blood 5    14  00  80  82 

lour  quartcr.i 92     6  92    0  S9    0  97    0 

\Va.-t.-   iQ  urhic   and 

evaporation 2      6  2    0  18  112 

Bou.'.s.  clwui, 0     :,->i  5     9  6    0  9    8 

It  will  bo  seen  that  the  weight  of  the  DOnes  is 
small,  when  compared  with  that  of  the  anirnal,  in  the 
four  breeds  of  English  sh'eep.  The  skin,  including 
the  wool  on  it,  is  worth' far  more  per  pound  than 
meat  ;  while  m  estimating  the  weight  of  the  entrails, 
their  contents  should  not  be  taken  into  the  account 
as  organized  matter  formed  at  the  same  expense  as 
ilesli.  Tlio  fat  or  tallow  is  also  valuable  above  the 
price  of  meat. 

We  have  long  regarded  tlie  annual  importation  of 
uiillious  of  pounds  of  wool  into  this  country,  as  dis- 
creditable to  our  agricultural  enterprise,  when  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  our  unlimited  facilities  for 
producing  the  article  in  all  its  grades.  An  increased 
demand  fur  mutton  in  our  rapidly  growing  cities  and 
villages,  must  operate  favorably  on  the  wool-growing 
interests. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  wish  to  know  what  breed 
of  sheep  now  extant,  approaches  nearest  venison  in 
flesh,  and  conseciuently  are  most  valuable  for  the 
butcher.  They  are  known  in  Cumberland,  England, 
as  the  "Iferdwick"  Breed.  A  writer  in  a  late  num- 
ber of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society, 
says  that  the  origin  of  this  family  of  sheep,  is  involved 
in  some  obscurity  ;  but  the  traditional  liistory  is  as 
follows  :  "Early  in  the  last  century,  a  ship  was 
stranded  on  the  coast  of  Cumberland,  wliich  had  on 
board  some  sheep  stated  to  have  come  from  Scotland. 
They  were  got  on  shore,  driven  up  the  country  and 
imrchased  by  farmers  living  at  Wasdale  Head. — 
They  were  small,  active,  polled,  and  their  faces  and 


legs  were  speckled.  They  wer^^  at  once  turned  upon 
the  neighboring  hills  :  they  had  not  been  there  long 
before  they  evinced  a  peculiar  sagacity-  in  foreseeing 
the  approach  of  a  snow  storm,  as  it  was  invariably 
seen  that  a  little  before  its  coming,  they  ehtstcred 
iogcthi'r  OIL  llie  most  ejposcd  side  of  tlie  motintuin, 
where  the  riolencc  of  the  wind  vsuiilly  prevcaled  tlie 
snow  from  lodging,"  TTiis  instinct  caused  them  to 
be  regarded  with  a  degree  of  interest  amounting  to 
superstition  ;  and  the  race  is  now  fast  displacing  the 
old  black-faced  sheep  in  all  that  part  of  the  island. 

Interesting  as  is  the  story  of  the  Hcrdwicks, 
(some  regarding  them  as  natives  of  the  mountains  of 
Wales,)  we  have  not  space  to  trace  their  ftiotory. 
At  the  West  Cumberland  Fell  Dale  Association 
Sheep  Sliow,  for  the  year  1848,  there  were  ninety-four 
competitors  for  prizes  exclusively  devoted  to  this 
description  of  sheep,  alt  of  whom  have  their  floelts 
within  a  very  limited  extent  of  country.  Their  woof 
is  in  great  request  with  the  Keswick  manufacturers, 
and  they  are  wisely  distributinsr  liberal  premiums  foi 
the  best  white-fleeced  sheep  of  the  genuine  Herd- 
wick  Breed.  A  singular  anatomical  peculiarity  i3 
found  in  many  of  these  sheep,  viz.,  that  of  having  a 
rib  more  than  any  other  breed,  fourteen  instead  of 
tUrteev.  The  wethers  are  sent  to  market  directly 
from  their  mountain  pastures  ;  feeding  them  on.  tur- 
nips, clover,  and  other  artificial  food,  impairs  the 
wild  or  venison  quality  of  their  flesh.  When  in  good 
condition,  they  weigh  from  ten  to  twelve  pounds  per 
quarter. 

Railroads  have  become  so  numerous  in  the  United 
States,  that  little  inconvenience  exists  in  sending  fat 
sheep  from  the  best  grazing  districts  to  any  of  the 
large  cities  :  and  we  cannot  but  believe  that  the  im- 
portation of  some  of  the  Mountain  Sheep  above 
noticed,  so  valuable  for  their  flesh  and  shawl-making 
fleeces,  would  be  at  once  a  profitable  and  highly  use- 
ful operation.  In  the  mountainous  districts  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina,  Geor- 
gia, Tennessee,  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  they  would  find 
a  congenial  climate  and  range.  No  hay  is  given 
to  Herdwicks  during  the  winter ;  they  .'upport 
themselves  as  well  as  wild  deer,  in  deei^est  snow,  by 
scratching  down  to  the  herbage,  and  if  any  part  is 
blown  bare,  tlioy  are  sure  to  discover  it.  Tlie  lambs 
are  dropped  in  the  cold  regions  where  these  flocka 
subsist,  not  before  the  1 2lh  of  May,  and  they  are  well 
covered  with  wool  when  dropped.  To  increase  the 
size  of  the  breed,  ewes  are  not  allowe-1  to  run  with 
rams  till  two  and  a  half  or  three  and  a  lialf  years  old. 
They  are  good  nurses,  and  difler  from  black-faced 
sheep  in  being  less  inclined  to  ramble  about,  and 
remarkably  attaclied  to  any  spot  on  the  sides  of  the 
mountains  in  which  the  sheplierd  has  domesticated 
them. 

There  are  many  millions  of  acres  of  un-enclo.'ied 
grazing  land,  in  this  extended  republic,  that  might 
be  turned  to  a  most  useful  purpose  in  producing  both 
wool  and  mutton.  The  hams  of  Herdwicks,  cured 
like  venison,  are  much  sought  in  London  market. 
If  provision  dealers  were  to  turn  their  attention  to 
packing  in  salt  and  barrels  choice  mutton,  and  thereby 
create  a  market  for  fat  sheep,  as  well  as  hogs  and 
cattle,  no  reasonable  doubt  can  well  exist  that  the 
larmers  of  the  country  would  meet  the  same  vvith 
a  liberil  supply.  That  salted  mutton  is  not  inferior 
to  pork  or  beef,  when  a  goo<l  article  is  properly  cured, 
thousands  of  our  readers  can  bear  witness.  Two 
pounds  of  mutton  can  be  made  for  about  the  cost  of 
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one  of  pork  ;  and  for  our  eating-,  we  much  prefer  the 
former  to  the  latter.  Sheep  ought  to  have  quite  a 
\-ariety  in  their  daily  food.  When  fed  exclusively 
on  one  plant,  like  clover  or  turnips,  their  flesh 
always  lacks  its  finest  flavor.  English  mutton- 
srrowers  cultivate  many  kinds  of  grasses  in  the  same 
field  or  sheep  walk,  for  the  benefit  of  their   flocks. 

LETTER    FROM    HOLLAND. 

Agricultural  Colonies  for  Paupers. — A  system 
or  giving  employment  to  persons  who  are  willing,  but 
Jnable  to  obtain  work,  has  for  several  years  been  in 
-uccessful  practice  at  Fredericksvord  and  Willems- 
inrd,  in  Holland.  A  description  of  the  practical 
)peration  of  this  plan  will,  I  think,  be  new  and  inter- 
;sting  to  your  readers.  These  colonies  were  estab- 
ished  when,  after  two  years  of  great  scarcity,  a  large 
)roportion  of  the  population  were  reduced  to  absolute 
itarvalion,  and  were  dependent  entirely  for  subsis- 
ence  on  the  charities  of  their  more  fortunate  coun- 
rymen.  So  prevalent  did  the  practice  of  begging 
lecome,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  do  something 
o  relieve  these  unfortunate  men,  and  a  Society  was 
brmed  by  a  few  benevolent  individuals,  the  object  of 
vhich  was  to  find  employment  for  such  persons  as 
vere  disposed  to  work.  In  carrying  out  their  pur- 
Kjse,  they  not  only  conferred  an  immediate  and  lasting 
lenefit  upon  these  unfortunate  men,  but  effected  great 
lational  advantages  by  stemming  the  spread  of  vice, 
iliicli  would  have  been  the  natural  consequence  of 
uch  destitution,  and  also  increased  the  resources  of 
he  country  by  converting  into  available  land  a  waste 
pon  which  not  even  a  sprig  of  heath  could  be  met 
/itli  before. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  these  colonies  about  eight 
ears  ago.  And  no  one  can  now  travel  the  road 
long  which  they  are  situated,  without  noticing  the 
real  change  that  has  been  effected  on  the  face  of 
le  country  by  their  establishment ;  and  this  change 
i  doubly  observed  as  we  pass  from  the  unimproved 
;aste  to  the  neat  cottages  which  line  the  road. — 
'rom  a  wild,  barren  country  we  enter  at  once  upon 
little  oasis,  which  bears  every  mark  of  prosperity : 
eat  cottages  betraying  the  DulchiiarCs  taste  in  their 
lean  appearance  ;  crops  as  luxuriant  as  if  nurtured 
y  a  better  soil,  and  gardens  stocked  with  useful 
egetables  and  adorned  with  a  variety  of  flowers. — 
lach  house  is  placed  by  the  roadside,  in  the  middle 
f  the  tract  of  land  belonging  to  it,  which  consists  of 
bout  seven  acres.  These  cottages  contain  two 
)oms  ;  one  of  them  large,  which  answers  the  pur- 
ose  of  kitchen,  dining-room,  and  bed-room  for  some 
f  the  family  ;  the  other  small,  with  a  bed  at  one  end, 
nd  at  the  other  a  roomy  closet,  anwering  the  purpose 
r  a  milk  room  or  dairy.  The  colonists  are  all  sup- 
lied  with  implements,  on  entering  upon  their  plats, 
lid  also  with  a  cow  and  pig.  The  only  crops  grown 
re  rye,  potatoes,  and  grass.  All  the  produce  of  their 
inds  are  taken  to  the  general  magazine,  and  a  regular 
jbtor  and  creditor  account  is  kept  with  each  colo- 
ist  from  the  time  of  his  first  entering  the  colony, 
verything  they  receive  on  entering  is  set  down 
Tainst  them,  and  whenever  they  are  enabled  to  pay 
f  their  debts,  fron.  economy  in  living,  they  are 
lowed  to  become  tenants  and  to  rent  their  land  as 
[dependent  farmers.  The  wages  and  rations  allowed 
lem,  are  as  follows  : — Suppose  a  family  of  eight 
arsons,  husband,  wife,  and  eight  children,  three  of 
hoai  with  their  father  work,  the  other  three  go  to 


school,  and  the  wife  stays  at  home.  The  sums  set 
down  as  wages,  fcc,  when  reduced  to  our  currency, 
amount  to  about  the  following  : 

Man  at  25  ots.  per  day, $1  50 

Son  Qt  20  cts.  per  day.  and  the  otlier  two  at  60  eis. 

per  week, _ |  gg 

Wages  earned  by  tlie  whole  family,  per  week S:i  30 

From  which  is  deducted — 

Winkel  geld, i... _..   ^105 

Hread,  potatoes,  and  clothing  for  eight, ''  1  8.") 3  10 

,.„  ...  $020 

W  hich  13  put  down  to  their  credit  for  fu-ture  emergencies. 

By  trinket  geld  is  meant  money  for  buying  little 
necessaries,  such  as  coffee,  tobacco,  he',  and  the 
allowance  for  each  person  is  about  15  cts.  per  week. 
The  allowance  for  bread,  potatoes,  and  clothing,  is 
about  23  cts  per  week  to  each.  There  are  several 
overseers  who  superintend  the  work  done  in  the 
colonies.  There  are  also  .schools  for  the  gratuitous 
education  of  the  children,  and  workshops  in  which 
they  are  taught  some  useful  trade.  At  Willemsvnrd, 
which  is  the  smaller  of  the  two  colonies,  there  are 
170  soperate  cottages  and  tracts  of  land,  all  oLwhich 
^re  occupied  by  families  who  were  once  paupers, 
begging  their  bread  from  door  to  door.  This  scheme 
was  never  looked  upon  as  a  matter  of  speculation, 
for  as  such  it  was  never  designed.  But  it  has  suc- 
ceeded in  the  object  for  which  it  was  intended,  vi?;.: 
the  relieving  of  the  poor  and  destitute,  who  have  only 
the  strong  arms  that  God  has  given  them,  and  are 
ready  to  sell  their  labor,  but  can  find  no  man  to  buy. 

Is  the  establishment  of  such  colonies  impracticable 
in  OUT  own  country  ?  Are  tliere  not  thousands  of 
unimproved  acres,  that  have  been  condemned  as  u.se- 
less,  many  of  which  exceed  in  fertility  the  barren 
wastes  in  which  the  Dutch  colonies  are  situated  ? 
Are  there  not  hundreds  of  unemployed  hands  who 
crowd  our  poor  houses,  haunt  the  streets  and  lanes 
of  our  large  cities,  who  furnish  three-fourths  of  the 
inmates  of  our  jails  and  prison.s,  and  who  plead  pov- 
erti/  in  palliation  of  their  vices  anl  crimes  1  Money 
is  raised  to  relieve  the  destitute,  and  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  many  benevolent  individuals,  by  the  inju- 
dicious bestowment  of  their  charities,  encourage 
idleness  and  foster  vice.  Lot  some  generous  indi- 
vidual, who,  like  Gerrett  S.mitu,  has  the  means 
and  the  disposition  to  help  the  honest  and  deserving 
poor,  or  let  a  society  of  men,  less  able  but  equally 
benevolent,  set  the  example,  and  put  in  operation  an 
establishment  like  that  which  I  have  de^;cribed,  and 
if  it  succeed*,  as  I  think  it  would,  the  benefits  result- 
ing would  be  incalculable.  F.  — Amsterdam,  Hol- 
land, August,  1850. 
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THE    Dtma    OF    SEA    BIRDS. 

The  following  is  the  analysis,  by  Coi.ndet,  of  tlic 
dung  of  a  .=;ea-eagle : 

Uric  acid, 8 J.(i5 

Ammonia, _ _ I).  2 1 

I'hosphate  of  hiuc, ii.l3 

W.:i.) 
The  84. G  per  cent,  of  nric  acid  is  equal  to  36.3  of 
ammonia.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  guano  contains 
no  carbon,  e-xcept  the  little  in  uric  acid.  Recently 
formed  guano,  at  the  island  of  Ifliaboe,  is  found  to 
be  richer  in  ammonia  or  uric  acid,  than  tlio  ol  I  stock 
which  was  exhausted  a  few  years  ago. 
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Inquirica    anb    3lnsu)crs. 


FOWLS,    PIGEON-WEED,    Sec. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — Since  I  became  a  subscriber  to 
your  valuable  periodical,  I  have  been  very  much  in- 
terested, and  riclily  repaid  by  the  perusal  of  its  pa- 
ges. And  though  unaccustomed  te  writing  for  a 
public  journal,  I  have  been  induced,  since  reading  the 
article  and  editorial  remarks  on  pnge  210,  in  the 
September  number  of  the  current  volume,  to  give  a 
brief  statement  of  my  e.xperience  in  keeping. fowls. 

I  live  in  the  village,  and  cannot  have  my  fowls  run 
at  large  during  the  season  for  gardening,  without 
much  inconvenience  to  myself  and  annoyance  to 
my  neighbors  ;  and  consequently  have  to  adopt  the 
plan,  respecting  the  expediency  of  which  your  cor- 
respondent asks  for  information,  and  am  fully  con- 
vinced that  the  advanlages  lo  be  derived  from  keeping 
fowls  in  this  way,  are  not  overrated  in  your  remarks. 

About  the  middle  of  February,  I  procured  seven 
hens  and  a  rooster,  and  added  three  to  the  number  of 
hens,  about  the  last  of  April.  .\t  different  periods  I 
set  five  hens,  which  unfortunately  brought  off  but 
three  broods  of  chickens,  as  some  of  tlie  eggs  which 
I  procured  for  Poland  Top  Knots,  failed  to  produce. 
Through  losses  in  various  ways,  the  chickens  were 
reduced  to  about  twenty-six  ;  and  what  I  have  killed 
at  different  times  this  fall,  leaves  the  whole  number 
of  old  and  young,  at  this  date,  twenty-four.  None 
of  the  young  ones  have  yet  begun  to  lay. 

I  have  fed  them  principally  with  screenings  from 
wheat,  bought  at  the  mill,  at  from  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  per 
bushel,  together  with  some  barley,  corn,  and  oats  ; 
but  they  prefer  the  screenings,  and  will  not  eat  oats 
when  they  can  get  the  former.  I  have  given  them 
occasionally  some  fresh  meat,  of  which  I  have  made 
no  account,  as  lights  and  refuse  pieces  can  at  any 
time  be  had  when  purchasing  meat  for  family  ure. — 
They  have  had  a  constant  supply  of  pounded  oyster 
shells,  to  form  shoUs  for  their  eggs,  and  also  wood 
ashes  in  tubs  for  them  to  wallow  in.  I  have  kept 
an  accurate  account  of  all  expenses  for  feed,  and  find 
that  I  have  paid  out  $4.14,  including  about  two 
bushels  of  screenings  now  on  hand.  My  account  at 
this  date,  Oct.  18th,  shows  the  number  of  eggs  pro- 
duced, 795,  and  I  believe  I  have  in  a  few  instances 
omitted  to  set  them  down.  The  number  of  chickens, 
about  twelve,  furnished  for  the  table,  may  be  estima- 
ted at  one  shilling  each  ;  besides  I  have  now  four- 
teen youHg  fowls  in  addition  to  the  old  ones.  And 
here  I  would  say,  that  after  considerable  effort  to 
procure  the  Poland  Top  Knot  variety,  I  obtained  a 
batch  of  eggs  from  some  fowls  purchased  in  Roches- 
ter several  years  since;  they  are  about  the  size  of 
the  common  fowl,  rather  short  legged,  with  large 
top  knot  ;  some  of  them  black  body,  and  others  pure 
white.  Are  they  the  pure  Polands,  or  (as  I  have 
been  informed)  a  French  variety  1  I  wished  to  pro- 
cure the  top  knots,  not  only  for  their  beauty,  but  to 
avoid  the  inconvenience  arising  from  the  frequent 
inclination  of  the  common  kind  to  sit. 

1  havo  used  the  Poultry  Feeding  Hopper,  described 
iu  the  February  number  of  volume  10,  Genesee  Par- 
mer, the  plan  of  which  I  consider  worth  one  year's 
subscription. 

In  reference  to  the  value  of  the  manure,  I  would 
solicit  a  word  of  information.  In  feeding  refuse 
grain  on  a  farm,  or  screenings  iu  a  village,  there  will 
be  considerable  chess,  and  other  foul  seeds  which  the 


fowls  will  not  consume.  If  you  will  name  the  best 
method  of  destroying  the  vitality  of  those  seeds  in 
the  manure,  before  using  it  on  the  garden,  you  will 
oblige  not  only  the  writer,  but  others  of  your  subscri- 
bers. 

There  is  another  subject  on  which  I  would  request 
to  be  informed,  by  yourself  or  some  of  your  experi- 
enced correspondents.  A  little  more  than  a  year  ago 
I  purchased  a  farm,  and  was  greatly  disappointed 
last  spring  to  find  some  fields  much  infested  with 
pigeon  ivced  ;  and  being  desirous  to  subdue  it,  at  any 
necessary  sacrifice,  I  looked  with  interest  to  the 
Genesee  Farmer,  and  other  sources,  for  information, 
but  could  learn  nothing  satisfactory,  and  was  about 
to  address  you,  when  the  valuable  article  on  that  sub- 
ject, appeared  in  the  August  number  of  the  present 
volume.  But  as  those  fields  on  which  this  pest  was 
most  prolific,  had  already  been  run  down  by  constant 
improper  tillage,  without  any  regard  to  a  judicious 
rotation  of  crops,  I  had  previously  arranged  with  the 
present  occupant  to  have  them  seeded  willi  grass  or 
clover,  and  let  them  rest  awhile.  I  wish  to  know 
whether  it  would  be  best  to  carry  out  my  original 
plan,  or  will  the  pigeon  weed  still  increase  in  spite 
of  the  clover,  aild  thereby  render  it  more  difficult  to 
be  got  rid  of  when  the  ground  is  broken  up  again. — 
Any  information  on  this  subject  will  be  thankfully 
received.     R.  W.  B.—Lockport,  Oct.,  18a0. 

We  give  the  facts  of  our  correspondent  as  to  the 
profits  of  his  fowls,  so  that  they  can  be  seen  at  a 
glance  : 

CG  dozen  eggs,  say  at  8  els., $5  Sfi 

21)  chickens  at  one  shilling, 3  25 

$S  5:i 

Cost  of  II  fowls,  say  at  Is.  Cd., $2  06 

Paid  for  feed, 4  M— .^G  20 

It  will  bo  seen  that  notwithstanding  the  bad  luck 
complained  of,  R.  W.  B.'s  fowls  have  paid  their  first 
cost  and  $2.33  besides.  This,  in  addition  to  the 
manure,  which  will  be  found  very  valuable,  and  also 
very  convenient,  in  the  garden. 

The  Polands  can  be  obtained  iu  Rochester  now,  as 
pure  and  as  pretty  as  we  ever  saw  any  where,  and  at 
reasonable  prices.  There  is  some  talk  of  the  Poland 
producing  white  occasionally,  but  we  have  never  liad 
such  a  case  among  our  own.  Wo  have  kept  about 
fifteen  Poland  hens  this  summer,  and  but  two  has 
shown  any  disposition  to  sit.  These  two  were  very 
old.  Wliile  young,  we  think  the  Polands  arc  more 
tender  and  more  liable  to  disease  than  some  other 
kinds,  though  not  more  so  than  our  common  fowls. 

To  get  rid  of  chess  and  other  seeds  in  the  ma- 
nure, we  always  throw  it  into  a  barrel  of  water  kept 
standing  near  the  hen  house  for  the  purpose.  The 
chess,  Sic,  will  rise  to  the  top,  and  can  bo  removed. 
We  have  been  trying  some  experiments  on  the  efiect 
of  salt  in  destroying  vitality  of  seeds  in  manure,  and 
may  say  something  hereafter. 

The  I'igeon  Weed  will  not  stand  much  of  a  chance 
to  thrive  if  the  ground  is  well  occupied  with  grass 
and  clover,  and  a  little  care  used.  Three  years  since 
we  had  a  small  piece  sown  with  red-top  and  white 
clover  for  a  lawn.  The  red-top,  instead  of  being  pure 
seed,  proved  to  be  the  cleanings  from  a  lot  of  Timothy, 
and  consequently  contained  any  quantity  of  foul 
weeds.  We  should  judge  that  the  greater  part  was 
pigeon  weed,  as  the  ground  was  literally  covered  with 
it,  and  scarcely  anything  else  to  be  seen.  As  soon 
as  it  was  high  enough  we  mowed  it  as  close  as  pos- 
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sible,  and  continued  to  do  so  as  often  as  high  enough 
to  be  clipped  with  the  scythe.  The  consequence  was 
that  not  a  head  was  permitted  to  seed.  The  grass 
and  clover  now  form  a  very  pretty  twf,  and  only  an 
occasional  plant  of  pigeon  weed  is  to  be  seen. 


THE    WIKE-WOEM. 

Messrs.  Edftors  :  —  Having  been  benefitted  by  the 
agricultural  experience  of  others,  communicated 
through  the  Genesee  Farmer,  and  feeling  it  a  duty 
to  reciprocate  such  favors,  and  as  I  have  had  some 
experience  by  way  of  losing  several  crops  of  grain 
and  potatoes  by  the  worms  ;  therefore  tliis  communi- 
cation in  answer  to  an  article  in  the  November  num- 
ber of  the  Genesee  Farmer,  asking  for  information 
on  the  method  of  destroying  wire-worms. 

Four  years  ago  last  fall,  I  sowed  an  old  meadow 
to  wheat.  The  following  spring  it  appeared  thin 
and  feeble,  gradually  disappeared,  and  I  thought  it 
had  winter-killed.  I  then  planted  the  field  to  corn, 
and  the  worms  destroyed  the  entire  field  ;  some  hills 
were  destroyed  before  the  corn  had  time  to  germinate. 
They  also  destroyed  half  an  acre  of  potatoes.  I  tried 
lime  and  unleaclied  ashes  without  any  good  effect, 
and  gave  up  the  field  as  lost  for  the  season,  until  I 
was  told  by  Mr.  Wilks  Durkee,  an  old  farmer, 
that  buckwheat  would  efiectually  destroy  them.  — 
At  the  proper  time  I  sowed  the  field  to  buckwheat, 
and  had  a  first  rate  crop;  I  have  not  been  troubled 
with  them  in  that  field  since.  I  have  tried  other 
fields,  with  like  result.  I  hardly  dare  venture  a  rea- 
son ill  regard  to  the  cause,  as  some  of  your  corres- 
pondents are  keen-sighted  and  sharp  shooters  ;  but 
have  stated  the  simple  facts,  as  they  occurred.  Z. 
SwAH.—BloomJietd,  Mich.,  JVov.,  1850. 

Messrs.  Editors:  —  As  there  is  some  inquiry  how 
to  destroy  the  wire-worni,  I  would  say  that,  some 
years  since  I  lost  one-third  of  my  wheat  crop  by  sow- 
ing it  on  a  piece  of  meadow  land.  Since  that  time, 
I  have  plowed  my  meadow  or  pasture  land,  where  it 
has  been  seeded  any  time,  in  the  fall  —  tne  last  half 
of  November  or  December  is  the  best  time.  I  have 
for  some  years  planted  my  corn  on  grass  land  plowed 
late,  and  I  loose  but  very  few  hills  by  worms  ;  and  I 
think  it  decidedly  the  cheapest  way  to  raise  corn.  In 
the  spring,  harrow  it  lightly  with  the  furrow,  plant 
level  with  the  surface,  and  it  will  need  no  hilling. 
E.  Y.— Wayne  Co.,  JV.  Y.,  1850. 

ICE    HOUSES. 

Messrs.  Editors  ; — Will  you  permit  me  to  ask  the  ftivorof 
you  to  inform  me.  at  the  soonest  time  you  can,  how  to  con- 
struct the  bottom  floor  of  an  Ice  House  built  &bove  ground. 
They  are  common  in  your  country,  built  above  ground,  I  am 
told,  and  I  would  be  very  plad  to  learn  how  to  construct 
one  to  answer  well,  especially  the  bottom  floor,  as  I  have 
built  one.  the  floor  of  which  seems  not  to  be  well  done. 
Your  attention  to  this,  I  will  take  as  a  favor.  M.  Cooper, 
SperryniUe,   Ka.,  Ort.,  2850. 

Mr.  Wybth,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  whose  practi- 
cal information  on  this  subject  is  probably  fuller  and 
more  complete  than  that  of  any  other  person  in  the 
country,  says  :  "  The  bottom  of  the  ice  vault  should 
be  filled  about  a  foot  deep  with  small  blocks  of  wood  ; 
these  are  leveled  and  covered  with  wood  shavings, 
over  which  a  strong  plank  floor  should  be  laid  to 
receive  the  ice." 


HOW   TO    APPLY   1«AWTJHB,  &o. 

Messrs.  Editors  ;  —  Having  become  disgusted  with  store- 
keeping,  and  turned  farmer,  1  would  feel  greatly  obliged  if 
you  would  answer  my  few  questions.  I  have  always  been 
in  the  habit  of  plowing  in  manure  as  deep  ns  possible.  An 
old  farmer,  a  neighbor  of  mine,  says  I  am  wrong  —  that  it  is 
better  to  spread  it  on  the  surface  —  the  Genesee  Farmer  is  a 
humbug  if  it  says  anything  to  the  contrary.  I  told  him  that 
the  ammonia  and  other  valuable  properties  escaped  into  the 
atmosphere.  "  Don't  believe  it,"  said  ho,  '*  it  is  to  the  in- 
terest of  all  such  editors  to  talk  so,  for  the  sake  of  selling 
their  paper.  Plow  it  in,  and  that  will  be  the  last  of  it ;  my 
neighbor  plows  his  in  beam  deep,  and  never  derives  any  ad- 
vantage from  it."     Am  I  right  in  plowing  it  in  ? 

Is  it  more  advantageous  to  plant  small  potatoes  tlian  large 
ones  ?  My  neighbor  says  that  he  planted  some  small  pota- 
toes in  the  same  field  with  large  ones,  and  that  the  small  ones 
nearly  doubled  the  large  ones.  I  believe  he  told  me  thoy 
were  the  same  kind  of  potato.  (It  might  have  been  through 
the  influence  of  the  moon  ;  I  know  he  is  a  convert  to  that 
humbug.) 

I  have  a  field  that  had  been  cropped  prior  to  my  coming, 
until  they  could  get  nothing  from  it.  During  t!»e  three 
years  I  have  been  on  the  place,  I  have  used  it  for  a  pas- 
ture, as  water  runs  through  it.  Would  it  not  be  better  to 
plow  it  up  and  seed  it  down,  in  preference  to  the  wild 
June  grass  that  now  occupies  it?  My  fatlier  believes  that 
wild  grass  is  the  best  for  pasture,  and  the  longer  it  h  vastnred 
the  better  it  will  become. 

A  lady  friend  of  mine  wishes  to  know  why  some  of  her 
tulips  have  not  flowered  for  three  years. 

I  would  suggest  a  plan  for  the  removal  of  water-melons, 
and  all  other  plants  that  are  difficult  of  transplanting  ;  I  ha\e 
found  it  to  succeed  very  well.  [  take  a  light  sod,  about  the 
size  of  my  hand,  which  I  turn  upside  down,  place  five  meion 
seeds  on  each  piece,  and  put  them  in  a  hot-bed  ;  then  cover 
with  rich  earth  or  rotten  manure.  The  roots  will  strike  into 
the  sod,  and  may  be  easily  removed.  One  sod  will  be  fountl 
sufficient  for  one  hill.  I  have  sometimes  raised  them  so  in 
boxes  in  the  house.  1  do  not  know  that  it  is  an  original  idea; 
but  it  may  be  useful  to  some  of  your  numerous  subscribers. 
A  Young  Farmku.  —  iVolcol,  N.  V.,  1850. 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  among  farmers,  as 
well  as  among  men  who  make  the  science  of  farming 
their  entire  study,  as  to  the  best  mode  of  applying 
manure.  If  the  object  in  manuring  is  to  benefit  a 
single  crop,  without  any  reference  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  land,  the  better  way,  of  course,  is  to  put 
the  manure  as  near  the  roots  as  possible,  so  that  all 
its  fertilizing  qualities  may  be  taken  up  by  the  crop. 
If  the  permanent  improvement  of  the  land  is  intended, 
it  is  of  course  needful  to  manure  deep  and  thoroughly. 
Manure  which  contains  a  large  proportion  of  ammo- 
nia, and  which  exhales  a  strong  smell  of  alkali,  will 
infallibly  lose  in  value  by  exposure  to  the  air.  The 
loss  is  much  less,  and  indeed  very  small,  when  the 
manure  contains  but  a  small  portion  of  volatile  ame 
monical  salts,  as  is  the  case  when  gypsum  has  been 
mixed  with  it  and  spread  over  the  surface.  As  a 
general  rule,  the  safest  way,  we  think,  is  to  cover  the 
manure  with  the  soil. 

Medium  sized,  uncut  potatoes,  we  think  the  best 
for  planting — two  in  the  hill  ;  or  if  in  drills,  singly, 
ten  inches  apart.  When  seed  is  scarce,  it  may  be 
good  economy  to  divide  them. 

It  is  a  very  good  way  to  improve  land  suited  to 
grass,  to  "lay  it  down  to  grass  ;"  particularly  if  used 
as  pasture.  The  manure  left  on  the  ground,  and  the 
large  amount  of  roots  which  decay  in  the  soil,  in- 
crease its  fertility.  On  the  relative  value  of  the 
grasses,  we  prefer  for  the  present  to  let  our  corres- 
pondents speak. 

The  tulips  spoken  of  must  have  deen  very  young 
bulbs  when  planted,  or  very  old  and  worn  out.  We 
know  of  no  contingences  of  soil  or  climate  that  would 
prevent  the  blossoming  of  the  tulip. 
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SNAPDRAGON. 

MMsr.-.  r.DiTons  : — It  =s  now  gi.jng  on  two  years  since  I 
firil  s^!)'^Ciihel!  fur  your  vfiluiililr!  paper,  and  seeing  yon  man- 
rf."i-L  willin'^ness  to  answer  qucslionp,  fveninro  loaska  few. 
Th"ro  are  a  few  spots  on  my  &rra  covered  witli  a  weed 
wiiicli  13  .-alleil',  in  this  part  of  the  country,  Snapdragon.— 
Some  people  have  it  in  their  garden  for  a  flower.  It  has  a 
y.-llovv  hlo?3oiii,  ami  a  rery  bad  smell.  I  can  content  my- 
self nr)  lun-'.T  to  have  it  grow,  if  there  is  any  way  in  which 
it  can  he  killed.  1  have  endeavored  todeslroy  it  in  several 
wMV.i.  !f  yoi  can  give  me  any  information  concerning  this 
wccdv  h•^w,  and  at  Cvlrnt  lime  of  the  year  to  destroy  it,  you 
« ill  much  iM'ige  a  Faithfitl  Rk.vder.— /fo//  Jlfoon.  Sar- 
at„j;a  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Oct.,  1850. 

If  any  of  our  readers  can  give  the  desired  infor- 
matinn,  wo  hope  they  will  do  so.  The  small  yellow 
8napdrag(jii  wo  once  introduced  into  our  garden,  but 
it  haJ  sucli  a  disposition  to  ramble  and  encroach 
upon  the  rights  of  its  neighbors,  that  we  extermina- 
ted it.  We  never  noticed  that  it  had  a  bad  smell. 
We  have  never  seen  it  in  fields.  The  mulleins  are 
of  lUo  snapdragon  i'amily,  and  perhaps  it  is  to  these 
our  corrcspond'ent  refers,  though  we  never  knew  the 
mullein  cultivated  as  a  flower. 


WILD    MUSTARD. 

MLS.SR5.  Edito-rs  ;— Observing  that  you  manifest  a  com- 
me-jiduble  willmgness  to  answer  inquiries  through  the  me- 
dinm  of  the  Farmer,  I  embrace  the  present  opportunity  to 
soliril  any  information  llrat  you,  or  any  of  your  numerous 
and  aljlc  covrespomtents,  may  be  so  kind  as  to  give,  in  rela- 
tion to  that  noxiou.s  arvd  troublesome  weed.  Wild  Mustard. 
It  is  but  a  short  time  since  its  yellow  blossome  were  first 
scon  waving  over  the  fields  in  thi.s  vicinity,  but  it  is  already 
.ipreading  with  great  rapidity.  Id  it  destined  to  become  the 
lianu  of  our  summer,  os  pigeort-weed  is  of  our  winter  crops  ? 
If  it  is,  I  think  it  should  be  met  with  at  least  a  vigoruus 
resistance.  Any  information  relative  to  the  best  mode  of  its 
destruction,  will  be  thankfully  received  by  a  young  farmer. 
I.  W.  Spepuerd.— /'»««  Yan.  N.  Y.,  Nov.,  1850. 


A    NEW    STRAW    CCTTTER. 

Mbssr-s.  Editors  : — -The  frequent  notices  in  yom-  val- 
uable journal,  connected  with  the  interest  of  the 
Agriculturists,  induces  me  to  ask  a  place  in  your 
columns.  Every  intelligent  farmer  has  tested  and 
learned  the  valuo  of  cut  feed  for  his  cattle,  and  within 
a  few  years  past,  quite  a  large  variety  of  machines, 
of  different  degrees  of  excellence,  have  been  invented 
and  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  straw  for 
feed.  Indeed,  so  great  has  been  the  variety  produced, 
that  it  would  seem  as  though  no  higher  degree  of 
excellence  was  attainable  in  this  kind  of  implement  : 
yet  none  of  those  have  possessed  the  high  requisites 
sought,  as  to  be  claimed  or  held  the  favorite.  Some 
arc  too  ditTicult  to  keep  in  order  for  use,  others  too 
laborious,  and  all  cut  with  so  little  facility,  that  the 
time  and  labor  expended  in  cutting,  is  quite  equal  to 
tlie  value  of  the  feed  when  cut.  At  least  this  seems 
to  bo  tho  opinion  of  most  farmers  in  reference  to 
straw,  for  this  is  usually  thrown  into  the  yard  and 
considered  vahiable  only  as  manure.  But  there  is 
one  recently  invented  by  .T.  O.  Baker,  of  North 
Street,  from  its  simplicity  of  construction,  the  ease 
and  rapidity  wi^h  which  it  cuts,  and  tho  ease  with 
which  it  can  be  kept  in  order  for  use,  (for  any  per- 
son who  can  grind  a  butcher  knife  will  find  no  diffi- 
culty in  keeping  the  knives  sharp,)  is  destined,  I 
think,  to  supercede  all  other  machines  of  the  kind. 
I  had  been  aware  that  an  attempt  was  being  made 
to  get  up  a  new  kind  of  machine,  but  had  not  expected 
one  of  so  much  merit,  till  I  called  on  Mr.  Baker,  a 


while  since,  and  was  shown  his  machine.  It  is  but 
an  imperfect,  rudely  constructed  model,  but  its 
working  far  exceeded  anything  extant,  one  man, 
with  this  machine,  cutting  as  much  straw  in  a  given 
time,  as  two  or  three  men  with  as  many  machines 
of  the  best  con.'=truction  that  I  have  ever  seen  either 
at  the  County  or  State  Fairs.  The  principle  on 
which  the  cutting  is  done,  is  entirely  new.  Tlie 
straw  is  placed  in  a  kind  of  box  or  hopper,  below 
which  it  is  cut  in  its  entire  length  at  once  against 
some  thirty  or  forty  knives.  The  straw  is  taken  hold 
of  by  hooks  inserted  through  a  relating  rod  or  shaft. 
The  hooks  are  of  a  peculiarconstruction,seizing  hold 
of  the  straw  and  carrying  it  inward  toward  the  center 
of  the  shaft,  pressing  it  firmly  together  and  whirligig 
around  dashes  it  against  the  edge  of  the  knives. 
When  cut,  it  is  liberated  from  the  grasp  of  the  hooks 
in  passing  the  knife.  It  would  be  well  for  all  those 
desirous  of  escaping  tho  evils  experienced  the  last 
winter  and  spring,  to  give  this  machine  a  passing 
notice.  I  have  called  attention  to  this  macliine, 
believing  that  in  doing  so  I  shall  have  rendered  the 
farmers  good  service.  J.  M.  Clbavla^nd. — Adams, 
Jeff.  Co.,  JV.  Y.,  1850. 

AN   XNTEBESTINS  LETTER   FROM  LAKE  CO.,  OHIO. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — I  send  you  three  dollars  for  eight 
copies  of  the  Genesee  Farmer,  and  I  wtU  add  a  few 
thoughts.  Your  valuable  paper  has  given  sat'-sfac- 
tion,  so  far  as  I  am  informed,  to  all  those  who  have 
been  privileged  with  the  reading  of  it.  I  hav?  but 
little  to  communicate  that  will  be  interesting  or  use- 
ful, as  regards  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  in  this 
vicinity.  The  labors  are  probably  as  well  directed 
and  performed  as  in  any  section  of  the  western 
country.  One  fact  I  think  is  worthy  of  recorfl,  and 
that  is,  that  mother  Earth,  ever  kind  and  always  un- 
alterably just,  has  again  the  past  year  fully  compen- 
sated all  for  the  labor  bestowed.  How  few  seem  to 
realize  the  fact,  that  although  thus  kirifl,  she  is  always 
inflexibly yi/f/ — "As  you  sow  so  shall  yo  also  reap.' 
I  deeply  deplore  the  almost  imiversal  ignorance  of 
the  cultivators  of  the  soil  in  reference  to-llieir  pecu- 
liar and  responsible  calling.  None  of  us  for  a 
moment  think  of  employing  any  mechanic  to  work  in 
wood,  who  is  not  qualified,  by  education  and  practice, 
to  judge  of  the  adaptedness  of  the  difterent  kinds  of 
wood,  to  determine  at  once  whether  it  is  suited  for 
the  uses  required.  Neither  do  we  employ  a  mechanic 
to  work  in  the  different  metals,  without  his  possessing 
the  like  requisite  knowledge  of  them.  Few  are  will- 
ing to  employ  a  surgeon  or  physician  unless  he  pos- 
ses.ses  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  human  system, 
and  also  of  the  remedial  properties  of  the  medicine 
necessary  to  be  prescribeJ.  Or  to  engage  any  lawyer 
who  has  not  the  requisite  acquaintance  with  the 
various  laws  enacted  for  the  benefit  of  society.  Few' 
are  esteemed  learned  who  cannot  so  arrange  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  as  to  express  the  simplest 
truths  in  the  simplest  language,  but  also  so  to  ar- 
range them  as  to  convoy  tho  mightiest  facts  and 
truths  in  sucli  a  manner  as  to  possess  both  light  and 
power.  What  great  and  momentous  results  have 
been  produced  by  the  suitable  arrangement  of  tho 
simple  letters.  Nations  have  been  controlled  and 
swayed,  as  the  mind  of  one  man.  And  shall  the  cul 
tivators  of  the  soil  be  less  learned  ?  They  are  the 
honored  foundation  upon  which  the  whole  magnifi- 
cent structure  of  human  society  is  built.     They  are 


the  Egypt  of  the  whole  world.  By  the  right  disposal 
of  the  simple  elements  placed  in  their  hands,  they  can 
supply  with  food  and  every  comfort,  many  times 
more  inhabitants  than  now  dwell  upon  the  earth. — 
They  can  transform  the  wilderness  and  the  desert 
into  the  luxuriant  and  beautiful  garden,  multiplying 
continually  those  products  tliat  make  life  a  blessing, 
and  their  enjoyment  by  the  millions  equal.  Or,  by 
the  misuse  and  abuse  of  their  ample  means,  convert 
the  rich  and  luxuriant  earth  into  a  waste  and  barren 
desert,  bringing  misery,  want,  wretchedness,  and 
depopulation  upon  the  world.  Few,  comparatively 
few,  of  those  professing  to  be  the  tillers  of  the  earth, 
know  much  of  the  constituents  of  the  soil  they  try  to 
cultivate — of  its  wants,  capabilities  or  adaptation  to 
produce  the  difTerent  grains  and  grasses,  profitably, 
they  wish  to  cultivate.  Consequently  much  of  their 
labor  is  unprofitably  directed.  The  proper  tillage  of 
the  earth  with  all  its  attendants,  is  the  most  useful, 
important  and  ennobling  that  occupies  the  mind  and 
energies  of  man.  Who  that  has  a  heart  to  appreciate 
the  varied  beauties  of  the  ever  teeming  earth,  rich  in 
all  that  renders  life  a  blessing,  but  that  will  prefer  to 
wisely  and  judiciously  multiply  the  needed  products 
of  earth.  Brother  farmers,  if  we  have  chosen  this 
healthful  and  useful  employment,  let  us  strive  to  ob- 
tain the  requisite  knowledge  that  shall  enable  us  fully 
to  understand  our  whole  duties.  Let  us  call  in  the 
aid  of  the  arts  and  sciences  and  tax  every  faculty  un- 
til we  can  understand  the  nature  and  properties  of  our 
various  soils,  and  daily  pursue  our  labors  with  as 
much  intelligence  and  skill  as  any  mechanics  or  pro- 
fessional men.  Then  shall  we  make  our  calling 
honorable  and  useful.  He  who  hath  made  the  earth 
with  all  its  alternations  of  light  and  darkness,  rain 
and  dews,  cold  and  heat,  beauty  and  apparent  sterility, 
has  mercifully  promised  to  crown  our  labors  with 
blessings  that  no  other  calling  or  profession  can  claim. 
He  says  to  us  :  "He  that  tilleth  his  land  shall  be 
satisfied  with  bread."  I  witness  with  pleasure  the 
improvements  that  have  been  made  and  that  are  being 
made  in  the  various  useful  implements  we  need  to 
perform  our  labors.  No  class  of  men  have  better 
opportunities  to  improve  their  minds  and  hearts  than 
the  farmer.  Let  us  improve  them.  Orange  H. 
WAiT—irUloughby,  Lake  Co.,  O.,  1850. 

MANAGEMENT     OF     MANURE. 

The  following  remarks  on  the  management  of  manure 
are  from  Prof.  Norton's  notes,  in  the  Farmers'  Guide : 

There  are  comparatively  few  farmers  in  this  country,  who 
are  aware  how  great  is  the  loss  of  substance,  during  un- 
checked fermentation.  Nitrogen  in  the  form  of  ammonia, 
may  bo  detected  passing  oft'  in  large  quantities  ;  besides  this, 
carbonic  acid,  and  other  products,  are  continually  liberated. 
Tlio  directions  given  for  the  prevention  of  such  a  loss,  under 
these  various  paragraphs,  are  so  particular  that  no  farmer 
need  suffer  it  any  longer.  It  is  not  necessary  for  him  to  build 
a  slied  in  every  field,  or  over  the  whole  of  his  yards,  but  he 
can  introduce  more  careful  management.  Mr.  Stephens 
omits  to  mention  here,  one  of  tiie  best  methods  of  arresting 
tlie  escape  of  ammonia  during  fcrracntation  ;  it  is  to  sprinkle 
gyp.smn  occasionally  over  the  surface  of  the  heaps  or  yards. 
The  quantity  used  need  not  be  more  than  a  few  handfuls 
at  a  time. 

The  subject  of  making  composts,  is  one  which  attracts  a 
great  and  increasing  degree  of  attention  among  American 
farmers.  Nearly  all  good  farmers  are  now  convinced,  that 
this  is  one  of  the  most  advantageous  modes  of  applying  ma- 
nure,    liy  making  ■  compost  of  absorbent  materials,  scarcely 

ay  of  the  valuable  parts  of  the  manure  can  escape.     Large 

uantities  of  refuse  too,  that  would  otherwise  decay  very 
slowly,  and  produce  little  effect,  are  decomposed  in  composts. 


and  thus  brought  into  forms  valuable  for  assisting  the  growth 
of  plants.  All  of  the  materials  melitioned  in  these  p:iri- 
graphs,  should  be  carefully  preserved,  and  even  sought 
after.  Many  of  thera  are  totally  neglected  in  most  districts, 
and  can  be  had  for  the  merest  trifle,  in  many  cases  for  t'le 
mere  expense  of  carting.  The  fish  refuse,  the  dung  of 
pigeons  and  other  birds,  the  woollen  waste,  and  the  animal 
flesh  ;  are  among  the  most  powerful  and  concentrated  ma- 
nures known.  The  farmer  who  systematically  collects 
every  species  of  refuse,  and  every  available  vegetable  sub- 
stance, can  increase  his  stock  of  manure  to  a  very  consider- 
able extent  and  without  material  expense. 

The  subject  of  liquid  manure  tanks,  is  alsa  or.e  that  is 
beginning  to  attract  much  notice  in  this  country.  Farmers 
find  that  they  cannot  afford  to  let  a  large  part  of  their  m  in:ire 
wash  away,  either  into  the  road,  or  upon  a  small  pari  of 
some  one  field.  The  consequence  of  tlii.s  i.*,  lii:U  the  con- 
struction of  tanks  has  been  commenced,  nml  ins,  1  !,e!ieve, 
been  attended  with  the  happiest  resuU.s.  It  n^'r  I  not  be 
large  nor  expensive.  The  only  object  is  to  haven  tight  re- 
ceptacle, which  shall  receive  and  retain  the  liquid,  till  it  can 
be  applied  to  some  useful  purpose.  For  a  temporary  end. 
and  to  try  the  value  of  tanks,  one  could  he  made  from  old 
boards,  or  plank,  packed  with  clay  behind,  so  as  to  b,^  light. 
By  the  time  that  it  should  fail,  the  farmer  would  probably  be 
ready  to  build  a  stone  or  brick  one.  The  liquid  ni^y  he 
pumped  out  and  used  with  a  water  cart,  or  pumped  upon 
a  compost  heap.  Others  prefer  to  throw  ashes,  plaster,  peat, 
&c.,  into  the  tank,  to  soak  up  the  liquid.  If  too  much  water 
runs  into  the  tank,  so  as  to  overflow  it,  drams  must  be  mndo 
in  such  a  manner  that  all  water  falling  from  the  eaves  of  the 
farm  buildings,  may  be  conducted  away  in  another  direction. 
A  tank  10  feet  long,  and  6  feet  wide,  would  bo  quite  large 
enough  for  the  majority  of  farms  in  the  country.  They 
should  always  be  covered  over,  as  much  less  is  then  lost  by 
evaporation.  It  is  an  excellent  practice  to  add  occasionally 
a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid(oil  of  vitriol,}  to  the  liquid 
in  the  tank  ;  this  prevents  the  escape  of  ammonia  almost 
entirely,  and  forms  with  it  a  fertilizing  compound.  Sul- 
phuric acid  is  not  an  expensive  article,  being  from  2\  to  3  cu. 
per  lb.  when  purchased  by  the  carboy. 

I  doubt  the  entire  correctness  of  the  statements,  as  to  the 
loss  of  fertilizing  substance  by  washing  away  irom  manure 
heaps.  If  the  heaps  are  of  good  size,  and  properly  made,  so 
that  rain  water  may  soak  into  them  instead  of  immediately 
running  off;  and  if  placed  in  a  proper  situation,  then  it  is 
probably  correct  that  little  is  lost  by  leakage  ;  but  if  piled 
up  in  a  scattered,  heedless  manner,  and  located  on  a  slope 
near  a  ditch  or  brook,  the  loss  is  inevitably  quite  large.  I 
have  seen  the  water  of  ditches  colored  nearly  black,  for  a 
distance  of  many  feet,  by  the  oozing  from  a  manure  heap. 
A  very  good  plan  to  prevent  all  possible  loss,  woulil  be  to 
cut  a  small  ditch  round  the  lower  sides  of  tli-.  heap,  conduct- 
ing the  drainings  to  the  lowest  point,  and  discharging  them 
there  into  a  sunk  barrel,  from  which  they  could  bo  pumped 
up,  and  used  as  might  be  most  advantageous. 

Theleokage  of  valuable  manure,  from  improperly  located, 
or  badly  constructed  yards,  is,  in  this  country,  a  mist  impor- 
tant item  of  loss.  In  many  cases  that  I  have  seen,  nearly 
everything  soluble  is  washed  away  into  the  nearest  roid  or 
stream  ;  the  manure  is  left  in  a  bleached  ryiidition,  having 
lost  in  some  instances  at  least  half  of  its  value.  Some  far- 
mers attempt  to  save  these  drainings  from  their  yards,  by 
conducting  them  upon  their  meadow  land.  The  usual  result 
of  this  is,  that  but  a  small  portion  of  the  gr  iss  is  reached, 
and  that  is  so  much  over  manured,  that  it  is  a  coarse  unpal- 
atable lood.  The  only  economical  way  to  a\oid  thi.s  loss,  Ui 
to  be  found  in  the  construction  of  tanks  as  recommended  in 
preceding  paragraphs. 

The  sea  coast  of  this  country  is  so  extensive,  that  sea  weed 
becomes  a  manure  of  much  importance.  There  are,  how- 
ever, many  long  stretches  of  coast,  where  very  little,  or  none, 
is  cast  up  by  the  sea.  This  is  because  there  are  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  these  beaches,  more  of  the  reefs  and  rocks  upon 
which  the  weed  delights  to  grow.  The  composition  of  ash 
from  sea  weed,  shows  that  this  part  abounds  in  substances 
that  are  exceedingly  important  to  all  of  our  crops  ;  and 
likely  to  be  particularly  beneficial  to  those  crops  that  are 
rich  in  .tlkalme  compounds.  The  proportion  of  this  ash  in 
the  dry  weed,  is  greater  than  in  dry  straw.  Sea  weed  decays 
very  readily,  from  the  large  proportion  of  water  which  it 
contains  ;  for  this  reason,  and  also  from  ihe  soluble  quality 
of  its  ash,  it  cannot  be  considered  a  very  lasting  manure.  If 
allowed  to  dry  thoroughly,  it  will  remain  unchanged  for  a 
long  time,  even  when  buried  in  the  soil. 
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CULTURE    OF    THE    SWEET    POTATO. 

Mkssp.s.  Editors  : — I  have  noticed  two  or  three  arti- 
r!es  in  tlie  Genesee  Farmer,  on  sweet  potato  culture 
in  this  State.  I  have  raised  sweet  potatoes  several 
years  past,  with  good  success  and  very  little  trouble, 
as  a  lux'jry  for  my  own  table. 

Four  years  ago  I  purchased  in  Cincinnati  some 
dcizoii  potatoes  of  the  red  variety,  grown  in  Louisiana. 
Near  the  last  of  May  I  cut  them  open  lengthwise 
an'l  covered  thorn  about  an  inch  and  a  half  deep  in  a 
hot-bed,  the  flesh  side,  or  raw  part  of  the  potato, 
downward.  At  evening  I  poured  boiling  water  over 
them,  and  repeated  it  again  the  next  evening.  In  a 
few  days  the  shoots  appeared,  and  when  from  four  to 
six  incites  in  length,  I  pulled  them  oftj  (by  placing 
one  hand  on  the  potato,  and  u«ing  the  thumb  of  the 
other  to  pull  them  off,)  and  planted  them  in  hills  in 
my  garden.  I  proceeded  in  the  same  way  with  every 
new  set  of  shoots,  until  near  the  last  of  June. 

The  season  was  remarkably  warm,  and  my  hand- 
ful of  seed  yieided  an  abundant  increase.  I  never 
saw  finer  or  larger  potatoes  in  Mississippi,  and  they 
far  exceeded  any  I  ever  saw  in  Tennessee  or  the  south 
part  of  Ohio.  Some  of  them  were  enormously  large. 
I  sold  some  of  them  for  one  dollar  per  bushel  ;  but 
they  were  mostly  used  in  my  own  family  and  given 
to  my  friends.  I  would  here  reniark  that  the  vines 
do  not  die,  like  the  common  potato,  but  remain  green 
and  apparently  growing,  until  frost  comes  ;  and 
whenever  the  vines  are  touched  with  frost,  the  roots 
arc  atiR'Clcd,  and  soon  rot.  I  lost  a  part  of  my  first 
crop  from  not  knowing  this  fact — letting  them  remain 
too  long  ill  the  ground. 

The  next  spring  a  friend  sent  me,  from  Cincinnatti, 
a  box  of  sweet  potatoes  of  the  yellow  variety,  which 
I  treateil  in  the  same  way,  and  had  a  fine  crop  of 
large  |)otaLoes,  some  of  which  were  exhibited  at  our 
County  Fair.  The  next  spring  I  procured  seed  from 
a  gentleman  near  Erie,  Pa.,  who  hag  cultivated  them 
for  many  years,  and  keeps  the  seed  through  the  win- 
ter. I  had  a  fair  crop,  as  regards  quantity,  but  they 
were  inferior,  both  in  size  and  quality,  to  those  grown 
from  seed  brought  from  the  south.  They  were  hard 
and  stringy,  while  the  others  were  exceedingly  farina- 
ceous. I  am  induced  to  believe  that  when  raised  long 
from  seed  grown  at  the  north,  they  will  run  out,  or 
80  nearly  as  to  be  hardly  like  sweet  potatoes. 

In  the  spring  of  1849  I  got  seed  from  Pittsburgh — 
red,  yellow,  and  white  varieties.  They  all  grew 
well  and  produced  abundantly.  The  red  ones  were 
much  the  largest,  and  next  in  size  were  the  yellow 
ones. 

All  persons  in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  who 
own  a  garden  of  rich,  warm  soil,  may  have  their  patch 
of  sweet  potatoes  if  they  choose.  They  should  never 
be  planted  until  there  is  no  danger  from  frost — from 
the  mi<l(lle  until  the  last  of  May  is  quite  early  enough. 
The  hills  should  be  about  three  feet  apart,  and  care 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  vines  from  taking  root, 
the  consequence  of  which  will  he  a  quantity  of  small 
fibrous  roots,  not  fit  to  eat.  A  good  way  is  to  collect 
tham  in  u  cluster  on  the  top  of  the  hill.  One  shoot  is 
sufficient  for  a  hill.  John  B.  Dinsmore. — Ripley, 
J\:  Y.  1850. 

Jerked  Beep  is  the  lean  parts  of  the  carcass  of 
beef  or  venison,  cut  into  fine  shreds  and  thoroughly 
dried  in  the  sun  ;  or,  if  the  weather  proves  bad, 
sometimes  bv  the  fire  and  smoke. 


CANADA    THISTLES,    DITCHES,    &c. 

Messrs.  Editors.^-I  am  now  on  the  second  year 
with  your  invaluable  paper.  I  took  it  at  first  merely 
because  it  was  cheap  ;  I  now  continue  it,  because  I 
consider  it  the  most  practical  and  best  conducted 
paper  for  this  part  of  the  State,  being  situated  right 
in  the  center  of  the  Genesee  wheat  growing  part  of 
the  Empire  State.  The  editors  understand  and  tell 
us  in  their  paper,  the  materials  of  which  wheat  is 
made.  In  regard  to  the  Canada  Thistle,  I  agree 
with  what  has  been  said,  that  any  good  wheat  land 
can  be  freed  of  them  by  the  plow.  About  two  years 
ago  I  purchased  a  piece  of  land  of  ten  acres,  entirely 
devoted  to  Canada  Thistles,  not  a  part  of  it  but  was 
full.  I  concluded  to  try  the  plow.  I  began  in  good 
season  in  the  spring,  and  as  soon  as  the  thistles  were 
fairly  up,  I  plowed  them  under,  and  repeated  the  ope- 
ration five  times.  The  result  was  that  I  completely 
used  up  the  thistles.  The  same  practice  may  not 
always  be  alike  successful,  but  I  think  it  v/ill. 

In  regard  to  Ditching,  I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion 
that  the  cheapest  and  most  durable  drain  is  made  by 
digging  a  ditch  about  three  feet  deep,  and  then  fill  it 
up  two  feet  with  small  sized  round  stones,  then  cover 
over  the  stones  with  shavings,  and  then  fill  up  the 
ditch.  Such  a  ditch  if  well  made,  will  stand  longer, 
in  my  estimation,  than  any  other  kind.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  cheaper  than  a  ditch  with  a  throat  laid  in 
it,  and  the  throat  is  liable  to  be  filled  up  by  rats  and 
mice  digging  dirt  into  it :  whereas,  in  the  ditch  I 
refer  to,  nothing  can  trouble  it.  The  water  washes 
the  stones  clean  and  keeps  the  drain  in  good  order. 
There  are  drains  of  thirty  years  standing,  in  this 
vicinitv.  that  work  as  well  as  when  first  completed. 
C.  W'.—Lake  Grove,  1850. 

SPAYING     COWS 

Messrs.  Editors  : — Finding  that  the  subject  of  spay- 
ing cows  is  exciting  considerable  interest  among  the 
milkmen  around  and  near  our  large  towns  and  cities, 
where  milk  is  the  object,  I  thought  a  few  remarks 
might  not  be  out  of  place  upon  the  benefits  derived 
from  the  operation,  which  is  the  continuing  in  milk 
any  length  of  time,  until  old  ago  prevents.  To  all 
engaged  in  the  milk  business,  and  to  the  many  in- 
quiries relative  to  the  best  time  for  the  operation,  I 
would  say,  not  less  than  twenty  days  alter  calving, 
and  any  time  between  the  first  of  April  and  the  mid- 
dle of  June.  As  it  is  not  altogether  from  theory,  but 
a  practical  knowledge  gained  by  many  years'  expe- 
rience both  in  spaying  and  milking  spayed  eows,  I 
think  I  can  judge  very  correctly  of  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  the  operation.  .\ny  further  information 
requested,  either  by  letter  or  through  the  Farmer, 
will  be  promptly  answered.  Wm.  Carter. — East 
Btoomfietd,  JV.  ¥.,  1850. 


To  Measure  Hat  in  Stacks. — "  More  than  twenty 
years  since,"  says  an  old  farmer,  "  I  copied  the  fol 
lowing  method  of  measuring  hay,  from  some  publi- 
cation, and  liaving  verified  its  accuracy,  I  have  both 
bought  and  sold  by  it,  and  believe  it  may  be  useful 
to  many  farmers,  where  the  means  of  weighing  are 
not  at  hand.  Multiply  the  length,  breadth,  and 
height  into  each  other,  and  if  the  hay  is  somewhat 
settled,  ten  solid  yards  will  make  a  ton.  Clover  will 
take  from  ten  to  twelve  yards  per  ton." 
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IMPROVEMENT    OF    FARMERS    AND    FARMING. 

Messrs.  Editors  -. — Having  by  observation  and  read- 
ing, (the  Genesee  Farmer  most  particularly,)  noticed 
the  inany  improvements  which  are  constantly  being 
made  in  farms,  farming,  and  the  tools  we  do  it  with, 
it  seems  to  me  that  a  man  comes  short  of  his  duty, 
if,  by  experience,  or  any  other  means,  he  has  learned 
anything  by  which  he  can  benefit  his  neighbors,  if 
he  withhold  that  information  from  them.  When  we 
consider  how  much  the  we'  fare  and  prosperity  of  our 
country  depends  upon  the  fa  rming  class  of  community, 
and  the  little  attention  that  is  generally  paid  to  tliis 
branch  of  business — when  we  consider  that  the  pro- 
duce of  one  acre  of  land  may  support  a  small  family, 
and  how  many  families  are  falling  in  the  rear  with 
the  use  of  fifty,  or  even  five  hundred  acres,  by  poor 
management  and  bad  calculation — it  is  time  that  we 
had  sometliing  to  wake  us  up  to  a  sense  of  our  inter- 
est. And  if  we  are  annually  squandering  the  use 
of  three  or  four  hundred  acres  by  our  ignorance  of 
our  business,  let  us  either  quit  our  business  and  try 
something  else,  or  begin  farming  as  we  would  any 
other  trade — by  first  learning  it. 

In  my  opinion  there  is  not  one  farm  out  of  fifty, 
taking  our  country  through,  that  is  managed  with 
that  degree  of  skill  and  economy  that  is  manifested 
in  all  other  avocations  in  which  we  see  our  country- 
men engaged.  Now  why  this  disregard  for  this 
one  branch  of  bnsiuess — this  branch  which  furnishes 
the  very  necessary  articles  of  food  and  clothing  for 
the  one  thousand  millions  t  It  seems  to  arise  from 
the  idea  generally  afloat,  that  any  one  is  capable  of 
farming.  Any  one  who  can  hold  a  plow,  drive  a 
team,  or  lay  up  fence,  is  considered  duly  qualified  to 
manage  a  farm.  Hence,  how  frequently  we  see 
young  men  at  the  age  of  twenty  or  twenty-five  years 
commence  this  business,  who  never  spent  one  year 
in  actual  service  on  a  farm  in  their  lives ;  conse- 
quently they  know  but  little  of  the  nature  of  the  soils 
they  are  about  to  cultivate,  whether  they  are  best 
adapted  to  the  giowth  of  wheat  or  grass,  whether 
they  have  been  completely  exhausted  by  continual 
cropping  without  the  needful  manure.  He  knows 
nothing  of  the  requisite  qualities  of  a  good  team,  good 
cows,  sheep,  fcc — nothing  of  the  kind  of  tools  he 
wants,  nor  of  the  timber  of  which  they  should  be 
composed,  neither  does  he  know  the  value  of  these 
articles. 

Set  a  blacksmith  at  building  a  shop,  or  a  doctor  at 
making  boots,  or  a  lawyer  at  telling  the  truth,  and 
you  will  see  just  about  as  much  perfection  in  their 
business,  as  is  exhibited  in  the  face  of  our  country 
by  two-thirds  of  that  c!assH)f  people  called  farmers. 
Farming  is  a  business  that  requires  more  judgment, 
more  skill,  and  more  experience,  than  almost  any 
other,  by  reason  of  its  being  so  varied.  Each  suc- 
cessive day  brings  with  it  a  change  of  business.  A 
new  leaf  is  turned  over  in  the  farmer's  book  every 
morning.  Many  are  the  ways  and  means  of  per- 
forming each  part  of  this  business,  and  after  all 
there  is  but  one  right  way.  Now  where  is  the  man 
that  has  the  right  way  of  doing  each  and  every  part 
that  the  year  rolls  before  him  1  Nor  is  this  all  ; 
the  farmer  is  required  to  have  at  least  five  years  of 
futurity  in  his  mi^d's  eye,  in  order  that  each  succes- 
sion of  crops  may  replenish  his  pocket,  and  at  the 
same  time,  work  an  improvement  in  his  farm,  for  if 
he  allows  his  farm  to  run  down,  he  himself  is  down. 
Now  number  the  men  who  have  attained  perfection 


in  each  and  every  part  of  this  business,  and  yon 
hav3  numbered  the  farmers.  All  the  rest  need 
instruction. 

Now,  then,  would  it  b^  rovisable  for  all  those  who 
are  not  adepts  at  this  :o  try  something  else,  even  if 
it  would  be  more  rj'rhtable  for  the  present  ?  I  think 
not  ;  for  our  places  would  not  be  supplied  with  others 
who  would  do  as  well  as  we  are  doing  :  but  I  think 
this  would  be  the  best  plan — to  do  as  well  as  wo  can, 
and  learn  to  do  better  by  attending  the  fairs  and  im- 
proving by  the  lessons  we  are  constantly  receiving 
of  those  who  have  the  advairtage  of  us  in  age  or 
opportunities,  and  are  generous  enough  to  impart  their 
knowledge  to  their  fellow  creatures,  through  the  press, 
thereby  rendering  themselves  useful  citizens,  and  in- 
teresting others  in  that  which  is  for  the  good  of  all. 
John  Watson.— jEasi  Java^  JV.  Y^  1840, 

A  SMALL  BRACKETED  COTTAGE, 

In  the  last  number  we  gave  a  plan  of  a  very  chenp 
cottage  (from  Downisg's  new  work  on  Country 
Houses,)  which  could  be  built  hsre  for  about  $300. 
We  now  present  our  readers  with  another,  and  a  very 
pretty  design,  from  the  same  source,  the  cost  of  which 
will  be  from  four  to  Jive  hundred  dollars,  according 
to  the  cost  of  material  where  it  is  built.  We  shall 
continue  to  give  plans  for  cottages  and  farm-houses, 
many  of  which  will  be  of  more  value  to  any  pei'son 
designing  to  build,  than  ten  years'  subscription  of  the 
Farmer  : 

This  little  cottage,  with  about  the  same  Tmmber  of 
square  feet  as  the  one  given  in  our  last  number, 
is  mose  picturesque,  from  its  irregular  form.  It 
would,  on  this  account,  be  selected  by  all  those  who 
prefer  irregular  to  regular  symmetry. 

There  isalsoa  good  deal  more  feeling  shov.-n  inthis 
cottage  than  in  the  last.  The  features  which  ex- 
press this  are  the  bay  window,  the  rustic  trellises 
covered  with  vines,  and  the  bracketed  vine-canopy 
over  the  end  window  in  the  principal  apartment. 

Now,  every  cottage  may  not  display  science  or 
knowledge,  because  science  demancls  architectural 
education  in  its  builder  or  designer,  as  well  as.  in 
many  cases,  some  additional  expense.  But  feeling 
may  be  evinced  by  every  one  pot^->>'-j=i  nff  it,  and 
there  is  no  more  striking  or  successful  '.vuv  of  man- 
ifesting it  in  a  cottage,  than  by  the  employment 
of  permanent  vines  to  embellish  it.  Something 
of  a  love  for  the  beautiful,  in  the  inmates,  is  al- 
ways suggested  by  a  vine-covered  cottage,  because 
mere  utility  would  never  lead  any  person  to  ])lant 
flowering  vines ;  and  much  of  positive  beauty  is  al- 
ways conferred  upon  simple  cottage  forms,  by  the 
graceful  growth  of  vines,  thi'ough  the  rural  and  do- 
mestic expression  they  give  to  the  cottage.  We  say 
domestic  expression,  because,  as  vines  are  never 
planted  by  architects,  masons,  carpenters,  or  those 
who  build  the  cottage,  but  always  by  those  who  live 
in  it,  and  make  it  truly  a  home,  and  generally  by  the 
mother  or  daughter,  whose  very  planting  of  vines  is 
a  labor  of  love  offered  up  on  the  domestic  altar,  it  fol- 
lows, by  the  most  direct  and  natural  associations,  that 
vines  on  a  rural  cottage  always  express  domesticity 
and  the  presence  of  heart. 

The  little  rustic  arbors  or  covered  scats  on  the  out- 
side of  the  bay  window,  may  be  supposed  to  answer 
in  some  measure  in  the  pla«e  of  a  veranda,  and  con- 
vey at  the  first  glance,  an  impression  of  refinement 
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and  taste  attained  in  that  simple  manner  so  appropri- 
ate to  a  small  cottage. 

Accommodation. — The  plan  of  the  first  floor  of 
this  cottage  sliows  an  entry,  six  by  twelve  feet, 
containing  a  flight  of  stairs  to  the  chamber  floor, 
under  which  are  stairs  to  the  cellar.  On  the  left  is 
tho  living-room  of  tlie  family,  fifteen  by  seventeen 
feet.  The  deep  chimney-breast  at  the  end  of  the 
room  gives  space  for  two  large  closets.  The  bay- 
window  measures  six  feet  in  the  opening  (in  the 
clear)  and  is  three  feet  deep. 


eROUND    PLAN. 

On  the  right  of  the  entry  is  the  kitchen,  a  small 
room,  ten  by  twelve  feet.  As  the  living-room  of  the 
family  will,  in  a  great  measure,  be  also  tho  kitchen, 
this  small  kitchen  will  in  fact  be  used  as  a  hack- 
kitchen  for  tlio  rough  work,  washing,  etc.,  so  that 
in  summer,  and,  indeed,  at  at  any  time,  the  living- 
room  ca?i  be  made  to  have  the  comfortable  aspect  of 
a  cottage  parlor,  by  confining  the  rough  work  to  the 
kitchen  proper.  Back  of  this  kitchen  is  a  small 
lean-to  addition,  containing  a  small  pantry,  four  by 
six  feet,  and  a  place  for  coals.  There  is  a  small 
passage  between  this  closet  or  pantry  and  the  coal- 
hole, and  opposite  the  door  opening  from  the  kitchen 
into  this  passage,  is  a  door  which  serves  as  a  back 
door  to  enter  the  kitchen  without  going  in  the  front 
entrance. 

The  cliamber  floor  lias  two  bed  rooms  each  nine  by 
fifteen  feet,  and  one  bed  room  ten  by  twelve  feet. 

Variation  of  the  Plan. — This  plan  may  be 
easily  varied,  so  as  to  give  a  more   agreeable  and 


symmetrical  effect,  witli  little  additional  cost.  To 
do  this,  lessen  the  depth  of  the  chimney-breast  at  the 
end  of  the  room,  and  reject  the  two  cln-ets  there. 
This  would  make  the  living-room  two  and  a  half  feet 
longer,  or  fifteen  by  nineteen  feet  six  inches.  Next 
place  the  bay-window  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the 
wall,  which  would  add  to  rbe  external  symmetry. 
By  turning  the  place  for  coals  into  a  closet,  with  a 
door  opening  into  the  living-room,  and  having  a  wood- 
house  or  coal-house  detached,  space  would  be  gained 
and  the  arrangement  would  be  more  pleasing,  though, 
perhaps,  not  quite  so  convenient. 

Construction. — The  construction  of  this  cottage  is 
the  same  as  that  in  last  number.  Planed-and-matched 
or  rough  boards  may  housed  for  the  vertical  weather- 
boarding  ;  we  should  prefer  to  have  them  rough  (if 
the  cottage  is  fillod-in,)  and  painted  and  sanded. 

We  have  shown  in  this  cottage  the  simplest  form 
of  cottage  window — that  is,  the  casement  window 
opening  in  two  p^ts  from  top  to  bottom.  Theee 
sashes  are  less  expensive  than  rising  sashes  with 
weights,  but  more  so  than  those  without  weights. — 
The  latticed  sash  with  diamond  panes  we  have  intro- 
duced as  more  significant  of  a  cottage.  Indeed, 
there  is  something  in  the  associations  connected  with 
latticed  windows  so  essentially  rural  and  cottage-like, 
that  the  mere  introductiofi  of  thorn  gives  an  air  of 
poetry  to  a  house  in  tljc  country. 

The  chimney-tops  are  built  of  brick,  in  a  very  sim- 
ple, but,  at  the  same  time,  more  tasteful  manner  than 
the  heavy  brick  stacks  usually  seen. 

The  front  door  is  merely  covered  with  a  hood  on 
brackets.  Its  beauty  would  be  enhanced  by  making 
this  canopy  or  hood  bolder  and  extending  it  five  feet, 
making  tlie  sides  of  lattice  work  and  covering  the 
wliole  with  vines. 

Estimate. —  The  whole  cost  of  this  cottage,  on 
the  Hudson  river,  would  be  S512.  in  tho  interior, 
where  wood  is  cheaper,  it  may  be  built  for  )|tOO. 
In  this,  we  include  a  cellar  under  the  kitchen  and 
entry,  but  not  under  the  living-room.  The  founda- 
tion walls  of  the  latter  should  be  laid  three  and  a  half 
feet  below  the  level  of  the  ground. 
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THE    TURKEY. 

Perhaps  we  could  not  choose  a  better  time  to  give  a 
picture  of  a  good  looking  Turkey  than  the  present, 
wheii  so  many  are  looking  forward  to  the  Christmas 
and  New  Year's  dinner  in  which  he  is  to  act  a  con- 
spicuous part.  The  following  remarks  are  from 
The  American  Poultry  Yard: 

"  The  domestic  turkey  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be 
divided,  like  the  common  fowl,  into  distinct  breeds  ; 
although  there  is  considerable  variation  in  color,  as 
well  as  in  size,  but  no  Bantam,  or  dwarf  race,  exists, 
unless  we  except  the  small  delicate-fleshed  turkeys 
of  Hempstead  Plains,  near  New  York,  which  often 
weigh,  when  dressed,  not  more  than  4  or  6  lbs.  The 
finest  and  strongest  birds  are  those  of  a  bronzed  black, 
resembling,  as  closely  as  possible,  the  original  stock. 
These  are  not  only  reared  the  most  easily,  but  are 
generally  the  largest,  and 
fatten  the  most  rapidly. 
Some  turkeys  are  of  a 
coppery  tint,  some  of  a 
delicate  fawn  color,  while 
others  are  parti-colored, 
grey,  and  white,  and  some 
few  of  a  pure  snow-white. 
All  of  the  latter  are  re- 
garded as  inferior  to  the 
black,  their  color  indicat- 
ing something  like  degen- 
eracy of  constitution,  if 
not  actual  disease.  A  va- 
riety is  said  to  exist  in 
the  aviary  of  Madam  Bac- 
ker, at  the  Hague,  with  a 
topknot  springing  from 
tlie  crown  of  the  head,  re- 
sembling that  of  the  plum- 
ed Poland  fowls. 

iNctiBATio^. — The  tur- 
key hen  is  a  steady  sitter, 
and  in  this  respect  resem- 
bles the  wild  bird — noth- 
ing win  induce  her  to 
leave  the  nest  ;  indeed  she 
often  requires  to  be  re- 
moved to  her  food,  so 
overpowering  is  her  in- 
stinctive affection  ;  she 
must  be  well  supplied 
with  water  within  her 
reach  ;  should  she  lay  any 
eggs  after  she  has  com- 
menced incubation,  these 
should  be  removed— it  is  proper,  therefore  to  mark 
those  which  were  given  to  her  to  sit  upon.  The 
hen  should  on  no  account  be  rashly  disturbed  ;  no 
one  except  the  person  to  whom  she  is  accustomed, 
and  from  whom  she  receives  her  food,  should  be  al- 
lowed to  go  near  her,  and  the  eggs,  unless  circum- 
stances imperatively  require  it,  should  not  be  meddled 
with. 

On  or  about  the  thirty-first  day,  the  chicks  leave 
the  eggs.  Now,  in  a  state  of  nature,  the  wild  hen 
always  manages  far  better  than  she  wliould  do  if  in- 
terfered with  by  man,  were  his  interference  possible, 
and  so  we  believe  with  the  domestic  turkey  hen,  if 
her  nest  be  placed  (and  it  might  in  a  certain  degree,) 
as  it  is  in  nature  ;  this  we  know,  that  turkeys  which 
have  laid  their  eggs  in  out-of-the-way  places,  and 


have  been  allowed  to  incubate  there,  have  brought 
their  troop  of  downy  younglings  into  the  farmyard 
with  evident  pleasure  and  satisfaction — no  extra  at- 
tention having  been  paid  to  them.  It  is  usual, 
however,  in  Europe  and  the  northern  parts  of  the 
United  States,  to  remove  the  young  chicks,  one  by 
one,  as  they  make  their  exit,  and  place  them  in  a 
basket  of  warm  flannel,  tow,  or  feathers,  until  all  are 
out,  and  then  restore  th?m  to  the  hen  ;  this  is  done 
as  a  precautionary  measure,  lest  any  acciuent  should 
happen  to  them. 

In  a  state  of  nature,  the  turkey  only  rears  one 
brood  during  the  season,  unless  her  eggs  have  been 
destroyed  or  removed,  nor  will  the  domestic  hen  in- 
cubate twice,  if  allowed  to  rear  her  own  brood  ;  some, 
however,  which  like,  as  the  common  phrase  is,  "to 
work  a  free  horse  to  death,"  recommend  that  the 
turkey  be  induced  to  hatch  a  second  time  in  the  season. 


This  is  efffected  by  taking  her  young  brood  from  her 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  mixing  it  with  another  brood 
of  the  same  ago,  as  nearly  as  may  be  ;  her  cares 
being  no  longer  required  for  her  young,  and  her  in- 
stincts unsatisfied,  she  seeks  for  the  company  of  the 
male,  and  in  about  three  weeks  commences  laying 
until  the  number  of  eggs  is  complete,  when  she  re- 
engages in  the  task  of  incubation.  But  I  object  to 
this  practice  in  toto.  It  is  cruel  and  it  taxes  the 
system  ;  she  has  already  sat  patiently  for  thirty 
days,  that  is  four  weeks  and  two  days,  and  surely 
that  is  quite  enough.  Besides,  the  brood  thus  hatch- 
ed will  be  late  in  the  season,  and  late  broods  of  tur- 
keys cannot  be  reared  without  very  great  care  :  they 
cannot  stand  the  chilly  mornings  of  autumn  nor  the 
frosty  nights. 
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BDITBD   BY   P.    BARRY. 


There  can  be  no  such  thing  as  complete,  satisfactory 
success,  in  the  culture  of  the  orchard  or  the  garden, 
with  a  poor,  shallow,  ill  prepared  soil ;  and  very  few 
people,  who  are  not  familiar  with  gardening,  or  who 
have  had  no  opportunity  of  seeing  good  garden  man- 
agement, have  a  correct  idea  of  what  good  garden 
culture  is,  or  ought  to  be.  About  this  time  of  the 
year,  in  passing  around  the  coftitry,  we  find  in  the 
neighborhood  of  most  farm  houses,  a  small  plot  of 
ground  usually  called  the  garden  ;  but  of  all  other 
places  on  the  premises,  it  looks  decidedly  the  least 
like  one — during  the  last  three  months  grass  and 
weeds  have  been  allowed  to  grow  unrestrained  until 
they  have  completely  covered  everything,  and  are 
actually  rearing  their  heads  above  the  garden  fence. 
It  seems  to  be  the  settled  opinion,  that  such  labor  as 
hoeing  and  weeding,  though  well  enough  and  per- 
haps necessary  for  the  first  three  months  of  the  sea- 
son, while  the  crops  are  working  their  way  through 
the  ground,  are  quite  superflous  in  the  autumn  months. 
Some  of  the  crops  have  been  gathered,  the  others  are 
nearly  full  grown  ;  and  what  good  could  hoeing  or 
weeding  do  ?  These  weeds  remain,  therefore,  and  all 
dry  stems,  rubbish,  fcc,  tliat  have  accumulated  in  the 
garden  during  the  season,  are  left  in  heaps,  so  that 
field  mice  are  attracted  there,  to  occupy  themselves 
during  winter  gnawing  the  bark  of  the  trees,  if  there 
be  any.  Next  spring — say  in  the  latter  end  of  April, 
when  the  weather  has  become  warm  and  pleasent, 
birds  are  singing  and  trees  preparing  to  expand  their 
blossoms,  the  temptation  to  do  a  little  gardening  can 
no  longer  be  resisted — something  must  be  done  ;  and 
what  is  it  ?  Why,  if  manure  be  quite  handy,  a  sprink- 
ling is  thrown  over  the  surface,  and  the  plow  is  intro- 
duced, a  part  of  the  ground  scored  up  until  it  has  a 
fresh  surface  ;  perhaps  half  the  trees  in  the  garden 
have  been  bruised  or  broken  with  the  whiffle-trees,  or 
the  tops  eaten  olV  by  the  horses  ;  but  it  could  not  be 
helped.  This  is,  as  near  as  we  can  describe  it,  the 
routine  of  gardening  practiced  among  a  very  large 
portion  of  our  agriculturists,  even  in  some  of  the  old- 
est and  wealthiest  districts.  We  never  ride  a  dozen 
miles  in  the  country,  in  any  direction,  without  coming 
upon  many  such  gardens,  the  property  of  wealiliy 
farmers,  with  large,  well  tilled,  and  profitable  farms 
paid  for,  and  money,  more  or  less,  let  out  on  inter- 
est besides.  The  poor  farmer  who  is  struggling 
under  a  heavy  debt,  wiih  small  stock  and  small  means 
every  way,  is  excusable,  if  any  body  be,  for  owning  a 
garden  of  weeds  ;  but  for  those  who  are  in  easy  and 


even  affluent  circumstances,  there  is  no  excuse  what- 
ever, and  we  always  feel  inclined  in  passing  their 
premises,  to  stop  and  lecture  them  a  little  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  but  as  that  would  not  do,  we  take  this  means  of 
bringing  it  to  the  attention  of  some  of  them  at  least. 

We  ask  these  farmers  to  take  a  look  into  some  of 
the  little  gardens  in  the  nearest  village,  and  see  what 
is  going  on  there.  At  this  season  the  ground  will 
be  as  clean  of  weeds  as  in  July  ;  the  crops  will  all 
be  gathered  ;  all  the  bean  poles,  pea  sticks,  k.c.,  will 
be  carefully  put  away  ;  dry  stems  of  plants,  heaps 
of  weeds  and  rubbish,  will  be  snugly  deposited  where 
they  ought  to  be,  in  the  manure  or  e^^mpost  heap,  and 
preparations  for  another  season,  such  as  manuring 
and  trenching,  will  be  already  in  progress.  A  gar- 
den will  be  there  next  season,  worthy  of  looking  at, 
and  fruits  and  vegetables  will  be  grown  in  it,  that 
will  be  the  talk  and  wonder  of  the  neighborhood. 

We  have  spoken  of  trenching,  and  it  might  per- 
haps be  well  enough  at  this  time  and  in  this  connec- 
tion, to  give  a  brief  description  of  what  wo  mean  by 
trenching.  In  the  first  place,  the  object  of  trenching 
is  to  deepen  the  soil,  to  enable  the  roots  of  plants  to 
penetrate  it,  and  to  increase  its  capacity  for  retaining 
and  furnishing  the  necessary  food  of  plants  that  grow 
on  it.  A  shallow  soil,  however  rich  it  may  be  made 
with  manure,  is  unfit  for  gardening.  The  roots  of 
plants  in  it  are  kept  near  the  surface,  and  always 
suffer  in  a  time  of  drouth.  In  dry,  mid-summer 
weather,  the  crops  on  a  thin,  untrenclied  soil,  will  be 
completely  scorched  ;  their  stems  will  droop,  turn 
brown,  and  if  the  drouth  .should  continue  a  month  or 
six  weeks,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  they  die  or  be- 
come a  total  loss  ;  while  in  a  deep  trenched  garden, 
where  the  roots  can  penetrate  freely,  in  search  of 
food  and  moisture,  the  drouth  is  scarcely  felt  at  all. 
Tap-rooted  plants,  such  as  beets,  carrots,  parsncps, 
&.C.,  can  only  be  grown  smooth  and  fine  for  the  table, 
on  a  deep  soil.  The  highest  culture  that  can  bs 
ffiven  on  a  thin,  hard  soil,  will  only  produce  knotty, 
forked,  deformed  things,  neither  fit  to  bo  seen  nor 
eaten.  There  can  be  no  good  gardening  witliout  a 
good,  mellow  soil,  fit  for  the  roots  of  plants  to  enter 
to  the  depth  of  full  eighteen  inches — two  feet  would 
be  still  better.  Very  few  people  are  fortunate  enough 
to  have  a  garden  soil  naturally  fit  for  roots  to  this 
depth  ;  hence  the  necessity  for  trenching. 

The  proper  implement  for  trenching  with,  is  one 
that  some  how  or  other  seems  to  be  very  unpopular, 
but  one  quite  indispensable  in  the  garden — the  spude. 
A  plot  of  ground  is  trenched  by  commencing  on  one 
side  and  opening  a  trench  two  feet  wide,  and  as  deep 
as  you  wish  to  make  your  soil  —  say  two  depths  of  a 
comm«n  spade.  The  earth  taken  out  of  tliis  first 
trench,  or  opening,  is  carried  on  a  cart  or  wheelbar- 
row, to  the  rear  of  the  plot  where  the  trenching  is  to 
terminate.  The  first  trench  being  oi)ened,  anil!ior 
space  of  two  feet  is  marked  off,  and  the  surface 
spadeful  of  this  thrown  into  the  bottom  of  the  trench, 
if  manure  be  needed,  a  layer  of  manure  is  thrown  on, 
and  then  the  bottom  spadeful  is  thrown  on  top  of  that. 
Where  this  second  course  is  hard,  bad  soil,  it  shoni  1 
only  be  loosened  up  with  the  spade,  or  pick-axe  if 
necessary.  To  throw  such  earth  on  the  surface, 
would  be  ruinous  to  the  ground  for  a  year  or  two, 
until  it  would  be  mellowed  and  enriched  by  amalga- 
mation with  the  other  soil  and  with  manures. 

Where  a  garden  is  new,  or  even  large,  the  subsoil 
plow  might  be  used,  and  will  no  doubt  be  much 
cheaper  than  the  spade  ;  but  where  a  garden  is  small, 
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kl  or  encumbered  with  trees,  the  spado  is  the  thing.     If 

3?  taken  at  the  proper  season,  an  ordinary  sized  garden 

jj  may  he  trenched  at  very  trifJing  expense.     It  may  l)e 

Ifi  done  when  nearly  all  other  out-door  work  upon  land 

I,';  has  ceased.     We  have  kept  trenching  going  on  all 

11  winter,  by  covering  the  ground  with  leaves  a  few 

7]g  inches  deep.     There  is  no  farmer  but  could  find,  if 

II)  disposed,  time  enough  with  his  men  to  prepare  his 
k;  garden  in  this  way,  and  then  when  spring  comes,  the 
Jf  hibor  of  preparing  and  seeding  would  be  comparative- 
f.  ly  light — it  could  bo  done  much  earlier  in  the  season, 
If  and  the  crops  would  be  of  some  value,  and  creditable 
}\^  bo;ides. 

|r  The  manure  used  in  gardens  should  be  old  and  well 

Ifi  iifcayed,  so  tliat  it  can  be  cut  easily  with  a  spade. 

|,'^'  Vou  may  then  depend  upon  its  not  filling  the  garden 

J'  with   weeds,   as    fresh    manures    always   do.     This 

I'j  trenching  has  a  wonderful  influence  on  the  soil.     We 

^i^  know  little  about  it  in  this  country.     In  Europe  it  is 

»;>  as  common  a  process  in  garden,  orchard,  and  vineyard 

|i  culture  as  plowing  is  here  for  grain  crops.     In  the 

|j  wine-making  districts  of  France  and  Germany,  the 

|-  soil  has  been  made  by  trenching  out  of  hard,  gravelly, 

ji>  slaty  hills,  that  in   the  natural  state  would  appear 

t)  about  as  fertile  as  the  rocky  banks  of  the  Hudson. 

1^  The  beautiful  and  famous  vineyards  of  Cincinnati 

l';'  occupy  barren   looking  bluffs  around   the  city,  that 

I::.'  have  been  trenched  by  Germans  in  their  own  style, 

Ri  and  brought  into  their  present  productive  and  polished 

k  state. 

$'.  It  ia  not  dry,  hard,  and  thin  soils  alone,  that  are 

fi  benefited  by  trenching,  but  heavy,  cold,  and  damp 

JM  soils  :  loosening  of  the  sub-soil  renders  them  porous, 

ii;i  allows  superflous  water  to  pass  olT,  and  warms  and 

^i,  sweetens  the  ground.     We  recommend  this  subject 

Ij  to  the  immediate  attention  of  all  who  have  gardens  ; 

m  and  if  any  farther  information  be  required  on  the  sub- 

Jf  ject,  we  will  cheerfully  impart  it  if  we  can.     We  arc 

tf  so  fully  convinced  that  this  thorough  preparation  of 

I)  the  ground  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  good  and  success- 

i'f  fi:l  gardening,  and  so  fully  aware,  too,  of  the  extent 

Jlf  to  which  it  is  neglected,  that  we  cannot  press  it  too 

III)  strongly. 

I?  TWENTY-SECOND     ANNUAL    EXHIBITION    OF    THE 

V  MASSACHUSETTS     HORTICULTURAL    SOCIETT. 

jlj'  The  display  of  fruit  at  tliis  exhibition,  is  reported  as 

1w  far  surpassing   any  previous    show  of  the  Society. 

il  As  might  be  expected,  the  Pear  display  was  exceed- 

lif  '"o'y    rich.     A    multitude   of  new  and   rare    sorts, 

]h  besides  most  of  the  well  known  and  popular  ones, 

|l  were  exhibited  in  various  collections,  and  no  doubt 

K]  in  great  perfection.     The  members  of  this  Society, 

Hi  combined,  could  probably  boat  the  world  in  a  show 

|'>  of    pears.      The    President    of    the    Society,    Mr. 

|j  Walker,  exiiibited  112  varieties.  Col.  Wilder  210, 

If  RoBT.  Manniisg  no,  HovEY  &Co.  100,  J. S.  Cabot 

Iji  86,  B.  V.  French  85,  and  many  others  from  20  to  40 

1^  varieties  each.     We  notice  that  the  Sican's  Orange 

|(  appears  in  all  the  principal  collections,  and  it  is  only 

L*  about   four  years,  this  autumn,  since  the  first  trees 

{Hi'  were  sent  east  from  Rochester,  and  we  believe  that 

I?  was  the  first  of  its  introduction  there. 

I?  The  Society  offered  a  premium  of  the  Lyman  Plate, 

|i  worth  $20,  for  the  best  12  varieties  of  12  specimens 

|(,  each  ;  for  the  second  best,  $12  ;  and  for  the  third,  $8. 

k]  We  learn  fr.m  Hovey's  Magazine  that  these  pre- 

uii  miuwis  were  awarded  to  the  following  collections  : 

j|>  The  best  twelve  varieties  of  twelve  specimens  each,  which 


obtained  the  iirst  premium,  were  Van  Mons  Leon  le  Clore, 
Duntnore,  Ueurre  d'Anjou,  Beurre  d'Amalis,  Golden  Heurre 
ofliillina,  Beurre  Dibi,  Duchesse  of  AHgoiilcme.  Coltmiliia, 
Urhanisle,  Glout  Morccan,  Le  Cure  and  Catil!ar,  in  Mr. 
Wilder's  collection. 

The  second  beet  twelve  were  ;  Knight's  Monarch,  Hull, 
Swan's  Orange,  Beurre  d'Anjou,  Le  Cure,  Louise  Bonne  of 
Jrrsey,  Beurre  d'Amalis,  White  Doyenne,  Beurre  Diel, 
Wiliams'  Bon  Chretien,  Dunmore,  and  Beurre  Sentin,  in  the 
lection  of  Messrs.  Hovey  &  Co. 

The  third  host  twelve  were  :  Brown  Beurre,  Benrre  Bose. 
(iucen  of  the  Low  Countries,  Van  Mons  Leon  le  Clerc, 
Winter  Nelis,  Duchesse  of  Angouleme,  Louise  Bonne  of 
Jersey,  Beurre  d'Amalis,  Glout  Morceau,  Beurre  Diel,  Huf- 
fum  and  Marie  Louise,  in  the  collectitm  ofMr.  GouooN. 

These  were  all  finely  grown,  large,  fair,  and  every  way 
splendid,  giving  evidence  of  wiiat  the  several  kinds  will  do 
uhen  under  good  management. 

Here  then  we  have  twenty-five  varieties.  We 
think  it  a  little  remarkable  that  neither  the  t>ecki-l, 
Fliinish  lieauti/,  or  Belle  Lvcrathe  vfere  included. 
We  are  glad  to  see  premiums  offered  in  this  way. 
It  concentrates  the  cream  of  the  collections,  so  that 
those  who  were  not  present  may  benefit  by  the  deci- 
sions of  the  judges.  Out  of  the  hundreds  of  varieties 
exhibited,  we  have  here  twenty-five  chosen  from  the 
largest  collections.  There  is  still  a  consideration  to 
be  kept  in  view.  Twelve  specimens  of  each  were 
required,  and  it  may  have  been  the  case  that  some 
other  varieties  would  have  been  preferred  if  the  requi- 
site number  had  been  exhibited.  The  Beurre  Diel, 
and  Beurre  d'Amalis  are  the  only  two  exhibited  in 
all  the  collections.  Seven  other  varieties  it  will  be 
seen  were  in  two  collections,  and  the  remainder  were 
all  ditTerent.  We  are  glad  to  see  this  great  Society 
improving  in  its  plans  of  usefulness,  and  growing 
more  and  more  brilliant  in  its  exhibitions. 


ROOT    PRUNING. 

In  rich,  deep,  alluvial  soils,  certain  varieties  of  fruit 
will  make  a  rank,  vigorous  growth,  year  after  year, 
without  becoming  fruitful  within  any  reasonable 
period.  The  remedy  is  to  curtail  the  supply  of  food 
by  cutting  off  a  large  portion  of  the  feeding  root,  to 
be  replaced  by  fine  fibres.  The  proper  mode  of  doing 
it  is  to  strip  the  earth  ofl'the  ends  of  the  large  roots 
by  digging  a  trench  around  the  tree,  deep  enough  to 
go  below  the  roots,  then  with  a  sharp  knife  cut  off' 
the  ends.  The  cut  should  be  made  on  the  under 
side  and  sloping  outwards.  It  may  be  done  much 
more  quickly  by  having  a  spade  ground  to  a  sharp 
edge,  so  that  it  will  cut  a  root,  an  inch  in  diameter, 
clean  through  at  a  single  stroke.  The  effect  of 
transplanting  on  trees  is  well  known.  If  we  take  a 
vigorous  growing  tree  of  bearing  size,  but  showing 
no  signs  of  fruitfulness,  and  transplant  it,  fruit  buds 
are  almost  invariably  formed  the  next  season.  This 
root  pruning  is  similar  in  its  effects  and  results  to 
transplanting.  It  checks  the  superabundant  vigor 
and  brings  the  tree  into  a  fruitfal  condition. 

Nearly  all  fruit  trees  may  be  thu.s  treated,  but  we 
advise  it  to  be  done  cautiously.  If  a  tree  has  a  large 
head,  and  the  main  roots  are  cut  too  short,  the  tree 
is  liable  to  be  blown  down.  We  have  heard  of  trees 
being  successfully  root-pruned  in  August,  and  we 
have  this  season  tried  it,  but  we  think  the  safest  time 
to  do  it  is  in  the  fall,  when  the  growth  is  suspended, 
or  even  in  the  winter,  if  not  convenient  before  that 
time. 


A  beautiful  Oriental  proverb   runs  thus  ; 
patience,  the  mulberry  leaf  becomes  satin. 


"  With 
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THE    DE    PEAK. 

This  ia  undoubtedly  one  of  the  finest  of  American 
pears,  combining  large  size,  beauty  of  form  and  color, 
with  excellent  quality.  The  tree  is  hardy,  erect,  and 
thrifty,  and  bears  abundantly.  Mr.  Walker,  now 
President  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society, 
once  said,  in  noticing  it  in  Hovey's  Magazine,  that 
the  time  would  come  when  it  would  be  as  popular 
and  as  well  known  as  the  Barlhtt  ;  and  we  are  in- 
clined to  believe  that  he  was  nearly  right.  All  agree 
in  saying  that  it  is  long  in  coming  into  bearing. — ~ 
This  is  somewhat  of  a  drawback  ;  for  few  people  have 
patience  to  wait  ten  or  twelve  years  for  a  tree  to  bear. 
This  peculiarity  is  till  more  objectionable,  as  it  does 
not  succeed  on  the  quince.  But  wo  find  that  it  suc- 
ceeds when  double  worked  on  it.  In  1848  we  grafted 
it  on  a  Jargonelle  on  quince,  and  this  year  it  produced 
a  fine  crop  of  large,  handsome,  and  fine  flavored  fruit. 
So  here  is  a  way  to  fruit  the  DLt  in  a  very  short  time. 
Get  a  good  tree  of  some  sort  that  grows  freely  on  the 
quince,  such  as  Duchcsse  it  Angoxdcme,  Beiiurc  Did, 
Jargonelle,  &c.,  and  graft  the  Dix  into  it,  and  you 
will  have  it  in  two,  or  three  years  at  most,  instead  of 
ten  or  twelve — a  great  gain,  surely. 

Mr.  CoLB,  in  his  fruit  book,  says  it  is  "one  of  the 


moet  splendid  and  excellent  of  all  pears,  when 
perfect,  selling  at  the  enormous  price  of  two  dol- 
lars per  dozen,  and  one  tree  produced  $47  worth 
at  one  crop ;  yet  one  of  the  most  uncertain  of 
all  pears.  In  light  soils  it  usually  cracks  and 
blasts,  and  often  on  strong,  moist  soils."  Mr. 
DoWiMNG  pronounces  it  "  a  fruit  of  the  highest 
excellen;e.''  Mr.  Tkomas  says  it  is  "one  of 
the  most  valuable  of  autumn  pears."  Mr.  Hovkt 
gives  a  colored  drawing  and  an  account  of  it  in 
his  "  Fruits  of  America,"'  No.  9,  recently  pub- 
lished.    He  says  : 

"Few,  if  any,  of  our  native  pears  hold  a 
higher  rank  tlian  the  Dijc.  The  large  size,  beau- 
tiful appearance,  and  exquisite  fiavor  of  its  fruit, 
added  to  the  vigor  and  hardine-ss  of  the  tree,  its 
productiveness,  constant  bearing,  and  period 
of  maturity,  give  it  a  combination  of  qualities 
which  but  few  varieties  possess.  When  origi- 
nally brought  into  notice,  in  18-.29,  it  was  pro- 
nounced 'one  of  the  very  best  autumn  pears, 
which  might,  with  the  greatest  safety,  be  intro- 
duced into  our  gardens  ;'  and  twenty  years  ex- 
perience has  fully  confirmed  the  correctness  of 
that  opinion.  The  Z)iJ  originated  in  Boston,  in 
the  garden  of  Madam  Dix,  in  compliment  to 
whom  it  was  named,  about  thirty-five  years  ago. 
The  tree  sprung  from  seed,  near  the  house,  and 
grew  so  rapidly,  that  in  1829  it  had  attained 
the  height  of  twenty-three  feet,  with  a  stem  ten 
inches  in  diameter.  It  still  stands  in  the  same 
spot,  and  has  now  become  a  very  large  tree. 
It  first  began  to  bear  in  1825,  but  did  not  pro- 
duce a  full  crop  till  1829,  since  which  time  it 
has  continued  to  bear  abundant  crops  of  fine 
fruit.  The  Dix  is  very  late  in  coming  into  bear- 
ing, and,  on  this  account,  cultivators  have  often 
rejected  it  in  making  a  selection  of  fine  pears. 
The  average  period  of  its  fruiting  is  eight  or  ten 
years,  occasionally  in  four  or  five,  but  oftener 
twelve  and  upwards.  It  has,  however,  the  good 
quality  of  constant  bearing  after  it  has  obtained 
a  fruiting  state,  and  the  pears  ripen  oif  as  fully 
as  the  Baldivin  apple.  It  does  not  succeed  upon 
the  quince  unless  double  worked." 

It  is  large,  oblong  pyriform,  of  a  greenish  yellow 
color,  slightly  russetted,  and  occasionally  a  slight 
tinge  of  red.  Flesh  rich,  melting,  and  juicy.  The 
tree  is  quite  remarkable  for  its  slender,  erect  growth, 
yellowish  bark,  and  light  foliage.  Like  the  Summer 
Francreal,  Glont  Morceav,  and  some  otliers,  it  has 
such  a  distinctness  of  appearance  as  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  any  other.  We  do  not  recommend  it 
for  extensive  culture,  but  as  eminently  worthy  of  a 
place  among  every  choice  collection. 

Bureau  of  ARcmTEcruRE. — Since  Mr.  Downing's 

return  from  Europe,  he  has  establislied  a  "Bureau  of 
Architecture"  at  his  residence,  imd  proposes  to  give 
it  special  attention.  He  will  furnish  plans  of  build- 
ings of  all  sorts,  dwellings,  churches,  horticultural 
buildings,  &c.,  in  the  various  styles  best  adapted  to 
this  country.  He  will  also  furnish  sketches  and  plans 
for  laying  out  the  grounds  of  country  residences. — 
Such  a  "bureau"  is  greatly  wanted  in  this  country, 
at  the  present  moment,  and  Mr.  Downing,  from  the 
attention  he  has  given  the^e  subjects,  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  competent  man  in  America  to  preside  over 
it.  Persons  wishing  information  in  regard  to  the 
matter,  can  procure  his  circulars  by  applying  to  him. 
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THE    SEASOTf. 

We  Iiave  had  in  this  rej;rion  an  autumn  of  remarhable 
mil;!ncss  and  beauty.  It  is  fine  at  this  writing,  the 
12th  of  November,  and  we  have  scarcely  had  frost 
enong-li  to  injure  autumn  flowers.  On  high  ground, 
dahlias  are  yet,  in  many  places,  in  blossom  ;  monthly 
roses-,  stocks,  phioxes,  pansios,  scarlet  geraniums, 
salvias,  valerians,  and  many  other  bediling- plants,  are 
as  fine  as  on  the  1st  of  Septrmber  ;  and  lophosper- 
mums  and  cobeas,  on  the  south  wall  of  our  ofiice,  are 
quite  as  gay  as  at  any  time  this  season.  The  ground 
and  the  roads  are  quite  dry.  In  a  month  or  more  we 
have  had  but  one  rainy  day  that  interrupted  out-door 
work.  Lawns,  where  the  dry  fallen  leases  have  been 
rnke.I  oft^  have  a  spring  verdure,  and  the  foliage  of 
many  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs  is  as  fresh,  fully,  as 
iu  midsummer.  Really,  there  is  not  in  our  memory 
such  a  mild,  clear,  dry,  and  beautiful  an  autumn  sea- 
son. Everybody  is  delighted  with  it ;  but  those  only 
who  have  had  a  great  deal  of  farm,  garden,  ornursery 
work  to  perform,  can  fully  appreciate  it.  Winter 
may  come  now  at  any  moment,  without  causing  a 
regret  or  grumble. 

The  Diana  Grape. — Mr.  Longworth  of  Cincin- 
nati, sent  to  Boston  for  some  branches  of  the  Diana 
Grape,  and  presented  it  for  comparison  with  the  Ca- 
tawba, to  the  fruit  committee  and  other  horticulturists, 
and  they  all  decided  the  Diana  to  be  quite  inferior — 
"skin  thicker,  pulp  harder  and  more  acid,  and  more 
of  the  flavor  and  aroma  of  the  Fox." 

Mr.  DowNi.^c,  remarks  in  reply  to  this  and  very 
properly  too,  that  the  comparison  is  not  a  fair  one, 
owing  to  the  diflvrence  between  the  climate  of  Boston 
and  Cincinnati,  and  that  the  Diana  can  only  be  judged 
fairly  at  Cincinnati  when  it  has  ripened  there  ;  and 
adds,  that  having  had  the  best  possible  opportunity  of 
judging  of  the  comparative  merits  of  the  two  grapes, 
in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Sargent,  where  six  year  oW 
vines  of  both  are  growing  side  by  side,  that  the  Diana 
is  earlier,  handsomer,  and  of  superior  quality  for  the 
table. 

A  Peach  Tree  that  is  a  Peach  Tree. — Mr. 
Downing,  in  noticing  Chatsworth,  the  magnificent 
residence  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  mentions  a 
Royal  George  peach  tree  occupying  a  glass  house, 
and  extending  over  a  trellis  one  hundred  feet  long. 
It  bore,  the«past  season,  (1850,)  8729  peaches — 7801 
of  which  were  thinned  out  at  various  times  before 
maturity,  and  926  left  to  ripen. 

ANSWERS    TO    COHRESPONDENTS. 

JIr.  Barry  : — 1  have  two  pear  Ircen,  procured  from  your 
cily  last  spring,  that  liave  made  numerous  fruit  spurs  the 
past  summer,  and  I  am  aifxious  to  preserve  them  from  a  very 
hard  freezing.  Will  it  do  to  enclose  them  with  boards  in  the 
shape  of  a  small  house,  made  tight.  A.  F.  Per  Lj-.e.. — 
North  Nonoirh,  TV.  1'..  Nov.,  1850. 

There  is  no  neces.'ity  for  protecting  your  pear  trees,  unless 
perhaps  when  the  blossoms  have  opened.  They  will  take 
no  harm  in  winter. 

J.  H.,  Darien,  N.  Y.,  seven  specimens  of  apples.  Num- 
ber 1,  Black  Detroit  ;  2,  Esopus  Spitzenburg  :  3,  Baldwin  ; 
7,  Talman  Sweeting.  Nos.  4,  5,  and  6,  don't  know  —  num- 
ber 6  is  a  fine  sweet  apple,  in  season  now. 

D.  A.  B,\ukkr,  North  Bergeii,  eight  specimens  of  apples. 
No.  1,  Golden  Russet ;  2,  Esopus  Spitzenburg  ;  4,  Twenty 
Ounce  ;  5,  V::'A  Pippin  ;  B,  Winter  Peaimain  ;  !>,  probably 
Baldv\in.     Tile  others  had  lust  the  numbers. 

J.  I!.  OsnoKN,  Henrietta,  two  specimens  of  apples.  One 
is  the  Baldwin,  the  other  we  don't  know. 


THE    BEZT    DE    MONTIGNY    PEAR. 

SoMB  five  or  six  years  ago  we  imported  this  variety 
from  France,  under  the  name  Doyenne  cC Kte,  which 
is  a  smaller  and  earlier  fruit.  For  five  years  we  have 
had  it  bear  regularly  and  it  baa  never  been  otherwise 
than  first  rate.  We  think  it  strange  that  it  has  not 
acquired  greater  celebrity.  It  resembles  very  much 
the  H'hite  Doyenne  in  appearance.  It  is  equally 
buttery,  melting,  and  fine,  with  a  muskiness  of  flavor 
like  the  Bartlcit,  which  the  Doyenne  has  not,  and 
we  consider  thi«  the  principal  point  of  difference  be- 
tween the  two  fruits.  Noisette,  in  Le  Jardin 
Fruitier,  says  they  are  so  much  alike  that  to  distin- 
guish one  from  the  other  it  is  necessary  to  have  tliem 
together.  He  says  :  "The  flesh  of  this  is  more 
melting,  and  of  a  quality  incontestibly  superior  to  the 
Doyenne."  In  French  nurseries  it  is  grown  vari- 
ously under  the  names  of  Doyenne  d' Ete,  Doyenne 
.Musque,  Doyenne  d^ Ore,  Countess  de  Lxiniiy,  ij-c. 
The  tree  is  a  vigorous  and  erect  grower,  both  on 
pear  and  quince  stock,  equaling  in  this  respect  the 
Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  and  it  is  productive  to  a 
fault.  On  the  quince  stock  you  can  reckon  on  a 
certain  and  abundant  crop  from  the  tliird  or  fourth 
year.  We  can  recommend  it  as  a  pear  of  great 
excellence,  and  one  that  can  hardly  fail  to  give  satis- 
faction. 

Autumn  Foliage. — Some  one  has  suggested  that 
a  collection  of  the  foliage  of  American  trees,  in  their 
beautiful  autumn  tints,  be  woven  together  and  pre- 
sented at  the  great  exibition  in  1851,  in  London. 


Grapes. — It  is  said  that  Dr.  Underhill  has  real- 
ized seven  thousand  dollars,  this  season,  by  the  sale 
of  grapes  from  his  celebrated  Croton  Point  Vineyard, 
on  the  Hudson. 
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Cabica'   Department. 


THE    CLOSING    WORDS    FOR    1860. 

A  YEAR  has  nearly  passed  away  since,  in  our  remarks 
in  the  January  number,  we  used  the  following^  lan- 
guage :  ''  We  shall  urge  upon  our  fair  readers  the 
necessity  of  devoting  a  portion  of  their  time  te  gar- 
dening. It  will  not  only  aflbrd  pleasure,  but  health. 
It  will  furnish  the  luxuries — the  poetry  of  life,  and 
the  health  essential  to  their  enjoyment.  Work  among 
your  flowers  and  plants  every  day  during  the  season  ; 
it  is  the  best  cosmetic  in  the  world^it  will  drive  away 
that  sallow  billious  look — it  will  give  you  a  color 
inore  beautiful,  more  lasting  than  rose  or  eaimine — 
•  it  will  send  the  glow  of  health  to  the  cheek,  and  joy  to 
the  heart."  We  have  endeavored  faithfully  to  re- 
deem our  pledge.  We  have  presented  the  garden  in 
its  most  attractive  colors — in  its  most  fragrant  per- 
fumes. We  have  taken  our  fair  readers  by  the  hand, 
and  led  them  from  the  kitchen,  from  the  parlor,  into 
the  garden  ;  and  there  we  have  talked  of  the  beauties 
of  the  rose — the  fragrance  of  the  honeysuckle — the 
modesty  of  the  lily — the  sweetness  of  the  mignonette. 
We  have  grown  eloquent  as  we  have  discoursed  of 
the  sweet  music  of  the  feathered  songsters  and 
heaven's  balmy  breezes.  We  have  urged  the  young 
lady  to  close  the  novel,  and  take  hold  of  the  floral  rake 
— to  leave  the  rocking  chair,  and  saddle  the  horse,  or 
ramble  through  the  woods  and  fields.  We  have  prom- 
ised health  and  happiness,  glowing  cheeks  and  glad 
hearts,  as  the  reward.  And,  lest  any  might  be  dis- 
couraged at  their  first  attempts  at  gardening,  we  have 
given  plain  and  good  advice — to  do  little  and  do  it 
well.     We  have  told  what  to  do,  and  how  to  do  it. 

We  have  spoken  a  word,  too,  for  the  children. 
We  have  asked  the  mother  to  encourage  in  her  child 
a  love  for  nature — a  love  for  trees  and  flowers  ;  and 
wc  have  asked  for  the  little  one  a  patch  of  ground  for 
his  "  own  garden." 

But,  our  work  for  the  year  is  done — would  we 
could  say  wkll  done.  We  hope  the  little  good  seed 
sown,  has  not  been  cast  entiiiply  by  the  way-side. 
We  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  we  have  thou- 
sands among  our  lady  readers,  who  sympathise  with 
us  in  the  work.  All  who  correspond  with  us  express 
their  sympathy  ;  and  this  repays  us  for  our  labor. 
Such  letters  as  we  published  last  month  and  the  one 
below,  make  our  work  easy — -our  heart  light.  On 
looking  over  the  Ladies'  Department,  we  notice  many 
good  things  said  ;  but  we  have  much  yet  to  say. 
We  hope  to  continue  our  acquantance  another  year 
with  all  our  readers,  and  we  shall  try  to  make  our 
monthly  visits  acceptable.  We  ask  all  to  review  this 
department  for  the  past  year  —  read  it  from  January 
to  December,  and  see  if  you  have  not  received  in 
this  department  alone,  the  cost  of  the  whole  volume. 

Mkssrs.  Editors  : — I  do  not  intend  to  follow  the  worthy 
example  of  Kmilv,  in  llie  last  number  of  the  Farmer,  and  pive 
my  experience  in  gardening  ;  neither  shall  I  tell  you  how 
much  I  am  indebted  to  your  paper,  and  particularly  your 
Ladies  Department,  for  pleasure  and  instruction.  Your  at- 
tempt to  blend  the  picasent  and  useful  has  been  very  suc- 
cessful, and  I  have  no  doubt  is  ns  well  appreciated  by  your 
numerous  readers  as  by  myself  and  family.  I  say  family, 
because  all  reod  the  Farmer,  from  oldest  to  younpcst.  My 
chililren  have  their  fowls,  and  though  I  exercise  a  little  over- 
sight, yet  they  are  proud  to  call  them  their  own,  and  count 
up  their  eggs  and  chickens  with  os  much  sati.sfiiciion  as  the 
miser  counts  his  dollars.  The  greatest  trouble  we  have,  is 
to  save  the  young  chickens — they  appear  so  lender,  and  so 
many  of  them  die  while  young  ;  some  of  them  with  dis- 


eases that  we  know  something  of,  and  can  cure  in  its  first 
stages  ;  others  with  diseases  that  I  can  find  no  description  of, 
and  consequently  no  remedy  for,  in  any  of  the  poultry  books. 
If  you  can  give  us  any  information,  it  will  no  doubt  prove 
benefici.'il  to  others  as  well  as  to  M.   S. 

IVayne  Co.,  Nov.,  1850. 

Our  correspondent,  if  she  is  not  treating  her  chick- 
ens in  the  best  possible  manner,  is  doing  what  is  of 
far  more  consequence,  training  up  her  children  to 
habits  of  industry — not  by  making  them  unwilling 
slaves  to  toil — working  with  their  hands  for  fear  of 
reproach,  or  punishment ;  but  working  with  a  tcill — 
with  smiling  faces,  eager  hands,  and  joyful  hearts. 
The  mother  or  father  that  compels  a  child  to  labor, 
may  get  a  little  work  done  in  a  slovenly  manner  ;  but, 
little  is  done  to  establish  habits  of  industry  in  the 
child  ;  indeed,  the  aversion  to  labor  may  be  increased. 
Give  the  child  a  little  patch  of  ground  to  cultivate  as 
his  own — furnish  him  with  a  few  attractive  imple- 
ments— assist  a  little  occasionally,  as  you  see  assis- 
tance is  needed — encourage  the  child  to  seek  infor- 
aiton — and  you  do  much  ;  yea,  can  hardly  fail  to  es- 
tablish industrious,  persevering,  careful  habits  in  the 
child.  A  few  chicken.s,  if  the  child  appears  to  have  a 
fancy  that  way,  and  most  children  do,  will  answer 
just  as  well.  Anything  to  interest  the  mind,  and 
make  children  feel  that  they  have  a  res'ionsibility 
resting  upon  them — that  their  acts  are  of  some  ac- 
count in  the  world,  and  tend  to  some  good  result. 
The  work  of  the  child  should  be  noticed  occasional- 
ly, and  commendations  bestowed,  moderately,  when 
deserved  ;  for  he  will  soon  think  his  labors  are  of 
very  little  consequence,  unless  father  or  mother  shows 
some  interest  in  them.  It  is  better  to  praise  than 
blame  ;  and  the  parent  should  seek  for  something 
that  he  can  commend,  instead  of  seeking  for  some- 
thing of  which  he  can  find  fault.  Improvement 
should  be  suggested  occasionally,  though  not  too  fast, 
or  it  will  discourage  the  child,  and  destroy  his  self- 
reliance,  while  an  occasional  suggestion  will  teach 
the  child  that  he  has  not  arrived  at  perfection,  and 
will  assist  him  in  improving  for  himself.  In  sug- 
gesting improvements,  appeal  to  the  judgement :  you 
will  thus  strengthen  the  mind,  and  learn  the  child 
to  think  for  himself. 

The  following  remarks,  on  interesting  children  in 
what  they  have  to  do,  is  from  The  Student :  "  If 
you  try  to  teach  children  who  are  not  interested,  it 
is  like  a  blacksmith  trying  to  make  nails  out  of  cold 
iron.  There  is  too  much  hammering  of  cold  iron  in 
our  schools  ;  too  much  hard  work,  that  does  little 
good,  because  not  rightly  employed.  Ask  inter- 
esting questions — and  thus  wake  up  ideas,  and  make 
dull  eyes  bright  by  developing  thought." 

Adulteration  or  Coffee. — At  one  of  the  recent 
meetings  of  the  Botanical  Society  of  London,  a  paper 
was  read  by  Dr.  Arthur  IIaSsall,  "on  the  adulter- 
ation of  coffee."  He  proceeded  to  detail,  in  a  tabu- 
lar form,  the  results  of  34  examinations  of  coft'ec  of 
all  prices.  Prom  these,  it  appeared  that  the  whole 
of  the  coffees,  with  two  exceptions  only,  were  adul- 
terated— the  quantity  of  coffee  present  was  very  small 
inmost  cases,  not  more  than  a  fifth,  fourth,  half,  and 
so  on.  The  paper  concluded  with  a  hint  addressed 
to  cofifee  drinkers,  that  the  coffee  should  be  ground 
fine,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  liberation  of  the  essen- 
tial oils  contained  in  the  cells  of  the  berry,  and  that 
an  infusion,  and  not  a  decoction  of  it  shoidd  be  made, 
in  order  that  the  perfect  flavor  may  be  obtained. 
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The  present  number  completes  the  volume  for  1850.  We 
tliink  we  have  fulfilled  the  promises  made  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  year,  and  we  know  we  have  earnestly  endeav- 
ored to  make  our  paper  the  medium  of  useful  information  to 
farmers  of  the  country.  Every  number  of  the  Farmer  con- 
tains communications  from  some  twenty  practical  farmers, 
giving  their  experience  on  all  matters  connected  with  farming, 
and  it  would  be  strange,  indeed,  if  new  and  important  facts 
are  not  brought  to  light,  sufficent  at  least  to  compensate  for 
the  cost  of  the  paper.  On  the  subject  of  fruit  growing,  we 
think  Mr.  JUrky  hns  presented  a  mass  of  information  of  the 
highest  importance — that  should  be  known  and  practiced. 
Our  Horticultural  Department  will  compare  favorably  with 
that  of  any  paper  in  any  country. 

We  issue  this  number  earlier  than  usual,  in  order  to  give 
our  friends  an  opportunity  to  make  up  their  clubs  in  time 
for  the  January  number  ;  and  we  hope  they  will  make 
an  efibrt  at  once,  to  increase  our  lists  in  their  respective 
neighborhoods.  We  have  no  paid  agents — and  we  desire  to 
have  none.  We  are  willing  to  depend  up(m  the  voluntary 
labors  of  the  friends  of  agricultural  improvement.  By  this 
course  we  have  succeeded  thus  far,  and  we  are  willing  to 
depend  on  it  for  the  future.  There  is  scarcely  a  district  in 
which  our  circulation  might  not  be  doubled  by  a  little  exer- 
tion. We  look  upon  each  subsciber  as  a  friend,  aud  the  one 
to  make  this  exertion.  We  refer  all  to  tiie  books  we  offer  as 
premiums.  In  this  way  we  are  attempting  to  reward  those 
who  are  laboring  to  increase  our  circulation — but  the  greater 
reward  must  be  the  satisfaction  of  benefiting  neighbors  and 
neighborhoods.  We  are  under  many  obligations  for  favors 
bestowed,  the  present  year — and  wo  hope  not  one  who  for- 
warded us  subscribers  for  the  present,  will  be  satisfied  to  send 
a  smaller  list  the  coming  year.  To  post-masters  we  are  par- 
ticularly indebted,  and  we  are  certainly  willing  to  increase 
that  indebtedness,  though  it  is  our  intention  the  coming 
year  to  endeavor  to  make  some  small  return  to  those  who 
labor  for  us^or  rather  for  the  cause  in  which  we  are  engaged. 

We  use  no  idle  words  when  we  say  that  we  have  increased 
facilities  for  making  the  Genesee  Farmer  superior  to  what 
it  has  been,  and  equal  at  least,  to  any  agricultural  paper  pub- 
lished in  this  country.  Although  the  Farmer  has  given  sat- 
isfaction, we  believe,  in  every  case,  and  papers  and  patrons 
have  spoken  in  the  most  llattering  terms,  omvurd  is  our  motto. 
We  have  to  thank  our  numerous  correspondents,  for  interest- 
ing and  valuable  articles.  We  have  some  favors  yet  on 
hand,  which  will  be  published  as  early  as  possible. 

We  would  urge  upon  our  friends  the  importance  of  making 
out  their  Usts  of  subscribers  early.  There  is  no  danger  but 
you  will  get  a  large  number  if  you  commence  in  season.  In 
a  town  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state,  where  we  have  never 
before  had  more  than  eight  subscribers  a  correspondent 
writes — 

Messrs  Editors  :— On  election  day,  while  all  around  me  were 
electioneering  for  their  favorite  candidate.^,  I  was  presenting  the 
claims  of  the  Genesee  Farmer  upon  their  patronage,  and  my  suc- 
cess was  beyond  a  parallel  for  this  town,  and  I  think  for  the  State. 
This  town  polls  a  vote  of  260.  and  I  got  fifty  navies  for  the  Farmer. 

This  shows  what  may  be  done  by  a  little  effort. 


Our  Canadian  Subscribers. — We  have  long  been  wait- 
ing for  an  arrangement  between  this  country  and  Canada,  by 
which  our  subscribers  across  the  lake  would  be  relieved  from 
the  unjust  tax  of  double  postage.  Our  patience  has  at  last 
become  exhausted,  and  we  have  resolved  to  take  the  matter 
into  our  own  hands.  Hereafter  we  will  furnish  the  Farmer 
to  our  Canadian  subscribers  on  tiie  same  terms  as  to  subscrib- 
ers in  the  States — 50  cents  single  copies  :  5  copies  for  $2  ; 
8  copies  for  $3.  and  any  greater  number  at  this  rate.  As  we 
have  done  this  at  the  solicitation  and  for  the  benefit  of  o;ii 
readers  in  Canada,  we  think  wo  hi.'e  some  claim  on  thcjr 
favor.  Shall  we  not  receive  a  host  of  subscribers  from 
Canada  for  the  new  volume,  to  cooimence  on  the  first  of 
January?  

New  Churn. — Our  attention  has  Iw^en  called  to  a  new 
churn,  manufactured  by  C.  E.  Clarh,  of  Dansville.  It  is 
on  the  principle  of  the  Thermometer  Churn,  but  is  said  to  be 
superior  in  several  particulars.  We  have  not  had  time  to 
examine  it,  but  may  do  so  hereafter. 


We  issue  this  number  so  early  that  some  matters  designed 
for  this  month,  were  not  received  in  season.  The  index, 
&c.,  also  prevent  our  giving  the  usual  variety. 


The  Great  Industrial  Exhibition  of  1851. — The  Lon- 
don papers  contain  ah  engraving  of  the  building  now  erect- 
ing for  this,  the  World's  Great  Show.  It  is  to  be  composed, 
principally,  of  glass  and  iron,  and  will  be  1848  feet  long,  and 
408  feet  broad,  covering  18  acres  of  ground.  The  the  roof 
will  be  supported  by  3,230  hollow  cast-iron  pillars,  from  14 
to  20  feet  long,  each  of  which  is  a  water  conductor  from  the 
peculiar-shaped  roof,  which  is  composed  of  a  succession  of 
low  ridges  of  glazed  sash,  which  conduct  the  falling  water 
into  uuraerous  wooden  gutters,  which  discharge  through  the 
supporting  pillars.  The  center  of  the  immense  structure  is 
crossed  by  a  transept  108  feet  high,  enclosing  a  row  of  large 
elm  trees  that  stand  in  the  way,  but  are  two  large  to  be  re- 
moved, and  must  not  he  destroyed.  The  glass  used  will 
weigh  400  tons,  and  covers  900,000  superficial  feet.  The 
roof  and  south  side  will  be  covered  with  canvass  to  break 
the  glare  of  the  sun,  which  would  otherwise  be  intolerable, 
even  in  smoky  London.  The  cubic  contents  of  this  largest 
room  ever  built  in  the  world,  will  be  33,000.000  feet. 


Town  and  County  Libraries. — The  opportunity  afibrded 
to  establish  town  and  county  agricultural  libraries,  we  hope 
will  not  be  forgotten.  Although  ^fifty  doUars  is  but  a  small 
sum  for  a  library,  yet  it  will  furnish  most  of  the  good  agri- 
cultural works  published  in  this  country,  and  form  a  neu- 
cleus,  to  which  additions  can  be  made  as  found  necessary. 


The  Old  Farmer's  Elegy. — Reading  the  lines  below, 
called  to  our  remembrance  several  who  were  numbered 
among  our  subscribers  at  the  commencement  of  the  year, 
who  now  sleep  the  long  sleep.  One,  in  particular,  who  sent 
us  many  names,  and  who  remarked  on  receiving  the  books 
to  which  he  was  entitled  as  a  premium,  that  his  object  was  to 
get  his  5ons  interested  in  the  cause — that  his  work  was  almost 
done.  How  nearly  done,  we  little  thought.  May  the  sons 
in  whoso  welfare  he  felt  such  an  interest,  be  worthy  of  the 
father.  He  was  a  good  farmer — a  good  citizen — a  kind  hus- 
band and  father  —  a  benevolent  man  —  a  christian.  la  the 
best  anything  better — the  greatest,  greater. 

On  a  green  grassy  knoll,  by  the  bank  of  the  brook 
That  so  long  and  so  often  had  watered  his  flock. 
The  old  farmer  rests  in  his  long  and  last  sleep. 
While  the  waters  a  low,  lisping  lullaby  keep  ; 
He  has  plowed  his  last  furrow,  has  reaped  his  last  grain; 
No  morn  shall  awake  him  to  labor  again. 

The  blue-bird  sings  sweet  on  the  gay  maple  bough. 
Her  warbling  oft  cheered  him  while  holding  the  plow. 
And  the  robins  above  him  hop  light  on  the  mold, 
For  he  fed  them  with  crumbs  when  the  season  was  cold. 
He  has  plowed  his  last  furrow,  has  reaped  his  last  grain; 
No  morn  shall  awake  him  to  labor  again. 

Yon  tree  that  with  fragrance  is  filling  the  air, 

So  rich  with  its  blossoms,  so  thrifty  and  foir, 

By  his  own  hand  was  planted,  and  well  did  he  say, 

It  would  live  v/hen  its  planter  had  moulded  away. 

He  has  plowed  his  last  furrow,  has  reaped  his  last  grain; 

No  morn  shall  awake  hira  to  labor  again. 

There's  the  well  that  he  dug,  with  its  water  so  cold 
With  its  wet-dripping  bucket,  so  mossy  and  old  — 
No  more  from  its  depths  by  the  patriarch  drawn, 
For  the  "  pitcher  is  broken.*'  the  old  man  is  gone  ! 
He  has  plowed  his  last  furrow,  has  reaped  his  last  grain; 
No  morn  shall  awake  him  to  labor  again. 

And  the  seat  where  he  sat  by  his  own  cottage  door, 
In  the  still  summer  eves,  when  his  labors  were  o'er, 
With  his  eye  on  the  moon,  and  his  pipe  in  his  hand, 
Dispensing  his  truths  like  a  sage  of  the  land. 
He  has  plowed  his  last  furrow,  has  reaped  his  last  gTain; 
No  morn  shall  awake  him  to  labor  again. 

'Twas  a  gloom-giving  day  when  the  old  farmer  died, 
The  stout  hearted  mourned,  the  affectionate  cried, 
And  the  prayers  of  the  just  for  his  rest  did  ascend  ; 
For  they  all  lost  a  Brother,  a  Man,  and  a  Friend. 
He  has  plowed  his  last  furrow,  has  reaped  his  last  grain; 
No  morn  shall  awake  him  to  labor  again. 

For  upright  and  honest  the  old  farmer  was  ; 

His  God  he  revered,  he  respected  the  laws  ; 

Tho'  fameless  he  lived,  he  has  gone  where  his  worth 

Will  outshine,  like  pure  gold,  all  the  dross  of  ibis  earth. 

He  has  plowed  his  last  furrow,  has  reaped  his  last  grain ; 

No  morn  shall  awake  him  to  labor  again. 


PREMIUMS  FOR  1851! 


The  editors  of  the  Genesee  t'amjer  have  circulattd  i 
and  in  other  ways,  during  the  past  year,  OTcr  Five  Hundred  Dol- 
lars worth  of  the  best  Agricultural  Books  published  in  this  coun- 
try. These  works,  on  ^igi-icuUural  Chemistry,  Geology,  Botany, 
Horticulture.  Gardenings  Rural  Architecture.  Farm  Economy,  the 
Managevuni  of  Sheep,  Horses^  ^-c,  The  Treatment  of  Diseased 
Animals^  ^-c.  we  believe  have  exerted,  and  will  continue  to  exert  a 
very  beneficial  influence  Their  influence  is  not  confined  to  those 
who  receive  them,  but  is  felt  by  their  children,  their  friends  and 
neighbors.  They  must  increase  the  knowledge,  and  consequenlly 
the  power,  the  influence  and  the  wealth  of  those  for  whose  espe- 
cial benefit  we  labor.  The  coming  year  it  is  not  our  intention  to 
decrease,  but  rather  to  increase  the  circulation  of  these  works  — 
With  a  view,  therefore,  to  this  object.and  to  extend  the  circulation 
and  increase  the  usefulness  of  the  Genesee  Farmer,  we  offer  the 
following  liberal  premiums  to  the  friends  of  Rural  improvement 
who  may  interest  themselves  in  obtaining  us  subscribers. 
Premliuns  to  IntDvlclunls. 

1st.  TWENTY  Dollars,  in  Agricultural  Books,  to  the  person 
who  shall  send  us  the  largest  number  of  subscribers,  at  the  club 
prices,  before  the  15th  day  of  April  next,  so  that  we  may  announce 
the  successful  competitors  in  the  May  number, 

2d.  FIFTEEN  Dollars,  in  Agricultural  Books,  to  the  person 
who  shall  send  us  the  second  highest  list,  as  above 

3d.  TEN  Dollars,  in  Agricultural  Books,  to  the  person  who  shall 
send  UB  the  third  highest  list,  as  above. 

In  order  to  make  the  circoiation  of  the  books  more  genera!,  and 
to  reward  ever-y  one  of  the  friends  of  the  Farmer  for  their  exertions 
in  its  behalf,  we  will  give  to  those  not  entitled  to  any  of  the  above 
premiums, 

1st.  To  every  person  who  sends  us  Sixteen  Bubscribors,  at  onr 
club  terms  of  three  shillings  each,  Johnston's  Lectures  on  Practical 
Agriculture,  (paper  cover)  Cole's  Disease  of  Animals,  American 
Fruit  Book,  or  any  other  good  Agricultural  work  valued  at  Fifty 
cents. 

2d.  To  every  person  sending  us  Twenty-Fouh  subscribers,  as 
above  Norton's  Elements  of  Scientific  Agriculture,  AUen'e  Domes- 
tic Animals,  Buist's  Kitchen  Gardener,  Johnston's  Lectures  on 
Practical  Agriculture,  (nicely  bound.)  or  any  other  Agricultural 
work  valued  at  Seventy-five  cents. 

3d.  To  any  person  ordering  Thirtv-Two  copies  of  the  Farmer, 
The  American  Farm  Book,  Thomas'  Fruit  Culturist.  The  Ameri- 
can Shepherd,  or  any  other  good  Agricultural  work  which  sells  at 
One  Dollar. 

4th.  For  FoRTT,  Johnston's  Agricultural  Chemistry,  Bousgin- 
gault's  Rural  Economy,  Downing's  Fruits  St  Fruit  Trees  of  Amer- 
ica, or  any  other  book  or  books  valued  at  One  Dollar  and  Fffty 
cents. 

For  larger  numbers,  books  given  at  about  the  same  proportion 

County  and  Ton'n  Premiums. 

To  aid  as  much  as  possible  in  establishing  County  and'^own. 
Agricultural  Libraries,  we  offer  the  following  premiums,  which 
we  hope  will  aid  in  the  more  general  establishment  of  Agricultu- 
ral Libraries  in  Uie  Towns  and  Counties. 

1st.  We  will  give  an  Acn-icultural  Library  worth  FIFTY  DOL- 
LARS, to  the  County  in  which  the  greatest  number  of  copies  of 
the  Genesee  Farmer  is  taken  by  the  16th  of  April  next.  This 
Library  to  be  kept  as  a  County  Agricultural  Library  under  the 
care  of  the  .\griciUtural  Society. 

2d.  To  the  Town  in  which  the  greatest  number  of  copies  is  ta- 
ken, an  Agricultural  Library  worth  THIRTY  DOLLARS,  to  be 
kept  as  a  Town  Agricultural  Library,  under  the  care  of  the  Town 
Agricultural  Society,  if  one  is  established,  if  not.  under  the  care 
of  some  person  or  persons  appointed  by  the  subscribers  them- 
selves. 

As  the  above  premiums  will  probably  be  taken  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  as  we  wish  to  give  our  friends  in  other  States  an 
equal  chance  in  the  competition,  we  offer  the  same  premiums  to 
the  Counticsand  Towns  OUT  OK  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK, 
thus : 

1st.  To  the  County  out  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  whidh  the 
greatest  number  of  copies  of  our  paper  is  taken,  an  Agricultural 
Library  worth  FlFTi'  DOLLARS. 

2d.  To  the  Town  out  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  which  the 
greatest  nuii.bcr  is  taken,  an  Agricultural  Library  worth  THIR- 
TY DOLLARS. 

Individuals  will  recijve  the  pVemiums  to  which  they  may  be 
entitled,  for  their  individual  benefit,  as  a  compensation  for  their 
personal  exertions,  and  the  mumber  they  send  will  be  credited  to 
the  Towns  and  Counties  where  the  papeis  are  sent,  so  that  the 
premiums  to  individuals  will  not  at  all  interfere  with  the  Town 
and  County  premiums. 

BACK  VOLUMES  of  the  Farmer  will  be  furnished,  if  desired, 
and  counted  the  same  as  new  subscribers. 

Qi^  That  all  Post- Masters.  Local  Agents,  and  Subscribers, 
wherever  the  Farmer  circulates,  may  have  a  fair  and  equal  chance 
to  obtain  the  Premiums,  tiarding  agents,  posl-ridcrs,  rfstd'jits  of 
Rochester,  and  all  city  booksellers  are  not  included  in  our  offer,  ex- 
cept the  offer  of  books  for  a  definite  number,  (16.  24.  32.  &c.) 

We  shall  keep  a  correct  ar^ount  of  the  subscribers  sent  by  each 
person,  county  and  town.  In  the  March  and  April  numbt-rs  of 
the  Farmer  we  will  publish  a  statement,  so  that  all  may  know  the 
prospect  of  succf.'ss.  .and  act  accordingly.  In  the  May  number  we 
shall  announce  the  premiums. 


and  Books  will  be  forwarded  per  order,  immediately 
after  the  announcement,  and  persons  or  societies  can  select  their 
own  hooks,  or  leave  the  selection  to  us. 

C(7=>  Specimen  numbers,  show-bills,  &c..  sent  to  all  post-paid 
applicants-  AU  letters  must  be  paid  or  free.  Subscription  mon- 
ey, if  properly  enclosed,  may  be  mailed  at  the  risk  of  the  publisher. 


BOOKS     ON     AGiUCUIiTtTRE,    <Sic.,   &c.. 

For  Sale  at  the  Office  of  Ou   Farmer. 

The  Publisher  of  the  Far.mer  keeps  constantly  on  hand  a  large 
assortment  of  the  most  popular  and  valuable  works  pertaining  to 
Agriculture.  Horticulture,  and  Rural    and    Domestic  Economy, 
which  will  be  sold  at  the  lowest  cash  prices.  The  names  and  prices 
of  a  portion  of  the  books  are  annexed  : 
American  Agriculture,  by  Allen.     $1. 
American  Farm  Book.     $1. 
American  Poultry  Yard,  by  Brown.     $1. 
American  Shepherd,  by  Morrell.     $1 
American  Veterinarian,  by  Cole.    50  cents. 
BucU's  Farmer's  Companion.    75  cents. 
Buist's  Kitchen  Gardener.     75  cents. 
Chaptal's  Agricultural  Chemistry.     50  cents. 
Coleman's  Continental  Agriculture.    $1. 
Complete  Farmer.    $1. 
Cole's  American  Fruit  Book.    50  cents. 

Domestic  Animals,  by  R.  L.  Allen.    Cloth,  75  cts  ;  paper.  50  cts. 
Downing's  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America.     $1  50. 
Downing's  Landscape  Gardening.     $3  50. 
Essay  on  Manures.     2-5  cents. 
Farmer's  and  Emigrant's  Hand-Book.     $1. 
Farmer's  Manual. 

Gardener's  Farmer's  Dictionary.     $1  50. 
Home  Doctor.    25  cents. 
Horse  Doctor.    25  cents. 

Horse's  Foot— and  how  to  keep  it  sound-    25  cents. 
Johnson's  Agricultural  Chemistry.    $1  25. 
Johnson's  Dictionary  of  Gardening.  $1  75 
Kirby  &  Spencer-s  Entomology.    $2. 
KnowUon's  Complete  Farrier,  or  Horse  Doctor.    25  cents. 
Ladies'  Companion  to  the  Flower  Garden.     $1  25. 
Liebgig's  Agricultural  Chemistry,  (new  edition.)  $1;  paper.  75  eta. 
Liebgig's  Agricultural   and  Animal  Chemistryj   [pamphlet   edi- 
tions.]   25  cents  each. 
Loudon's  Ladies'  Flower  Garden.    SI  25. 
Mason's  Farrier  and  Stud  Book.     $1. 
Miner's  Bee-Keeper's  Manual.     $1. 
Norton's  Elements  of  Scientific  Agriculture.     50  cents 
Poultry  Book,  by  Bennett.    75  cents. 
Rural  Economy,  by  Boussingault.     $1  25. 
Scientific  Agriculture,  by  Rodgers.     75  cents. 
Stable. Economy,  by  Stewart.     $1. 
The  Bird  Fancier.    50  cents. 
Treatise  on  Milch  Cows.    38  cents. 
Trees  of  America.     $i. 
Youutt  on  the  Fig.    75  cents. 

ALSO  : 
2  sets  Chamber's  Miscellany.    $8  per  set.  . 

','  These  books  can  be  safely  forwarded  by  mail  to  any  part  of 
the  country. 

Qi^  Orders  from  a  distnnce  will  receive  prompt  attention,  and 
the  books  forwarded  by  Mail  or  Express  as  desired. 


JOHN  P.  NORTON,  PROF.  OF  SCIENTIFIC  AGRICULTURE. 

STUDENTS  are  received  in  this  Laboratory  as  a  special  cla^s, 
distinct  from  the  other  College  departments,  and  instruction 
is  given  in  all  branches  of  Chemistry,  both  organic  and  inorganic, 
general  and  special. 

Every  facility  is  afforded  to  those  who  desire  to  study  Scientific 
Agriculture  generally,  or  the  analysis  of  soils,  plant.'^,  animal  sub- 
stances, manures,  &c.  Students  fitted  to  become  instructors  in 
this  branch  of  science. 

A  course  of  Lectures,  upon  Scientific  Agriculture,  by  Prof  Nor- 
ton, will  commence  about  the  middle  of  January,  and  continue 
two  and  a  half  months.  This  course  is  intended  to  present  a  plain 
and  intelligible  view  of  the  connectioi  s  of  Science  with  Agricul- 
ture, which  may  be  understood  by  any  farmer. 

The  Lectures  of  Prof  SUUman  on  Geology  and  Mineralogy,  hn  J 
those  of  Prof.  Olmsted  on  Nat.  Philosophy,  Astronomy  and  Mete- 
orology, also  the  College  Libraries  and  Cabinets,  arc  accessible  to 
the  students, 
tor  information  as  to  terms,  Stc..  apply  to  Prof.  Norton. 

Nov.  1,  18.^0. fll-4tl 

MBRINO     SHEEP    FOR    S.\1.E. 
THE  subscriber  has  still  on  hand  a  1 
choice  full  blood  Paultr  Bucks  ;  also,  a  few 
yearlings  and  lambs  from  his  Pauler  Ew 
and  a  Buck  imported   by  J.    A.  Taintcr.  ' 
which  promises  to  be  of  unequalled  beauty  of  form,  hardiness  of 
constitution,  quality  and  quantity  of  wool.    Also,  a  few  Ewes  of 
the  same  breed. 

Those  who  wish  to  secure  a  selection  from  this  lot  of  Sheep,  will 
do  well  to  make  their  selection,  or  send  in  their  orders  at  im 
early  day.  ALFRED  H.  AVERY. 

Galway,  Saratoga  Co..  N.  Y.,  Doc ,  1850. 
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ALPHABETICAL    LIST    OF    BOOKS 

PUBLISHED   BY 

FOWLERS   AND   WELLS, 
JVo.  131  JVassau  Street,  .^cw  York. 


AMERICAN  PHRENOLOGICAL  JOURNAL  AND 
Miscellany.    Circulation.  20.000  copiM.    A  year, $100 

A  HOME  FOR  ALL  ;  OR,  A  NEW,  CHEAP,  CON- 
Tonieot,  and  Superior  Mode  of  Building. 50 

AMATIVENESS;  OU.  EVILS  AND  REMEDIES 
of  Excessive  and  Perrerted  Sensuality,  with  AdTice, 12}i 

A  MANUAL  FOR  MAGNETIZING  WITH  THE 
Magnetic  Machine,  for  the  Treatment  of  Disease 50 

BOTANY  FOR  ALL  CLASSES  :  CONTAINING, 
Floral  Dictionary,  with  more  than  One  Hundred  Illustra- 
tions        50 

COMRE'S  LECTURES  ON  PHRENOLOGY.  BY 
George  Comhe.    A  Complete  Course.    With  Illustrations,  1  00 

CONSTITUTION  OF  MAN,  CONSIDERED  IN 
Relation  to  External  Objects.  RcTised  andenlargcd  Edi- 
tion        50 

COJIBE'S  PHY.SIOLOGY,  APPLIED  TO  THE 
ImproTcment  of  .Mental  and  Physical  Education 50 

COMBE  ON  INFANCY  ;  OR.  THE  PIIYSIOLOG- 
ical  and  Moral  Management  of  Children.     Illustrated, 60 

CONSUMPTION,  ITS  PREVENTION  AND  CURE, 
by  the  ■JVatcr  Treatment.    By  J&I  Shew.  M.  D 50 

CHRONIC  DISEASES,  K^ECIALLY  THE  NER- 
yous  Diseases  of  Women.    By  D.  Rosch 25 

CURIOSITIES  OF  COMMON  WATER.  WITH 
Additions  by  Joel  Shew.  M.  D.  From  the  5th  London  edi- 
tions,        25 

CHOLERA  ;  ITS  CAUSES,  PREVENTION,  AND 
Cure  ;  and  all  other  Bowel  Complaints,  treated  by  Water,      25 

CHEMISTRY,  APPLIED  TO  PHYSIOLOGY,  AG- 
riculture  and  Clommcrce.    By  Professor  Licbig, 20 

CHART,  FOR  RECORDING  VARIOUS  DEVEL- 
opments.     Designed  fur  Phrenologists, 6>4 

DEFENCE  OF  PHRENOLOGY.  BY  DR.  AN- 
drcw  Boardman.  A  good  work  for  sceptics  and  unbe- 
lievers  ;  ■ 50 

EDUCATION  COMPLETE.  EMBR.\CING  PHY- 
siology.  Animal  and  Mental,  Self  Culture,  and  Memory.. .  2  00 

EDUCATION,  FOUNDED  ON  THE  NATURE  OF 
Man.     By  Dr.  Spurzheim.     A  scientiflc  work 50 

FAMILIAR  LESSONS  ON  PHRENOLOGY.  DE- 
signed  for  the  use  Df  Children  and  Youth, 50 

FOOD  AND  DIET  :  CONTAINING  AN  ANALY- 
SIS of  every  kind  of  Food  aiid  Drinfc  *By.  Prof.  Pereira.. .      50 

FASCINATION,  OR  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF 
Charming.  (Magnetism )  lUustrating  the  Principles  of 
Life 40 

FAMILIAR  LESSONS  ON  ASTRONOMY:  DE- 
signed  for  Childrod  and  Youth  in  Schools  ana  Families,. .       40 

FAMILIAR  LESSONS  ON  PHYSIOLOGY.  DE- 
signed  for  the  use  of  Children  and  Youth 25 

HEREblTARY  DESCENT  :  ITS  LAWS  AND 
Facts  applied  to  Human  Improvement.     New  edition..  .  .       50 

HUMAN  RIGHTS,  AND  THEIR  POLITICAL 
Guaranties.  By  Judge  Hurlbut.  With  Notes  by  George 
Combe. 50 

HYDROPATHY  FOR  THE  PEOPLE,  WITH  OB- 
Borvations  on  Drugs,  Diet,  Water,  Air,  Exercise,  etc.,.  .  .       50 

LOVE  ADiD  PARENTAGE  ;  APPLIED  TO  THE 
Improvement  of  Offspring, 25 

LECTURES  ON  THS  PHILOSOPHY  OF  MES- 
merifm  and  Clairvoyance,  with  Instruction  in  its  Process.      25 

.MORAL  AND  INTELLECTUAL  SCIENCE.  BY 
Combe.  Stratton,  Cox,  Gregory,  and  others.     Illustrated,  2  00 

MATERNITY  :  OR,  THE  BEARINO  AND  NUR- 
sing  of  Children,  including  Female  Education, 50 

MEMORY  AND  INTELLECTUAL  IMPROVEMENT; 
Applied  to  Self-Education  and  Juvenile  Instruction,....       50 

MES.Ml-IRIS.M  IN  INDIA.  A  SUPERIOR  WORK.  BY 
the  celebrated    Dr.   Esdailo, 50 

MARRIAGE;  ITS  HISTORY  AND  PHILOSOPHY, 
with  au  Exposition  of  the  Function-s  of  Happy  Marriages,    37>a 

NATRIMONV:  OR.  PHRENOLOGY  AND  PHYSIOLO- 
gy  applied  to  the  Selection  of  Companions  for  Life, 25 

MATURAL  LAWS  OF  MAN,  PHYSIOLOGICALLY 
Considered.  By  Dr.  Spurzheini.   A  good  work, 25 

PHRENOLOGY  PROVED.  ILLUSTRATED,  AND  Ap- 
plied. Thirty-seventh  edition,  in  muslin. 1  00 

PHYSIOLOGY,  ANIMAL  AND  MENTAL;  APPPLIED 
to  Health  of  Body  and  Power  of  -Mind, 60 

POWER  OF  KINkNESS;  INCULCATING  THE  CHRIS- 
tian Principles  of  Love  over  Phjsical  Force, 25 

POPULAR  PHRENOLOGY,  EXHIBITING  THE  PHRE- 
nological  Developments  of  more  than  fifty  persons, 26 

PHYSIOLOGY  OF  DIGESTION,  CONSIDERED  WITH 
Relation  to  the  Principles  of  Dietetics.  Illustrated 25 


PSYCHOLOGY,   OR   THE   SCIENCE    OF   THE    SOUL. 

With  Illustrations  of  the  Brain  and  Nervous  System, ....  25 
PHRENOLOGICAL    GUIDE  ;    DESIGNED    FOR     THE 

Use  of  Students  of  their  own  Characters 12>a 

PHRENOLOGICAL  ALMANAC,  ILLUSTRATED  WITH 

numerous  engravings.     A  handsome  Annual, 6*4 

RELIGION,    NATURAL  AND    REVEALED  ;   OR   THE 

Natural  Theology  and  Moral  Bearing  of  Phrenology 50 

SELF-CULTURE    AND    PERFECTION    OF    CHARAC- 

ter,  including  the  Management  of  Youth 50 

SYMBOLICAL  HEAD  AND  PHRENOLOGICAL  CH.A.RTI 

in  Map  form,  showing  the  Language  of  the  Organs, 25 

SOBER    AND     TEMPERATE    LIFE;     WITH    NOTES 

and  Illustrations  by  John  Burdell 25 

SELF-INSTRUCTOR  IN  PHRENOLOGY  AND    PHYSI- 

ology.    Illustrated  with  One  Hundred  Engravings 25 

SYNOPSIS    OF    PHRENOLOGY    aSd    PHYSIOLOGY  ; 

With  Illustrations  in  Neurology, 12K 

SCIENCE  OF   SWIMMING;    GIVING   THE    HISTORY 

of  Swimming,  and  instruction  to  Learners 12>2 

THE   P,\RENT'S    GUIDE.  AND    CHILDBIRTH    MADE 

Easy.     By  Mrs.  Hester  Pendleton 50 

TOBACCO  ;     ITS    EFFECTS    ON    THE     BODY     AND 

Mind.  The  bestwork  on  the  subject, 25 

TEETH  ;  THEIR  STRUCTURE,  D13E,4SE,  AND  MAN- 

agement.    By  John  Burdell,  Dentist 12K 

TEMPETRANCE     AND     TIGHT-LACING:     FO.UNDED 

on  the  Laws  of  Life •! 12.15 

VEGETABLE  DIET,  AS  SANCTIONED  BY  MECICAL 

Men.  and  Experience  in  all  Ages.^ 50 

WATER-CURE  JOURNAL  AND  HERALD  OF  RE- 

forms.  Devoted  to  Hydropathy.  A  Health  Journal,.  ...  1  00 
WATER-CURfi~MANUAL  ;    A    POPULAR    WORK   ON 

Hydropathy.  .'Hy^joel  Shew,  M   D 60 

WATER-CURE    IN    EVERY    KNOWN  DISEASE.     BY 

J.  H.  Rausse.    Translated  by  Dr.  Meeker 60 

WATER-CURE  -  ERRORS     OF      PHYSICIANS     AND 

Others  in  the  Application  of     By  J.  H.  Ratlsse, 25 

WATER-CURE— EXPERIENCE  IN.  BY  MRS.  M.  S. 

Gove  Nichols.     With  Instructions  in  Water-Cure 25 

WATER-CURE   FOR  WOMEN   IN  PREGNANCY  AND 

Childbirth.     Illustrated  with  numerous  cases 25 

WATER-CURE  ALMANAC,   CONTAINING  MUCH 

important    matter  for  the  healthy  and  the  unhealthy. 

Yearly, G^i 

WATER  AND    VEGETABLE   DIET.     BY   WM.  LAMB; 

M.  D.    From  the  London  Edition 60 

WOMAN  ;    HER     EDUCATION     AND     INFLUENCE. 

With  au  Introduction  by  Mrs.  Kirkland.    Illustrated,.  .  .       40 

(X^  Either  of  those  Works  may  be  ordered  and  received  by  re- 
turn of  the  first  mail,  at  a  trifling  expense  for  postage.  Please 
address,  post-paid,  FOWLERS  &   WELLS, 

Og-  AGENT.^  WANTED.  131  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

December,  1850.  . 

Two  Farms  for  Sale  In  Kalrfar  Connty,  Va. 

I  AM  AUTHORIZED  TO  SELL  a  Tract  of  Land  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Fairfax,  containing  217  acres,  about  30  of  which  is  cover- 
ed with  timber,  comprehending  several  varieties  of  Oak,  Poplar, 
Hickory,  Sec.  There  is  also  a  wood  lot  of  18  acres.  Of  the  cleared 
land,  about  100  acres  is  considerably  improved,  as  is  shown  by  the 
crops  now  on  it.  The  orchard  of  about  12  acres,  is  most  thrifty — 
the  fruit  various  and  select.  The  place  is  watered  by  a  stream.the 
two  branches  of  which  are  covered  with  timber  far  a  mile  or  two 
above,  and  which,  within  the  limits  of  the  farm,  has  a  fall  of  17H 
feet  clear,  being  amply  sufficient  fbr  a  saw  mill  during  seven  or 
eight  months  of  the  year,  and  would  suffice  for  a  family  grist  mill 
The  buildings  consist  of  a  dwelling  house  containing  six  comfort- 
able rooms,  besides  the  garret,  two  cellars,  a  store  room,  kitchen 
serv.int's  room.  Sec. ;  a  comfortable  farm  house  sufficient  for  the 
manager's  family  and  the  farm  laborers  ;  also  a  large  new  frame 
barn.  68  by  S2  feet,  with  16  feet  posts.  Th'is  farm  is  about  two 
miles  from  the  FaUs  Church,  eleven  miles  from  1  he  city  of  Wash- 
ington, ten  miles  from  Alexandria,  and  8  from  Georgetown,  by 
the  nearest  road.    It  is  well  watered  and  remarkably  healthy. 

The  second  Tract  contains  167  acres,  and  is  situated  two  miles 
east  of  Fairfax  Court  House,  Va.,  and  about  equal  distances  from 
the  cities  of  Washington,  Georgetown,  and  Alexandria,  viz.,  four- 
teen miles  There  is  about  50  acres  of  timber  upon  this  tract,  and 
about  20  in  small  Pines  and  scattering  forest  trees,  the  balance  be- 
ing nearly  cleared  and  in  good  condition  for  cultivation.  It  lies 
in  a  desirable  part  of  the  county,  and  on  th«  line  of  a  proposed 
plank  road,  in  a  direct  line  from  Fairfax  Court  House  to  George- 
town. The  dwelling  house  is  comfortable,  and  a  good  milk  house 
and  Other  out  buildings  are  on  the  place,  a  good  well  of  water  at 
the  door,  and  the  farm  well  watered  otherwise  ;  with  an  abundant 
supply  of  good  fruit,  such  as  apples,  cherries,  peaches,  &o.  The 
land  is  divided,  unequally,  into  nine  lots,  fenced  with  rails  mostly 
new.  Adjoining  this  tract  is  a  new  and  improved  saw  mill,  at  which 
there  is  a  market  for  all  kinds  of  lumber.  Any  person  visiting 
Fairfax  Co.  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  call  on  the  subscri- 
ber, when  they  can  be  informed  of  other  tracts  if  either  of  the 
above  did  not  suit. 

For  further  particulars  apply  personally,  or  by  letter,  to  the  un- 
dersigned, at  Fairfax  Court  House,  Va. 

Letters  directed  to"  Fairfax  News,"  Fairfax  Court  House,  Va., 
postage  paid,  will  recive  a  prompt  reply.  H  FULLER. 

Fairfax  Court  House,  Va.,  Sept.  21, 1850.  [H-tf] 
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Morgan  &  'Wilson,  Dentists, 

OFFICE,  corner  of  North  St.  Paul  and  Main  streets,  second 
story,  beg  leave  to  inform  their  friends  and  all  those  desirous 
of  obtaining  first  class  of  operations  upon  the  teeth,  that  they 
have  again  associated  themselves  together,  and  are  in  every  way 
prepared  to  insert  teeth  on  gold  plate,  from  one  to  an  entire  set, 
or  repair  the  decayed  natural  organs,  with  gold  fillings,  so  3S  to 
preserve  them  during  life. 

To  the  Profession  they  would  say,  they  have  a  large  assortment 
of  Alcock  8  Mineral  Teeth,  Gold  Plato.  Spiral  Springs,  and  quan- 
tities of  Morgan's  Premium  Gold  Foil,  constantly  on  hand. 

Order.i  by  mail  filled  at  sight. 

They  can  sell  Teeth  30  per  cent,  less  than  they  can  be  bought 
elsewhere  in  the  city 

Specimens  of  their  Plate  Work  can  at  all  times  be  seen  at  their 
office. 

{i(^  Just  received  a  large  stock  ot  Alcock's  premium  gum  and 
single  Teeth,  which  they  are  selling  at  New  York  prices. 

A.  A.  MORGAN.  E.  F.  WILSON. 

Og-  Office,  corner  North  St.  Paul  and  Main  streets. 

Rochester,  November  1,  1850. 


FARM    FOR    SALE. 

AN  IMPROVED  FARM  of  about  One  Hundred  Acres  of  excel- 
lent laud,  for  only  Tweuty  dollars  per  acre. 

Said  Farm  lies  within  one  mile  of  the  beautiful  and  thriving  vil- 
lage of  Adrian,  Lenawee  Co..  Michigan,  on  the  line  of  the  great 
Southern  Michigan  Railroad,  running  from  Monroe  and  Toledo 
direct  to  Chicago,  and  from  thence  to  the  Mississippi  river,  con- 
necting also  with  the  Road  running  round  the  southern  shore  of 
Lake  Erie,  till  it  meets  the  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad. 

On  the  Farm  is  a  two  story  dwelling  house,  considerab'e  fruit, 
and  living  springs  that  never  freeze  aniJ  never  dry.  It  is  un- 
questionably worth,  and  will  soon  command  Thirty  dollars  per 

I  will  take  one-fourth  the  purchase  money  down,  and  the  bal- 
ance in  three  annual  payments. 

For  further  particulars  enquire  of  W.  S.  Wilcox,  Adrien,  or  of 
the  subscriber,  at  Lafayette,  Indiana. 

December,  1850.  ri'2-lt  1  ANSON  TUCKER. 


A 


AVAIVTED. 

YOU.VG  MARRIKD  MAN  without  a  family 


Id  like  to 
York,  suitable  for  Fruit 
for  two  or  three  years. 


take  a  small  farm  in   VVcsti 
grazing  and  tillage,  to  cultivate  o: 

with  the  intention  of  becoming  purchaser  if  the  place  suite  and  the 
owner  wishes  to  sell. 

Satisfactory  reference.i  will  bo  given  if  required. 

Any  commuuication  directed  to  O.  E.  G  ,Troy,  N.  Y.,  will  meet 
with  prompt  attention.  [ll-2t*] 

Hay    unci   Straw  Cutters.. 

III.WK  on  hand  Fifty  of  the  best  Straw  and  I!ay  Cutters  that 
are  made  in  this  country.  The  frames  are  all  of  White  Oak, 
knives  spiral,  and  cut  on  raw-hide  rollers.  Price  from  $8  50  to  $15, 
Call  at  the  Sted  and  Tool  stores  of  JAMES  P.  FOGG. 

No8.  12  and  14  Front  st. 
Rochester,  Nov.  1,  1850.  [ll-3t] 


The  Practical  and  Scientific  Far. 


Own  Paper, 


THE    GENESEE     FARMER, 

A    MONTHLY   JOURNAL    OF 

'     AGRICULTURE  AND  HORTICULTURE, 

ILLUSTBATED    WITH    NUMEROUS    ENGRAVINGS    OF 

Farm  Buildings,  Domestic  Animals,  Implements,  Fruits,  &c. 
VOLUME    Xn,    FOR    1851. 

DANIEL   LEE  U  JAMES  VICK,  Jr.,  Editors. 

p.  BABRY,  Conductor  of  Horticultural  Department. 

In  issuing  a  Prospectus  for  the  Twelfth  Volume  of  the 
Genesee  Farmer,  the  Publisher  flatters  himself  that  it  is  too 
widely  known,  too  extensively  circulated,  and  too  well  read, 
to  render  it  necessary  to  slate  nt  length  the  design  of  the 
work.  Those  who  read  the  Farmer  are  the  best  judges  of 
its  value,  and  those  unacquainted  with  it  are  requested  to 
examine  its  pages. 

We  number  among  our  Contributors,  hundreds  of  the  best 
Practical  Farmers  in  the  country,  and  our  readers  have 
through  our  pages,  the  benefit  of  their  wisdom  nnd  experi- 
ence. No  thinking  raan  can  read  any  number  we  issue, 
without  receiving  some  useful  hint  in  regard  to  the  manage- 
ment of  crops,  stock,  or  the  orchard,  of  more  value  than  the 
price  of  the  volume.  The  Genesee  Farmer  is  by  far  the 
cheapest  Agricultural  Journal  published  in  America.  Our 
TWENTY  THOUSAND  SUBSCRIBERS  place  us  ahead 
of  all  other  Agricultural  Journals,  and  enables  us  to  furnish 
a  paper  for  the  trilling  sum  of  Three  or  Four  Shillings,  equal 
to  any,  both  in  value  and  beauty.  That  we  have  aone  this 
thus  far,  our  friends  and  readers  will  bear  us  witness.  But  vye 
intend  more  fully  to  accomplish  this  in  the  volume  for  1851. 
The  Genesee  Farmer  is  truly  the  Practical  and  Scienti^fic 
Farmer's  Own  Paper  !  It  will  continue  to  be  edited  by  the 
old  Editors,  assisted  by  a  host  of  the  beat  practical  Farmers, 
Gardeners  and  Horticulturists  in  the  country. 

The  new  volume  will  commence  on  the  Ist  of  January, 
1S51.  It  will  be  published  in  the  best  style,  as  heretofore — 
on  HANDSOME  and  clear  type  and  superior  paper.  The 
volume  will  be  appropriately  illultrated — containing 
numerous  and  expensive  Engravings  of  Farm  Buildings, 
Improved  Iviplements,  Domestic  Animals,  choice  Fruits,  Floiv- 
ers,  Shrubs,  t^*c  O^Each  number  will  contain  TWENTY- 
FOUR  ROYAL  OCTAVO  PAGES  I  making  a  large  and 
handsome  volume  of  about  300  pages,  {with  Title  Page,  In- 
dex. &c.,  suitable  for  binding.)  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

An  earnest  advocate  of  improvement  of  both  the  Miudand 
the  Soil,  the  Farmer  seeks  to  advance  the  Rural  interests 
of  the  country,  and  elevate  the  profession  of  Agriculture  to 
its  proper  position.  To  accomplish  this,  it  has  labored  long 
and  faithfully,  and  not  without  some  success.  Its  position 
as  the  cheapest,  nnd,  at  least,  one  of  the  best  agkicultukal 
JOURNALS  in  the  country,  is  fully  established,  and  we  conli- 
dently  ask  for  it  that  support  which  it  merits  from  the  Farm- 
ers, Gardeners  and  Fruit  Culturists  of  the  U.  States.  Grate- 
ful for  the  unexampled  patronage  already  extended  to  the  Far- 
mer, we  solicit  the  aid  and  co-operation  of  all  its  friends 
and  readers  to  increase  the  circulation  and  thus  augment  the 
usefulness  of  the  cheapest  Agricultural  Magazine  ewer  oiTered 
to  the  American  Public.  We  invite  all  who  feel  the  impor- 
tance of  sustaining  this  work,  and  extending  its  usefulness, 
not  only  to  subscribe  themselves,  but  introduce  it  to  the 
patronage  of  their  friends. 

F^fty  Cents  a  Year,   In    Advance. 

Five  Copies  for  $2  ;  Eight  Copies  for  $3,  and  any  larger 
number  at  the  same  rate. 

[I^  All  subscriptions  to  commence  with  the  year,  and 
the  entire  volume  supplied  to  all  suhscribecs. 

(tC?-  Post-Masters.  Agents,  and  all  friends  of  improvement,  are 
reBpectfuUy  solicited  to  obtain  and  forward  subscriptions. 

Subscription  money,  if  properly  enclosed,  may  be  seat  (post- 
paid or  free.)  at  the  risk  of  the  Publisher.    Address  to 

DANFEI^    liKR, 

December,  1849.  Rochester.  AVu-  Vf^-k 


O  .    B -     SCOTT, 

Local  and  Travelling  A\>wspaper  and  Periodical  Agent. 

PIERREPONT  MANOR,  JEFF.   CO.,   N.   Y. 

(JC^  Mr.  Scott  will  take  subscriptions  for  the  Genesee  Farmer. 
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